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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


If  few  readers  will  agree  with  every  sentiment  recorded  in 
these  pages,  yet  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  every 
one  should  admire  the  fervent  zeal,  marked  and  steady  consis- 
tency, as  well  as  leading  and  striking  ability  of  the  subject  of 
them.  Madame  Guyon  must  claim  our  sympathy  in  her  su£fer- 
ings,  and  if  in  any  age  it  could  be  said  that  the  world  was  not 
worthy  of  her,  especially  it  would  be  so  in  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  few  dazzling  lights  in  that  dark^;9ge  serve  to  exhibit  its 
dense  darkness.  A  depraved  Court,  with  intense  profession  of 
religion ;  a  dissolute  and  extravagant'  nobility,  with  a  beguiled 
and  besotted  populace ;  military  glory  sought  abroad,  while  at 
home  La  Belle  France  saw  the  same  soldiery  striking  their 
swords  into  the  hearts  of  the  freest  and  most  faithful  citizens, 
and  thus  staining  every  honour  in  the  detestable  butchery  of 
the  Dragonnades;  dishonour  at  last  drooping  its  withering 
blight  over  every  promising  field ;  every  energy  and  every  sin ; 
every  profession  and  every  vice ;  such  preachers  as  have  perhaps 
since  the  Apostles'  days  never  been  surpassed  for  impassioned 
vehemence  and  power  of  oratory,  and  yet  crowds  unrepentant, 
as  if  to  shew  that  man's  heart  cannot  be  softened  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit's  influences ;  narrowness  and  profusion  ;  little  mind- 
edness  and  vaulting  ambition, — all  these,  amongst  many  others, 
were  traits  that  marked  the  age  in  which  lived,  and  preached, 
and  suffered,  and  died  Madame  Guyon.  To  have  done  what 
she  did,  against  all  hindrances  of  malice,  disappointment,  and 
power,  is  enough  to  prove  her  to  have  possessed  ability  of  the 
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I  HAD  read  the  life  and  writings  of  Madame  Guyon  with 
interest,  and  I  think  with  profit.  The  impression  was  similar 
to  that  made  upon  the  minds  of  others,  that  her  history  and  her 
opinions  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  They  make  a  portion,  not 
only  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  hope  of  contri- 
buting something  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  vital  religion,  I 
have  undertaken  the  present  work. 

In  giving  some  account  of  Madame  Guyon's  life,  I  have  made 
great  use  of  her  Autobiography.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable 
work,  entitled  in  French,  in  which  language  alone  it  has  been 
printed  in  full,  La  Vie  de  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon,  ecrite 
par  dle-mSme,  was  this.  After  her  return  from  Italy  in  1686, 
La  Combe,  her  spiritual  Director,  in  accordance  with  the  autho- 
rity allowed  him  by  his  church,  an  authority  to  which  she 
readily  submitted,  required  her  to  make  a  written  record  of  her 
past  life.  This  she  did  for  the  most  part,  when  she  was  shut 
up,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Mane  in 
Paris.  She  proposed,  as  she  would  be  likely  to  do  under  such 
circumstances,  to  make  a  selection  of  incidents ;  but  La  Combe, 
fearful  that  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings  might  prompt  her  to 
multiply  omissions,  required  her  to  write  everything. 

To  this  she  at  last  consented,  especially  as  she  did  not,  and 
could  not  well  suppose,  that  a  Biography,  written  under  such 
circumstances,  would  ever  be  given  to  the  public. 
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La  Vie  de  Messire  Jean  d'Aranthon  d'Alex,  Eveque  et  Prince  de 
Gendve.     Lyons,  1699. 

A  Dissertation  on  Pure  Love,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  with 
some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Lady  on  whose  account 
he  was  banished  from  Court ;  together  with  an  Apologetic  Preface. 
Dublin,  1739. 

La  Biographic  Universelle. 

Dictionnaire  Geographique  et  Critique,  par  M.  Bruzen  La  Mar- 
tinere. 

Relation  de  TOrigine,  du  Progr^s,  et  de  la  Condamnation  du 
Qui^tisme  repandu  en  France,  avec  plusieurs  Anecdotes  Curieuses. 
1732. 

Errors  regarding  Religion  and  Thoughts  on  Prayer  at  the  Present 
Time,  by  James  Douglas,  Esq.     New  York,  1831. 

The  Practice  of  Devotion,  or  a  Treatise  on  Divine  Love,  translated 
from  the  French  of  M.  Jurieu. 

Avis  sur  Ics  Differens  Etats  de  TOraison  Mental c,  contenus  dans 
plusieurs  Lettres  ecrites  par  un  Solitaire  u  un  de  ses  Disciples. 
Paris,  1710. 

Life  and  Experience  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Guyon,  translated  from 
the  French,  exhibiting  her  eminent  Piety,  Travels,  and  Sufferings. 
[Anonymous,  but  correctly  ascribed  to  Thomas  Digby  Brooke.] 

Choix  d'Ouvrages  Mystiques  avec  Notices  Littcraires,  par  J.  A.  C. 
Buchon. 

The  Life  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  by  Charles  Butler, 
Esq. 

La  Thfeologic  do  I'Amour,  ou  Tia  Vie  et  les  (Euvres  de  St.  Cath- 
arine de  G{ines. 

Together  with  many  other  works,  which  have  a  connexion  with 
the  philosophy  and  the  developments  of  that  higher  form  of  religious 
experience,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  lives  and  writings  of 
Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon  to  illustrate. 
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MADAME    GUYON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Time  and  place  of  her  birth — Her  parentage — Sickness  in  her  infancy — Her  re- 
sidence at  the  Ursuline  Seminary  at  Montargis — Duchess  Monthason — Residence 
at  the  Benedictine  Seminary — A  dream — Early  religious  impressions — Singular 
experiment  on  the  strength  of  her  faith,  made  by  the  girls  in  the  Seminary — Un- 
favourable results — Taken  home— The  treatment  she  received  there. 

• 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  bom  the  13th  of  April  1648, 
and  baptized  on  the  24th  of  May.  Her  father's  name  was 
Claude  Bouvieres  de  la  Mothe.  The  place  of  her  birth  was 
Montargis,  a  French  town  of  some  note,  situated  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Paris,  in  the  part  of  France  known  previ- 
ously to  the  French  Eevolution  as  the  province  of  Orleanois. 

Of  her  parents  we  know  but  little.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  they  were  very  worthy  people,  holding  a  highly  honourable 
position  among  the  leading  families  of  Montargis^  and  that  both 
of  them,  especially  the  father,  were  deeply  impressed  with  reli- 
^ous  sentiments.  Her  father  bore  the  title  of  Seigneur  or  Lord 
de  la  Mothe  Yergonville.  Her  father  and  mother  had  both 
been  previously  married;  and  both  had  children  previous  to 
their  second  marriage.  The  father  had  a  son  and  daughter ; 
the  mother  had  a  daughter.  The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  whose 
remarkable  personal  and  religious  history  has  made  her  an 
object  of  interest  to  succeeding  ages,  was  the  offipring  of  this 
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second  marriage.     Her  maiden  name  was  Jeanne  Marie  Bou- 
vieres  de  la  Mothe. 

In  very  early  infancy  she  was  afflicted  with  a  complaint, 
which  reduced  her  to  such  extremity,  that  her  life  was  for  some 
time  despaired  of.  To  this  period  she  refers  in  after  life,  with 
feelings  which  her  religious  experience  was  naturally  calculated 
to  inspire.  Her  life  had  its  vicis&itudes,  its  trials,  its  deep  sor- 
rows; but  in  ^new  of  the  sanctification  which  had  attended 
them,  she  Wiis  deeply  thankful,  that  Grod  had  been  pleased  to 
sjmre  her.  "  It  is  owing,"  she  says,  *•  to  thy  goodness,  O  Grod, 
that  there  now  remains  to  me  the  consolation  of  having  sought 
and  followed  Thee ;  of  having  laid  myself  upon  the  altar  of 
sacritico  in  the  strength  of  pure  love ;  of  having  laboured  for 
thine  interests  and  glory.  In  the  commencement  of  my  earthly 
existence  death  and  life  seeiueil  to  combat  together ;  but  life 
proveil  victorious  over  death*  Oh,  might  I  but  hope,  that,  in 
the  conclusion  of  my  being  here  on  earth,  life  will  be  for  ever 
victorious  over  death  1  Doubtless  it  will  be  so,  if  Thou  alone 
dost  live  in  me,  0  my  God,  who  art  at  present  my  only  life,  my 
only  love." 

In  the  city  of  Montargis,  where  her  father  resided,  was  a 
seminar}'  for  the  instruction  of  young  girls,  under  the  care  of 
the  Ursuline  Nuns.  The  Ursulines  are  a  sisterhood  of  religious 
persons,  who  bind  themselves,  in  addition  to  other  vows  of  a 
more  strictly  religious  character,  to  occupy  themselves  in  the 
education  of  children  of  their  own  sex.  At  the  age  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  she  was  placed  at  the  Ursuline  Seminary,  but 
remained  there  only  for  a  short  time.  When  she  was  taken 
from  it  she  remained  for  a  time  at  the  residence  of  her  parents ; 
but  for  some  reason  not  clearly  understood,  but  probably  in  part 
from  an  imperfect  view  of  the  value  of  juirental  influence,  was 
lefl  by  her  mother  chiefly  in  the  care  of  the  domestics  of  the 
family.  In  after  life  she  refers  to  this  perioil  as  one  in  which 
her  mental  and  moral  culture,  such  as  she  was  even  then  capable 
of  receiving,  was  not  properly  attended  to.  She  speaks  of  it 
alfpo  as  a  period  in  which  she  incurred,  in  repeated  instances, 
thone  dangers,  from  which  she  sometimes  narrowly  escaped, 
which  arc  incidental  to  the  sports  and  to  the  thoughtless  and 
venturenomc  spirit  of  childhood.     But  God,  who  had  designs 
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of  mercy  for  her  own  soul,  and  through  her  instrumeDtality 
for  the  souls  of  others,  protected  her. 

It  was  in  the  year  1652,  that  a  lady  of  distinguished  rank, 
the  Duchess  of  Montbason,  who  wished  probably  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  means  of  i-eligious  retirement  and  instruction  which 
they  afforded,  came  to  reside  with  the  Benedictines,  another 
religious  body,  who  had  established  themselves  at  Montargis. 
The  daughter  of  M.  De  la  Mothe  was  then  four  years  of  age. 
At  the -solicitation  of  the  Duchess,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
and  friend  of  her  father,  who  said  it  would  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  her  to  have  the  company  of  his  little  daughter, 
she  was  placed  with  the  Benedictines.  "  Here  I  saw,"  she  says, 
in  the  account  of  her  life,  which  she  afterwards  wrote,  "  none 
but  good  examples  ;  and  as  I  was  naturally  disposed  to  yiefcl  to 
the  influence  of  such  examples,  I  followed  them  when  I  found 
nobody  to  turn  me  in  another  direction.  Young  as  I  was,  I* 
loved  to  hear  of  God,  to  be  at  church,  and  to  be  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  little  nun.'' 

While  resident  at  the  House  of  the  Benedictines,  though 
early  in  life,  she  appears  to  have  received  some  religious  ideas, 
and  to  have  been  the  subject  of  some  religious  impressions. 
She  speaks  in  particular  of  a  dream,  in  which  she  seemed  to 
have  a  very  distinct  conception  of  the  ultimate  misery  of  im- 
penitent sinners,  as  making  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind. 
Aroused  by  the  images  of  terror  which  were  then  presented  to 
her,  and  operated  upon  by  other  circumstances  which  were  cal- 
culated to  awaken  her  religious  sensibilities,  she  became  very 
thoughtful,  and  exhibited  at  this  early  period  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  religious  things.  She  was  too  young  to  appreciate 
fully  the  relation  existing  between  herself  and  the  Deity  ;  but 
the  idea  of  God  was  so  far  developed  to  her  opening  but  vigor- 
ous conceptions,  that  she  inwardly  and  deeply  recognised  His 
claims  to  her  homage  and  her  love.  She  endeavoured  to  con- 
form to  these  convictions,  not  only  by  doing  in  other  respects 
whatever  seemed  to  be  the  will  of  God,  but  by  openly  and 
frankly  expressing  her  determination  to  lead  a  religious  life. 
Happy  jn  these  solemn  views  and  determinations,  she  one  day, 
with  a  frankness  perhaps  gi'eater  than  her  prudence,  remarked 
in  the  presence  of  her  associates,  that  she  was  ready  to  become 
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a  martyr  for  God.  The  girls  who  resided  with  her  at  the  Bene- 
dictines, not  altogether  pleased  that  one  so  young  should  go  so 
far  before  them  in  a  course  so  honourable,  and  supposing  per- 
haps that  they  discovered  some  ingredients  of  human  pride 
mingling  with  religious  sincerity,  came  to  the  conclusion  to  test 
such  enlarged  pretensions.  They  persuaded  her  that  Gtodin  His 
providences  had  suddenly  but  really  called  her  to  the  endurance 
of  that  martjrrdom  for  which  she  had  exhibited  and  professed  a 
mind  so  fully  prepared.  They  found  her  true  to  what  she  had 
previously  professed.  And  having  permitted  her  to  oflfer  up  her 
private  supplications,  they  conducted  her  to  a  room  selected  for 
the  purpose,  with  all  those  circumstances  of  deliberateness  and 
solemnity,  which  were  appropriate  to  so  marked  an  occasion. 
They  spread  a  cloth  upon  the  floor,  upon  which  she  was  required 
to  kneel,  and  which  was  destined  to  receive  her  blood«  One  of 
the  older  girls  then  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  executioner, 
and  lifted  a  large  cutlass,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  separating 
her  head  from  her  body.  At  this  critical  moment,  overcome  by 
her  fears,  which  were  stronger  than  her  young  faith,  she  cried 
out,  that  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  die  taithout  the  consent  o/her 
father.  The  girls,  in  the  spirit  of  triumph,  declared  that  it  was 
a  mere  excuse  to  escape  what  was  prepared  for  her.  And  assur- 
ing her  that  God  would  not  accept  as  a  martyr  one  who  had  not 
a  martyr's  spirit,  they  insultingly  let  her  go. 

This  transaction,  so  cruel  in  its  application,  although  it  pro* 
bably  originated  in  thoughtlessness  more  than  unkindness,  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  her  mind.  Toung  as  she  was,  she  was  old 
enough  to  perceive,  that  she  had  not  only  been  open  but  volun- 
tary in  her  professions  ;  that  she  had  been  tried,  and  been  found 
wanting.  Those  religious  consolations,  which  she  had  previously 
experienced,  departed.  Something  in  her  conscience  reproached 
her,  that  she  either  wanted  courage  or  faith,  to  act  and  to  suffer, 
under  all  circumstances  and  without  any  reserve,  in  the  cause 
of  her  heavenly  Father.  It  seemed  to  her,  in  the  agitation  of 
her  spirit,  that  she  had  offended  Him,  and  that  there  was  now 
but  little  hope  of  His  support  and  favour.  Thus,  as  in  many 
other  similar  cases,  the  religious  tendency,  unkindly  crushed  in 
the  very  bud  of  its  promise,  withered  and  died. 

During  her  residence  at  the  House  of  the  Benedictines,  she 
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was  treated  with  great  kindness.  In  one  instance  otily  was  she 
the  subject  of  punishment  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  her ;  and  this  seems  to  have  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  misapprehension,  or  the  designed  misstatement  of  her 
young  associates.  Her  health,  however,  was  exceedingly  deli- 
cate ;  and  soon  after  the  transactions  just  now  mentioned,  she 
was  taken  home,  in  consequence  of  frequent  and  severe  indispo- 
sition. She  complains  that  she  was  again  left  almost  exclusively 
in  the  care  of  domestics;  and  that  consequently  she  did  not 
meet  with  that  attention  to  her  morals  and  manners,  which  was 
desirable.  Certain  it  is,  as  a  general  statement,  that  domestics 
are  not  in  a  situation  to  discharge,  in  behalf  of  young  children, 
all  those  duties  which  may  reasonably  and  justly  be  exjiected 
of  parents.  It  might  be  unjust,  however,  even  where  appear- 
ances are  unfavourable,  to  ascribe  to  parents  intentional  neglect, 
without  a  {nil  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Placed  a  second  time  at  the  Urauline  Seminary — Character  and  kindness  of  her 
paternal  half-sister — Interview  with  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of  England,  at 
her  father's  house — Explanations  of  this  interview — References  to  her  moral  and 
religious  feelings — Transferred  from  the  care  of  the  Ursulines  to  that  of  the 
Dominicans — A  Bihle  left  in  her  room — Her  study  of  it — Proposes  to  partake 
of  the  Eucharist — Bemarks. 

Each  of  her  parents  had  a  daughter  in  their  first  marriage. 
These  two  daughters,  acting  on  the  principles  and  methods  of 
personal  consecration  recognised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
had  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life  in  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent, and  thus  became  associated  in  its  system  of  instruction. 
After  having  been  taken  from  the  Benedictine  Seminary,  and 
spending  some  time  at  home  in  a  manner  not  very  profitable, 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Marie,  their  young  half-sister,  who  had 
already  spent  a  little  time  there,  was  once  more  placed  at  the 
Ursulines  with  them.  She  was  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  age. 
The  father,  sensible  that  her  education  had  hitherto  failed  to 
receive  sufficient  attention,  commended  her  to  the  especial  care 
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of  his  own  daughter,  as  the  best  qualified  of  the  two  half-sisters, 
by  kindness  of  disposition  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  her  mind  and  the  formation  of  her  manners. 
In  her  after  life,  as  she  recalled  with  gratitude  the  dealings  of 
God  with  her  in  her  younger  years,  she  spoke  in  affectionate 
terms  of  this  sister,  as  a  person  characterized  alike  by  good 
judgment  and  by  religious  sentiments,  and  as  especially  fitted 
to  train  up  young  girls/ 

"  This  good  sister,"  she  says,  "  employed  her  time  in  instruct- 
ing me  in  piety,  and  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  were 
suitable  to  my  age  and  capacity.  She  was  possessed  of  good 
talents,  which  she  improved  well.  She  spent  much  time  in 
prayer,  and  her  faith  seemed  strong  and  pura  She  denied 
herself  every  other  satisfaction,  in  order  that  she  might  be  with 
me,  and  give  me  instruction.  So  great  was  her  affection  for  me, 
that  8he  experienced,  as  she  told  me  herself,  more  pleasure  with 
me,  than  anywhere  else.  Cettain  it  is,  that  she  thought  herself 
well  paid  for  her  efforts  in  my  behalf,  whenever  I  made  suitable 
answers  on  the  studies  in  which  I  was  engaged.  Under  her 
care  I  soon  became  mistress  of  most  of  those  things  which  were 
suitable  for  me." 

At  this  period  of  her  life  an  incident  occurred,  which  requires 
some  explanation.  The  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
was  subsequent  to  the  great  Civil  War  in  England,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
government,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
royal  family.  Charles  had  married  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  sister  of  Lewis  XIII.  of  France. 
She  fled  from  England  to  her  own  country  in  1644  ;  residing 
for  the  most  part,  in  sorrow  and  poverty,  in  the  Convent  of 
Chaillot,  at  that  time  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
but  now  making  a  part  of  the  city  itself  She  died  in  1669  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  her  death  furnished  occasion  for 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  funeral  orations  of  Bossuet. 

Some  years  after  her  flight  this  distinguished  person  visited 
the  city  of  Montargis ;  and  as  the  family  of  M.  De  la  Mothe 
held  a  high  rank  in  that  city,  and  especially  as  there  were  pro- 
bably some  common  grounds  of  religious  sympathy  and  attach- 
ment, it  will  not  be  surprising  that  Henrietta  Maria  should 
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have  honoured  them  with  a  visit.  It  is  related  in  her  Auto- 
biography, that,  while  she  was  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Ursulines, 
she  was  frequently  sent  for  by  her  father.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  she  says  that  she  found  at  her  father's  house  the  Queen 
of  England.  She  was  then  near  eight  years  of  age.  "  My 
father  told  the  Queen's  Confessor,  that,  if  he  wanted  a  little 
amusement,  he  might  entertain  himself  with  me,  and  propound 
some  questions  to  me.  He  tried  me  with  several  very  difficult 
ones,  to  which  I  returned  such  correct  answers,  that  he  carried 
me  to  the  Queen,  and  said  to  her,  ^  Your  Majesty  must  have 
some  diversion  with  this  child.'  She  also  tried  me,  and  was  so 
well  satisfied  and  pleased  with  my  lively  answers  and  my  man- 
ners, that  she  not  only  requested  my  father  to  place  me  with 
her,  but  urged  her  proposition  with  no  small  importunity,  assur- 
ing him  that  she  would  take  particular  care  of  me,  and  going 
so  far  as  to  intimate,  that  she  would  make  me  Maid  of  Honour 
to  the  princess,  her  daughter.  Her  desire  for  me  was  so  great, 
that  the  refusal  of  my  father  evidently  disobliged  her.  Doubt- 
less it  was  God  who  caused  this  refusal,  and  who  in  doing  so 
turned  off  the  stroke  which  might  have  probably  intercepted 
my  salvation.  Weak  as  I  then  was,  how  could  I  have  withstood 
the  temptations  and  distractions  incidental  to  a  connexion  with 
persons  so  high  in  rank  ?" 

After  this  interview  she  went  back  as  usual  to  the  Ursuline 
Seminary,  where  her  paternal  half-sister  continued  her  affec^ 
tionate  care.  But  her  authority  was  limited ;  she  could  not 
control,  in  all  respects,  the  conduct  of  the  other  girls  who 
boarded  there,  with  whom  the  younger  sister,  Jeanne  Marie, 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  associate,  and  from  whom  she  acknow- 
ledges, in  the  account  she  has  given  of  her  life,  that  she  con- 
tracted some  bad  habits.  She  ceased  to  be  entirely  strict  and 
scrupulous  in  the  utterance  of  the  truth ;  she  became  in  some 
degree  peevish  in  her  temper,  and  careless  and  undevout  in  her 
religious  feelings,  passing  whole  days  without  thinking  of  Qod. 
But  happily  she  did  not  remain  long  under  the  power  of  such 
vicious  tendencies  and  habits.  Her  sister's  unwearied  watchful- 
ness and  assiduity  were  the  means,  with  the  divine  blessing,  of 
recovering  her  from  this  temporary  declension.  And  she  re- 
mained at  the  Seminary  some  time  longer,  always  making  rapid 
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improvement  when  she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  conciliating  the  esteem  of  her  associates  and  instructors,  by 
her  regular  and  virtuous  deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  profi- 
ciency in  knowledge. 

At  ten  years  of  age  she  was  taken  home  again.  After  a  short 
residence  at  home,  she  was  placed  at  the  Dominican  convent, 
probably  the  same  of  which  De  la  Force  gives  so  particular  an 
account  in  his  work,  entitled  NouveUe  Description  de  la  France. 
It  was  founded  in  1242.  "  I  stayed,"  she  says,  "  only  a  little 
while  at  home.  The  reason  of  my  remaining  so  short  a  time 
was  this :  A  nun  of  the  Dominican  Order,  who  belonged  to  a 
distinguished  family,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  father, 
elicited  him  to  place  me  in  her  convent,  of  which  she  was 
Prioress.  This  lady  had  conceived  a  great  affection  for  me; 
and  she  promised  my  father  that  she  would  take  care  of  me 
herself,  and  would  make  me  lodge  in  her  own  chamber.  But 
circumstances  occurred  which  prevented  her  from  fulfilling  her 
intentions.  Various  troubles  arose  in  the  religious  community 
of  which  she  had  the  charge,  which  necessarily  occupied  her 
attention,  so  that  she  was  not  in  a  situation  to  take  much  care 
of  me." 

Her  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement,  during  her 
residence  in  the  Dominican  convent,  were  interrupted  in  some 
degree  by  sickness ;  but  with  a  mind  of  naturally  enlarged 
capacity,  which  seemed  to  have  an  instinct  for  knowledge,  she 
could  hardly  fail  to  improve.  At  this  place  she  was  left  more 
by  herself  than  had  been  customary  with  her.  But  her  soli- 
tary hours,  secluded  as  she  was  in  a  great  degree  from  objects 
that  might  have  distracted  her  attention,  were  not  unprofitable 
ones.  One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The 
pupils  of  the  convent,  although  they  received  religious  instruc- 
tion in  other  ways,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  possession 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  have  had  the  use  of  it  in  private.  A  Bible, 
however,  had  been  providentially  left,  by  whose  instrumentality, 
or  from  what  motive,  is  unknown,  in  the  chamber  which  was 
assigned  to  Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe.  Toung  as  she  was, 
she  seems  to  have  had  a  heart  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree,  the 
value  of  this  heaven-sent  gift  "  /  speiU  whole  dajfs"  she  says, 
*'  in  reading  it,  giving  no  attention  to  other  books  or  other  aub* 
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jectafroin  morning  to  night ;  and  having  great  powers  of  recol- 
lection^ I  committed  to  memory  the  historical  parts  entirely," 
It  is  highly  probable  that  these  solitary  perusals  of  the  Bible 
had  an  influence  on  her  mind  through  life,  not  only  in  en- 
larging its  sphere  of  thought  and  activity,  but  by  teaching  her 
to  look  to  God  alone  for  direction,  and  by  laying  deep  and 
broad  the  foundations  of  that  piety  which  she  subsequently 
experienced. 

She  remained  at  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans  eight  months. 
When  she  entered  upon  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age,  she  pro- 
posed to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  She  ac- 
knowledges, that  for  some  time  previous  she  had  been  remiss 
in  religious  duties.  Some  jealousies  and  disaffections,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  had  sprung  up  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  her  father's  family.  A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
melancholy  seems  to  have  entered  her  mind ;  and,  as  if  weary 
of  God,  she  gave  up  what  little  religious  inclination  and  feeling 
she  had,  saying,  "  she  was  none  the  better  for  it,"  and  wickedly 
implying  in  the  remark,  that  the  troubles  connected  with  reli- 
gion exceeded  the  benefits  resulting  from  it.  It  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  she  had  given  up  religion,  but  rather  had 
given  up  many  favourable  feelings  and  many  outward  pi-actices 
connected  with  religion.  This  remark  will  be  the  better  under- 
stood when  we  say,  that,  although  she  had  been  interested  in 
religion,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  possessed  those  traits  or 
qualities  which  really  constitute  it.  Prompted,  partly  by  ex- 
ample, and  partly  by  serious  impressions,  she  had  sought  it,  but 
had  not  found  it.  Her  religious  interest  varied  at  diflferent 
times.  At  one  time,  in  particular,  it  seems  to  have  been  very 
great.  She  seems  to  have  had  convictions  of  sin ;  she  had  some 
desires  to  live  in  God's  guidance  and  favour ;  she  formed  good 
resolutions ;  she  had  a  degree  of  inward  consolation.  But  when 
we  examine  these  experiences  closely,  I  think  we  shall  find  rea- 
son for  saying,  that  such  desires,  convictions,  and  resolutions, 
which  often  lay  near  the  suriace  of  the  mind  without  stin*ing 
very  much  its  inward  depths,  were,  in  her  case  at  least,  the 
incidents  and  preparatives  of  religion,  rather  than  religion  itself. 
The  great  inward  Teacher,  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  not  as  yet  sub- 
dued the  natural  life,  and  given  a  new  life  in  Christ.     She  her- 
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self  intimates,  that  her  religion  was  chiefly  in  appearance,  and 
that  self,  and  not  the  love  of  God,  was  at  the  bottom. 

The  suggestion  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
and  thus  by  an  outward  act  at  least,  to  array  herself  more  dis- 
tinctly on  the  Lord's  side,  seems  to  have  originated  with  her 
father.  In  order  to  bring  about  what  he  had  near  at  heart,  he 
placed  her  again  at  the  Ursuline  Seminary.  Her  paternal  half- 
sister,  who  appears  to  have  had  some  increased  and  leading  re- 
sponsibility as  an  instructress,  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  but 
at  the  same  time  aware  of  her  unfortunate  state  of  mind,  laboured 
assiduously  to  give  rise  to  better  inward  dispositions.  The  labours 
of  this  patient  and  affectionate  sister,  who  knew  what  it  was 
both  to  believe  and  to  pray,  and  for  whom  religion  seems  to  have 
had  a  charm  above  everything  else,  were  so  effectual,  that  Jeanne 
Marie  now  thought,  as  she  expresses  it,  "  of  giving  heraelf  to 
God  in  good  earnest,"  The  day  at  length  arrived  ;  she  felt  that 
the  occasion  was  too  important  to  be  trifled  with  ;  she  made  an 
outward  confession  of  her  sins,  with  apparent  sincerity  and  do- 
voutness,  and  partook  of  the  sacramental  element  for  the  first 
time  with  a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction.  But  the  result 
showed  that  the  heart  was  not  reached.  The  day  of  her  re- 
demption had  not  come.  The  season  and  its  solemnity  passed 
away,  without  leaving  an  effectual  impression.  The  sleeping 
passions  were  again  awaked.  ^'  My  faults  and  failings,"  she 
says,  "  were  soon  repeated,  and  drew  me  off  from  the  care  and 
the  duties  of  religion."  She  grew  tall ;  her  features  began  to 
develop  themselves  into  that  beauty  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished her.  Her  mother,  pleased  with  her  appearance,  indulged 
her  in  dress.  The  combined  power  of  her  personal  and  mental 
attractions  were  felt  in  the  young  and  unreflecting  attachments 
of  persons  of  the  other  sex.  The  world  resumed  its  influence, 
and  Christ  was  in  a  great  degree  forgotten. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  often  take  place  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  religious  experience.  To-day  there  are  serious  thoughts, 
awakened  and  quickened  feelings,  and  good  resolutions  ;  every- 
thing wears  a  propitious  aspect  To-morrew,  purposes  are 
abandoned,  feelings  vanish  ;  and  the  reality  of  the  world  takes 
the  place  of  the  anticipations  of  religion.  To-day  the  hearts  of 
mothers  and  sisters,  and  of  other  friends,  who  have  laboured 
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long  and  prayed  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  them,  are  cheered  and  gladdened.  To-morrow  they  find  the 
solicitations  to  pleasure  prevailing  over  the  exhortations  to  vir- 
tue ;  and  those  who  had  been  serious  and  humble  for  a  time, 
returning  again  to  the  world.  But  it  is  often  the  case,  that  these 
alternations  of  feeling,  which  it  is  not  easy  always  to  explain, 
have  an  important  connexion,  under  the  administration  of  a 
higher  and  divine  providence,  with  the  most  favourable  results. 
They  may,  in  many  cases,  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  that  inward  training,  which  the  soul  must  pass 
through,  before  it  reaches  the  position  of  true  submission  and 
of  permanent  love.  They  show  us  the  great  strength  of  that 
attachment  which  binds  us  to  attractions  which  perish,  the  things 
of  time  and  sense.  They  leave  a  deep  impression  of  the  for- 
bearance and  long-sufiering  of  God.  They  teach  the  necessity 
of  the  special  and  powerful  operations  of  divine  grace,  without 
which  the  heart,  naturally  alienated  from  all  attachment  to  the 
true  object  of  its  love,  would  perish  in  its  worldly  idolatry. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Visit  from  ber  cousin  De  Toifisi,  Missionary  to  Cochin  China — Results  of  this  visit — 
Renewed  religious  efforts — Endeavours  to  obtain  salvation  Jbj  works  rather  than 
hy  faith — Return  of  spiritual  declension — Account  which  she  gives  of  ber  own 
feelings  and  conduct  at  this  time — Remarks. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France,  de- 
sirous to  spread  abroad  the  Christian  religion,  was  enlarging  its 
missions  in  the  East  Among  the  individuals  whose  piety  led 
them  to  engage  in  this  benevolent  work,  was  a  nephew  of  M.  De 
la  Mothe.  His  name  was  De  Toissi,  of  whom  some  account  is 
given  in  the  History  of  Foreign  Missions,  Relation  des  Missions 
EtrcmghreSy  under  the  name  of  De  Chamesson.  This  young 
man,  in  company  with  one  of  the  French  bishops,  the  titular 
bishop  of  Heliopolis,  had  commenced  his  journey  to  the  place  of 
his  labours  in  Cochin  China  ;  and  in  passing  through  Montargis, 
had  called  at  the  residence  of  his  uncje.  His  visit  was  short ; 
but  characterized  as  it  was  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  was 
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about  to  leave  his  native  land  perhaps  for  ever,  and  on  business 
too  that  was  infinitely  dear  to  the  heart  of  humanity  and  religion, 
it  was  full  of  interest.  He  was  one  of  those,  who  could  say  in 
the  sweet  language  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  when  in  after 
life  she  suffered  in  prison  and  in  exile, 

*'  My  country,  Lord,  art  Thou  alone  ; 
No  other  can  I  claim  or  own  ; 
The  point,  where  all  my  wishes  meet, — 
My  Law,  my  Love,  life*8  only  sweet." 

''  I  happened,"  she  says,  ^'  at  that  time  to  be  gone  walking 
with  my  companions,  which  I  seldom  did.  At  my  return  he 
was  gone.  They  gave  me  an  account  of  his  sanctity,  and  of  the 
things  he  had  said.  I  was  so  touched  with  it,  that  I  was  over- 
come with  sorrow.  I  cried  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night." 

This  was  one  of  those  incidents  in  the  Providence  of  Gkxl, 
which  come  home  to  the  heart.  How  often  has  the  mere  sight 
of  a  truly  pious  man  brought  the  hardened  sinner  under  convic- 
tion !  How  often  have  those  who  have  been  unmoved  by  the 
most  eloquent  religious  appeals,  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
most  simple  and  unpretending  words,  when  uttered  ander  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  such  a  result  When  she  heard  the 
statement  of  the  deep  and  devoted  piety  of  her  cousin  De  Toissi, 
her  thoughts,  from  contrast  rather  than  resemblance,  naturally 
reverted  to  herself  She  remembered  how  often  God  had  called 
her ;  and  how  often  she  had  listened  without  obeying,  or  had 
obeyed  without  persevering.  "  What !"  she  exclaimed  to  her 
Confessor  and  religious  teacher,  ^^  am  I  the  only  person  in  our 
family  to  be  lost  1  Alas !  help  me  in  my  salvation."  Her 
whole  soul  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  her  situation.  She  recalled 
with  deep  compunction  her  repeated  seasons  of  seriousnees  and 
religious  inquiry,  and  of  subsequent  declension.  '^  Alas  1"  she 
exclaimed, ''  what  grief  I  now  sustained  for  having  displeased 
God  !  What  regrets !  What  exclamations  1  What  tears  of 
sorrow  !"  Once  more  she  endeavoured  to  bring  her  mind  to  a 
religious  frame.  Once  more  she  applied  herself  to  the  task  of 
her  soul's  salvation,  apparently  with  great  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness ;  but  without  being  able  to  find  the  simple  way  of  accept- 
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ance  hj  faith.  She  resisted  her  passions,  which  were  liable  to 
be  strongly  moved,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  saccesa  She 
asked  the  forgiveness  of  those  whom  she  had  displeased.  Ap- 
preciating, in  some  degree,  the  relation  between  religion  and 
practical  benevolence,  she  visited  the  poor,  gave  them  food  and 
clothing,  and  taught  them  the  catechism.  She  spent  much 
time  in  private  reading  and  praying.  She  purchased  and  read 
some  of  the  practical  and  devotional  books  which  were  most 
highly  valued  among  her  people,  such  as  the  Life  of  Madame 
de  Chantal  and  the  works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  She  inscribed 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  in  large  characters  upon  a  piece  of 
paper ;  and  so  attached  it  to  her  person  as  to  be  continually 
reminded  of  Him.  With  an  erroneous  notion  of  expiating  her 
sin  by  her  own  suffering,  she  voluntarily  subjected  herself  to 
various  bodily  austerities.  Determining  to  leave  nothing  undone 
which  seemed  to  furnish  any  hope  of  spiritual  improvement,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  she  made  a  vow,  in  imitation  of  the 
devout  Madame  de  Chantal,  of  ever  aiming  at  the  highest  per- 
fection, and  of  doing  the  will  of  God  in  everything.  This 
undoubtedly  was  an  important  resolution,  which,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  would  have  been  followed  by  the  happiest  conse- 
quences, if  it  had  not  been  made  in  her  own  strength,  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  great  renovating  principle,  that  all  true  strength 
is  derived  from  God  through  Christ  by  faith.  Among  other 
things,  she  came  to  the  resolution,  if  Providence  should  permit, 
to  enter  a  Convent,  and  in  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  aid 
from  any  other  source,  to  secure  her  spiritual  interests  and  her 
salvation  by  becoming  a  Nun.  This  part  of  her  plan,  which 
shewed  the  depth  of  her  feeling,  was  frustrated  by  her  father, 
who  was  tenderly  attached  to  her,  and,  while  he  was  earnestly 
desirous  that  his  daughter  might  become  truly  religious,  be- 
lieved that  she  might  possess  religion  without  separatmg  from 
her  family,  and  without  an  entire  seclusion  from  the  world. 

The  Lord  of  Life,  no  doubt,  beheld  and  sympathized  in  the 
anxiety  which  she  felt,  and  in  the  efforts  she  made.  God  is  not 
indifferent.  He  never  can  be  indifferent,  to  those  who  strive  to 
enter  in.  He  numbers  all  their  tears ;  He  registers  all  their 
resolves.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  state  of  mind  be 
that  of  true  striving  after  God,  He  himself  has  inspired  it.     It 
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is  tnie  that  He  sometimes  permits  those  whom  He  determines 
eventually  to  bless,  to  strive  long,  and  perhaps  to  wander  in 
erroneous  ways.  But  the  result  of  this  painful  experience  will 
be,  that  they  will  ultimately  understand  much  better  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done,  the  direction  and  the  issue  of  the 
true  path.  They  have  a  lesson  to  learn  which  cannot  well  be 
dispensed  with ;  and  God  therefore  is  willing  that  they  should 
learn  it.  What  that  lesson  is,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  in 
individual  cases.  Perhaps  the  remains  of  self-confidence  exist 
within  them,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  the  experience  of 
the  sorrows  which  are  attendant  upon  the  enx)r8  it  invariably 
commits.  And  accordingly  God  leaves  them  to  test  the  value 
of  human  wisdom.  They  try  it ;  they  fall  into  mistakes ; 
they  are  overwhelmed  with  confusion ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  they  see  the  necessity  and  importance  of  reposing 
all  their  confidence  in  Him,  who  alone  can  guide  them  in 
safety. 

Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe  continued  in  this  state  of  mind 
about  a  year.  But  this  also  had  its  end.  What  led  to  the 
termination  of  religious  prospects  so  flattering,  it  is  difficult  to 
state.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking,  however,  that  tiie 
love  of  God,  not  far  from  this  time,  began  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  accession  and  influence  of  a  love,  which  was  more  mixed 
and  earthly  in  its  origin.  She  relates  that  her  father  with  his 
family  left  the  city  of  Montargis,  in  order  to  spend  some  days 
in  the  country  ;  and  that  he  took  with  him  a  very  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  one  of  his  near  relations.  This  young  man, 
of  whom  she  speaks  in  high  terms  for  his  religious  sentiments, 
as  well  as  his  intellectual  and  other  accomplishments,  became 
much  attached  to  her.  She  was  still  young,  being  only  in  her 
fourteenth  year.  This  individual,  notwithstanding  her  imma- 
ture age,  made  propositions  of  marriage.  And  this,  after  a  snit* 
able  time,  would  probably  have  been  the  result,  with  the  cordial 
consent  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  but  their  relationship  was 
so  near  as  to  bring  them  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity 
prohibited  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  obstacle  could  have 
been  removed  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Papal  See ;  but  still 
it  was  so  serious,  that  her  father  did  not  think  it  proper  to  give 
his  consent.     Still  they  were  mutually  pleased,  and  spent  much 
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time  in  each  other's  company.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  she 
says  significantly  and  penitently,  that  she  ^' began  to  seek  in 
the  creature  what  she  had  previously  found  in  God."  But 
we  will  let  her  describe  her  spiritual  decleusion  in  her  own 
language. 

She  says,  "  I  left  off  prayer.  I  became  as  a  vineyard  exposed 
to  pillage,  whose  hedges,  torn  down,  gave  liberty  to  all  the 
creatures  to  ravage  it.  I  began  to  seek  in  the  ci^eature  what  I 
had  found  in  Ood.  And  thou,  oh  my  God  !  didst  leave  me  to 
myself,  because  I  left  thee  first,  and  wast  pleased,  in  permitting 
me  to  sink  into  the  horrible  pit,  to  make  me  see  and  feel  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  state  of  continual  watchfulness  and 
communion  with  thyself.  Thou  hast  taught  thy  people,  that  thou 
wilt  destroy  those  who,  by  indulging  wrongly  placed  affections, 
depart  from  thee.  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  27.)  Alas  !  their  departure 
alone  causes  their  destruction  ;  since  in  departing  from  Thee,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  they  enter  into  the  region  of  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death.  And  there,  bereft  of  all  true  strength,  they 
will  remain.  It  is  not  possible  that  they  should  ever  arise  again, 
unless  Thou  shalt  revisit  them  ;  unless  Thou  shalt  restore  them 
to  light  and  life,  by  illuminating  their  darkness,  and  by  melting 
their  icy  hearts.  Thou  didst  leave  me  to  myself,  because  I  left 
Thee  first.  But  such  was  Thy  goodness,  that  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  Thou  didst  leave  me  with  regret" 

"  I  readily  gave  way,"  she  says,  "  to  sallies  of  passion.  I 
failed  in  being  strictly  conscientious  and  careful  in  the  utterance 
of  the  truth.  I  became  not  only  vain,  but  corrupt  in  heart. 
Although  I  kept  up  some  outward  religious  appearances,  religion 
itself,  as  a  matter  of  inward  experience,  had  become  to  me  a 
matter  of  indifference.  I  spent  much  time,  both  day  and  night, 
in  reading  romances,  those  strange  inventions  to  destroy  youth. 
I  was  proud  of  my  personal  appearance,  so  much  so  that,  con- 
trary to  my  former  practices,  I  began  to  pass  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  before  the  mirror.  I  found  so  much  pleasure  in  viewing 
myself  in  it,  that  I  thought  others  were  in  the  right,  who  prac- 
tised the  same.  Instead  of  making  use  of  this  exterior,  which 
Qoi  gave  me  as  a  means  of  loving  Him  more,  it  became  to  me 
the  unhappy  source  of  a  vain  and  sinful  self-complacency.  All 
seemed  to  me  to  look  beautiful  in  my  person  ;  but  in  my  de- 
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clension  and  darkness  I  did  not  then  perceive,  that  the  outward 
beauty  covered  a  ein/td  and/aUen  souL" 

But  this  was  not  the  judgment  then  passed  upon  her  by  the 
world, — so  severe  in  the  exaction  of  its  own  claims,  but  so  indul- 
gent in  mitigating  the  claims  of  God.  Under  a  form  outwardly 
beautiful,  and  veiled  by  manners  that  had  received  the  most 
correct  and  advantageous  culture,  it  was  not  easy  for  man  to 
perceive  the  elements  and  workings  of  a  heart  which  harboured 
moral  and  religious  rebellion.  In  the  eye  of  the  world,  imper- 
fectly capable  of  penetrating  beyond  the  exterior,  which  delights 
in  elegance  of  form  and  perfection  of  manners,  there  was  but 
little  to  blame,  and  much  to  praise ;  but  in  the  eye  of  Gkxl, 
which  sees  and  estimates  the  inmost  motive,  it  was  not  possible 
for  outward  beauty  to  furnish  a  compensation  for  inward  defor- 
mity. And  in  using  the  phrase  inward  deformity,  we  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  she  was  worse  than  many  others  who  have 
a  reputation  for  good  morals.  Estimating  her  by  the  world's 
standard,  she  had  her  good  qualities,  as  well  as  those  of  an 
opposite  character,  her  excellences  as  well  as  her  defects.  Never- 
theless, there  was  that  wanting  which  constitutes  the  soul's  true 
light,  without  which  all  other  beauty  fades,  and  all  other  excel- 
lence is  but  excellence  in  name, — the  love  ofOod  in  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Removal  from  Montargis  to  Paris — I/oais  XIV. — CharactGnstics  of  the 
Effect  of  bor  removal  to  Parin  upon  her  character — Her  personal  appearance 
at  this  period — Offers  of  marriage — Is  married  to  M.  Gayon  in  March  1664 — 
Notices  of  the  family  of  M.  Guyon. 

SoMK  time  in  the  year  1663,  M.  De  la  Mothe  removed  his 
family  from  Montargis  to  Paris, — a  step  obviously  not  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  his  daughter,  in  a  religious  sense.  Paris  was  at 
that  time,  as  now,  the  centre  of  scientific  culture  and  the  arts, 
of  refinement  of  manners  and  of  fashionable  gaiety.  Louis 
XIV.  was  then  the  reigning  sovereign  of  France, — a  man  of 
considerable  powers  of  intellect,  and  of  great  energy  of  will, — 
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in  whom  two  leading  desires  predominated — the  one  to  make 
France  great,  the  other  to  make  himself  the  source  and  centre 
of  her  greatness.  The  greatness  of  France,  sustained  and  illus- 
trated in  the  wisdom  and  splendour  of  her  great  monarch,  was 
the  central  and  powerful  element  of  his  system  of  action. 
Hence  the  expense  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the  royal  palaces, 
and  all  the  great  public  works  of  a  national  character ;  hence 
his  vast  efforts  to  enrich  and  beautify  Versailles,  which  he  had 
selected  as  his  principal  residence  ;  hence  his  desire  to  attach  to 
his  person,  and  to  rank  among  the  attendants  of  his  court,  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  nobles.  His  munificence  to  men  of 
literature,  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
which  characterized  all  great  public  occasions,  all  sprung  from 
the  same  source.* 

All  France,  and  particularly  Paris,  felt  an  influence  so  well 
adapted  to  harmonize  with  the  tendencies  of  the  human  heart. 
It  was  an  age  characterized  by  many  noble  efforts  in  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  equally  characterized  by  its  unfounded  pre- 
tensions, its  vanity,  and  its  voluptuousness.  Almost  everything, 
especially  in  the  capital,  was  calculated  to  dispossess  humility, 
and  to  impart  an  exag^rated  turn  of  mind.  ThTeighte  and 
sounds,  the  displays  of  wealth,  in  every  street ;  the  crowded 
populace,  intoxicated  with  the  celebrity  of  their  sovereign  and 
of  their  nation ;  the  vulgar  and  the  fashionable  amusements, 
which  were  without  end  ;  all  were  calculated  to  divert  the  mind 
from  serious  reflection — to  lead  it  to  sympathize  with  the  senses, 
and  to  dissociate  it  from  its  own  inward  centre ;  a  state  of 
things  which  would  have  been  a  severe  trial  even  to  established 
piety. 

This  unpropitious  state  of  things  had  an  unfavourable  effect 
upon  Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe ;  and  accordingly  she  intimates, 
in  the  record  of  her  feelings,  that  she  began  to  entertain  exag- 
gerated ideas  of  herself,  and  that  her  vanity  increased.  This 
was  the  natural  result  of  her  new  position.  Her  parents,  as 
well  as  herself,  led  astray  by  the  new  state  of  society  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  spared  no  cost  in  obtaining  whatever 
might  make  her  appear  to  advantage.     The  world,  illuminated 

*  Thirty-six  thouiiand  labourers  were  employed  at  Versailles  at  one  time. 
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with  false  lights  to  her  young  vision,  seemed  to  be  in  reality 
what  it  was  chiefly  in  appearance,  and  consequently  presented 
itself  as  an  object  worth  conquering  and  possessing.  At  this 
period  she  gave  to  it,  more  warmly  and  unreservedly  than  at 
any  other,  that  kindling  heart  and  expanded  intellect,  which 
she  afterwaids  gave  to  religion.  She  was  tall  and  well  made 
in  her  person ;  refined  and  prepossessing  in  her  manners,  and 
possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of  conversation.  Her  counte- 
nance, formed  upon  the  Grecian  model,  and  characterized  by  a 
brilliant  eye  and  expansive  forehead,  had  in  it  a  natural  majesty, 
which  impressed  the  beholder  with  a  sentiment  of  deep  respect, 
while  it  attracted  by  its  sweetness.  Her  great  powers  of  mind 
(a  mind  which  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  writere  of  the 
French  Encyclopedic  was  formed  for  the  world,  ^^fait  pour  It 
monde*')  added  to  the  impression  which  she  made  on  her  oitrance 
into  Parisian  society. 

Under  these  circumstances  her  future  husband,  M.  Jacques 
Guy  on,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  sought  her  in  marriage.  He  was 
not  the  only  person  whose  attention  was  directed  to  her. 
"  Several  apparently  advantageous  offers  of  marriage,"  she  says, 
"  were  made  for  me ;  but  God,  unwilling  to  have  me  loat^  did 
not  iKjrmit  them  to  succeed."  In  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  time  and  country,  (a  custom  oftentimes  but  little  pro- 
pitious to  those  who  are  most  deeply  concerned,)  the  arrange- 
ments in  this  important  business  were  made  by  her  father  and 
her  suitor  with  but  little  regard  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe.  She  did  not  see  her  designated 
husband  till  a  few  days  before  her  marriage ;  and  when  she 
did  see  him,  she  did  not  find  her  affections  united  to  him.  She 
gives  us  distinctly  to  understand  in  her  Autobiography,  that 
there  were  other  individuals  who  sought  her,  with  whom  she 
could  have  more  fully  sympathized,  and  could  have  been  more 
happy.  But  a  regard  for  the  opinions  of  her  father,  in  whom 
she  had  the  greatest  confidence,  (although  in  this  case  he  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  too  much  by  Uie  circumstance  of  the 
great  wealth  of  M.  Guyon,)  overruled  every  other  cousideration. 
She  signed  the  articles  of  marriage,  without  being  permitted  to 
know  what  they  were,  on  the  28th  of  January  1664,  but  she 
was  not  matried   till  the  21st  of  March  in  the  same  year. 
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She  had  then  nearly  completed  her  sixteenth  year.    Her  hus- 
band was  thirty-eight. 

Of  the  family  of  her  husband  we  know  but  little.  His  father, 
a  man  of  activity  and  talent,  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by 
completing  the  Canal  of  Briare,  which  connects  the  Loire  with 
the  Seine.  This  great  work  (a  work  the  more  remarkable  for 
being  the  first  important  one  of  the  kind  that  was  under- 
taken in  France)  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
under  the  auspices  of  his  distinguished  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Sully.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  and  the  retirement  of  Sully 
from  the  administration  of  afl^rs,  the  work  was  suspended 
till  1638,  when  Louis  XTTL  made  arrangemepts,  on  liberal 
terms,  with  two  individuals,  Messrs.  Jacques  Guyon  and  another 
individual  by  the  name  of  Bouteroue,  to  complete  it.  In  this 
way  Guyon,  who  was  entirely  successful  in  an  undertaking 
beset  with  difficulties,  was  not  only  brought  into  public  notice, 
but  became  very  wealthy.  He  was  also  rewarded  with  a  patent 
of  nobility  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  the  then  leading 
minister.  His  wealth,  as  well  as  an  honourable  and  noble  posi- 
tion in  society,  seems  to  have  been  inherited  by  his  only  son, 
the  individual  to  whom  Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe  was  thus 
united  in  marriage. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

Bemarks  on  her  marriage — ^Treatment  she  experienced  at  her  husband's  house — 
Uddndnesa  of  her  mother-in-law — The  great  incompatibleness  of  her  situation 
and  her  character— Her  situation  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  designs  of 
Pro'vidence — Her  account  of  the  trials  she  endured. 

Ih  the  union  before  us,  the  circumstance  of  great  wealth  and 
of  noble  rank  did  not  compensate  for  diversity  of  disposition 
and  for  great  disparity  of  age.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  Madame  Guyon,  with  all  her  advantages  of  beauty,  talent, 
and  honourable  position  in  society,  could  be  entirely  satisfied, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  a  husband  twenty-two  years  older 
than  herself,  whom  she  had  seen  but  three  days  before  her 
marriage,  and  who  had  obtained  her  through  the  principle  of 
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filial  obedience,  rather  than  through  that  of  warm  and  volun- 
tary affection. 

"  No  sooner,"  she  says,  "  was  I  at  the  house  of  my  husband 
than  I  perceived  it  would  be  for  me  a  house  of  mourning.  In 
my  father's  house  every  attention  had  been  paid  to  my  manners. 
In  order  to  cultivate  propriety  of  speech  and  command  of 
language,  I  had  been  encouraged  to  speak  freely  on  the  various 
questions  which  were  started  in  our  family  circle.  There  every- 
thing was  set  oflf  in  full  view ;  everything  was  characterized  by 
elegance.  But  it  was  very  diflferent  in  the  house  of  my  hus- 
band, which  was  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  who 
had  long  been  a  widow,  and  who  regarded  nothing  else  but 
saving.  The  elegance  of  my  father's  house,  which  I  regarded 
as  the  result  of  polite  dispositions,  they  sneered  at  as  pride.  In 
my  father's  house  whatever  I  said  was  listened  to  with  atten* 
tion,  and  often  with  applause ;  but  here,  if  I  had  occasion  to 
speak,  I  was  listened  to  only  to  be  contradicted  and  reproved. 
If  I  spoke  well,  they  said  I  was  endeavouring  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  good  speaking.  If  I  uttered  my  opinions  on  any  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  I  was  charged  with  desiring  to  enter  into  a 
dispute ;  and  instead  of  being  applauded,  I  was  simply  told  to 
hold  my  tongue,  and  was  scolded  from  morning  till  night.  I 
was  very  much  surprised  at  this  change,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
vain  dreams  of  my  youth  anticipated  an  increase,  rather  than  a 
diminution  of  the  happiness  and  the  consideration  which  I  had 
enjoyed." 

The  truth  is,  that  she  was  placed  by  her  marriage  in  a  wrong 
position — a  position  untrue  to  the  structure  of  her  mind  and 
unfavourable  to  her  happiness.  Nothing  else  could  have  been 
expected  from  an  arrangement,  in  which  so  little  regard  had  been 
paid  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties,  in  respect  to  years, 
early  habits,  and  mental  qualities.  When  considerable  unbap- 
piness  is  experienced  in  married  life,  it  naturally  implies  a  very 
considerable  diversity  in  the  relative  situation  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Some- 
times a  little  diversity  in  views  and  a  little  want  of  correspond- 
ence and  sympathy  in  feelings,  furnishing  occasion  for  an  irrita- 
tion which  is  not  great  but  constant,  may  be  the  means  of  very 
seriously  imbittering  life.     The  mind  of  Madame  Guyon  was 
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not  Id  harmouy  with  her  situatioD.  Other  persons,  it  is  true, 
with  less  experience  of  past  domestic  happiness,  and  with  less 
talent  and  refinement,  might,  perhaps,  have  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  have  regarded 
it  as  in  many  respecto  a  desirable  one.  Her  husband  was  not 
without  some  good  qualities.  What  his  pei*sonal  appearance 
was,  we  have  no  record.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  he  secured  a 
degree  of  respect  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  ;  and  he  had  a 
d^ree  of  afiection  for  his  wife,  which,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  have  increased,  and  have  rendered  their  union 
happy.  But  his  good  feelings  were  perverted  by  his  physical 
infirmities  and  sufferings,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  mother, — 
a  woman  without  education,  and  apparently  possessed  of  but 
little  liberality  of  natural  feeling, — who  retained  in  old  age,  and 
in  the  season  of  her  wealth,  those  habits  of  labour  and  of  penu- 
rious prudence,  which  were  formed  in  her  youth.  It  is  proper  to 
notice,  that  his  ill  health  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  a 
woman  as  a  nurse,  who  by  her  assiduity  and  skill,  in  seasons  of 
sickness  and  suffering,  had  gained  a  considerable  control  over  his 
mind.  This  woman  sympathized  with  the  mother-in-law,  and 
contributed  all  in  her  power  to  render  the  situation  of  the  young 
wife,  now  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  in  the  fulness  of  her  fresh 
and  warm  affections,  as  unpleasant  as  possible. 

Madame  Guyon  was  both  mentally  and  morally  out  of  her  true 
IX)sition.  The  individuals  into  whose  immediate  society  she  was 
introduced — with  whom  she  was  constantly  in  contact,  were 
characterized  by  a  want  of  intellect  and  of  scientific  and  literary 
culture,  which  was  not  compensated  either  by  moral  and  religious 
excellencies,  or  by  the  virtues  of  the  heart.  They  not  only  did 
not  appreciate  her,  but  practically,  if  not  always  intentionally, 
ihey  set  themselves  against  her.  They  were  not  only  blind  to 
her  merits,  but  rude  to  her  sympathies  aud  hopes,  and  negligent 
of  her  happiness.  Certainly  this  was  not  the  situation  for  a 
woman  of  great  intellect  and  great  sensibility  ;  a  woman  who 
was  subsequently  admitted  into  the  most  distinguished  circles  in 
France ;  a  woman  who  honourably  sustained  a  controversy  with 
the  learning  and  genius  of  Bossuet,  and  who  gave  a  strong  and 
controlling  impulse  to  the  mind  of  Fenelon  ;  a  woman,  whose 
moral  and  religious  influence  was  such,  that  Louis  XIV.,  in  his 
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Holiciitido  for  the  extirpation  of  what  he  deemed  heresy^  thooght 
It  necemary  to  impriHon  her  for  years  in  the  Bastile  and  the  prn 
Ron  of  Vinconnoft ;  who  wrote  poems  in  her  imprisonmeQt,  which 
(hvv\)QT  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  translate ;  and  one  who  has 
exortod  fin  influence  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  felt,  either  in 
Knropo  or  in  America. 

But  thoro  she  was,  and  she  felt  and  knew  that  her  earthly 
h()|)OH  wore  bhistcd.  But  she  did  not  then  perceive  what  she 
iiftorwanlH  knew,  that  God  placed  her  there  in  His  providenoe, 
lis  H«  inri<lo  Joseph  a  slave  in  Egypt,  ^^/or  her  good/'  God  had 
fonned  her  for  Hiinnclf.  He  loved  her  too  much  to  permit  her 
to  r<*infiin  long  in  harmony  with  a  world,  which,  in  its  vanity 
and  its  corruption.  He  could  not  love.  He  knew  what  was  re> 
(piinito  in  order  to  accomplish  His  own  work  ;  He  knew  under 
whfit  providc^ncos  the  natural  life  would  retain  its  ascendency, 
and  the  soul  would  bo  lost ;  and  under  what  providences  grace 
would  ho  rotKlonnl  effectual,  and  the  soul  would  be  saved.  Such 
aro  the  rulatioim  between  mind  and  place,  that  no  man  ever  is 
what  ho  iM,  indoixjudcntly  of  his  situation.  The  mind  has  no 
powor  of  acting  in  entire  sci>aration  from  the  relations  it  sustains ; 
it  knows  nothing  whore  there  are  no  objects  to  be  known  ;  loves 
nothing  whcn^  ihoru  are  no  objects  to  l)e  loved ;  does  nothing 
whcn^  lhcn»  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Its  powers  of  perception,  its 
cii|Mihiliiii»M  of  iillectionato  or  malevolent  feeling,  its  resources  of 
**  volitioiml"  or  voluntary  determination,  develop  their  strength 
and  thcMr  moral  chanictor  in  connexion  with  the  occasions  which 
rail  th(Mu  i'orih.  liCt  any  man  read  the  Life  of  St.  Augustine^ 
piirti(Milurly  in  connexion  with  what  he  has  himself  said  in  his 
OotifpMiohH,  or  tho  Life  of  Francis  Xavier,  of  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  of  (liH)rgn  Fox,  of  Haxter,  of  Wesley,  of  Broinerd,  of  Heniy 
Martyn,— and  thru  say,  if  different  circumstances  (a  situation, 
for  ifiMtniMM*,  com|»amtivoly  exempt  from  temptation  and  toil) 
would  have  duvflo|»od  the  same  men,  the  same  strength  of  pur- 
jMwio,  tho  Nuno  faith  in  God,  the  same  purity  of  life.  In  the 
h^llglotm  life  we  are  the  creatures,  not  only  of  grace,  but  of  posi- 
tion, or  mom  strictly  and  truly,  of  grace  acting  by  position.  This 
diK!trinn  thnivvs  light  and  beauty  over  the  broad  Held  of  God's 
providence,  and  shows  us  why  many  have  jiasscil  to  glory 
through  great  tribulation.     Tribulation  was  necessary  to  bring 
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them,  if  not  to  the  true  life  of  Gknl  in  the  first  instance,  to  that 
fuhiess  and  brightness  of  the  inward  life  which  they  have  expe* 
rienced.  So  that  those,  who  grow  in  grace  by  suffering,  may  do 
well  to  remember,  that  probably  nothing  but  seasons  of  trial 
would  have  fitted  them  for  the  reception  and  effectual  action  of 
that  grace  which  is  their  consolation  and  their  hope. 

This  view  Madame  Guyon  herself  subsequently  took  of  the 
subject  Subsequently,  she  saw  that  every  thing  had  been 
ordered  in  mercy.  In  her  Life  she  says,  in  relation  to  the 
trials  and  persecutions  she  endured,  '^  I  should  have  some 
difficulty  in  writing  these  things  to  you,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  apparently  giving  offence  to  charity,  if  you  had  not 
required  me  to  give  a  full  account,  without  omitting  any  thing. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  request ;  and 
that  is,  that  in  these  things  which  thus  took  place,  we  must 
endeavour  to  behold  the  hand  of  Gody  and  not  look  at  them 
merely  on  the  side  of  the  creature.  I  would  not  give  any  undue 
or  exaggerated  idea  of  the  defects  of  those  persons  by  whom 
God  had  permitted  me  to  be  afflicted.  My  mother-in-law  was 
not  destitute  of  moral  principles ;  my  husband  appeared  to  have 
some  religious  sentiments,  and  certainly  was  not  addicted  to 
open  vices.  It  is  necessary  to  look  at  every  thing  on  (he  aide  of 
Oodj  who  permitted  these  things  only  because  they  were  con- 
nected with  my  salvation,  and  because  He  would  not  have  me 
perish.  Such  was  the  strength  of  my  natural  pride,  that  no- 
thing but  some  dispensation  of  sorrow  would  have  broken  down 
my  spirit,  and  turned  me  to  God."  And  again, — "  Thou  hast 
oidered  these  things,  oh  my  God,  for  my  salvation  1  In  good- 
ness thou  hast  afflicted  me.  Enlightened  by  the  result,  I  have 
since  clearly  seen  that  these  dealings  of  thy  providence  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  me  die  to  my  vain  and  haughty 
nature.  I  had  not  power  in  myself  to  extirpate  the  evils  within 
me.     It  was  thy  providence  that  subdued  them."  * 

Her  statement  of  some  of  her  trials  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
in  a  very  abridged  form,  adjusting  anew  in  some  cases  the 
arrangement  of  the  facts. — "  The  great  fault  of  my  stepmother, 
who  was  not  without  sense  and  merit,  was,  that  she  possessed 
an  ungovernable  self  will.    This  trait  was  extraordinary  in  her  ; 

*  La  Vio  de  Madame  Guyon,  Part  I.,  ch,  6. 


il  KmkI  wwr  b^m  stiniKmtfioi  m  her  TOlti^  and  httd  become  so 
muck  a  lix«ii  imkxibfe  tan  of  her  (dhnactar,  Aal  die  could 
«i?MV<^  liT^  wtik  UTbgdtr.  From  Ae  b^psBiag  die  had  coo- 
iiHVvd  a  strong  AT^cma  to  ne«  9o  mndh  so.  that  die  oompdkd 
UM>  W  d^^  ih^  iuo«l  hrmuRtehig  tibiae.  I  was  made  the  coo- 
tultml  victim  olf  h^  hitniiMrs.  H<r  $nm  occnpalioD  was  to 
thwiurt  m^  cvHUinuttlhr :  aad  $he  hal  die  ait  and  the  cmdty  to 
iiu»|^rv  lUY  hudtMttd  wkh  die  tike  aniavooiable  smtunentaL 

*'  b\xr  iu(4aiKV«  itt  :$iiuaGkHi»  where  it  was  proper  to  have  some 
nfi(;:«n)  U^  muk  or  $taioii  im  Ufe.  they  vould  make  penotis  who 
w^n>  fiir  Mv^w  uie  iu  thdU  r«pect  take  precedence  rf  me,— a 
Ihii^  which  wa*  ciftett  >wr  trriw  to  mr  feefiogs,  and  especiaUy 
ai*  iu^  acwmut  v>t'  m^v  mother^  whR>  was  Terr  tenacioas  of  what 
wa»  \lw  lo  hvHiKHwabfo  $tsak>a  in  hri?.  azsd  who.  when  die  heard 
^xf  il  tVvuu  v^Kcr  )HHr^>tkk  ^tvHr  1  wa#  canffol  not  to  sar 
aUnU  il  iMY^lO  whuk<U  me  fcr  want  of  spirit  in  not 
alJ^  lo  uiaiutaiii  m  v  muk.  AiK>(her  dooree  of  onhappiness  was 
lh<»  di»|K^liiHi«  on  ihe  part  of  axT  hi»hauid  s  fiimilTy  whidi  re- 
Mihxi  a  shv^rt  di»faiKV  out  of  the  ctir  of  Burwy  to  prevent  roj 
viMliog  my  fiilherV  fiuuilY^  whkh  still  continued  to  reside 
within  the  city  limilik  My  pai^tii:!^  whom  1  tenderly  lofed, 
compUuntxt  that  I  came  to  see  them  so  sehlonu  little  knowing 
the  oWtHcle»  1  had  to  encvnmter.  1  never  went  to  see  them 
without  having  Si^me  bitter  ]S)¥Kche«  to  hear  at  my  retnm.  My 
»te)nnother«  knowing  how  Knd^y  I  tell  on  that  pointy  found 
means  to  upbraid  me  in  reganl  to  my  fiyuihr,  and  spoke  to  me 
incessantly  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  tather  and  mother. 

''  The  place  awignod  for  my  leeivtence  in  my  husband's  house, 
WH8  the  room  which  properly  belonged!  to  my  stepmother.  I 
had  no  place  into  which  I  could  retire  as  my  own ;  and  if  it 
had  been  otherwise^  I  could  not  have  mnaincd  alone  in  it  for 
any  length  of  time  without  ofience.  Kept  thus  continually  in 
her  presence,  die  took  the  opportunity  to  cast  unkind  reflections 
upon  me  before  many  persons  who  came  to  see  us ;  and  to  com- 
plete my  affliction,  the  person  chosen  to  act  as  nurse  to  my 
husband  entered  into  all  the  plans  of  those  who  persectited  me. 
She  kept  me  in  sight  like  a  govemesR,  and  treated  me  in  a  very 
singular  manner,  contdtlering  the  relations  actually  existing  be- 
tween US.     For  the  most  part  I  l)ore  with  patience  these  eviK 
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which  I  had  do  way  to  avoid ;  but  sometimes  1  let  some  hasty 
answer  escape  me,  which  was  to  me  a  source  of  grievous  crosses 
and  violent  reproaches  for  a  long  time  together ;  and  whan  I 
was  permitted  to  go  out  of  doors,  my  absence  added  but  little 
to  my  liberty.  The  footman  had  orders  to  give  an  account  of 
everything  I  did  ;  and  what  contributed  to  a^ravate  my  afflic- 
tions, was  the  remembrance  of  my  former  situation,  and  of  what 
I  might  have  enjoyed  under  other  circumstances.  I  could  not 
easily  foi^t  the  persons  who  had  sought  my  affections,  dwelling, 
by  a  contrasted  operation  of  mind,  on  their  agreeable  manners, 
on  the  love  they  had  for  me,  and  on  the  dispositions  they  mani- 
fested,— so  different  from  what  I  now  had  before  me.  All  this 
made  my  present  situation  very  gloomy,  and  my  burthen  in- 
tolerabla 

^  It  was  then  I  b^an  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow,  and  mingle 
my  drink  with  tears.  But  my  tears,  which  I  could  not  forbear 
shedding,  only  furnished  new  occasion  for  attack  and  reproach. 
In  regard  to  my  husband,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  from  any  natural  cruelty  that  he  treated  me  as  he  did.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  real  affection  for  me,  but  being  naturally 
hasty  in  his  temper,  his  mother  found  the  art  of  continually 
irritating  him  against  me.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  I  was  sick, 
he  was  very  much  afflicted.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  influence 
of  his  mother  and  of  the  waiting-maid  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
we  might  have  lived  happily  together. 

"  As  it  was,  my  condition  was  every  way  deplorable.  My 
stepmother  secured  her  object.  My  proud  spirit  broke  under 
her  system  of  coercion.  Married  to  a  person  of  rank  and  wealth, 
I  found  myself  a  slave  in  my  own  dwelling,  rather  than  a  free 
person.  The  treatment  which  I  received  so  impaired  the  vivacity 
of  my  nature,  that  I  became  dumb,  like  ^  the  lamb  that  is  shear- 
ing.' The  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  was  natural 
to  me,  faded  from  my  countenance.  Terror  took  possession  of 
my  mind.  I  tost  iedl  power  of  resistance.  Under  the  rod  of  my 
despotic  mistress,  I  sat  dumb  and  almost  idiotic.  Those  who 
had  heard  of  me,  but  had  never  seen  me  before,  said  one  to 
another, '  Is  this  the  person  who  sits  thus  silent  like  a  piece  of 
statuary,  that  was  famed  for  such  an  abundance  of  wit  ?'  In 
this  situation  I  looked  in  various  directions  for  help,  but  I  found 
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no  one  with  whom  I  could  commuDicate  my  unhappinees^- 
one  who  might  share  my  grief,  and  help  me  to  bear  it  To 
have  made  known  my  feelings  and  trials  to  my  parents,  would 
only  have  occasioned  new  crosses.  I  was  alone  and  helpleas  in 
my  grief" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ilor  iri«lii  result  in  a  roncwod  disposition  to  seek  God — Of  the  connexion  of  Pro* 
vi(I(!iiti«l  events  with  the  renewal  of  the  heart — ITie  birth  of  her  first  child,  and 
itH  offtjct  upon  her  mind — liosses  of  property — Experience  of  severe  sickness — 
Dratli  of  liflr  paternal  half-sister  at  Montargis,  and  of  her  mother  at  Paris — 
Krwiilt  of  these  nftiictions  upon  her  mind — Renewed  efforts  of  a  religions  nature 
-Ilor  reading — Her  interviews  at  her  father's  house  with  an  exiled  lady  of 
grt'iit  plrty — Iteniarics — Iler  interviews  with  her  cousin,  M.  De  Toissi,  MiBsionaiy 
to  <'«M'liin  niina — Her  conversation  with  a  Religious  of  the  Order  of  St  Frandt 
—  Iler  conversion. 

HvcAi  are  the  expressions  which  convey  to  us  her  sense  of  her 
trials.  In  this  extremity,  it  occurred  to  her,  (alas  !  that  we  learn 
this  lesson  so  often  from  sorrows  alone,)  that,  in  the  deficiency 
of  all  hope  in  creatures,  there  might  be  hope  and  help  in  God, 
It  is  true  that  she  had  turned  away  from  Him ;  and  having 
sought  for  solace  where  she  had  not  found  it,  and  where  she 
ou^lit  not  to  have  sought  it,  she  felt  ashamed  to  go  back«  But 
borne  down  by  the  burdens  of  a  hidden  Providence,  (a  Provi- 
dence which  she  did  not  then  love  because  she  did  not  then 
understand  it,)  she  yielded  to  the  pressure  that  was  upon  her, 
and  liogan  to  look  to  Him,  in  whom  alone  there  is  true 
ttSHistance. 

Hhe  had  now  been  married  about  a  year.  A  number  of 
tiling  occurred  about  this  time,  which  are  worthy  of  notioe, 
Tliey  tend  to  illustrate  what  I  have  remarked  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  on  the  operations  of  grace  in  connexion  with  the  poei* 
tion  in  which  we  are  placed  in  Providence.  If  it  is  not  strictiy 
true  that  God  saves  us  by  His  providences, — a  remark  which  ii 
sometimes  made, — I  think  we  may  regard  it  as  essentially  true 
that  He  saves  us  by  His  grace,  dispensed  and  operating  in  con- 
nexion with  His  providences.     Providences  test  the  disposition 
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of  the  mind  ;  they  not  only  test  it,  but  alter  it  and  control  it  to 
some  extent,  and  may  be  the  means  of  placing  it  in  a  position 
the  most  favourable  for  the  reception  of  inward  divine  teaching. 

One  circumstance,  which  was  calculated  to  have  a  favourable 
eflect  upon  the  mind  of  Madame  Guyon,  was  the  birth  of  her 
first  child.  God  was  pleased  to  give  her  a  son,  to  whom  she 
gave  the  name  of  Armand  Jacques  Guyon.  This  event,  appeal*- 
ing  so  strongly  to  family  sympathies,  was  naturally  calculated 
to  interest  and  soften  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  afSicted  her. 
And  this  was  the  case.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  brought  with 
it  such  new  relations ;  it  opened  such  new  views  of  employment 
and  happiness,  and  imposed  such  increased  responsibilities,  that 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  strengthen  the  renewed  religious  tendency, 
which  had  already  begun  to  develop  itself.  Under  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  new  life  added  to  her  own,  she  began  to  realize  that, 
if  it  were  possible  for  her  not  to  need  God  for  herself,  she  must 
need  Him  for  her  child. 

Gtxl,  in  His  dispensations,  mingled  judgments  and  mercies. 
Another  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice,  was  the  loss  of  a  part 
of  the  property  of  the  family.  The  revenues,  accruing  to  the 
family  from  the  Canal  of  Briare,  which  has  already  been  med- 
tioned,  as  having  been  completed  by  her  husband's  father,  were 
very  great.  Louis  XIY.,  whose  wars  and  domestic  expenditures 
required  large  sums  of  money,  took  from  them  a  part  of  the  in- 
come arising  from  that  source.  The  family,  besides  their  usual 
place  of  residence  in  the  country,  had  a  valuable  house  in  Paris, 
in  connexion  with  which  also  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
lost  at  this  time.  If  the  birth  of  a  son  tended  to  conciliate  and 
to  make  things  easy,  the  loss  of  property  had  a  contrary  eflfect. 
Her  stepmother,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  avaricious  woman, 
was  inconsolable  at  these  losses  ;  which,  in  the  perversity  of  her 
mind,  she  made  the  occasion  of  new  injuries  and  insults  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  saying  with  great  bitterness,  that  the  family 
had  been  free  from  afflictions  till  she  came  among  them,  and 
that  all  their  troubles  and  losses  came  with  her. 

Another  circumstance  woi1;hy  of  notice,  was  a  severe  sickness 
which  she  had  in  the  second  year  of  her  marriage.  The  business 
of  her  husband  kept  him  much  in  Paris ;  and  the  situation  of 
his  ai&irs  was  such  as  to  require  his  constant  presence  there. 
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After  much  opposition  of  her  mother-in-law,  she  obtained  her 
consent  to  leave  their  residence,  and  for  a  time  to  reside  there 
with  him.    But  she  did  not  obtain  this  consent  until  she  had 
called  in  the  aid  of  her  father,  who  insisted  upon  it.     She  went 
to  the  H6tel  de  Longueville,  where  her  husband  staid.     She  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  kindness  from  Madame  De 
Longueville,  and  from  the  inmates  of  the  house  ;  and  there  were 
many  things,  notwithstanding  the  generally  unpleasant  position 
of  her  domestic  relations,  which  tended  to  render  her  residence 
in  the  city  agreeable.     Here  she  fell  sick,  and  the  prospect  was, 
that  she  would  soon  die.     So  far  as  the  world  was  concerned, 
she  felt  that  it  had  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  its  attractions,  and 
she  was  willing  to  go.     The  priest  who  attended  her,  mistaking 
a  spirit  of  deadness  to  the  world,  originating  in  part  from  her 
inability  to  enjoy  it,  for  a  true  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  God's 
dispensations,  thought  well  of  her  state.     She  seemed  to  him  to 
be  truly  religious.     But  this  was  not  her  own  opinion.     She 
had  merely  begun  to  turn  her  eye,  as  it  were,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.    "  My  sins  were  too  present  to  my  mind,"  she  says,  "  and 
too  {)aiuful  to  my  heart,  to  permit  me  to  indulge  in  a  favourable 
opinion  as  to  my  acceptance  with  God.     This  sickness  was  of 
great  benefit  to  me.     Besides  teaching  me  patience  under  violent 
pains,  it  served  to  give  me  newer  and  more  correct  views  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  things.     It  had  the  tendency  to  detach  me 
in  some  degree  from  self,  and  gave  me  new  courage  to  suffer 
with  more  resignation  than  1  had  ever  done." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Death  had  begun  to  make  inroads  in 
her  family  circle.  Her  paternal  half-sister,  at  the  Ursuline 
Convent  in  Montargis,  died  two  months  before  her  marriage. 
To  this  sister,  to  whom  she  was  exceedingly  attached,  she  makes 
re{)eat<xi  references.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  gentle  in 
spirit  and  strong  in  faith,  who  lived  in  the  world  as  not  of  the 
world ;  and  we  may  naturally  suppose,  died  in  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  Christian  peace.  The  loss  of  a  sister,  so  deservedly 
esteemed  and  loved  by  Madame  Guyon,  could  not  possibly  be 
experienced  without  making  the  earth  less  dear,  and  heaven 
more  precious.  In  the  second  year  of  her  marriage  and  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  she  experienced  the  se|)aration  of 
another  strong  tie  to  earth,  by  the  loss  of  her  mother.     "  My 
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mother  departed  this  life/'  she  remarks,  ^^  in  great  tranquillity 
of  spirit,  having,  besides  other  virtues,  been  in  particular  verj- 
charitable  to  the  poor.  God,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  with 
favour  her  benevolent  disposition,  was  pleased  to  reward  her, 
even  in  this  life,  with  such  a  spirit  of  resignation,  that,  though 
she  was  but  twenty-four  hours  sick,  she  was  made  perfectly 
easy  about  everything  that  was  near  and  dear  to  her  in  this 
world." 

It  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  light  of  these  various  dispensations, 
that  Grod,  who  builds  His  bow  of  promise  in  the  cloud,  had 
marked  her  for  His  own.  He  had  followed  her  long,  and  warned 
her  pfben.  He  stopped  her  pathway  to  the  world ;  but  He  left 
it  open  to  heaven.  He  drew  around  her  the  cords  of  His  pro- 
vidence closely,  that  she  might  be  separated,  in  heart  and  in 
life,  from  those  unsatisfying  objects,  which,  in  her  early  days, 
presented  to  her  so  many  attractions.  It  was  Grod  who  was 
present  in  all  these  events ;  it  was  God  who,  through  an  instru- 
mentality of  His  own  selection,  was  laying  His  hand  painfully 
but  e£kctnally  upon  the  idols  which  she  had  inwardly  cherished, 
sometimes  trying  her  by  mercies,  where  mercy  might  affect  her 
heart,  but  still  more  frequently  and  eflfectually  by  the  sterner 
discipline  of  outward  disappointment  and  of  inward  anguish. 

Not  in  vain.  He  who  understands  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  it,  thus  adjusted  every- 
thing in  great  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  real  kindness.  The  trials 
which  He  had  sent  were  among  those  which  work  out  "the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness."  By  these  various  providences, 
afflicting  as  they  were,  she  was  led  to  the  determination,  (a  de- 
termination from  this  time  never  abandoned,)  once  more  to  seek 
Ood.  She  had  sought  Him  before,  but  she  had  not  found  Him. 
But,  in  turning  from  Gk)d  to  the  world,  she  had  found  that 
which  gave  no  satisfaction.  Bitterly  had  she  learned,  that  if 
there  is  not  i-est  in  GUxi,  there  is  rest  nowhere.  Again,  there- 
fore, she  formed  the  religious  resolve, — a  resolve  which  God 
enabled  her  not  only  to  form,  but  to  keep.  Her  feelings  at  this 
time  are  well  expressed  in  a  well-known  hymn,  which  is  designed 
to  describe  the  state  of  a  sinner  who  has  seen  the  fallacy  and 
the  unsatisfying  nature  of  all  situations  and  of  all  hopes  out 
of  Christ. 
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-  IVrbap»  He  wiQ  ftlnut  mj  plea; 
IVHufv  win  hear  mv  prmjer ; 
But  if  I  peruh.  I  will  prmv. 
And  perisii  onh*  tliere. 

'*  I  can  but  p«mh  if  I  go : 
I  am  resolrtfd  to  trv : 
For  if  I  star  awar.  I  know 
I  must  for  etvr  die.*' 

Fully  detenuiQed  to  seek  God,  in  all  time  to  comey  as  her 
chief  giKxl,  she  ailopted  those  measures  which  seemed  to  her 
best  They  shew  her  sense  of  need  and  her  deep  sincerity ;  bat 
they  indicate  also  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  natural  heart,  eepe- 
cially  under  certiiiu  systems  of  religious  belief  and  practice^  to 
detach  it>elf  from  its  own  methods  and  its  own  supposed  merits, 
and  in  true  simplicity  of  spirit  to  follow  Him  who  is  "tte  twiy, 
the  truths  and  (ht  /{a  .'  It  is  evident,  however,  althongfa  they 
were  in  some  sense  only  prepamtory,  that  they  had  a  connexion 
with  the  gi^at  lesson  which  she  was  destined  ultimately  to  learo. 
Among  other  things  which  seemed  to  be  necessary  in  her  present 
state,  she  ceased  to  give  that  attention  to  her  outward  appearance 
which  she  had  done  formerly.  Fearful  that  she  might  eithw 
excite  or  increase  emotions  of  vanity,  she  diminished  very  much 
the  time  occupieil  at  the  mirror.  In  addition,  she  commenced 
doing  something  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the  servants  of  the 
family.  She  likewise  began  a  process  of  inward  examination, 
often  performing  it  very  strictly,  writing  down  her  fiftults  firom 
week  to  week,  and  com{varing  the  record  at  did^rent  periods,  to 
see  whether  she  had  corrected  them,  and  to  what  extent.  ThB 
Sabbath  was  a  day  strictly  observed,  and  the  place  of  worship 
was  not  only  n^ularly  visited,  but  was  attended  with  some  bene- 
ficial results.  She  made  such  progre^  in  certain  respects,  that 
she  began  to  see  and  to  appreciate,  much  more  correctly  than  at 
any  former  period,  the  defects  of  her  character  and  liie,  and  to 
feel  sentiments  of  sincere  compunction.  She  laid  aside  all  read- 
ing incompatible  with  her  present  position,  and  confined  her 
attention  chiefly  to  the  most  devout  works.  One  of  these  books, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  Roman  Catholic  origin,  is  much 
esteemed  among  Protestants,  was  the  celebrated  ImUation  of 
Christy  by  Tliomas  i  Kempis ;  a  work  widely  read  among  devout 
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people  of  all  denominations  of  Ohristiaos.  Under  a  simple  and 
unpretending  exterior,  corresponding  in  this  respect  with  the 
humble  spirit  of  its  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  it  con- 
tains the  highest  principles  of  Christian  experience.  Some  of 
the  works  of  Francis  de  Sales  also,  which  she  had  read  at  an 
early  period  of  her  life,  were  consulted  by  her  at  this  time  with 
great  interest. 

God,  in  EUs  benevolence,  was  pleased  to  add  other  instru- 
mentalities. During  her  visit  to  Paris  just  referred  to,  and  at 
other  times,  she  had  opportunities  of  being  at  her  father's 
house.  After  the  death  of  her  mother,  her  respect  and  affection 
for  her  father  seemed  especially  to  require  it.  She  there  became 
acquainted  with  a  lady,  whom  she  speaks  of  as  being  an  Exile^ 
— ^v^y  possibly  some  one  of  those  persons  driven  from  England 
by  the  civil  wars.  This  exiled  lady  came  to  her  father's  house 
in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  and  he  offered  her  an  apartment, 
which  she  accepted  for  a  long  time.  Instructed  in  the 
vanities  of  the  world  by  the  trials  she  had  experienced,  she 
had  sought  and  had  found  the  consolations  of  religion,  and 
loving  Gkxl,  ''  worshipped  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Her 
gratitude  to  M.  De  la  MoUie  was  naturally  shewn  in  acts  of 
kindness  to  his  daughter,  Madame  Guyon.  And  these  favour- 
able dispositions  were  increased  by  what  she  observed  of  her 
talents,  ha*  beauty,  and  her  sorrows ;  and  still  more  by  what 
she  notioed  of  her  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  know  more,  and 
experience  more,  of  the  things  of  religion. 

Madame  Guyon  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  reli- 
gions conversation  ;  and  from  this  pious  friend  thus  raised  up 
by  Providence  to  instruct  her,  she  seems  to  have  received  the 
first  distinct  intimations,  that  she  was  errooeously  seeking  reli- 
gion by  a  system  of  works  tvithoiU  faith.  This  devout  lady 
remarked,  on  her  various  exterior  works  of  charity,  that  she  had 
the  virtues  of  "  an  ojctive  life^  that  is  to  say,  the  vuiues  of 
outward  activity,  of  outward  doing,  but  that  she  had  not  the 
'^  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  life  within."  In  other  words,  that 
her  trust  was  in  herself  rather  than  in  God,  although  she  might 
not  be  fully  aware  of  it.  But  Madame  Guyon  says  significantly, 
"  My  time  had  not  yet  come  ;  I  did  not  understand  her.  Living 
in  tiie  Christian  spirit,  she  served  me  more  by  her  example  than 
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by  her  words,  God  was  ia  her  life.  I  could  not  help  observ- 
ing on  her  countenance^  reflecting  as  it  did  the  inward  spirit, 
something  which  indicated  a  great  enjoyment  of  God's  presence. 
I  thought  it  an  object  to  try  to  be  like  her  outwardly, — ^to  ex- 
hibit that  exterior  aspect  of  divine  resignation  and  peace,  which 
is  characteristic  of  true  inward  piety.  I  made  much  effi>rt^  but 
it  was  all  to  little  purpose.  I  wanted  to  obtain,  by  e£fort8  made 
in  my  own  strength,  that  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
ceasing  from  all  such  efforte,  and  trusting  wholly  in  God." 

In  narrating  these  various  providential  dispensations  and 
instrumentalities,  wo  cannot  avoid  noticing'  how  much  it  costs 
to  bring  a  soul  to  the  knowledge  of  (}od.  This  recital  of  instm- 
mentalities  and  influences  does  not  present  anything  peculiarly 
new  ;— anything  which  does  not  occur  in  many  other  cases. 
The  human  mind  is  so  wedded  to  its  natural  perverseneas,  that 
it  is  not  brought  into  harmony  with  Gk)d  at  once.  Even  tiiose 
conversions,  which  appear  to  be  especially  prompt  and  sudden, 
have  in  many  cases  been  preceded  by  a  long  preparatory  train- 
ing, which  is  not  the  less  real,  because  it  has  been  unseen  and 
unknown.  Generally  speaking,  we  see  efibrts  frequently  re- 
newed, resolves  made  and  resolves  broken,  alternations  of  peni- 
tential tears  and  of  worldly  joys,  advice  and  warning  received 
to-day  and  rejected  to-morrow,  and  very  frequently  a  long  series 
of  disappointments  and  sorrows,  before  the  mind  is  so  humbled 
and  instructed,  as  to  renounce  its  earthly  hopes,  and  to  possess 
all  things  in  God  by  becoming  nothing  in  itself  But  this  state 
of  things,  which  so  frequently  happens,  and  is  really  so  afflict- 
ing, teaches  us  the  lesson  of  patience  and  of  hope.  Tears  may 
have  been  wiiied  away,  and  resolutions  may  have  been  broken  ; 
and  yet  those  tears,  which  seemed  to  have  been  in  vain,  and 
those  resolutions  which  seemed  to  have  been  worse  than  in  vain, 
may  have  been  important  and  even  indispensable  links  in  the 
chain  of  providential  occurrences.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that 
conversions  long  delayed,  although  they  are  calculated  to  try 
and  purify  our  patience,  ought  not  to  extinguish  our  hope. 
^'  In  duo  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

Another  individual,  besides  this  lady,  had  a  share  in  that 
series  of  providences  which  God  saw  to  be  necessary.  This  w&s 
M.  De  Toissi,  the  nephew  of  M.  De  la  Mothe,  already  mentioned). 
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He  had  been  to  Cochin  China,  and  after  an  absence  of  about 
four  years,  had  returned  on  business  connected  with  the  Mission 
with  which  he  was  associated.  He  visited  the  house  of  M.  De 
la  Mothe,  where  his  cousin,  Madame  Guyon,  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  him.  8he  knew  his  character.  She  remembered 
what  was  said  of  his  conversation  and  his  appearance  when  he 
visited  her  father's  house.  In  her  present  state  of  mind,  grop- 
ing about  as  she  was  in  solitude  and  desolation  of  spirit,  she 
eagerly  sought  conversations  with  pious  persons.  This  pious 
cousin,  impelled  by  natural  affection  as  well  as  by  a  regard  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  did  all  that  he  could  to  encourage  her 
in  her  search  after  Qod.  Other  things  gave  him  an  increased 
interest  in  the  case,  such  as  her  personal  accomplishments,  her 
great  talents,  the  wealth  of  her  family,  her  position  in  society, 
and  her  comparative  youth, — circumstances  particularly  adverse 
to  the  humble  and  pure  spirit  of  religion.  And  it  was  not  easy 
for  one  to  see  the  possessor  of  them  seeking  religion,  with  a  full 
determination  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else,  without  feeling 
a  deep  interest  in  the  result, — much  more  so,  probably,  than 
would  be  felt  in  ordinary  cases.  Madame  Guyon  very  freely 
and  ingenuously  stated  her  views  of  her  inward  state  to  her 
cousin, — the  faults  of  her  character,  her  inward  sense  of  her 
alienation  from  Gml,  the  efforts  she  had  made,  and  the  dis- 
couragements she  had  met  with.  He  expressed  the  deepest 
interest  in  her  case.  He  prayed  for  her.  He  gave  such  advice 
as  he  was  abla  With  earnest  exhortations  he  cheered  her 
onward,  not  doubting  that  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  would 
bring  all  well  in  the  end. 

Her  interviews  with  this  good  man  had  an  encouraging 
effect.  His  spiritual  habits,  as  well  as  his  conversation,  affected 
her.  Among  other  things,  she  gives  us  to  understand  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  inward  and  continual  communion  with  God  ; 
that  state  of  mind,  probably,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
nomenclature  of  the  higher  experimental  writers,  she  variously 
denominates,  in  her  religious  works,  as  the  state  of  "  Recollec- 
tion," or  of  "  Recollection  in  God."  This  state  of  continual 
prayer  affected  her  much,  although  she  was  unable  at  that  time 
to  understand  its  nature.  She  also  noticed,  with  interest  and 
profit,  the  conversation  between  him  and  the  exiled  lady  resi- 
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doit  «ft  her  fiidbff  s  hoaseL    As  is  the  CMe  vidi  aQ  tnilr 

• 

pioas  pefaoDfi^  tfaer  seemed  to  understand  evh  otkei^s  hearta 
^  Th^  ooQTecsed  togetiior^''  ^  sajs^  ^  in  a  gpiriimal  bMmguage." 
They  had  that  to  Sjpeok  o^  which  aonb  uncoQverted  can  never 
kaofWy — a  SaTioar*  ans  fi>rgiv«:i^  and  jot  and  peace  in  beUering. 

The  example  utd  tiie  eshortatkxis  of  De  ToisBi,^  could  not 
fiul  to  make  a  deep  im{»reaBon.  Manj  weie  the  tears  she  shed 
when  he  departed.  She  renewed  her  solemn  lesolntiona.  She 
endeavoured  to  imitate  him  in  his  state  of  contmoal  piajer,  by 
offering  np  to  God  ejaculations^  either  silent  or  qpoken,  moment 
bj  moment  On  Hbe  system  of  mere  human  effcnrt,  Ae  seems  to 
have  done  all  that  she  could  da  But  still  she  did  not  trnder- 
skuki ;  a  doud  hung  over  one  of  the  brightest  intellects  when 
left  to  itself^ — so  perplexing  to  human  wisdom,  and  so  adyerse 
to  the  natural  heart  is  the  way  of  forgiTmess  and  justification 
6y  faith  o/ojk?.  Thoee  know  it  who  experience  i^  and  those 
only ;  but  her  hour  had  not  yet  come.  More  than  a  year  had 
pased  in  this  state  of  mind,  and  \iith  such  effiNrts — Imt  appa- 
rently in  Tain.  With  all  the  appliances  mentioned,  with  afflic- 
tions on  the  one  band  to  separate  her  from  earthly  objects,  and 
encouragem«[it8  on  the  other  to  allure  her  to  heaTen,  she  still 
seems  to  have  remained  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world.  So  much  does  it  cost,  in  a  fallen  world  like  this,  to 
detach  a  soul  from  its  bondage  and  to  bring  it  to  Crod !  God 
has  not  only  spread  the  feast,  in  the  salvation  which  He  has 
offered  through  Hb  Son,  but,  by  means  of  ministers,  both  pro- 
Tidential  and  personal,  He  goes  out  into  the  highways,  and 
compels  them  to  come  in. 

God  was  pleased  to  send  one  more  messenger.  "  Oh,  my 
Father  t"  says  Madame  Guyon,  in  connexion  with  the  incidents 
we  are  about  to  relate,  ^  it  seems  to  me  sometimes,  as  if  Thou 
didst  forget  every  other  being,  in  order  to  think  only  of  my 
faithless  and  ungmteful  heart/'  There  was  a  dcTout  man  of 
the  Religions  Order  of  St.  Francis — his  name  is  not  given — 
deeply  impressed  with  religious  sentiments  ;  he  spent  five  years 
in  solitude,  for  spiritual  renovation  and  communion  with  God. 

*  MacUiiM  GujoD  {La  VU,  Part  I.  chap,  it.)  bajs,  there  ia  lome  accoant  of  thia 
indiridiial  in  th«  work  entitled  Bdatum  dea  Misncmi  Ktranghrts,  under  the  name 
Vm  CnAMtamom, 
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With  a  heart  subdued  to  the  world's  attractions,  and  yet  in- 
flamed for  the  world's  good,  he  went  out  into  the  field  of  labour. 
He  thought  that  God  called  him  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of 
a  person  of  some  distinction,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  M.  De 
la  Mothe.  But  his  labours  there  proved  fruitless— or  rather 
they  resulted  only  in  the  trial  of  his  own  faith  and  patience. 
The  humble  Franciscan,  revolving  in  his  mind  where  he  should 
next  go  and  announce  the  divine  message,  was  led  by  the  in- 
ward monitor,  in  connexion  with  the  indications  of  Providence, 
to  go  to  the  house  of  M.  De  la  Mothe,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  acquaintance  in  former  times.  M.  De  la  Mothe, 
a  man  in  whom  the  religious  tendency  was  strong,  was  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  see  him,  and  to  receive  his  instructions,  especially 
as  he  was  then  out  of  health,  and  had  not  much  expectation  of 
living  long.  His  daughter,  Madame  Guyon,  desirous  of  render- 
ing him  every  assistance  in  his  increasing  infirmities,  was  then 
at  her  father's  house,  although  her  own  health  was  very  infirm. 
Her  father  was  not  ignorant  either  of  her  outward  or  inward 
triala  She  had  conversed  with  him  with  entire  frankness  on 
her  religious  state.  She  related  to  him  the  exercises  of  her 
mind,  her  dissatisfaction  with  her  present  spiritual  condition, 
and  her  earnest  desire  to  avail  herself  of  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  religious  instruction.  Her  father,  influenced 
by  the  representations  she  made,  as  well  as  by  his  high  sense  of 
the  pieiy  and  religious  wisdom  of  the  Franciscan,  not  only 
advised  but  strongly  urged  her  to  consult  with  him. 

Attended  by  a  kinswoman,  as  seemed  to  be  proper,  she  visited 
the  Franciscan,  and  stated  her  conviction  of  her  need  of  reli- 
gion, and  her  often-repeated  and  long-continued  efforts  made 
without  effect.  When  she  had  done  speaking,  the  Franciscan 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  in  inward  meditation  and  prayer. 
He  at  length  said :  "  Yovr  efforts  Jiave  been  unsuccess/idj  Ma- 
dame  J  because  you  have  sought  tvithout,  what  you  can  only  find 
within.  Accustom  yoursdf  to  seek  God  in  your  hearty  and 
you  wiU  not  fail  to  find  Him" 

It  is  very  probable,  that  she  had  heard  a  similar  sentiment 
before ;  but  if  so,  it  came  to  her  as  religious  truth  always  does 
come  to  those  in  their  natural  state,  who  are  permitted  to  hear, 
before  grace  has  enabled  them  to  understand.    But  now  the 
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hour  of  God's  providence  and  of  special  mercy  had  arrived. 
Clearly  and  strongly  did  the  Divine  Spirit  apply  a  truth  whidi 
otherwise  would  have  fallen  useless  to  the  ground.     These  fiaw 
words,  somewhat  singular  in  expression,  obviously  convey  the 
great  principle,  that  religion  does  not  and  cannot  consist  in 
outward  working, — in  a  mere  round  of  ceremonial  duties, — in 
anything  which  comes  exclusively  under  the  denomination  of 
an  external  action.     But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  inward  in  the 
sense  of  having  its  seat  in  the  heart's  affections,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  great  scriptural  doctrine,  that  the  ^^jv^  AaU  live 
by  faith/'    From  the  moment  that  Madame  Quyon  heard  these 
words,  she  was  enabled  to  see  the  error  she  had  committed, — 
that  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  God  by  a  system  of  outward 
operations, — by  the  mercenary  purchase  of  formal  services, 
rather  than  by  the  natural  and  divine  attraction  of  accordant 
sympathies.     Speculatively,  there  may  be  a  God  objective,  a 
God  outward,  a  God  recognised  by  the  intellect  as  a  great  and 
majestic  being  living  in  the  distance.     And  in  certain  respects 
this  is  a  view  of  God  which  is  not  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
But  still  God  can  never  be  known  to  us  as  our  Qod^  He  can 
never  l>e  brought  into  harmony  with  our  nature,  except  as  a 
God  inward,  a  G^  received  by  faith  and  made  one  with  us  by 
love,  and  having  His  home  in  the  sanctified  temple  of  the  heart 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God  ;  so  shall  ye  be  established. 
Believe  his  prophets ;  so  shall  ye  prosper."    (2  Chron.  xx.  20.) 
"  Having  said  these  words,"  she  says,  "  the  Franciscan  left  me. 
They  were  to  me  like  the  stroke  of  a  dart  which  pierced  my 
heart  asunder.     I  felt  at  this  instant  deeply  wounded  with  the 
love  of  God  ; — a  wound  so  delightful,  that  I  desired  it  never 
might  be  healed.     These  words  brought  into  my  heart  what  I 
had  been  seeking  so  many  years ;  or  rather  they  made  me  dis- 
cover what  was  there,  which  I  did  not  enjoy  for  want  of  know- 
ing it    Oh,  my  Lord !  thou  wast  in  my  heart,  and  demanded 
only  the  turning  of  my  mind  inward,  to  make  me  feel  thy  pre- 
sence.    Oh,  infinite  Goodness !   Thou  wast  so  near,  and  I  ran 
hither  and  thither  seeking  thee,  and  yet  found  thee  not     My 
life  was  a  burden  to  me,  and  my  happiness  was  within  myself. 
I  was  poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  and  ready   to  perish  with 
hunger  near  a  table  plentifully  spread  and  a  continual  feast 
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Oh  Beauty,  ancient  and  new !  Why  have  I  known  thee  so 
late  ?  Alas,  I  sought  thee  where  thou  wast  not,  and  did  not 
seek  thee  where  thou  wast !  It  was  for  want  of  understanding 
these  words  of  thy  Gospel :  *  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
with  observdtiony  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  !  here,  or  la  !  thercy 
foTy  beholdj  the  kingdom  of  God  is  loithin  you*  This  I  now 
experience,  since  thou  didst  become  my  King,  and  my  heart 
thy  kingdom,  where  thou  dost  reign  a  Sovereign,  and  dost  all 
thy  will 

^^  I  told  this  good  man,  that  I  did  not  know  what  he  had  done 
to  me  ;  that  my  heart  was  quite  changed ;  that  God  was  there  ; 
for  from  that  moment  he  had  given  me  an  experience  of  His 
presence  in  my  soul, — not  merely  as  an  object  intellectually 
perceived,  but  as  a  thing  really  possessed  after  the  sweetest 
manner.  I  experienced  those  words  in  the  Canticles :  '  Thy 
name  is  as  precious  ointment  poured  forth  ;  therefore  do  the 
virgins  love  thee,'  For  I  felt  in  my  soul  an  unction,  which,  as 
a  salutary  perfume,  healed  in  a  moment  all  my  wounds.  I  slept 
not  all  that  night,  because  thy  love,  oh  my  God !  flowed  in  me 
like  delicious  oil,  and  burned  as  a  fire  which  was  going  to  de- 
stroy all  that  was  left  of  self  in  an  instant.  I  was  all  on  a 
sudden  so  altered,  that  I  was  hardly  to  be  known  either  by 
myself  or  others.  I  found  no  more  those  troublesome  faults,  or 
that  reluctance  to  duty,  which  formerly  characterizeil  me.  They 
all  disappeared,  as  being  consumed  like  chaff  in  a  great  fire. 

"  I  now  became  desirous  that  the  instrument  hereof  might 
become  my  Director,*  in  preference  to  any  other.  This  good 
father,  however,  could  not  readily  resolve  to  charge  himself  with 
my  conduct,  though  he  saw  so  surprising  a  change  effected  by 
the  hand  of  God.  Several  reasons  induced  him  to  excuse  him- 
self: first,  my  person,  then  my  youth,  for  I  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  and  lastly,  a  promise  he  had  made  to  Gt)d,  from 

*  DiRKCTOR. — It  IB  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  the  reader,  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  persons  in  the  Romish  Church  to  choose  some  ecclesiastic  for  a  Director 
or  Bpiritoal  guide.  The  office  of  Director  and  the  office  of  Confessor,  sometimes 
exist  in  the  same  person,  and  the  terms  Director  and  Confessor,  appear  in  some 
instances  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  each  other.  Strictly  speaking,  howeyer, 
it  ifl  not  the  business  of  the  Director  to  hear  confessions,  but  simply  to  give  reli- 
gious counsel,  in  those  various  circumstances  in  which  Christians,  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  the  religious  life,  are  found  to  need  it. 


>»(iiis£(  1/  jum  x/  j«AKiiM  :iif  ^mcsoi.  i»  MM  ke  mud  pnj 
)/  \^u«c  SMRttpidL  JiK  Mii  IK  ^  «  s«si.  iU  ke  ww  at 
mrai  :f;  ^ir^  $mL  1/  jim.  '  T^ik^  »c  aK  dBSze:  dke  k  my 

>nnK  ^  micti  n/  .'diffnt  :n^  ^^j^  -jt  uxsros  H^  &rcNiiSL  and 
:^!<<ttzBa:t  :a»»tt  ^^ci  :incntciat>5t. — «»£  i»iv.  aas  i»  W  declared 

Kior^  'MiSiSM  JL^ov  ik^  :nv»itKfiQ«v  irttae  I  :*,nai  kflnSr  do  aDT- 
saimc  ^i»  >u:c  Trr^Tf       !^  irnjoc^  /c  t."^  ltf«^  i4£k?^red  me  no 

wijifT-ia  Tilt*  ^fcsv  :r  Axi  ^ae-  ic  x^*mc.  *?  -tcps.  :xsbtiaaded  and 

^ana;  :wsc  ji  *,VaL  *5:scajj;  %tcie«tc  j:iQ6fiIi!viajii  «dKxt.  For  I 
kill  2f2w  3.0  sir^s  >uc  Jt  v*i^3ja>  Ctiras  jLcae.     AH  eke  wk  ex- 


sitei  ntfw  rrLiii^c^.  az:*!  ^j^r^  a^^w  $5r^:c^r:h*  Tjo  impottaal  bk 
K§ett  acfi  IS  rrtarlccs  :j  Iv  >jry-^rtea  ULjo^^r  *2t  cifviiaaatapcea;^ 
we  drui  zkt  xrea  rwurrln:;:  w  :s  wita  xais^f  oj^oikiin^.  adSectioii- 
*«e.  a:»i  zraxerd  «?:tiz:«fnBSw  whica  is  w*5  oasurallT  cakiilaled 
to  iztf^cre.  O^^  rf  h^  pc^ci*,  wiiich  Cowfvr  ifcv  trmoslafted, 
•^'xpressea  well  the  twiis^s  wiiicQ  we  mar  soppixe  to  hare 
exii^Kfi  ir.  her  at  thi*  tiLn*?. 

LOVE  XND  GKATlTVrC. 

Bmi  Iftgr  mtfrt  littn  -ttl  : 

A.ifi  nh/^i  fna  minj  a  sill. 
'•»»r^Wni  hm  frrm  abov«. 
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"  What  bonds  of  gratitade  I  feel, 

No  langaage  can  declare ; 
Beneath  the  oppressive  weight  I  reel, 

'Tis  more  than  I  can  bear ; 
When  shall  I  that  blessing  proTe, 
To  retam  Thee  love  for  loye  ? 

"  Spirit  of  Charity !  Dispense 
Thy  grace  to  every  heart ; 
Expel  an  other  spirits  thence ; 

Driye  self  from  every  part. 
Charity  divine !  Draw  nigh  ; 
Break  the  chains  in  which  we  lie. 

"  All  selfish  sonlsi  whate'er  they  feign, 

Have  still  a  slavish  lot ; 
They  boast  of  liberty  in  vain, 

Of  love,  and  feel  it  not. 
He,  whose  bosom  glows  with  Thee, 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  free. 

"  Oh  blessedness,  all  bliss  above, 

When  thy  pure  fires  prevail ! 
Love*  ondy  teaehea  what  is  love; 

All  other  lessons  fail ; 
We  learn  its  name,  but  not  its  powers, 
Experience  only  makes  it  ours," 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Bemailu  on  intellectual  experience,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  heart — Of  that 
form  of  experience  which  is  characterized  by  joy — Her  experience  characterized 
especially  by  the  subjection  of  the  will — Of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  translating 
from  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon — Her  remarks  on  the  union  of  the  human 
with  the  Divine  will — Her  remarks  on  faith — Conversation  with  a  Franciscan — 
Immersion  of  her  soul  in  God,  and  her  contemplation  of  all  things  in  him. 

Madame  Guton  makes  a  number  of  practical  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  her  religious  experience  at  this  time.  Becognising  an 
important  distinction,  she  regarded  the  change  at  this  period  as 
not  merely  an  intellectual  illumination,  but  as  truly  a  change  of 
the  heart  Undoubtedly  she  had  received  new  light  She  had 
been  led  to  see  more  distinctly  than  ever  before  the  extreme  per- 
versity and  blindness  of  the  natural  mind.  She  had  now  a 
clearer  perception  both  of  what  God  is,  and  of  what  He  requires  ; 
and  especially  of  the  way  of  forgiveness  and  salvation  by  faith  in 

*  God  is  Love^  1  John  iv.  8. 


»^ii;jn«£.    'J^  ^as^ODg  €t  the 


-ffriiicTWT^  of  God, 

^  3Lis  xvTCKttn  ta  God, 

hsr  SK^    Her  mider- 

mc  nsr  JttK  ^VK  Feofvted. 

?^   -^.iir-  na6^  ifwn.  Mr  ^aaic  it:  hk  *  id  «ezzi^  rjiMi."  vliicfa 

s^?ws^  ::  «Q£*u^  i^..  ^iMcuaun      Ziis?*  icwiir  oikzi^  ik>  Tisioii, 

r     auui'  .^    nr'^^ie:?^.      !S:r  rnaTg?  ibk  attnL9eiB^  doC  faj 

,Mi    *•    ij*-.u^  ->  ::>^  .:^*  ,*f  lie  S  c;^  :V!l>s  rr.TE  viiiiiii,  and 

*•  \:>i.:-.u:i.::^    :-  c:    ::^  n::^  ;i:  ^itu:  tricxx^  i  tut:  .c  d^  iDwaid 

s^v  ^"i6>  .-i^-iT^.  t  rt^,v/"^  r^  m  u*:  ir>^  iiuj  :•  'vv'q^  not  be 
«h.v  ■  I-  iv-  ■  ft^iira.v  ,  Utf- nw  ?;^iar7  a:  zitf  oe^rreeof  her 
'^^.'^"^u  :*'  uk  ».^:x-\:::-  T  iijr  n^v^-i*^^*»^  I:  j?  mit  ibere  is  nol 
aT*'*  siv^!  >  'I.  :*^  ft>  *  :ku:  sa-U  ii  zi*:::^  fi>  '^^^ptrnt  jof^ 
» *  1 .  v>»  •  jvx*;  *»  i": .  :  I  *i.  •   '  r  «:%:»-  •    :*:  ifc^-rJ>i»i^  ,1.  ii>f  i&:^giia|*e  of 

,Cjdut%^: :  ,j.  :;c  -*,»::  s» "  ::.c  I'i.-'  ^.^  Ajii  r:ihri.a.  *re  lie  »iiie 
r>/.7;c      -*••*  «^  -n  V  ^-c-o  ^•"*^*  ^UK^.a^  :aK  3«  ix*  n***  *1  tots  aiiee 

ir-fit^v  Try**  *  W'*>  ♦IjvU  j^-v  iM  x^fcruokv  ^-li.  iw  srsik*  or  e^eo 
t>s^  ;^>ftsj^.«  *.r;^7afc;:*,"«nv  ,c  Jb  .^wat  :c  ^isj.it  wiecber  more 
^'i;  K^ss  rx*Ci^ici.^i»5x\  ^?^*  s<k^  u/ci-ir^  ,*c  tClt^^o*-*!  cuiMt^  and  of 
jssvxxic^^liAl   x'«;i>:^i!< — c^os^  ,vcr,r«v*JAi  v.ii  liu  f^ase  of  our 

|n}^>a>;;:^S«o  cwfit^ro^vt  cc'  ii>(  em.'Ci.ttu^  wn  cf  oar  natiiie, 
v^hioh  nv\t  Iv  v^i^o^vcr.  f.-c  irac  reCip."«^  Oftraun  it  k,  bow- 
^xvi,  iKa;  xv''  >*^x'*  vun  Sf  TitK5fc^»^  *>  rwfcllv  cf  a  neikioQs  nature 
aivl  A»  iiu\\Nl\i;\j  tlhf  WKl  x*4*  rsfCicx'^  miixi  aiv  ik4  attended 
>fciU\  ivjysiu.^inv  txv  *ir,  ar**?  tiutJ;  in  v^^vok^  Ohiit.  with  the  re- 
nox  )^ti^Mi  ,xf  iIh'  «)<^irMi  juni  %  iili  the  «uKk\*tk«  oi  the  m  ilL  The 
xio^-*  %\l'  Ma\Uiiw  t)i\5\M^  %Mi  thw  wl^t  mvte  dWsinct  and  de- 
ohI«^J,     She  Us*  the  S^xiiHir  iw  h<v  exam|4e.     :>be  did  not 
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seek  joy,  but  Qod, — Grod  firsty  and  what  God  sees  fit  to  give 
afterwards.  She  believed  and  knew,  if  she  gave  herself  to  God 
wholly,  without  reserve,  God  would  take  care  of  her  happiness. 
The  leading  and  decisive  characteristic  of  her  religious  ex- 
perienoe  was  the  subjection  and  loss  of  her  own  will  in  its  union 
with  the  Divine  will.  It  raay  be  expressed  in  a  single  term, 
union.  "  As  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  oke  in  us."  On  this  subject  a  number  of  her  remarks 
may  properly  be  introduced  here,  with  a  few  preliminary  state- 
ments. Madame  Guyon's  literary  education,  although  it  com- 
pared well  with  that  of  other  French  ladies  at  that  time,  was, 
in  some  respects,  defective.  The  institutions  for  young  ladies, 
not  excluding  the  celebrated  Seminary  of  St.  Cyr,  established  a 
few  years  after,  did  not  profess,  and  were  not  able  to  give,  that 
thorough  mental  training  which  was  had  in  the  French  colleges 
and  universities.  And  it  is  hai-dly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
greatest  natural  ability  will  not  necessarily  compensate  for  de- 
fects in  education.  Her  style  of  writing  is  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive in  a  high  d^ree,  but  a  critical  eye  will  discover  in  it 
deficiencies,  which  are  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  cause  which 
has  just  been  intimated.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  theo- 
logical and  experimental  terms  which  she  uses,  sometimes  have 
a  specific  meaning,  not  unknown  perhaps  in  some  of  the  mystic 
writers,  but  which  can  certainly  be  ascertained  only  by  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  her  own  experience,  character,  and  writings. 
Take,  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  the  word  "  Puissances^' 
which  is  literally  rendered  by  the  English  word.  Powers  ;  but 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  latter  term  gives  only  an  indefinite 
and  imperfect  idea  of  the  sense  which  she  attaches  to  the  original 
term.  She  uses  it  in  its  mental  application,  meaning  the  menial 
powers,  but  not  all  of  them.  She  distinguishes  between  the 
will,  Volont^y  the  Understanding,  Entendement,  and  the  Puis^ 
aances ;  meaning  generally  by  the  loiter  term,  the  propensive 
and  aflfectional  part  of  our  nature,  not  excluding  the  appetites  ; 
what  we  sometimes  denominate  by  the  single  expression,  the 
natural  sensibilities.  It  would  not  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
merely  to  translate  her  words  by  rendering  them  with  the  words 
and  methods  of  expression  that  formally  correspond  to  them. 
A  translation  of  words  is  not  necessarily  a  translation  of  ideas. 
It  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  what  she  meant,  and  then  to 


ias«7  .-vir^vrnfc.  i  sm  uul  xsmc  :t»  Tagfeg  lnig«ig>  vidi  the 
Jk»i>-Sfexiir  mmL  Jf^iu.  li  111&  iisr  subbbbb  m  Ike  aune 
^soiim.'^  «*;  iift:!!!  TiviKSQK^  iCxififlL  it  i<Ki^  iiueiHl  in  wi- 
4ut^  «a»£  :n!!n\i^if  lu^n^  ic  iter  virs.  m£  tiCMmjwiiei  move 

ZTso&ussim  2^  u  5.\xEv  cw«&  /r  -aif^  nacr  ii  m  imterprekd 
ttkhsuscsat^  1.  rru^subivi-e  ic  ite  ^oirx  isaisr  auA  «f  the  letter. 
>:  {<^f«csi3^  )«>  itir  ^ivn^xs^  i3:Kr«ii»^  mc  f»  pocafisr  k  her 
Ttai^'VQS^  ^uuuv^  jLWkC.  X:  «iii  nutfT  srrJimifi«K»  vhidi  hafe 
nant  ^foi^  xv  uuc  4  r^i^  r:wtsttSkiL  k  vtas  she  woe  and  of 

^V^a: zn*«^  '•^nrJiHfcs  ^'f  c*^  s.aiif  re  i«r  rk^s.  ~ The unioD 
Mr*^««iL  liif  ic-OL  Kn£  .»*^  i«fc  •  rs^a  jr  t»iw  }«if«KtSL  There 
32UT  >f  s  HTj.ir  .^^  rSf  iixmtfcT  ibn£  ^  Diiiae  peroeptioinL 
T^KTf  m&T  1%:  jL  inxnii  .c  Ti^  it^KT-ssS'  jai£  iJocnHis  k>  some 
<xD(!rt  sui  ix  rK::»;<a?  ^Uirrk-^siurs  rte:  aif  Hkia  psieci  onioo, 
i^tts  w^iirir  Jz».-C'3>.^  v^iuos'^r'!^  >  xr%.v;  xixjcrsaxi  in  the  othei^ 
»  I2»f  -^ri.ir  .c  Xht  ismtr  Jtni!  uw  Vi*-:!!;  w£l  A  UBwnof  the 
&5:>n3.-ci«i.  i:*ifCifli>3i*rxC7  ,"c  i;:ii3  *"C  i.:*^  ^r:IL  i:  ^"f  can  soppoee 
SQcii  a  liiTtc.  r:;3>5  mv6*!!%sfcr-lt  >f  lOiT^Kwrs.  Wh«i  the  wilL 
wiiS.'i  <c2$c&::2>  a  ;n?-<ir::T^-rT  j^Z  oogLirA.hT^  reuaskni.  k  in  the 
foaie  ca  f-iT£:>?  i:ri  r  w^iii  vv,\£^  ::  T»iv^«B«ri;T  bctn^  the  vhole 
»>T*i  iiiTo  s::^w:i,>c  ; ::  :r:ruj*?  rKV^ewah^  tbe  ejiUnctMii  of  any 

nod  into  Ljctijmit  wiih  tfreniii:ic  e-W.  Frooi  that  moment 
cor  powirrs  ce&s^  ro  j^rt  iroci  ^nT  jvrlr*:^  cc  jiexteii  regaida. 
TT>ej  mie  ai^niialirei  «o  «•:/"  *r^.i  j^-t  vcilv  ia  nf»?WQoe  to  God. 
Xor  do  Jhej  act  ia  ivftj^:>cv  :o  uv\i  in  lb«r  own  w*t  and  from 
their  own  impulse  :  Imii  ni-ore  as  ix>ey  aw  mored  njvin,  being 
graduailr  detached  trvna  eTerr  motion  c/  ih«r  own. 

*^  In  the  pre^nce  of  the  lighi  of  tiuih.  ewrr  other  Ikrfat  neoea- 
Barily  grow*  dim  and  passes  awar,  as  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
stars  graduallT  {lases  awar,  and  is  extinguished  in  the  broader 
and  purer  illumination  of  the  rising  sun.^  This  light  now  arose 
in  my  heart,  Beliering  with  this^  faith,  the  fountains  of  the 
heart  were  opened,  and  I  loved  Gixi  with  a  stxvngth  of  love 
corresponding  to  the  strength  of  fiiidi.  Love  existed  in  the 
soiil ;  and,  throwing  its  influence  around  every  other  principle 
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of  action,  coDstituted  as  it  were  the  soul's  dwelliDg-place.  Gkxl 
was  there.  According  to  the  words  of  St.  John,  ^  He  that 
dweUelh  in  love,  dweUeth  in  Ood.    Ood  is  love.'*' 

When  at  a  certain  time  the  pious  Franciscan,  who  had  been 
under  Qod  the  instrument  of  her  conversion,  and  now  acted  as 
her  spiritual  Director,  questioned  her  in  relation  to  her  feelings 
towards  God,  she  answered :  ^^  I  love  GU)d  far  more  than  the 
most  affectionate  lover  among  men  loves  the  object  of  his  earthly 
attachment.  I  make  this  statement  as  an  illustration,  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  convey  my  meaning  in  any  other  way.  But  this 
comparison,  if  it  furnishes  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  fails 
to  discover  the  truth  itself.  It  is  merely  an  illustration,  which 
may  enable  one  imperfectly  to  conceive  the  strength  of  that  love 
which  exists  in  me,  but  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  true  measure- 
ment of  it. 

"  This  love  of  God,"  she  adds,  "  occupied  my  heart  so  con- 
stantly and  strongly,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  think  of 
anything  else.  Nothing  else  seemed  worthy  of  my  attention. 
So  much  was  my  soul  absorbed  in  God,  that  my  eyes  and  ears 
seemed  to  close  of  themselves  to  outward  objects,  and  to  leave 
the  soul  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  inward  attraction. 
My  lips  also  were  closed.  Not  unfrequently  vocal  prayer,  that 
form  of  it  which  deals  in  particulars,  ceased  to  utter  itself,  be- 
cause my  mind  could  not  so  far  detach  itself  from  this  one  great 
object  as  to  consider  anything  else.  When  the  good  Father,  the 
Franciscan,  preached  at  the  Magdalen  Church,  at  which  I  at- 
tended, notwithstanding  the  importance  and  interest  which 
attached  to  his  religious  addresses,  I  found  it  difficult  for  me, 
and  almost  impossible,  to  retain  any  definite  idea  of  what  he 
said.  He  preached  there  on  three  successive  occasions  about 
this  time  ;  and  the  result  was  always  the  same.  I  found  that 
Thy  truth,  0  ray  G^,  springing  from  the  original  source,  as  if 
Thy  divine  and  eternal  voice  were  speaking  truly,  yet  inaudibly 
in  the  soul,  made  its  impression  on  my  heart,  and  there  had  its 
effect,  without  the  mediation  of  words. 

"  This  immersion  in  God  absorbed  all  things  ;  that  is  to  say, 
seemed  to  place  all  things  in  a  new  position  relatively  to  God. 
Formerly  I  had  contemplated  things  as  dissociated  from  God  ; 
but  now  I  beheld  all  things  in  the  Divine  Union.  I  could  no 
more  separate  holy  creatures  from  God,  regarded  as  the  source  of 
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their  bolineas,  than  I  ooald  consider  the  son's  lays  as  existiog 
distinct  from  the  sun  itself,  and  living  and  shining  by  virine  of 
tlieir  own  power  of  life.  This  was  true  of  the  greatest  saints. 
I  could  not  see  the  saints,  Peter,  and  Panl,  aod  the  Yiigin  Maiy, 
and  others  as  separate  from  God,  bat  as  being  all  that  tbey  are, 
fnnn  Him  and  in  Him«  in  oneness.  I  coold  not  behold  them 
out  of  if\xl ;  but  I  beheld  them  all  in  Him." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

iV  ih«  wrx  m*Ti.ys)  abv)  xWij^iw  imioiy  \4  hn  cooTvrkioo — CeMM  to  ooiilbnB  to  the 
>*,vKi  itt  bcr  .iuvrs:\^r,*  Ani  rs*xi«  of  drts? — Rirtb  of  bcr  necond  son — Her  vieirs 
o!  \v\*\>,W:>,v  ^:»  .^^rw  \S»>r.  « :ji  her  j»  «t5.^  in  hie — Oftlic  duchju^  (^berdoty  to 
Iwr  tAmi\x  *»i  i.»  »>iK«'r^i» — H^r  cnp*i  kioditeM  And  cbaritj totbe  poor — Her eflbrti 
Km  iS**  \sr\-»«'r\A;>.c  ,>:*  i<t>.to*  *-^'  bcr  «>wTi  j»f  x — Hw  UKum  for  tbe  contenioo  of 
v,»,..x-  \\%a*.\v'.'v*: >.•<*.  m;;yi  a  U.iv  at"  r»2k — H«pf<T  ivsnks — Domestic  triab— Un- 
V^.:,l.»,^x*  »•!  S,-  >jvjx,v.,v.>wr  AT..;  .c"  inr  siAii-9<  rrant — Putial  alienation  of  ber 
>Mwt%Ait.l  X  A!Kvi).v.)it    i\v.».h?.-!  o:  bfr  (}.5«;  s^ — Hor  K>litarT  state. 

MxiuMK  i«i  \oN  d,^i<^  this  great  change  as  tskiug  place  on 
Mrt^vJtUiuV  drt>.  ilio  ,>ja  of  Jui>\  UhJSL*  She  was  then  a  little 
MiiMv  \\\^\\  i>\ouiv  MMrs  of  Hi^\ 

riu*  chjin>;v  o\|vno:u\\l  in  the  transition  from  the  life  of 
imlinv  lo  iho  luo  otiixxi  in  the  soul  is  venr  difierent  b  di£krent 
jvm^^ii.  lu  I  ho  0A,s^*  of  M,^damo  GuTon,  slowly  progressive  in 
Mm  |^v|viuUoi\  sfo|^  it  >i^^<  von^  decisive  and  marked  at  the  time 
ol^UiwiucUh  t^^kuiv:  |>U<\\  It  was  obviously  a  great  crisis  in 
hov  u^oinl  «4U\i  ivlij;:ious  K  in^r, — ^nio  in  which  the  pride  and  ob- 
Miuiwx  x^rUio  u;Mui^U  hivirt  \\x*r^*  brv^kon  down,  and  in  whidi, 
loi  iho  \\\>\  \\\\\K\  sho  Kx^rao  truly  willing  to  receive  Christ  alone 
an  hoi  ho|v  of  mUhiU'U. 

A  ii>w.|Hi|  oh:iU|;:o  implitv  iho  oxu^temv  of  a  new  natiue.  A 
luihuv  whioh  hH«i  lifo  in  it  :  and  which,  having  the  principle  of 
lUo  Ml  Hi^^lf,  imtii  forth  iho  a.  t*  of  UtV\  And  it  is  thus  that  the 
t\w\,  Um\\  of  iu  oxistouiv  and  of  its  ohai«cten  is  verified.  The 
fnio  lilo  alwav^  >Jio>x5i  iis^^lf  outwaivUv,  in  its  appropriate  time 
and  wi^v  -  /.>  M«Vr  n^it;^  shj-s  iho  Saviour,  -  ^  dkoH  know 
Ml *w."  No  othor  ovidoiuv  will  inr  ought  to  cvm|ieusate  for  the 
aUnuv  of  thi^  Thi*  ovidoiKv  Madame  iimon  gave.  From 
Hio  luoiiioiii  lUi  »ho  KH^t^  Uoiwlf  to  the  Lorvlu^  l*  His.  in  the 
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inner  spirit  as  well  as  the  outward  action,  and  in  the  action  cor- 
responding to  the  spirit,  the  language  of  her  heart,  like  that  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  was,  '^  Lord^  what  tviU  thou  have  me  to  do  ?' 

^'  I  bade  farewell  for  ever,"  she  says,  '^  to  assemblies  which  I 
had  visited,  to  plays  and  diversions,  to  dancing,  to  unprofitable 
¥ralks,  and  to  parties  of  pleasure.  The  amusements  and  pleasures 
which  are  so  much  prized  and  esteemed  by  the  world,  now  ap- 
peared to  me  dull  and  insipid, — so  much  so,  that  I  wondered 
how  I  ever  could  have  enjoyed  them."  For  two  years  previously 
she  had  left  off  the  curling  of  her  hair, — a  very  general  and 
favourite  practice  at  that  time.  From  this  time  it  became  her 
object,  in  her  dress,  in  her  modes  of  living,  and  in  her  personal 
habits  generally,  as  well  as  in  her  interior  dispositions,  to  conform 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  Inward  Monitor,  the  Comforter  and 
Guide  of  holy  souls,  who  now  began  to  speak  in  her  heart. 

Sustaining  the  relations  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  daughter, 
and  seeing  now  more  clearly  into  the  ways  and  requisitions  of 
Providence,  she  endeavoured,  from  higher  motives  and  in  a 
better  manner  than  ever  before,  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
she  owed  to  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  children.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  God  had 
been  pleased  to  give  her  another  son.  Her  first  son  she  fre« 
quently  names  as  being  made,  through  the  perverting  influence 
of  her  stepmother,  a  son  of  trial  and  sorrow.  The  second  son, 
who  gave  better  promise  both  for  himself  and  others,  was  born 
in  1667.  We  have  scarcely  anything  recorded  of  him,  except 
the  few  painful  incidents  of  his  early  death.  These  new  and 
expanding  relations  furnished  opportunities  of  duty  and  occa- 
sions of  trial,  which  ceased  from  this  time,  at  least  in  a  great 
d^ee,  to  be  met  in  the  strength  of  worldly  motives,  or  by  the 
arts  of  worldly  wisdom.  God,  in  whom  alone  she  felt  she 
could  trust,  became  her  wisdom  and  strength,  as  well  as  her 
consolation. 

We  may  truly  say,  whatever  allowance  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  for  human  infirmity,  that  God  was  her  portion.  She 
could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  The  Lord  is  my  fortress  and 
deliverer, — ^my  strength  in  whom  I  will  trust."  The  views  which 
she  took  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  were  of  an  elevated  char- 
acter, without  being  mixed,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  with 
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elements  that  are  false  and  &naticaL  It  is  tniey  that  even  at 
this  early  period  of  her  experience,  the  religions  impulse,  as  if 
it  had  an  instinctire  conviction  of  the  end  to  whidi  it  was 
tending,  took  a  higher  position  than  is  ordinary,  bat  withoat 
failing  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  soond  wisdom.  If  she  was 
a  woman  who,  both  by  nature  and  grace  felt  deeply,  she  was 
also  a  woman  who  thought  clearly  and  strongly.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  she  distinctly  recognised,  not 
only  intellectually,  but,  what  »  far  more  important^  she  recog- 
nised practically^  that  God  orders  and  pervades  our  allotment 
in  life ;  that  God  is  in  life,  not  in  the  mitigated  and  merdy 
speculative  sense  of  the  term,  but  really  and  fully  ;  not  merely 
as  a  passive  spectator,  but  as  the  inspiring  impulse  and  sool  of 
all  that  is  not  sin  ;  in  life,  in  all  life,  in  all  the  situations  and 
modifications  of  life,  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  for  good  or  for  eviL 
The  practical  as  well  as  speculative  recognition  of  this  principle 
may  be  regarded  as  a  first  step  towards  a  thorough  walking  with 
God.  A  heart  unsubdued,  a  heart  in  which  worldly  principles 
predominate,  does  not  like  to  see  Grod  in  all  things,  and  tries 
unceasingly  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Divine  Providence.  To 
the  subdued  heart,  on  the  contrary, — to  the  heart  in  which 
Christian  principles  predominate, — that  yoke  always  is,  and  of 
necessity  always  mttst  be,  just  in  proportion  as  such  principles 
predominate,  ^'  the  yoke  which  is  easy  and  the  burden  whidi  is 
light.'"  Early  did  this  Heaven-taught  woman  learn  this ;  and 
she  was  willing  to  apply  to  her  own  situation,  and  to  her  own 
responsible  relations,  what  she  had  thus  learned.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  charge  of  a  family,  and  another  to  know  and 
to  feel,  that  this  responsible  position  is  the  arrangement  and 
the  gift  of  Providence.  Providence,  whose  eye  is  unerring,  had 
placed  her  in  that  relation ;  and  whatever  cares  or  sorrows 
might  attend  her  position,  she  felt  that,  as  a  woman,  and  em« 
phatically  as  a  (Jhristian  woman,  she  must  recognise  it  as  the 
place  which  God  had  appointed,  and  as  involving  the  sphere  of 
duty  which  God  had  imposed. 

Hilt  her  care  was  not  limited  to  her  family,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  appropriate  objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  She  had 
moans  of  doing  good,  which  she  did  not  fail  to  employ.  The 
itioomo  of  her  husband's  property,  or  rather  the  property  of 
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which  be  had  the  control  at  this  time,  stated  in  the  French 
currency,  was  about  forty  thousand  livres  annually, — a  very 
large  income  at  that  period.  Of  this  amount,  a  certain  portion 
was  placed  in  her  hands  by  her  husband,  to  be  expended  by  her 
as  she  might  think  proper ;  and,  accordingly,  as  Grod  gave  her 
opportunity,  and  in  imitation  of  that  Saviour  whom  she  now 
followed,  she  did  what  she  could  for  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
discharging,  without  any  hesitation,  duties  which  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  and  irksome  to  a  mind  not  suppoiied  by 
Christian  principle.  ^^  I  was  very  assiduous,"  she  remarks  in 
her  Life,  "  in  performing  deeds  of  charity.  I  had  feelings  of 
strong  compassion  for  the  poor,  and  it  would  have  been  pleasing 
to  me  to  have  supplied  all  their  wants.  God,  in  His  providence, 
had  given  me  an  abundance ;  and,  in  the  employment  of  what 
He  had  thus  bestowed  upon  me,  I  wished  to  do  all  that  I  could 
to  help  them.  I  can  tnily  say,  that  there  were  but  few  of  the 
poor  in  the  vicinity  where  I  lived  who  did  not  partake  of  my 
alms.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  distribute  among  them  the  very 
best  which  could  be  furnished  from  my  own  table.  It  seemed 
as  if  God  had  made  me  the  only  almoner  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Being  refused  by  others,  the  poor  and  suffering  came  to  me  in 
great  numbers.  My  benefactions  were  not  all  public.  I  em- 
ployed a  person  to  dispense  alms  privately,  without  letting  it  be 
known  from  whom  they  came.  There  were  some  families  who 
needed  and  received  assistance,  without  being  willing  to  accept 
of  it  as  a  gratuity ;  and  I  reconciled  their  feelings  with  their 
wants,  by  permitting  them  to  incur  the  formality  of  a  debt.  I 
speak  of  giving,  but,  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  religious  light, 
I  had  nothing  to  give.  My  language  to  God  was, — *  OA,  my 
Divine  LovCy  it  is  thy  substance — I  am  only  the  steward  of  it — 
/  ought  to  distribute  it  according  to  thy  tvill.' " 

Her  efforts  for  the  good  of  others  were  not  limited  to  gifts  of 
food  and  clothing.  Buinous  vices  prevailed  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  profligacy  of  the  Court,  though 
less  intense  than  that  which  was  exhibited  subsequently  in  the 
Begency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XY., 
could  hardly  fail  to  find  imitators  an^ong  the  people.  This  will 
explain  some  further  efforts  to  do  good.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, with  a  forethought  creditable  to  her  sound  judgment  as 
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well  as  her  piety,  she  informs  us  that  she  caused  poor  young 
girls,  especially  such  as  were  particularly  characterized  by  beauty 
of  person,  to  be  taught  in  some  art  or  trade  ; — that,  having  em- 
ployment and  means  of  subsistence,  they  might  not  be  under  a 
temptation  to  adopt  vicious  courses,  and  thus  throw  themselves 
away.  And  this  was  not  all.  Inspired  with  the  sentiments 
which  animate  the  hearts  of  some  pious  females  of  later  times, 
she  did  not  consider  it  inconsistent  with  religion  to  endeavour 
to  reclaim  those  of  her  sex  who  had  fallen  into  the  grossest  sins. 
She  says  that  God  made  use  of  her  to  reclaim  several  females 
from  their  disorderly  lives,  one  of  whom  was  distinguished  by 
her  family  connexions  as  well  as  her  beauty,  who  became  not 
only  reformed,  but  truly  penitent  and  Christian  in  her  disposi- 
tions, and  died  a  happy  death.  "  I  went,"  she  says,  "  to  visit 
the  sick,  to  comfort  them,  to  make  their  beda  I  made  oint- 
ments, aided  in  dressing  wounds,  and  paid  the  funeral  expenses 
incurred  in  the  interment  of  those  who  died."  And  as  one  of 
her  methods  of  doing  good,  she  adds,  "  I  sometimes  privately 
furnished  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  stood  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, with  the  means  that  were  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  their  business."  It  is  very  obvious,  that  in  outward 
charity  she  did  much — perhaps  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected. 

But  further,  imder  the  influences  of  her  new  life,  which  re- 
quired her  to  go  about  doing  good,  she  laboured  for  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  temporal  benefit  of  others, — for  the  good  of  their 
souls,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  bodies.  Before  the  day  dawned, 
prayers  ascended  from  her  new  heart  of  love.  '^  So  strong,  almost 
insatiable,  was  my  desire  for  communion  with  God,  that  I  arose 
at  four  o'clock  to  pray."  Her  greatest  pleasure,  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  her  only  pleasure,  was  to  be  alone  with  God,  to 
pray  to  Uim,  and  to  commune  with  Him.  She  prayed  for  others 
as  well  as  herself.  She  says,  '^  I  could  have  wished  to  teach  all 
the  world  to  love  God."  Her  feelings  were  not  inoperative. 
Her  efforts  corresponded  with  her  desires.  She  says  that  God 
made  use  of  her  as  an  instrument  in  gaining  many  souls  to 
himself.  Her  labours,  however,  were  more  successful  in  some 
cases  than  in  others,  as  would  naturally  be  expected.  Speaking 
of  one  of  the  female  relatives  of  her  husband,  who  was  very 
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thoughtless  on  religious  subjects,  she  remarks,  ^^  I  wanted  her 
to  seek  the  religious  state,  and  to  practise  prayer.  Instead  of 
complying,  she  expressed  the  opinion  that  I  was  entirely  desti- 
tute ai  all  sense  and  wisdom  in  thus  depriving  myself,  when  I 
had  tiie  means  of  enjoying  them,  of  all  the  amusements  of  the 
age;  \mt  the  Idivd  has  since  opened  her  eyes  to  m^ 
tkfmT 

'^  There  was  a  lady  of  rank,"  she  writes,  ^^  whom  I  sometimes 
▼isited.  She  took  a  particular  liking  to  me,  because,  as  she  was 
pleased  to  say,  my  person  and  manners  were  agreeable  to  her. 
She  said  that  she  observed  in  me  something  extraordinary  and 
uncommon.  My  impression  is,  that  my  spiritual  taste  reacted 
upon  my  physical  nature,  and  that  the  inward  attraction  of  my 
soul  appeared  on  my  very  countenance.  And  one  reason  of  this 
opinion  is,  that  a  gentleman  of  fashion  one  day  said  to  my  hus- 
band's aunt,  ^  I  saw  the  lady  your  niece,  and  it  is  very  visible 
that  she  lives  in  the  presence  of  God !  I  was  surprised  at 
hearing  this,  as  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  person  bo  much  addicted 
to  the  world  could  have  any  very  distinct  idea  of  God's  presence, 
even  in  the  hearts  of  His  own  people.  This  lady,  I  say,  began 
to  be  touched  with  the  sense  of  Gt)d.  The  circumstances  were 
these :  At  a  certain  time  she  proposed  to  me  to  go  with  her  to 
the  theatre.  I  refused,  as,  independently  of  my  religious  prin- 
ciples and  feelings,  I  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  goiog  to 
such  places.  The  reason  which  I  first  gave  to  her  for  not 
acceding  to  her  proposition,  was  of  a  domestic  nature,  namely, 
that  my  husband's  continual  indisposition  rendered  it  inconve- 
nient and  improper  for  me.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  conti- 
nued to  press  me  very  earnestly  to  go  with  her.  She  said  that 
I  ought  not  to  be  prevented  by  my  husband's  indispositions 
from  taking  some  amusement ;  that  the  business  of  nursing  the 
sick  was  more  appropriate  to  older  persons ;  and  that  I  was  too 
young  to  be  thus  confined  to  them.  This  led  to  more  particular 
conversation.  I  gave  her  my  reasons  for  being  particularly 
attentive  to  my  husband  in  his  seasons  of  ill  health.  But  this 
was  not  all.  I  told  her  that  I  entirely  disapproved  of  theatrical 
amusements,  and  that  I  regarded  them  as  especially  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  of  a  Christian  woman.  The  lady  waa  far  more 
advanced  in  years  than  I  was ;  but  whether  it  was  owing  in  part 


%rr  tHam  tiriViaiiiGuice  ir  ouc.  anr  r 
^^  ^>fv  KUHT,  'aiac  iiie  aifmar  7!Bii] 

"^  hr>t  fnt  icvcarsmrat  wjol  -mssL  nbet  •&£  ms  «iii  faaee.  1 
«M  />n^>^  m  «;rAn.ffm7  wm.  hec  mi  jouiiiEc  Dii^.  w6u  wa»  f»d 
/if  Milltir>$;,  naA  i»fi  Bcai  bus  -vrsme  m  Ast  Qdcbobl  Fadicnw 
^Hp^  Wl  mtieh  o>fK^«c9KBciL  viczL  •siiiL  'n&Hr  at  ccbHaoB  to 

lmrrf/-^lly  (4  f f  itn,    I  tnnK  eooiBs  cane  ^m  sm  of  mexeir  intcl* 

iMui(f  wM  ufd  fnrich  to  mj  tw&SL    I  JOEccbr  sui  aftvtking; 

Miy  rriirKi  iKrin^  drawn  inwttrdir^jSLSaLfiaminiwsnioHnBii 
wifli  Mm!  ^rf^ii  and  ^r^od  Beioz.  sfa^ot  wkxn  st 
M|inr'.iflfiiiri^.  Tlifry  at  length  left  me.  Tfae  iMn  dir  tbe  kdj, 
Willi  wlioin  I  ha'l  previofisly  had  some  coQFezask»o«  eune  to  see 
f  tH*.  1*lin  t  i<inl  lind  i^mched  her  heart ;  die  came  as  a  peoitenl^  as 
fi  nrnlirr  iiI'Mfr  religion  ;  fthe  cotdd  hoU  oat  in  her  oppashum  no 
li(fii;rt'  Itiii  I  at  onco  attributed  this  remarlcable  and  sadden 
iliMMit*'*  ^^^  I  <li(l  not  (Minverne  with  her  the  day  pieriooB,  to  the 
I'MMVMimtllnti  of  (inr  h^irncd  and  speculative  aoqnaintanoe.  Bat 
q|(i*  fmninoil  iiio  it  wiiM  otherwise.  She  said,  it  was  not  the 
iiihiM'n  ontivoi-rtiilidn  whirh  aitected  her,  but  mj  silence;  adding 
IIhi  MMiituh.  Mint  my  nilnnco  had  something  in  it  whidi  pene- 
litiltMl  III  llto  bdlloin  of  hor  soul,  and  that  she  could  not  relish 
llio  nllHM'n  illmuiinNo.  AfW  that  time  we  8ix>ke  to  each  olhor 
\\\\\\  o|MMt  hniMlM  oil  (lio  ^roat  subject 

*'  II  \\i\n  llioM  (lull  Ood  \v{\  imlelible  impressions  of  giaoe  on 
lh«i  uoiil  .  hihl  mIm^  ooiitiuuiMl  HO  athirst  for  Him,  that  she  could 
..tMhi'K  «MuhiHt  to  \HMivrrHo  ou  auy  other  subject  That  she 
\s\\^\\\\  I't'  s\\\sM\  IIU.  <)^^i  dopriviHl  hor  of  a  most  affectionate 
hhMUiMtl  ll«'  hUo  vi^iiti^l  hor  with  other  severe  crosses.  At  the 
mOMt*  Miit«^  Ib^  (nmi^Hl  IliH  ^nuv  so  abundantly  into  her  hearty 
\\\*\\  \W  -^\^s^s\  «h«ii«|Uoi\hI  it,  uiul  iHHtiuio  its  sole  master.  After 
\\\^^  \\y^s^U  \^\  hoi  hiinUiiivl  Hiid  tlu^  loss  of  most  of  her  fortune, 
\\y  \\y\\\  b'  hvtUlo  \Mi  II  nxwM  ostato  which  yet  remained  to  her, 
uu^b'sl '«(  ^h^'  \lwltuus'  \^(  aUnit  Iwx'Kt  nulee  from  our  house. 
i)\\y  \yW\<\ys\\  y\s\  \s\\^\^\\\\^  wumMit  to  my  >^nug  to  pass  a  week 
^iO\  b^  ^  ^''^  ^^^^'  )Mii)SNM^'  v^  KAMi«ik4ii^  h^'r  under  her  afflictions. 
\\\y  yKA^  w  «^  'iUvu\|\s(  wiib  IvkH^iicial  ivetult«.  inxl  was  pleased 
\  «  i\u^\'  s^^'   ^''  u«iuous'it(  \^l  ^)<4Mlu«il  t^vn)  to  her    1  conversed 
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much  with  her  on  religious  subjects.  She  possessed  knowledge, 
and  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  intellectual  power ;  but  bdng 
introduced  into  a  world  of  new  thought  as  well  as  new  feeling, 
she  was  surprised  at  my  expressing  things  to  h^  80  much  above 
what  is  considered  the  ordinary  range  of  woman's  capacity.  I 
should  have  been  surprised  at  it  myself,  had  I  reflected  on  il 
But  it  was  God,  who  gave  me  the  gift  of  perception  and  utter- 
ance, for  her  sake ;  He  made  me  the  instrument,  diffusing  a 
flood  of  grace  into  her  soul,  without  r^arding  the  unworthiness 
of  the  channel  He  was  pleased  to  make  use  of.  Since  that  time 
her  soul  has  been  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  indissolubly  united." 

Religion,  so  far  as  it  t9  religion,  is  always  the  same ;  the  same 
in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages ;  the  same  in  its  nature,  the  same  in 
its  results ;  always  allied  to  angels  and  Grod,  and  always  meeting 
with  the  opposition  of  that  which  is  not  angelic  and  is  not  of  Crod. 
It  IB  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Madame  Guyon's  new  heart 
should  meet  with  opposition  from  the  world's  old  one. 

''  When  the  world  saw  that  I  had  quitted  it,  it  persecuted 
me,  and  turned  me  into  ridicule.  I  became  the  subject  of  its 
conversation,  of  its  fabulous  stories,  and  of  its  amusement. 
Given  up  to  its  irreligion  and  pleasures,  it  could  not  bear  that  a 
woman  who  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  should 
thus  make  war  against  it,  and  overcome  it."  Her  age  was  not 
the  only  circumstance  that  was  remembered.  That  youth  should 
quit  the  world  was  something;  but  that  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  beauty,  combined  with  youth,  in  the  same  person,  should 
quit  it,  was  much  more.  On  merely  human  principles  it  could 
not  well  be  explained.  Some  were  o£fended  ;  some  spoke  of  her 
as  a  person  under  some  species  of  mental  delusion  ;  some  attn- 
buted  her  conduct  to  stupidity,  inquiring  very  ognificanily, 
"*  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  This  lady  has  the  reputation  of 
knowledge  and  talent    But  we  see  nothing  of  it." 

But  Gh)d  was  with  her.  She  relates  that,  about  this  time, 
she  and  her  husband  went  into  the  country  on  some  business. 
She  did  not  leave  her  religion  on  leaving  her  home.  The  river 
Seine  flowed  near  the  place  where  they  staid.  ^^  On  the  banks 
of  the  river^"  she  says,  ^^  finding  a  dry  and  solitary  place,  I 
sought  intercourse  with  my  God"    Her  husband  had  gone  with 
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her  into  the  country ;  but  be  did  not  accompany  her  there. 
There  is  something  impressive  in  this  little  incident  She  went 
alone  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to  the  waters  of  the  beautiful 
river,  and  into  the  dry  and  solitary  place.  It  was  indeed  a  sdi- 
tary  place ;  but  can  we  say  that  she  who  went  there,  went 
alone  ?  Chd  was  with  her^ — Otod,  who  made  the  woods  and 
the  waters,  and  who,  in  the  beginning,  walked  with  His  holy 
ones  amid  the  trees  of  the  garden.  '^  The  communications  of 
Divine  Love,"  she  adds,  "  were  unutterably  sweet  to  my  soul  in 
that  retirement."  And  thus,  with  Gk>d  for  her  portion,  she  was 
happy  in  the  loss  of  that  portion  which  was  taken  away  from 
her. 

*'  Let  the  world  despise  and  leave  me, 
They  have  left  my  Saviour  too ; 
Human  hearts  and  looks  deceive  me  ; 
Thou  art  not,  like  them,  untrue. 

"Man  may  trouble  and  distress  mc, 
'Twill  but  drive  me  to  thy  breaAt ; 
Life  with  trials  hard  may  press  me  ; 
Heaven  will  bring  me  sweeter  rest." 

Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  she  had  been  exposed  only  to 
the  ridicule  and  the  opposition  of  those  who  were  without. 
Among  the  members  and  i-elatives  of  her  own  family  still  less 
than  ever,  with  the  exception  of  her  father,  did  she  find  any 
heart  that  corresponded  fully  to  her  own.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  great  object  of  her  stepmother,  who  was  exceedingly 
desirous  to  retain  the  influence  over  her  son  which  she  had 
exercised  previous  to  his  marriage,  to  weaken  and  destroy  his 
aiibctions  for  his  wife.  Her  object  was  cruel  as  it  was  wicked, 
although  she  probably  justified  herself  iu  it,  from  the  fear  that 
tlie  benevolent  dis]K)Bition  of  Madame  Gnyon,  both  before  and 
after  exi)eriencing  religion,  might  result  in  a  waste  of  the  pro- 
IK^rty  of  the  family,  if  she  should  possess  all  that  influence  with 
her  husband,  to  which  such  a  wife  was  entitled.  *^  My  mother- 
in-law,''  she  says,  ^'  persuaded  my  husband  that  I  let  everything 
go  to  wreck,  and  that,  if  she  did  not  take  care,  he  would 
be  ruined.''  The  stepmother  was  seconded  by  the  maid- 
servant, and  the  result  of  their  combined  eflbrts  was,  that  he 
became  unsettled  and  vacillating  in  his  afiections, — not  constant 
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iu  his  love ;  sometimeB,  and  perhape  we  may  say  always,  when 
separated  from  their  influence,  truly  and  even  passicmately  affec- 
tionate;  at  other  times,  and  more  frequently,  he  was  distrustful 
and  cmeL 

In  this  perplexed  and  conflicting  state  of  mind,  it  is  not 
surprising  tiiat  we  find  his  language  and  his  conduct  equally 
conflicting,  equally  inconsistent  Sometimes  he  speaks  to  h^ 
in  the  language  of  violence  and  abuse,  sometimes  in  a  relenting 
spirit  and  with  affection.  He  was  not  pleased  with  the  religious 
change  which  appeared  in  his  wife.  "  My  husband,"  she  says, 
"  was  out  of  humour  with  my  devotion  ;  it  became  insupportable 
to  him.  *  What  r  says  he, '  you  love  Ood  so  much  that  you  love 
me  no  longer!  So  little  ^d  he  comprehend  that  the  true  con- 
jugal love  is  that  which  is  regulated  by  religious  sentiment,  and 
which  God  himself  forms  in  the  heart  that  loves  Him."  At 
other  times,  when  left  to  his  better  nature,  he  insisted  much  on 
her  being  pi^nt  with  him  ;  and  frankly  recognising  what  he 
saw  was  very  evident,  he  said  to  her,  '^  One  sees  plainly  thai  you 
never  lose  the  presence  of  Ood," 

The  sorrow,  therefore,  which  pained  her  life  before  her  con- 
version, remained  afterwards.  It  was  a  wound  of  the  heart, 
deep  and  terrible,  but  which  cannot  well  be  appreciated  or  ex- 
pressed. To  a  woman  who  possesses  those  confiding  and  affec- 
tionate inclinations  which  characterize  and  adorn  the  sex,  there 
is  no  compensation,  there  can  be  no  compensation,  for  an  absence 
of  love, — ^least  of  all,  in  that  sacred  and  ennobling  relation,  in 
which  she  gives  up  her  heart,  in  the  fond  expectation  of  a  heart's 
return.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  a  marriage,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  much  acquaintance  ;  but  still  it  was  not  without  some 
d^ree  of  confidence,  and  still  less  without  hope.  But  it  ought 
to  be  said,  that  Madame  Guyon  alwavs  refers  to  this  painful 
subject  with  dignity  and  candour,— not  condemning  others  with 
severity,  and  willing  to  take  a  full  share  of  blame  to  herself. 
These  trials  would  never  have  been  known  from  her  pen,  had 
they  not  been  written  at  the  express  and  positive  command  of 
her  spiritual  Director,  whom  she  regarded  it  a  religious  duty  to 
obey.  At  the  time  of  her  writing  she  had  no  expectation  that 
her  statements  would  be  made  public. 

The  waiting-maid,  who  had  gained  so  much  influence  over 
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her  husband,  "  became,"  she  says,  "  every  flay  more  hanghty. 
It  seemed  as  if  Satan  were  in  her,  to  incite  her  to  torment  me. 
And  what  enraged  her  most  of  all  was,  that  her  vexations  treat- 
ment, her  fretfulness,  and  her  impertinent  comphiints  and 
rebukes,  had  ceased  to  trouble  me  as  they  once  did.  Inwardly 
supported,  I  remained  silent.  It  was  then  that  she  tbougfat 
that  if  she  could  hinder  me  from  going  to  partake  of  the  holy 
Sacrament,  she  would  give  me  the  greatest  of  all  vexations. 
She  was  not  mistaken,  0  divine  Spouse  of  holy  souls  I  since  the 
only  satisfaction  of  my  life  was  to  receive  and  honour  Thee. 
The  church  at  which  I  worshipped  was  called  the  Magdalen 
Church.  I  loved  to  visit  it.  I  had  done  something  to  orna- 
ment it,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the  silver  plates  and  chalices  of 
the  Communion  service.  It  was  there,  when  things  were  in 
such  a  situation  at  my  house  as  to  allow  me  to  do  it,  that  I 
retired  and  spent  hours  in  prayer.  It  was  there,  with  a  heart 
filled  with  love,  that  I  partook  of  the  holy  Sacrament  This 
girl,  who  knew  where  my  affections  were  and  how  to  wound 
them,  took  it  into  her  head  to  watch  me  daily.  Sometimes  I 
evaded  her,  and  had  my  seasons  of  retirement  and  prayer. 
Whenever  it  was  otherwise,  and  she  discovered  my  going 
thither,  she  immediately  ran  to  tell  my  mother-in-law  and  my 
husband. 

^'  One  of  their  alleged  grounds  of  complaint  was  the  length  of 
time  which  I  spent  in  religious  services.  Accordingly,  when  the 
maid-servant  informed  them,  that  I  had  gone  to  the  church,  it 
was  enough  to  excite  their  angry  feelings.  Whenever  this  took 
place,  I  had  no  rest  from  their  reproofs  and  invectives  that  day. 
If  I  said  anything  in  my  own  justification,  it  was  enough  to 
make  them  speak  against  me  as  guilty  and  sacrilegious,  and  to 
cry  out  against  all  devotion.  If  I  remained  silent  and  made  no 
answer  at  all,  the  result  was  merely  to  heighten  their  indignation, 
and  to  make  them  say  the  most  unpleasant  things  they  conld 
devise.  If  I  were  out  of  health,  which  was  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  they  took  occasion  to  come  and  quarrel  with  me  at  my  bed- 
side, saying,  that  my  prayers  and  my  sacramental  communions 
were  the  occasions  of  my  sickness.  As  if  there  were  nothing 
else  which  could  make  me  ill,  but  my  devotions  to  Thee,  0  my 
lioixi  r 
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The  efibrts  of  the  Btepmother  were  not  limited  to  attempts  to 
weaken  the  aifections  of  her  husband;  she  endeavoured  also 
to  alienate  from  her  the  respect  and  affections  of  her  eldest  son. 
And  she  too  well  succeeded ;  although  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  he  came  to  better  dispositions  in  after  life.  There  was 
something  in  this,  so  deep  and  sacred  is  a  mother's  love,  which 
seems  to  have  tdSTected  the  feelings  of  Madame  Guyon  more 
keenly  than  anything  else  in  her  domestic  afflictions.  ^'  The 
heaviest  cross,"  she  says,  '^  which  I  was  called  to  bear,  was  the 
loss  of  my  eldest  son's  affections  and  his  open  revolt  against  me. 
He  exhibited  so  great  disregard  and  contempt  of  me,  that  I  could 
not  see  him  without  causing  me  severe  grief"  She  says,  that 
she  conversed  with  one  of  her  pious  friends  in  relation  to  this 
strange  and  heavy  trial,  whose  advice  was,  that  since  she  could 
not  remedy  it,  she  must  sufier  it  patiently,  and  leave  everything 
toGkxJ. 

In  genera]  she  thought  it  best  to  bear  her  domestic  trials  in 
silence,  whatever  they  might  be.  As  a  woman  of  prayer  and 
faith,  die  did  not  look  upon  them  exclusively  in  the  human  light ; 
but  r^arding  them  as  sent  of  God  for  some  gracious  purpose, 
she  was  somewhat  fearful  of  seeking  advice  and  consolation  from 
any  other  than  a  divine  source.  Indeed  she  was  so  situated  that 
she  could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  she  did,  having  but  few 
friends  at  this  time,  with  whom  it  would  have  been  prudent  to 
have  consulted  upon  these  things.  Her  own  mother  was  dead. 
The  half  sister,  whom  she  loved  so  much,  and  vrith  whom  she 
had  been  accustomed  in  earlier  life  to  take  counsel,  was  no  longer 
living.  The  two  sisters  of  her  husband,  constituting  with  him 
all  the  children  of  their  family,  who  seem  to  have  had  no  un- 
favourable dispositions,  were  almost  constantly  absent  at  the 
Benedictine  Seminary.  They  were  brought  up  under  the  care  of 
the  prioress,  Genevieve  Granger,  a  pious  and  discreet  woman, 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter.  Those  of 
her  pious  Mends  in  whose  discretion  she  could  fully  trust,  were 
not  only  few  in  number,  but  it  was  not  always  easy  or  safe  to 
see  them.  "  Sometimes,"  she  remarks  on  one  occasion,  "  I  said 
to  myself.  Oh  that  I  had  but  any  one,  who  would  take  notice  of 
me,  or  to  whom  I  might  unbosom  myself  I  what  a  relief  it  would 
be !  But  it  was  not  granted  me." 
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It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  domestic 
trials  of  which  we  have  given  some  account,  that  they  were  alle^ 
viated,  in  some  degree,  by  the  satisfaction  which  she  took  in  her 
two  younger  children.  They  were  both  lovely,  and  worthy  to 
be  loved.  The  birth  of  the  second  son  has  already  been  men* 
tioned.  The  third  child  was  a  daughter,  bom  in  1669.  Of 
this  child  she  speaks  in  the  warm  terms  of  admiration  and  love, 
dictated  by  the  observation  of  her  lovely  traits  of  character,  as 
well  as  by  the  natural  strength  of  motherly  afiection.  She  re- 
presents her  as  budding  and  opening  under  her  eye  into  an  object 
of  delightful  beauty  and  attraction.  She  loved  her  for  her  love- 
liness ;  and  she  loved  her  for  the  God  who  gave  her.  When  she 
was  deserted  by  the  world,  when  her  husband  became  estranged 
from  her,  she  pressed  this  young  daughter  to  her  bosom,  and  felt 
that  she  was  blessed.  This  too,  this  cherished  and  sacred  plea- 
sure, was  soon  destined  to  pass  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Wc  are  to  consult  onr  own  improvement  and  good,  as  well  as  that  of  otbera — Her 
desires  to  be  wholly  the  Lord's— Her  efforts  to  keep  the  outwaitl  appetites  in 
subjection — Kcmarks  on  this  subject — The  inordinate  action  of  all  parts  and 
powers  of  the  mind  is  to  bo  subdued,  as  #ell  as  of  the  appetites — Austcritiea  or 
mortifications  may  be  practised  without  necessarily  attaching  to  them  the  idea  of 
expiation  or  of  merit — Statement  in  relation  to  the  monks  of  La  Trappe— -Temp- 
tations to  go  back  again  to  the  world — Visit  to  Paris— Of  the  errors  and  aiBi 
she  committed  there — Her  grief— Her  joumoy  to  Orleans  and  Touraine — Temp- 
tations and  religious  infidelities  and  falls  repeated— Incident  on  the  banks  of  the 
lioiro — Her  remarks  upon  her  sins — Her  visit  to  St  Cloud — Her  sorrow— .Inqni- 
ries  on  the  subject  of  holy  living. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyad/y  Our  own  vine- 
yard is  not  to  be  neglected.  True  Christianity  verifies  its  exist- 
ence and  its  character,  not  merely  in  doing  good  to  others,  but 
partly,  at  least,  in  the  r^ulation  of  our  own  inward  nature.  It 
is  not  enough  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  teach  the  ignorant^  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked,  while  we  leave  our  own 
appetites  and  passions  unsubdued,  unregulated. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  however  warm-hearted  and  difiu- 
sive  may  have  been  her  charity  to  others,  felt  that  there  were 
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daties  whieh  she  owed  to  heradf.  There  was  something  within 
her,  which  told  h^  that  God's  providence,  which  searches  through 
all  space  and  reaches  all  hearts,  had  designated  her,  not  merely 
as  a  subject  of  forgiveness,  but  as  a  subject  of  sanctifying  grace ; 
not  merely  as  a  sinner  to  be  saved,  but  as  a  living  Temple  in 
which  His  own  Grodhead  should  dwell.  And  He,  who,  in  dwell- 
ing in  the  soul  constitutes  its  true  life,  inspired  desires  within 
her,  corresponding  to  these  designs. 

Referring  to  the  great  change  which  she  dates  specifically  as 
having  taken  place  on  the  22d  of  July,  1668,  she  says,  '^  I  had  a 
secret  desire  given  me  from  (hat  time,  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
the  disposal  of  my  Qod.  The  language  of  my  heart,  addressing 
itself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  was,  what  cotddst  thou  demand  of 
me,  which  I  would  not  willingly  sacrifice  or  oflfer  thee  ?  Oh, 
spare  me  not  I  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  loved  Glod  too  much, 
willingly  or  knowingly  to  ofifend  Him.  I  could  hardly  hear  Gkxl 
or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoken  of,  without  being  almost  trans- 
ported out  of  myself." 

And  in  accordance  with  these  views,  she  endeavoured  to  re- 
cognise practically  the  Saviour's  direction,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  And 
also  iiiat  other  direction,  '^  If  thy  right  eye  ofibnd  thee,  pluck  it 
out  and  cast  it  jfrom  thee  ;  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee,  that  one 
of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  Hell."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  no 
man  can  properly  be  accounted  as  wholly  the  Lord's,  whose 
appetites,  which  have  their  moral  as  well  as  physical  relations, 
are  not  under  control.  It  is  very  possible  that  such  a  person 
may  be  a  Christian  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  Christian  in  the  ordinary 
and  mitigated  sense  of  the  terms.  It  would  certainly  be  reason- 
able to  say,  that  he  may  possess  a  soul,  which  may  properly  be 
described  as  forgiven  ;  but  still  it  is  a  soul  which  continues  to 
be  characterized  by  undue  imperfections.  He  may  possess  a 
soul,  as  undoubtedly  he  does,  to  which  the  blood  of  the  Atone- 
ment has  been  appUed ;  but  still  it  is  a  soul  which  is  neither 
fully  nor  adequately  renovated.  If  it  be  tnie,  that  the  penalty 
of  the  Divine  Law,  in  its  application  to  him  as  an  individual, 
has  been  satisfied,  it  is  equally  true,  I  think,  that  the  new  crea- 
tion of  the  Gk)8pel,  the  reign  inwardly  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has 


^^  ZJ3T  jlSj*  laDjaocs 


nm  Tcs  fuDr  emzifL  1^  cnax  waA  of  Mjctifintion  most  be 
CKTwd  nil  mni  Tmdsmd  nnmyiiftrv  Jkxl  it  is  kudly  neoesBuy 
10  ftdd.  uux  ibe  ixncvrd  mm  cmiHt  be  w<ifiiiil  without  die 
SHKSafi&iiam.  in  4icimf  pvfier  an»  rf  the  tenai^rfdiat  whk^ 
s  aonssT^  JLiid.»atuirfin£!^.iiiidBrtheidhKMeof  aoA 
»  Awe.  Ae  ^icm? gMMftd,  iriA datt  lii^iii  wmi  God d ways 
prte^  i4t  i^Niw  w^f  mdi  fioxii  «^  ihcir  «ftrti.  to  sddoe  and  to 
raralKSift.  on  C&nsau  pnnc^lK.  ds  inpartnit  part  of  oar 

SnEoe  afi^xziA^v>d$  Aetx!l:  Mem  to  isfilT  an  WDdoe  degree 
<c  Tiakfno^  i;:*  TriDisnl&  of  cvxc  usam.  wUdh  are  emtt «  for 
WW  jQTjofiKv.  and  w-ldcii  in  liieDr  axfBtfnato  adian  are  entirely 
iniKViRsi.  Bm  d>fi?^i5  a  jginarieinTohwdlia  the  prectioal  tab* 
jev-ticm  oif  i^  af(T^x».  wiikik  wiS  in  |ian  jartifr  her  oomae.  It 
ijv  i^iai  an  I^cciiztaxe  <xfra»  of  I2ie  appeMK  i§  to  be  OFeroome 
)iT  ^kit  nurlif  lernKvi  an  in^-rSnaae  nefwesskn  ;  that  is  tosay, 
1^-  a  7y<{>ra»Qom  wlJrii  xxnicr  cQiber  ciiiwuitaanoeB  woold  neitiier 

She  i>f>rtt<^  fvv  a  UTi>e  v>  in.in]£fe  ihem  in  anydiing;  in  older 
iKai  «he  i&ii:))!  Tki^i^  besr  icv3  ^-^ntroiL  aitdleenafakd  aflerwaids 
lo  <«u)^«^y  thtw  aru:iii.  She  ctari^  ihem  i^rei^T  and  strictly, 
«^\>f«  Kfvo«K}  mhat  Tciiri)!  «Nih(r«ris^  hare  Iwa  neMSsair,  not  only 
K>r  the  f^Tpk^i^  of  brakkiiu:  thcdr  paytMnt  domnalMfi,  bat  for  the 
l^irtvtw'  «>l^  annuUinc  the  i^roi^  inAcifsi»  ct  diat  law  of  habit, 
wKk'h  ^w  to  iheir  dvcnixuaion  its  jvnDaMiiCT  and  power.  ^  I 
kt^^  n\v  a}>}y<9ii«t^''  she  s*x^  -  vnier  jwist  restadnt ;  soljecting 
iheiu  K>  a  |>i\\\!^  v>f  sirkt  and  i^nivimininfr  nKdtification.  It  is 
im)H>efeuMe  K^  $ttK})ie  The  ii>v^inaxe  acdon  of  this  part  of  oor 
IMU1VV  )>i>r{Vfiie\)  ad(  ii  i:ji )  5  k«u:  habits  v^  viciooB  indulgence, 
MuW>  >^\^  *\i^i\\  ix^  IK  fvv  a  unw.  the  analket  refauEation.  Deny 
il  tin\*l\  iKai  ^^hWh  3:1  w*  ii  )vcwim ;  and  if  it  be  necessary,  gire 
H^  il  %\%Jk\  \^hk^  di^u»i»  ;  and  |Vfl^im^  in  this  CMirse,  until,  in 
a  %vrtaiM  mw^  it  Ka$  ih>  cht>iv  in  anything  which  is  praented 
UMt  \ t  y\^  allM\i)^  K^  ,Jx>  %Mhers«^^  if  m*  tjd:e  the  coarae,  daring 
iUm  >fcau'Ai\^  ^iih  iho  ^nMVJtual  natarv;  ^^jnmnting  any  rekxatioo, 
fiixii^  a  hliW  Ikmv  and  a  bu)e  there.  no<  heoaiw  it  is  i^t,  bat 
k>>auiii>  il  i«  ;*VfA ,  >i^^  ^)KS  likt^  Ukw  }vni^w  who.  under  pretext 
%4  Mi^vgOn^ui^  a  uwui  >i^  W  i»  ^vinWmwd  to  be  starred  to  death, 
lakv  I  ho  %\%ui^i  ,x|*  gixii^  hini^  tKnw  lime  to  time^  a  Utile  noar- 
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ishment,  and  who  thus  prolong  the  man's  torments,  while  they 
defeat  their  own  object 

"  And  these  views  will  apply,"  she  adds,  "  to  the  propensive 
and  affectional  part  of  our  natui*e,  as  well  as  to  the  appetites ; 
and  also  to  the  understanding  and  the  will.  We  must  meet 
their  inordinate  action  promptly  ;  we  must  eradicate  from  them 
eveiy  motive  and  impulse  of  a  selfish  nature  which  can  be  found 
in  them,  otherwise  we  support  them  in  a  dying  life  to  the  end. 
The  state  in  which  we  are  dying  to  the  world,  and  the  state  in 
which  we  are  dead  to  the  world,  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly  set 
forth  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  distinct  from  each  other.  He 
speaks  of  bearing  about  in  the  body,  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ;  but  lest  we  should  rest  here,  he  fully  distinguishes  this 
from  the  state  of  being  dead,  and  having  wir  life  hid  with  Cfhrist 
in  God.  It  is  only  by  a  total  death  to  self  that  we  can  expe- 
rience the  state  of  Divine  union,  and  be  lost  in  God. 

"  But  when  a  person,"  she  remarks  further,  "  has  once  expe- 
rienced this  loss  of  self,  and  has  become  dead  to  sin,  he  has  no 
iiuther  need  of  that  extreme  system  of  repression  and  mortifica- 
tion, which,  in  connexion  with  the  Divine  blessing,  had  given 
him  the  victory.  The  end  for  which  mortification  was  practised 
is  accomplished  in  him,  and  all  is  become  new.  It  is  an  un- 
happy error  in  those  good  souls,  who  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
quest of  the  bodily  senses,  through  a  series  of  long  and  unre- 
mitted mortifications,  that  they  should  still  continue  attached  to 
the  exercise  of  them.  From  this  time,  when  the  senses  have 
ceased  from  (heir  inordinate  action,  toe  should  permit  them  to 
accept,  with  indifference  and  equanimity  of  mind,  whatever  the 
Lord  sees  fit  in  His  providence  to  give  them, — the  pleasant  and 
the  unpleasant,  the  stveet  and  the  bitter. 

"  And  having  obtained  the  victory  over  the  appetites,  he  who 
seeks  after  entire  holiness  of  heart,  will  pass  on  to  other  parts  of 
our  fallen  nature,  and  will  endeavour  to  subject  the  wandering 
intellect,  the  misplaced  affections,  and  the  inordinate  will 
Severely  represrive  acts,  analogous  to  the  cutting  off  the  right 
hand,  or  the  plucking  out  of  the  right  eye,  must  be  put  forth 
here  also.  And  success  may  be  expected  to  follow,  if  the  efforts 
of  the  creature,  whatever  they  may  be,  (and  which  are  always 
utter  weakness,  without  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  without  the 


frith,  and  whh 


and  dan- 
(vUckvaifiie 

imifuiMiniiw  JB(  3F  nfinift  ^emk  nr  npHdni  jcti^f  aHteriljraiid 
iBicv3JB»cva  «  MnK  icttaiiai  v  av  Ivn  cf  oar  Batmc^aiid 
iM  «  iiLintauM:  sr  jomou:  iiimMu; :  is  AnpianT,  and  not 

Ascmcora:  wiae^  V  mmI  aiid  of  grni  0GQiD> 
Ani  31  jntfMB&nr  ^vack  :aU»  linc  dke  dioogiit  thai 
jQik-a  jat9ftf!?!r  joil  Ml^^xi/cia^rn^  aos.  wiiifc  aie  to  be  piiitiiMl 
^«^  A  Mmm^f  ir  ^-vRam:  oamw  pmnl  wmd  tntol  ranlte, 
:si!Oii3]i  AKtflaxoif  mix  It-  ji  tzmfL  b  xur  voidi^  ahm  flie  end 
^"^  ar  «3»om(T  ^  m^xtsuuM:  i»  xonmL  ^bt  net  itMlf  ahonld  ' 


I  ii.>«^  iM  liiis  1^  Ssnrt>,^  vineft  «%mnue>  tlie  iden  of 

innfry^v  vM^^jyi^batbor^  widii  Nf  Msni  v^  i^U  cood  in  nmiy  in* 
:fit*3bcv^ :  ^jxn^  vis^Htt  icYCiaiSv  3o  ST  k^v  tut  ^bm  mqr  be 
iW  x-iiiw;.  I  vi]i  ;mue  bm  a  nw  sneiioa  vbieb  viD  flfaiBtato 
wbAi  1  smvckl     TW  ?3K«i9  ^"^  1^  ^AhjigJ  imiiMtoj  of  Le 
Tmi(>} Vv  in  P)«SKV^  aAirr  ibif  Tifixn  ^rinrb  nns  difected  there  bjr 
M.   IV  K»a<Vv  «¥n^  exw>Na»^  icrkt  in  dKir  mode  of  lifix 
l%^  \brf>h^Mk>tt^  ibirv  ^o^tun^i  asKi  dienwneridaR  tber  imposed 
u)XMi  tbiM\w^4x>!t^  ^wtt>(!\i  to  Kr  »  CTOM  ns^  bvmen  nmtnre  is  well 
%^>nhK'  ^y[^  mdnnn^.     A  iwsra  «  a  cvftun  time  Tinted  the 
iiK>ii4Ml^Hnr^  aiKi  wiiMwsimr  the  niissmti»  vbidi  were  pnutioed, 
b^  o\|vm^xi  iv>  ib^'  monk^  bW  ndminOMi  of  their  eetMeninl  in 
i^^ii^  iKw  iikIuI^hk^  vbicb  n^ere  m  common  among  other 
|t(>i^MVi     IV  UK^K  Kviiu:  their  bands  on  their  hearts,  with  a 
Knik  %a^  ibv)^  huuiiliaiioii,  K*t4il^i  in  nxmls  to  this  effect    '  We 
bb^  Ibn)  ibal  wv  An^i  Him  alUiitSeitftit  without  the  poaKssioo 
s^f  ^\ksm%  %W\%\^  Ui  which  y\Mi  bare  leienvd     We  reject  all  sodi 
IHiMUHiiiUmii  Hml  uhbilp>iHV^  but  without  daimimg  amfmeriifor 
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it.  Our  deepest  penances  are  proper  subjects  of  repentance. 
We  should  have  been  here  to  little  purpooe,  had  we  not  learned 
that  our  penitential  acts,  performed  with  too  little  feeling,  are 
not  such  as  they  should  be  ;  and  that  our  righteousness  is  not 
free  fix>m  imp^ection  and  pollution.  Whatever  we  may 
endure,  or  for  whatever  reason  it  may  be  done,  we  ascribe  all 
our  hopes  of  mercy  and  aco^tance  to  the  blood  of  Christ  alone.'^ 

The  subjection  of  the  appetites,  which  has  a  close  connexion 
with  mental  purity,  and  is  exceedingly  important,  constitutes 
but  a  part,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  but  a  small  part,  of  that 
physical  and  mental  contest  and  victory  to  which  the  Christian 
is  called.  His  whole  nature,  every  thought  and  every  feeling, 
every  act  of  the  desires  and  of  the  will,  is  to  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ.  We  may  well  suppose,  that  the 
pious  subject  of  this  Memoir,  with  the  great  powers  of  analysis 
and  reflection  she  possessed,  fully  understood  this.  The  state- 
ments which  we  have  just  now  quoted  from  her,  show  that 
she  did.  It  was  her  desire  and  purpose,  both  in  body  and  in 
spirit,  to  be  wholly  the  Lord's.  But  she  ifound  that  the  contest, 
which  she  was  summoned  to  carry  on  with  other  and  higher 
parts  of  her  nature,  was  more  trying  and  less  successful  than 
that  which  she  had  prosecuted  in  other  respects. 

Under  the  influence  of  principles  which  are  good  when  they 
are  not  inordinate,  she  found  to  her  great  grief  that  she  still 
loved  to  hear  and  to  know  more  than  a  sanctified  Christianity 
would  allow.  Man,  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  life,  is 
disposed  to  diffuse  himself, — to  overleap  the  humbling  barriers 
of  God's  providence,  and  to  mingle  in  what  is  not  his  own.  The 
principle  of  curiosity,  always  strong,  but  especially  so  in  a  mind 
like  hers,  was  not  only  not  dead,  but  what  is  still  more  import- 
ant, it  o^ised  to  be  properly  r^ulated.  It  was  still  a  matter  of 
interest  with  her,  (more  so,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  than  was  con- 
sistent with  entire  holiness  of  heart,)  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and 
to  experience  the  pleasures  of  worldly  intercourse  and  con- 
versation. 

At  one  time  the  contest  which  she  experienced  in  this  direc- 
tion was  very  considerable.    Satan  knew  how  and  where  to  aim 

*  Accuutit  of  ike  Monastery  of  La  Trappe,  and  of  the  Institution  of  Port  Royal, 
by  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpcnninck,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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Be  ul 

te-  tier 
^  tier  sastf  Mm«E»  «ir 

dK|il]r  into  flie 
Far  Tvi-  i^avs  Ae  aifei  ktiwiiiiii  funfadfidtr  in  Ae 
^  C&rac.  W;t  ^  BUS  SBBK&  »  ST  ttos  ihe  kad  faeea  without 
«^  to(  ^tt  ittif  iifefi  iCnKj^iai  iijihfifli,  ifao^gii  mnetiiiMi 
WKQi^riKsriSir  wuEZfiC  axL  «&£  vmaj^at  crar  ihmfcmg  ibr  amo^ 
WNOA  cc  >n(u£iic  (xoKT  Kf.  5s^  ie&diMUK  aad  iaiiiiWM.'gs ;  and 

^«%Mm^  >DMMaiiu  vTos  iscoftSr  joii  «ii^  oBtt  ut.  cHue  to  her 

9W3L     k  A*iKtte  KIEL  »ie  :R.Hxrw  :c  i3&  evii.  «al  vai  apified  with 

:NJrt:Miir  $i^     H  :;  jiMsartie  aisi  I  nnst  io  &r  sire  iq>  all  to 

lk\%^  nM  I  :$dithl  ^^i«  nccfernc  ift4  ^:r  tkr  miU  ?     In  this  i^ 

^'  lYdabftRMo:!  ^fcsii  riiafescrv^  iviiflL  «T«rrd»ir  i$  avake  to  intfllli- 

IIiNiW'^  a»ii  vi»«L  Ui«!«  IS'  jff  ciKr»fi£]|r  rai  <we  Txiioe  of  jof  ,  ii  it 

iii^>K$»i7r^  cc  tconr  i«»»iaKie.  laiiM  st  «vie  sksnll  be  Ant  and 

any  etti:^  ckiw^  «&!  stv  ^71^  sjaiA  ?    TW  asMtk  was  made 

wi^l;  «.>  Tfeaii*ii  a^xisies^  i^as  ber  nsbjciosi  icsohitaon,  after 

iMixiTti:  >vyc.  {Qz^n&acotsibr  ^oisaftaiec  ilxacaae  tiaae^  bagan  to  water. 

U  i$  ia  vViC;ii«5ioa  aids  t^  ^wne  «f  ihae  ia  her  mental  ex- 

l^>rK<rsVv  t^  $ibf  :sq^«iki'  <f  a  T3sn  ^tT  »Mae  k^nh.  which  die 

Mia^W  in  l>An;fv — her  ascaiil  i«»Mac«  Wkk  a  short  dirfence  cot 

x^f  1)^  oi^T,     IXfin^  tibis  »»d«aaf  iheK^  1^  ava,  ia  ezpns- 

^y«9i(  ahvh  A^iaxvy  m^  otaddcOKi^  aa»viit  t^^  the  refigioos  mind, 

"^  i  »WAff%v)  (9  vi(4  fbdaiMiAr  fv2»<?i!/a»  rJtvTTiMa.  <«  amMoil  of  Ae 

MSWJir  riW  1  IfM."     U  is-  hMsilf  aeotfcazT  w  iviirky  that  leli- 

^i^m»  %KvJW%i««i>M»  pNKciulv  K^  ia  litf  aaT.    When  the  fint 

%xH^I  Ix^  )\^m  at  lhi$  jysrixi  ^$he  iiwa»  a»  h^i^  been  oompeia- 

tix^4>  i^  ;i^  |f^v\i  nrtipo^  j4;ai^.    :^  qpeabs^  of  Gods  giaoe  to 

)h^.  'W'  H«»  \\Maiam)  )*4^K<w^  aai  oMe    She  had  cxperienoed 

p^^m'  W\  y  hMi^>talion»  ai>d  tmib  Kerikm^  bat  dcm  not  ffou 

%ys  \\4k\^  \i\'\A\\\  Kx  ib<iu  )n  ay^T  p^Nit  dep>ee.    Bot  she  felt  here 

iHk  i4ii^  W)  ih^  K^t  hc^Miyk  «i«K^  ;$he  fix^kaiied  t«>  aalk  in  a  new 

W\\    Oh^  ^Ui^s^\M)»  jv^avr  ^^'  the  h<ast^  ewn  of  the  CkritUam 

\\M^\^s  N^lhHH^vvi  ii  i*  W^>  tvN  ti5i^C  **Ki  i*  uiii««iainrf  Kjr  Divine 

l^i^^N^     t^H>AKin$  \N|'  b<^  i^Kn^l  >tal^  aK^sit  ihk  time^  die  asia, 
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''  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  like  one  of  those  young  brides,  who 
find  a  difficolty  after  their  marriage,  in  laying  aside  their  self- 
indulgence  and  self-love,  and  in  faithfully  following  their  hus- 
bands into  the  duties  and  cares  of  life."  To  a  mind  that  was 
not  fully  established  in  the  religious  life,  or  which  was  tempo- 
rarily shaken  in  its  religious  principles, — Paris,  which  was  not 
more  the  centre  of  civilisation  and  of  science,  than  it  was  of 
worldly  pleasure  and  of  fashion,  was  a  place  full  of  hazard.  She 
found  the  temptation  great ;  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
human  weakness  when  we  say,  that  she  in  some  degree  yielded 
to  it. 

She  says,  '^  /  did  many  things  which  I  ought  not  to  have  dxyae" 
What  these  things  were,  we  do  not  fully  know.  She  mentions, 
however,  as  one  thing  which  gave  her  trouble,  that  she  felt  an 
improper  gratification  in  receiving  the  attention  of  others.  In 
other  words,  her  vanity  still  lived.  There  were  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  city,  apparently  persons  without  experimental  re- 
Ugion,  who  were  extremely  fond  of  her ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
&iilts  which  she  speaks  of  having  committed  at  this  time,  that 
she  allowed  them  to  express  their  personal  r^ard  in  too  strong 
terms,  without  checking  it  as  she  ought.  It  appears  also,  from 
some  remarks  she  makes,  that  she  regarded  herself  as  having 
conformed  too  much  to  the  dress  of  the  Parisian  ladies.  Among 
other  things  which  indicate  her  sense  of  her  danger  and  of  her 
actual  un&ithfulness  to  God,  she  speaks  of  promenading  in  the 
public  walks  of  the  city,  a  practice  not  necessarily  improper  or 
sinfuL  But  she  gives  us  to  understand  that  she  did  not  do  it 
merely  out  of  complaisance  to  her  friends  who  desired  her  com- 
pany, nor  for  the  physical  pleasure  and  benefit  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  practice  ;  but  partly,  at  least,  from  the  un- 
sanctified  feeling  of  personal  display,  the  desire  of  seeing  and  of 
being  seen.    But  deeply  did  she  lament  these  falls. 

'^  As  I  saw  that  the  ptirity  of  my  state  was  likely  to  be  sul- 
lied by  a  too  great  intercourse  with  the  world,  I  made  haste  to 
finish  the  business  which  detained  me  at  Paris,  in  order  to 
return  into  the  country.  It  is  true,  0  God,  I  felt  that  Thou 
hadst  given  me  strength  enough,  in  connexion  with  Thy  pro- 
mised assistance,  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  evil.  But  I  found 
myself  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  temptation.     And  I  had  so  far 
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yielded  to  the  evil  inflaenoes,  to  which  I  had  been  e]q»aed,  that 
I  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  Tain  cefenraues  and  oom^av- 
ances,  which  charact^ize  feshionable  life.  Invited  to  join  in 
the  pleasures  to  which  the  world  was  so  generally  and  atrongly 
devoted,  I  was  very  &r  firom  tasting  the  ««i:i«fiM.tmi^  which  they 
seemed  to  give  to  others.  ' AlasF said  I,  'tkiaisnaimg Ood, 
and  nothing  beside  Him  can  give  aoUdpleasw^* 

'I  I  was  not  only  disappointed,  bat  I  felt  the  deep  aonow 
which  always  afflicts  unfaithful  souls.  I  cannot  wdl  describe 
tlie  anguish  of  which  I  was  the  subject  It  was  like  a  consom- 
ing  firo.  Banished  from  the  presence  of  my  Beloved,  my  bride- 
groom, how  could  I  be  happy  i  I  could  not  find  access  to  Him, 
luid  I  certainly  could  not  find  rest  out  of  Him.  I  knew  not 
what  to  da  I  was  like  the  dove  out  of  the  Ark  ;  which,  End- 
ing no  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot,  was  constrained  to  retom 
iigiiin  ;  but  finding  the  window  shut,  could  only  fly  about  with- 
(Mit  Imiiig  iil)Io  to  enter." 

I  lor  IiusImukI,  with  the  keen  eye  of  one  who  did  not  consider 
|Im«  viihut  of  \\vY  natural  character  as  enhanced  at  all  by  her 
hOigiouH  (iiiitM,  saw   her  position,  and  we  may  well  suppose 
iHMMiMly  h\i(M(HHl  lit  it.     It  was  no  disquiet  to  him,  lookup  at 
(till  inii((or  hi  tlio  worldly  light,  that  she  had  made  her  appear- 
ilMiHt  In  (ho  Ihiihioiuible  companies  of  the  most  gay  and  fis»hjon- 
iihlo  oily  III  iho  world.     And  still  he  could  not  but  see  that  the 
mm\%\  \\\\M\  W(u«  thim  hud  for  the  faith  and  piety  of  his  wife,  in 
Iho  nHmoliiMiN  and  aasomblies  of  Paris,  had  in  some  degree 
luUod      llo  wiiH  not  ignorant  that  she  had  both  seen  her  dan* 
^\y\,  Hiul  hml  o\hilii(fHl  the  wisilom  and  the  decision  to  flee  from 
il^      Ihil  tHMluiiily,  \(  lior  ix)ligious  principle  was  thus  severely 
^mU^\  lU   INuU,  thoiv  vowUl  bo  no  hazard  to  it,  in  her  making 
liii  o^oiiiiiioii  Into  the  country,  among  mountains  and  rivoB, 
iiihl  olhoiri  ol  (ItHlH  great  works.     This,  obviously,  was  a  very 
iiuhiial  Hiiggontlon.     It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  she  should 
lako  a  (libluiit  joiinioy.     Her  husband  could  go  with  her,  and 
mm  MMiily  to  do  it.     11  is  state  of  health  was  such,  that  it  could 
liHitll.v  Ikiil  to  lio  Ixiiofleial.     And  if  her  own  health  should  not 
Ui  MM|iiuvo4l,  iiM  It  wotild  Ik)  very  likely  to  be,  it  would  certainly 
I  iiMliiliMlii  hi  lior  liappincsH.     And  it  was  an  incidental  oonsi- 
tlvhilliiii  Hliiiili  hud  its  weight,  that  her  {Hirents  came  from 
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Montai^gis,  the  place  of  her  early  life  and  recollections,  which 
could  be  visited  in  the  way.   Orleans,  too,  which  it  was  contem- 
plated to  visit  in  the  tour,  was  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  city. 
Nor  was  it  a  small  thing  to  an  imaginative  mind  like  hers,  to 
tread  the  banks  and  to  behold  the  scenery  of  the  magnificent 
Loire.    With  that  great  river  there  were  some  interesting  recol- 
lections connected.     Not  many  years  before,  its  waters  had 
been  wedded  to  those  of  the  Seine  by  the  Canal  of  Briare ;  an 
astonishing  work,  which  was  a  monument  of  the  enterprise  of 
her  husband's  father,  and  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of 
her  family.    Hence  arose  the  journey  to  the  distant  province  of 
Touraine.    This  may  be  dated  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1670. 
But  this  journey  also,  undertaken  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  her  visit  to  Paris,  was  attended  with  temptation 
and  sin.     During  the  life  of  her  husband,  she  gei^crally  jour- 
neyed in  a  carriage,  and  with  such  attendants  and  equipage  as 
was  thought  suitable  to  her  position  in  society,  or  as  her  hus- 
band's desires  and  tastes  might  dictate.    And  as  she  travelled 
from  town  to  town,  in  the  Orleanois  and  down  the  banks  of  the 
river  Loire,  the  Loire  known  in  history  and  song,  her  eye  be- 
trayed her  heart,  and  she  found  the  spirit  of  worldly  interest 
again  waking  up  vdthin  her.     But  the  company  of  others, 
involving  as  it  does  the  suggestions  and  solicitations  of  unsanc- 
tified  nature,  is  sometimes  more  dangerous  than  the  sight  of 
cities  or  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art.    In  that  part  of  France 
her  father's  family  and  her  husband's  had  been  known,  so  that 
her  movements  were  not  likely  to  be  kept  secret.     Her  personal 
reputation  had  preceded  her.     Her  powers  of  conversation  were 
remarkable ;  and  were  always  felt  when  she  was  disposed  to 
exert  them.     Men  were  taken  also  with  her  beauty  and  her 
wealth.     "  In  this  journey,"  she  says,  "  abundance  of  visits  and 
applauses  were  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  I,  who  had  already 
experienced  the  pangs  of  being  unfaithful  to  God,  found  emo- 
tions of  vanity  once  more  springing  to  life  within  me.     Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  and  after  all  the  bitterness  I  had  experienced, 
I  loved  human  applause,  while  I  clearly  perceived  its  folly. 
And  I  loved  that  in  myself  which  caused  this  applaiise,  while  in 
the  conflict  of  my  mind's  feelings,  I  desired  to  be  delivered  from 
it.     The  life  of  nature  was  pleased  with  public  favour ;  but  the 
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life  of  grace  made  me  see  the  danger  of  it,  and  dread  it  Oh, 
what  pangs  the  heart  feels  which  is  in  this. situation!  Deep 
was  the  affliction  which  this  combat  of  grace  and  nature  cost 
me  I  What  rendered  my  position  the  more  dangerous  was, 
that  they  not  only  praised  my  youth  and  beauty,  but  passed 
compliments  upon  my  virtue.  But  this  I  could  not  receive.  1 
had  been  too  deeply  taught  that  there  is  nothing  but  nnworthi* 
ness  and  weakness  in  myself,  and  that  all  goodness  is  from 
God." 

"  We  met  with  some  accidents/'  she  says,  "  in  this  journey, 
which  were  sufficient  to  have  impressed  and  terrified  any  one. 
And  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  with  gratitude,  that  though  the 
corruptions  of  my  nature  prevailed  against  me,  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  my  Heavenly 
Father  did  not  desert  me.  He  kept  me  submissive  and  resigned 
in  dangers,  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  escape. 
At  one  time,  as  we  were  travelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
we  got  into  a  narrow  path,  from  which  we  could  not  well  re- 
treat. The  waves  of  the  river  washed  the  base  of  the  narrow 
road  which  was  before  us,  and  partly  undermined  it,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  our  footmen  to  support  one  side  of  the  car- 
riage, in  order  to  pass  it  over.  All  around  me  were  terrified ; 
but  God  kept  me  in  tranquillity.  Indeed,  sensible  of  my  weak- 
ness, and  fearful  that  I  might  still  more  dishonour  Him,  I 
seemed  to  have  a  secret  desire,  that  He  would  take  me  out  of 
the  temptations  and  trials  of  the  world,  by  some  sudden  stroke 
of  his  providence." 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  excursion,  which  she  designates  as 
her  journey  to  Orleans  and  Touraine,  she  yielded  in  some  degree 
to  the  temptations  to  which  she  was  subject.  In  the  sorrow  and 
depression  of  her  spirit,  she  went  in  search  of  religious  friends 
and  teachers,  to  confess  and  lament  her  backslidings.  But  they 
did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  enter  into  her  feelings.  "  They 
did  not  condemn,"  she  says,  '^  what  Gkxl  condemned ;  and 
treated  those  things  as  excusable  and  proper,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  disapproved  and  even  detestable  in  His  sight  But  in 
saying  that  they  wholly  extenuated  my  faults,  or  did  not  con- 
sider them  very  gi*eat,  I  ought  to  add,  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand (nobody  but  myself  could  understand)  how  much  GUkI 
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had  done  for  me.  Instead  of  measuriDg  my  faulta  by  the 
mercies  and  graces  which  Qod  had  conferred  upon  me,  they 
only  considered  what  I  was,  in  comparison  tviih  what  I  might 
have  been.  Hence,  instead  of  blaming  me,  their  remarks 
tended  rather  to  flatter  my  pride,  and  to  justify  me  in  things 
which  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure  and  rebuke. 

'^  It  IB  an  important  remark,  that  a  sin  is  not  to  be  measured 
merely  by  its  nature,  in  itself  considered  ;  but  also  by  the  state 
of  the  person  who  commits  it ;  as  the  least  unfaithfulness  in  a 
wife  is  more  injurious  to  a  husband,  and  affects  him  more 
deeply,  than  far  greater  acts  of  unkindness  and  neglect  in  his 
domestics.  I  had  given  myself  to  God  in  a  bond  of  union  more 
sacred  than  any  human  tie.  Was  it  possible,  then,  to  bestow 
my  thoughts  and  affections  on  another,  without  offending  Him 
to  whom  my  soul  had  already  betrothed  itself  ?  My  trials  were 
connected,  in  part,  with  the  fashions  of  those  gay  times,  the 
modes  of  dress,  and  methods  of  personal  intercourse.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  dress  of  the  ladies,  with  whom,  in  my  journey  to 
Orleans  and  Touraine,  I  was  led  almost  necessarily  to  associate, 
was  hardly  consistent  with  Christian,  or  even  natural  modesty 
and  decorum.  I  did  not  wholly  conform  to  the  prevalent 
modes,  but  I  went  too  far  in  that  direction. 

"  It  is  true,  that  my  associates,  seeing  that  I  covered  my  neck 
much  more  than  was  common  for  females  at  that  time,  assured 
me  that  I  was  quite  modest  and  Christian-like  in  my  attire ; 
and  as  my  husband  liked  my  dress,  there  could  be  nothing 
amiss  in  it.  But  there  was  something  within  me,  which  told 
me  that  it  was  not  so.  The  Christian  knows  what  it  is  to  hear 
the  voice  of  God  in  his  soul.  This  inward  voice  troubled  me. 
It  seemed  to  say,  whither  art  thou  going,  thou  ^  whom  my  soul 
loveth  ?*  Divine  love  drew  me  gently  and  sweetly  in  one 
direction ;  while  natural  vanity  violently  dragged  me  in  another. 
I  was  undecided ;  loving  God,  but  not  wholly  willing  to  give  up 
the  world.     My  heart  was  rent  asunder  by  the  contest." 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  state  to  be  in.  But  it  is  proper  to 
say,  that  there  was  one  marked  difference  between  the  present 
and  her  former  state.  In  the  days  of  her  life  of  nature,  at  least 
in  that  period  before  which  (Jod  began  to  operate  in  her  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  she  not  only  sinned,  but  had  in  reality  no  disposi- 
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tiiHi  to  do  otherwise.  She  loved  to  on.  It  waft  different  now. 
BnioT&ted^  though  imperfect — nncerdj  desiroaft  to  do  right^ 
though  often  fikiling  to  do  so,  hecaoae  she  was  not  enlightened 
m  the  war  of  holy  fiTing  bj  faith  alone — she  oonld  not  fidl  into 
tiaiwgnMsion  without  expoiencing  the  deqwst  Borrow  and  tor- 
meat  of  mind.  Sin  had  lost  the  sweetness  which  once  charac- 
tertsKd  it  She  b^:an  to  perceiTe,  that  eroi  the  smallest  tnm»- 
^^f«^>a  cannot  &il  to  separate  firiHn  God.  The  wietdiednesSy 
Iber^ii're.  whkh  it  occasioned^  when  she  foond  in  any  case  that 
dlii^  had  tinned  agaJnst  her  Hearenly  Father,  was  inexpressibla 
IC  ttad^et  the  impnltse  of  an  misanctified  curiosity,  she  gave  an 
onicattniied  look — if  in  a  moment  o(  temptation  ^e  uttered  a 
botfty  t^^t^  ^  the  rebokes  and  accnsatioDS  of  othera-— (moral 
wMim(tftma!u'$  which  some  m^t  not  r^aid  as  very  great) — she 
tlHtrtd  vbat  it  \x^  her  bitter  tieara.  Eren  when  she  di^nsed 
bvT  ^ttuttttkvuc  chiiricy,  which  brought  consolation  to  the  poor 
^uk{  '<irtS>rtv^  she  :jcmetimes  found,  with  sorrow  of  hearty  that 
iIk*  vivt»vitk*a  which  owsht  to  hare  been  made  with  "  a  single  eye," 
w<«^  vvrniotvxl  by  a  jlance  at  the  rewards  of  self-complacency 

'*  Hw  vKvl  ot  love/  she  says,  "so  enlightened  my  hearty  and 
9v*  ^^rutiMi/wl  ic^  sccrvc  spriug^^  that  the  smallest  defects  became 
\v\i\v<v\l  U»  mv  vvavcrsation  with  others,  I  could  often  discover 
»k^iv  s*\  »Y(  uvtiw  which  whs  evil,  and  was  in  consequence  com- 
|vlU\l  K^  k.vv(*  sttciKW  Aud  even  my  silence,  when  examined 
t>  iNo  A'vl  v^f  the  vlx^  ii?c  li;ht,  was  not  exempt  from  imperfection. 
It  I  wi^^  !v\l  ts*  v\Hiwr^*  alvut  myself,  and  said  anything  in  my 
v^wu  t^wvn,  I  vt^vtvrwl  i^ie.  And  I  (XHild  not  even  v^k  the 
*li>vtN  wti(V«t  i^.^uK'^ttiH'??  noticing  in  my  movements  theim- 
i*mW  \^t'  iNo  Utv^  vX'  A'ltV"  She  seemed  to  be  in  the  condition 
^V'^^'^^tvN^  «^  t W  A*\v«:h  chiipter  of  Romans, — a  description  which 
\^  \\\  ^x^yK^  (vlh  Iv^  iho  smu::^es  of  the  enlightened  sinner  when 
d^v(4)  \N^ix  iv'tx^l  of  his  tnuij^nvc^ion;^  and  to  the  inward  conflicts 
xvf  tho  |\^ili?%lvy  srtuctitiovi  Christian.  ^  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
\}xsJ  t^rtv  V  lUo  inw^nl  t«an  :  but  I  «e  another  law  in  my  mem- 
Umn  xx.^>nu>j  ^v^Hinst  tho  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
^^^Hln^ix  to  tUo  Uw  of  5in." 

»^  It  iuw*t  Uv^t  Iv  supix^vl,  however,"  she  adds  further,  "that 
-"{k^X  «ttK4\\l  nvv  fault*  to  gi>  uniHinished.    Oh,  my  God  I— with 
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what  rigour  dost  thou  punish  the  most  faithful,  the  most  loving 
and  beloved  of  thy  children !  The  anguish  which  the  truly 
devout  soul  experiences,  when  it  sees  sin  in  itself,  is  inexpressible. 
The  method  which  God  takes  inwardly  to  correct  those  whom 
He  designs  to  purify  radically  and  completely,  must  be  felt,  in 
order  to  be  understood.  The  anguish  of  the  soul,  in  consequence 
of  its  inward  consciousness  of  failing  to  do  its  duty,  can  perhaps 
best  be  expressed  by  calling  it  a  secret  burning, — an  internal 
fire.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  compared  to  a  dislocated  joint,  which 
is  in  incessant  torment,  until  the  bone  is  replaced.  Sometimes 
such  a  soul  is  tempted  to  look  to  men  and  to  seek  consolation 
in  the  creature ;  but  this  is  in  violation  of  God's  designs  upon 
it,  and  it  cannot  in  that  way  find  any  true  rest.  It  is  best  to 
endure  patiently,  till  God  sees  fit,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  to 
remove  the  agony,  and  thus  learn  effectually  the  bitterness  of 
transgression." 

In  this  divided  state  of  mind,  continually  striving  for  a  better 
religious  state,  and  yet  continually  faltering  and  failing  in  the 
resolutions  she  had  most  seriously  made,  she  received  an  invita- 
tion to  make  one  in  a  fashionable  party  to  visit  St.  Cloud.  This 
beautiful  village,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  the 
distance  of  only  six  miles  from  Paris,  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the 
resort  of  fashionable  society.  Celebrated  for  its  natural  scenery, 
its  park,  and  the  magnificent  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  it  was  the  chosen  spot  for  the  residences  of  many 
families  of  wealth  and  taste.  It  happened  that  other  ladies, 
with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted,  were  invited  to  the  festival ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  their  solicitations  were  employed  to 
induce  her  to  go  with  them.  She  yielded  to  them,  but  not 
without  condemning  herself  for  doing  it. 

"  I  went,"  she  says,  "  through  a  spirit  of  weak  compliance, 
and  from  the  impulse  of  vanity.  Everything  connected  with, 
the  entertainment  which  was  given  us,  was  magnificent.  It  was 
an  occasion  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  and  views  of 
the  votaries  of  worldly  pleasura  The  ladies  who  attended  me, 
wise  in  worldly  wisdom,  but  not  in  the  things  of  religion,  relished 
it  But  as  for  me,  it  filled  me  with  bitterness.  I  pleased  others ; 
but  I  offended  Him  whom  I  ought  most  to  have  pleased.  Rich 
were  the  tables  that  were  spread,  but  I  could  eat  nothing.  The 
sounds  of  festivity  and  joy  arose  on  every  side ;  but  it  was  not 
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possible  tor  me  to  eujoy  an}i;hing.  Pleasure  shone  in  the  looks 
of  other  visitautSy  bat  sorrow  was  written  apon  mine.  Oh,  what 
teiirs  did  this  false  step  cost  me  1  My  Beloved  was  o£knded. 
For  above  three  long  months  He  withdrew  entirely  the  favours  of 
His  presence.  I  could  see  nothing  but  an  angry  Glod  before  me.** 
Oue  important  lesson  which  she  learned  from  these  tempta- 
tioiu»  and  tollies^ — a  lesson  as  important  as  any  which  the  natiue 
of  the  Christian  life  renders  indispensable, — ^was  that  of  her  entire 
dk^petidence  on  divine  grace.  '^I  became,"  she  says,  ^^  deeply 
ii«i(ttxred  of  what  the  prophet  hath  said,  ^Except  the  Lord  keep 
th^  cVty^  the  wiUvhman  uxiketh  but  in  vain  !'  When  I  looked 
lo  IIkw  0  my  Lord !  thou  wast  my  faithful  keeper ;  thou  didst 
gootiuually  dcteud  my  heart  against  all  kinds  of  enemies.  But, 
diufi^!  whcu  let^  to  my^lf^  I  was  all  weakness.  How  easily  did 
\x\\  v^tK^Qiiv**  prevnil  over  me !  Let  others  ascribe  their  victories 
H»  thoir  v»\^ii  dvk'licy.  As  tor  myself,  I  shall  never  attribute 
liKHit  iv»  Aitv  chiri^  eke  than  Thy  paternal  care  over  me.  I  have 
Itv  vuKu  exjvrieuvwt  to  my  cost,  what  1  should  be  without 
IVw  u»  i^re^umc  in  the  least  on  any  wisdom  or  e£forts  of  my 
v^^H  U  in  tv»  IHkw  O  iuxl,  my  Deliverer,  that  I  owe  every- 
vtuu^'      VtKl  ic  is^  a  ^nia\'  of  iuiiuite  satisfaction,  that  I  am 

U  ^x  m^i  Muv^tMt»NC^  tlut  she  now  found  it  necessary  to  pause 
A'»vi  ivtkx^.  ^^\*»M  lir^i  ti'au\  she  gave  her  mind  to  the  great 
xu'vws  x^i  Uvs^x  »*vttt^,  with  a  deep  and  solemn  earnestness, 
>^U,vsi  vJk^  hxivl  ucwt  vAjvriouced  before.  She  began  to  realize 
VK  \»vi»NiMvH?«*  u«(\Hrt  of  thv^ise  solemn  words  of  the  Saviour, 
yNk>^>K  Nk^vu  hs^w  An  im^vrt  th^t  is  not  generally  understood, 
*^oiX'^  u  \x  vxH  ^^^!J^iWo  that  their  meaning  should  always  be 
l^hkK**.^  ''  .\  '  "i^T.^  .^i,-*  .<»Ttv  ticv  rmisttrnf;  /or  either  he  will 
|,K\  j-K  r^v  ,1^*1  <\»4v  the  other;  or  cise  he  icill  hold  to  the  one 
,i^%i  ,hxvNi'*>»  rtt'  y^her.      Yt  iwinot  senre  GtKt  and  Mamnwn!* 

Www  \^  but  one  \^^y  for  the  Christian  to  walk  in.  It  is  not 
iHwiMe  th;^t  theiv  hlunild  be  any  other.  "  A  strati  and 
n^v^y-^r  t.>nr  it  is  true :  but  still,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
,h'^*^?t  t>\*  rnd^MibttHlly  it  is  difficult  to  a  heart  that  is 
nrttnit^lU  Kxvt-s^^  U^  it,  (o  enter  into  it ;  and  it  isdifficidt  to  such 
-  IuihH  to  UwMue  ontiix^ly  naturalizeil  to  it.  Sometimes  the 
lljk  ^Uieh  i«  oxiH'Henvxxl  within  these  limits,  is  very  great. 
\f^\\  ontv  th«^  |»UHHv>  is  fnirly  begun,  and  the  influence  of 
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old  habits  is  broken,  the  difficulty  which  had  been  experienced, 
is,  in  a  great  d^ree,  removed;  and  it  becomes  true,  as  the 
Saviour  has  said,  that  His  "yoke  is  easy, and  His  burden  is  light." 
But  people  do  not  understand  this ;  fibst,  because,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases,  they  do  not  make  the  experiment  at  all, — they 
do  not  even  enter  into  the  way;  and  secondly,  because  they  do 
not  persevere  in  the  experiment  when  made,  sufficiently  long  to 
render  it  a  fair  one.  But  whether  difficult  or  not,  whether  the 
difficulty  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  it  is  God's  way, 
and  therefore  the  only  true  and  safe  way.  But  why  is  it  de- 
scribed as  a  strait  and  narrow  way  ?  I  answer,  not  because 
it  is  or  can  be  difficult  to  one  whose  heart  is  right,  but  because 
it  is  a  way  in  which  every  step  is  regulated  by  God's  will.  It  is 
a  way  of  one  principle,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than 
both  strait  and  narrow.  Any  deviation  from  that  will,  how- 
ever slight  it  may  be,  is  necessarily  a  step  out  of  the  way.  It 
may  be  concisely  described,  therefore,  as  a  way  in  God's  will. 
And  this  truly  is  the  way  of  life.  It  is  not  only  the  way  which 
leads  to  life^  as  the  Scriptures  express  it ;  but  it  does  of  itself 
constitute  a  life,  because  he,  who  is  in  God's  will,  is  in  life,  and 
life  is  in  him.  "  This,"  says  the  Apostle  John,  "  is  the  record, 
— That  Gtxi  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life  ;  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  and  he  that  hath  not 
(he  Son  of  God  hath  not  life"    (1  John  v.  11,  12.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

Reference  to  her  early  views  of  her  Christian  state — Her  surprise  at  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  sin  in  herself — Seeks  assistance  and  advice  from  others — Be- 
marks  on  the  religious  character  of  that  age — Consults  with  Genevieve  Granger, 
the  Prioress  of  the  Bcnedictinesi^Attends  religious  services  at  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris — On  her  way  thither  she  has  an  extraordinary  interview 
with  a  person  unknown — His  advice  to  her — Renewed  consecration,  in  which  she 
gives  up  all  without  reserve — Attacked  by  the  small  pox — Treatment  experienced 
from  her  stepmother — Death  of  her  youngest  son — Her  feelings — Her  poetical 
writings — Justice  of  God  amiable. 

In  this  season  of  temptation  and  penitence,,  of  trial  and  of 
comparative  despondency,  she  looked  around  for  advice  and 
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vanities  of  the  world,  went  into  religious  retirement,  and  were 
known  no  more,  except  by  pious  works  and  prayers.  Others, 
like  the  celebrated  M.  Bouthillier  de  Banc^,  possessed  of  talents 
that  would  have  signalized  almost  any  name,  found  their  career 
of  aspiring  worldliness  coming  in  conflict  with  the  arrangements 
of  Providence,  and  were  ultimately  led  in  the  way,  which  at  the 
time  seemed  full  of  sorrow  and  perplexity  to  adore  the  hand 
which  secretly  smote  them.  We  cannot  well  forget,  that  the 
daughters  of  the  great  Colbert,  the  Sully  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
ladies  alike  distinguished  by  character  and  by  position  in  society, 
set  an  illustrious  example,  in  a  comipt  period  of  the  world,  of 
sincere,  decided,  and  unaflected  piety.  This  was  the  age  and 
this  the  coimtry  of  Nicole  and  Amauld,  of  Pascal  and  Bacine. 
In  the  retirement  of  La  Trappe,  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  Port 
Royal,  at  St.  Cyr,  and,  strange  to  say,  within  the  terrible  walls 
of  the  Bastille,  prayers  ascended  from  devout  hearts.*  And  may 
we  not  say,  with  good  reason,  that,  in  every  age  and  every  coun- 
try, Grod  has  a  people ;  that,  in  periods  of  religious  declension, 
as  well  as  at  other  times.  He  has  His  followers,  few  though  they 
may  be,  who  are  known,  appreciated,  and  beloved  by  Him 
whose  favour  alone  is  life. 

But  Madame  Quyon  did  not  find,  in  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed,  those  helps  from  personal  intercourse  which 
would  have  been  desirable.  Christian  friends  of  deep  piety  and 
of  sound  judgment  were  few  in  number.  But  there  were  some 
such  to  whom  she  had  access ; — one  of  whom,  in  particular, 
(Jenevieve  Granger,  the  devout  and  judicious  Prioress  of  a  com- 
munity of  Benedictines  established  a  short  distance  from  the 
place  of  her  residence,  she  often  mentions.  To  this  individual 
she  had  been  introduced  some  years  before  by  the  Franciscan, 
whom  Providence  had  employed  as  the  special  means  of  her 
conversion.  The  acquaintance  thus  formed  was  rendered  the 
more  natural  and  easy  by  the  circumstance,  that  her  husband's 
sisters  were  at  this  time,  and  had  been  for  some  time  previous, 
under  the  care  of  the  Prioress.    To  her,  more  freely  and  more 

*  I  refer  in  this  remark,  among  other  instances,  to  the  case  of  Father  Seguenot, 
a  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  to  that  of  M.  de  St  Claude,  a 
disUnguishod  Port  Royalist,  and  a  man  of  great  piety,  both  of  whom  were  confined 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille. 
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however,  a  constant  sense  of  demerit  and  of  dependence  on  God, 
and  the  constant  need  of  the  application  of  Christ's  blood,  is  in 
reality  not  less  practicable  than  it  is  obligatory. 

Her  mind,  therefore,  had  been  prepared  both  by  what  she 
had  read,  and  by  what  she  had  been  inwardly  taught,  to  receive 
promptly,  and  to  confide  strongly  in,  the  suggestions  and  admo- 
nitions of  the  Benedictine  Prioress ;  and  her  confidence  seems 
to  have  been  very  properly  placed.  We  must  judge,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  of  the  character  of  Genevieve  Granger,  from  the  few 
facts  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon.* 
But  these  are  enough  to  show,  that  she  was  a  woman  who  com- 
bined strength  of  intellect  with  humble  piety.  The  world  did 
not  know  her,  but  she  was  not  unknown  to  Him  who  made  the 
world.  She  may  be  described,  I  think,  as  one  of  those  who  live 
in  the  world  without  the  debasements  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and 
of  whom  it  can  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  "  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him"  And  it  is  well 
for  those  who  are  seeking  religion,  or  who  are  inquiring  the 
methods  of  progress  in  religion,  to  learn  of  those  who  have  thus 
been  taught. 

At  this  most  interesting  juncture  in  her  religious  experience, 
an  incident  occurred,  somewhat  remarkable,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  her  mind.  She  went  at  a  certain  time  to  attend 
some  religious  services  in  the  celebrated  church  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris.  As  the  weather  was  inviting,  she  did  not  take  a  car- 
riage as  she  usually  did,  but  decided  to  walk,  although  her 
house  was  some  miles  distant.  She  was  attended,  however,  by 
a  footman,  as  she  generally  was  at  this  period  of  her  life,  when- 
ever she  went  abroad.  Just  as  they  had  passed  one  of  the 
bridges  erected  over  the  river  Seine,  a  person  appeared  at  her 
side  and  entered  into  conversation  ; — a  man  religiously  solemn 
and  instructive  in  his  appearance  and  intercourse,  but  so  poor 
and  almost  repulsive  in  his  attire,  that,  at  their  first  meeting, 
thinking  him  an  object  of  charity,  she  offered  him  alms. 

"  This  man  spoke  to  me,''  she  says,  "  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
of  God  and  divine  things.  His  remarks  on  the  Holy  Trinity 
were  more  instructive  and  sublime  than  I  had  heard  on  any 
other  occasion,  or  from  any  other  person.  But  his  conversation 
was  chiefly  personal.     I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  he  seemed  in 
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strength,  and  not  in  her  own ;  which,  in  after  life,  was  often 
smitten  by  the  storm  and  tried  in  the  fire ;  but,  from  this  time 
onward,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  her  history,  was  never 
consumed, — was  never  broken.  She  gave  herself  to  the  Lord, 
n6t  only  to  be  His  in  the  ordinary  and  mitigated  sense  of  the 
terms,  but  to  be  His  wholly^  and  to  be  His  for  ever — ^to  be  His  in 
body  and  in  spirit — to  be  His  in  personal  efforts  and  influence — 
to  be  His  in  all  that  she  waa^  and  in  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  he.    There  was  no  reserve. 

Her  consecration,  made  in  the  spirit  of  entire  self-renounce- 
ment, was  a  consecration  to  God's  will,  and  not  to  her  own ; 
to  be  what  Gk)d  would  have  her  to  be,  and  not  what  her  fallen 
nature  would  have  her  to  be.  Two  yeara  after  this  time, 
she  placed  her  signature  to  a  written  Act  of  Covenant  or  Act  of 
Consecration  ;  but  the  Act  itself  she  made  previously,  made  it 
noi«7,  and  made  it  irrevocable.  In  its  substance  it  was  written 
in  the  heart,  wherever  else  it  might  fail  for  a  time  to  be  re- 
corded, and  was  witnessed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  God  accepted 
the  offering  of  herself,  which  she  thus  made,  because  He  knew 
it  to  be  sincera  And,  we  may  add,  that  He  knew  it  to  be  sin- 
cere, because  He  himself,  who  is  the  Author  of  every  good  pur- 
pose, had  inspired  it. 

Desire,  even  rdigioua  desire,  without  a  strong  basis  of  sin- 
cerity ^  often  stops  short  of  affecting  the  will ;  but,  in  religion 
especially,  desire  without  will  is  practically  of  no  value.  But 
the  error  which  is  alluded  to  in  this  statement,  did  not  attach 
to  Madame  Guyon  at  this  time.  She  not  only  desired  to  be 
holy,  but  she  resolved  to  be  holy.  Her  loill  was  in  the  thing, — 
the  will,  which  constitutes  in  its  action  the  unity  of  the  whole 
mind's  action,  and  which  is  the  trae  and  only  certain  exponent 
of  the  inward  moral  and  religious  condition. 

And  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  great  difficulty  in  the  position 
of  many  religious  men  at  the  present  time.  They  profess  to 
desire  to  be  holy,  and  perhaps  they  do  desire  it.  They  pray  for 
it  as  well  as  desire  it.  But,  after  all,  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  they  are  not  wiUing  to  be  holy.  They  are  not  ready,  by  a 
consecrating  act,  resting  on  a  deliberate  and  solemn  purpose,  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position,  which  they  have  every  reason  to 
think  will,  by  God's  grace,  result  in  holiness.     This  may  be  re- 
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Kanl(!(ly  pcrhapf),  as  a  nice  dlstinctioii ;  but  when  rightlj  under- 
Mtood,  it  HcctuB  to  me  to  lie  deep  and  uodiangeable  in  the  mind. 
J 11  thf)  VAiMiH  to  which  we  refer,  the  desire,  whatever  may  be  its 
Nlrnii^th,  iH  not  utrong  enough  to  control  the  volition.  The  will, 
thdmiont,  in  not  brought  into  the  true  position.  The  will,  con- 
nidtniul  ill  roliition  to  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  constitutes 
tho  niind'M  unity.  Tlie  will  is  wanting.  The  man,  therefore,  is 
wmitiiiK. 

Mull)'  ulrtMuly  dead  to  all  claims  of  personal  merit  in  the  mat- 
lor  of  liulvutioii,  and  thinking  that  they  may  now  live  on  their 
uwii  Hlook,  and  in  the  strength  of  their  own  vitality  and  power, 
do  nut  undoixtaiid,  (alas,  how  few  do  understand  it !)  that  they 
lUUni  not  only  dio  to  their  own  merits,  but  must  die  to  their 
ONNU  i.uic ;  that  tl\0Y  must  not  only  die  to  Christ  on  the  cross 
thai  {\w\  luuY  ht'xjin  to  have  the  true  life ;  but  that  they  must 
dIo  {\\  riuint  on  iho  eixx^^s  ^1^*^*  they  may  continue  to  have  life. 
In  \\\\w\  wvmiIm,  they  must  not  only  be  so  broken  and  humbled 
an  \\\  uhoivo  riiviHt  as  a  Stivivmr  from  hell ;  but  must  be  willing 
alms  ivMsmia'io};:  all  uatiiml  vlesire  and  all  human  strength,  and 
all  \«r  \\\mn  \\\h\\\\\\\  and  man's  ho{)e,  and  all  self-will,  to  receive 
\\\\\\  a»i  a  >^ui\Mn\  moment  by  moment,  from  sin. 

AnsI  tlOi  \|H'il^a|vj4  Invause  they  do  not  fully  understand  the 
uee»^«i»ll\  \»t  it^  they  aix*  not  wiUiiuj  to  do;  and  therefore, 
allhon^h  lh\\\  ht^xeluKlV  pivmise  to  help  them,  they  will  not 
hm|«o-40  an\l  lov'Ue  to  do  it«  Their  wills  do  not  correspond 
\\\\\\  what  *'4Wx^  K\  with  what  Utxl  rtquires  to  be,  and  cannot 
do  s'lheiwixo  than  usiuiu'  to  Ih\  just  so  far  as  Hecanieson  and 
es^ioid>'l\^  the  \\\vik  ot'  .vinetitiv^tiou  in  the  soul;  namely,  that 
UosU  NO>n  \\A\\\\  \\\\\^\  la\  the  a\o  of  inwanl  crucifixion  unspar- 
(lud\  at  the  i\«\^t  ot  iho  uatund  lite  ;  that  Gtxl  in  Christ,  operat- 
\\\i\  \\\  \\w  |^e««na\  \^t'  the  Hv^y  Ivhv^^U  must  be  the  principle  of 
Ihwaid  h^M|^iatU'U  •ho"«ii«/  ^y  mKHHtnt^  the  crucifier  of  every 
\\\\^\\i\  \\v^^\\'  anvl  |^n|»\v^\  the  Authv^r  of  everj-  right  and  holy 
iao|«o**o.  the  l^\hl  aiwl  Ide  v^t'tho  ;^hiI 

|hd  0|'o^^  thn  alta\  ot  tmeutuw  tiHrriMo  as  it  is  to  the  natural 
\\\\\\\\  \\*sMs\\\' \^s\\\y\\  \\\\\  \w\  hixsiuto  to  place  herself,  bdiev- 
lm\  \\\'\S  Us^l  WN^dxl  axAvm|4i:Ui  hi^i  own  work  in  His  oirti  time 
and  wa\  ^^he  o\Mt\sl  the  Ivnnd  of  ihc  divlrv\ver.  that  she  might 
llin  \\k%M\s  \W\\\  the  uui^^i  sn|'  ihnl  whUh  should  be  slain.     He 
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who  does  not  willingly  afflict  His  children,  but  rather  pities  them 
as  a  Father,  accepted  the  work  which  was  thus  committed  to 
Him.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  Qod  subdues  and  extermi- 
nates that  inordinate  action  of  the  mind,  which  is  conveniently 
denominated  the  life  of  nature,  by  the  inward  teaching  and 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  independently,  in  a  considerable 
d^ree,  of  the  agency  of  any  marked  providences.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  rare.  Much  more  frequently  it  is  done  by  the  ap- 
propriate application  of  His  providences,  in  connexion  with  the 
inward  influence. 

It  was  this  combined  process,  to  which  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir,  in  the  spirit  of  a  heart  that  seeks  its  own  destruction, 
submitted  herself.  She  had  given  herself  to  God  without  re- 
serve ;  and  He  did  not  long  withhold  or  conceal  the  evidence  of 
her  acceptance.  The  one  followed  the  other  without  delay  and 
without  misgiving.  Knowing  that  her  own  resolutions,  and  her 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  independently  of  His  foresight  and  assist- 
ance, would  be  of  no  avail.  He  arranged  a  series  of  physical  and 
moral  adjustments,  which  resulted  in  blow  after  blow,  till  the 
pride  of  nature,  which  sometimes  stands  like  a  wall  of  adamant, 
was  thoroughly  broken.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that 
her  soul  entered  into  that  state  of  purity  and  rest,  which  she  has 
significantly  denominated  its  state  of  "  simplicity  f*  a  state  in 
which  the  soul  has  but  one  motive,  that  of  Gods  will,  and  but 
one  source  of  happiness,  that  of  Gods  glory.  It  is  not  merely 
a  state  of  consecration  to  God's  will ;  but  a  state  of  union  and 
rest  in  His  will. 

The  first  thing  He  did  was  to  smite  her  beauty  with  that 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race,  the  small-pox.  The  sum- 
mer was  over ;  her  ear  no  longer  listened  to  the  waters  of  the 
Loire  ;  the  festivities  of  St.  Cloud  and  Paris  had  passed  away. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  1670,  (she  is  particular  to  mark  the 
month  and  the  day,)  the  blow  came  upon  her  like  lightning 
from  heaven.  This  dreadful  disease  was  not  then  shorn  of  its 
terrors  by  that  merciful  Providence  which  directed  the  philo- 
sophic mind  of  Jenner  in  the  discovery  of  its  wonderful  preven- 
tive. And  she  was  thus  smitten  when  she  was  a  little  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age, — a  period  of  life  when  beauty  of  person 
does  not  cea^e  to  be  prized.     When  it  was  discovered  that  the 
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Siiaii  X  ^3ir  Liiipx  w  xAOtt  ifica  ksc  kr  fii^^wi*^  not  exdading 
nk^«e  Sk  i£  TrrCMajoEsT  ^r^  sai  tsdeKniiired  to  lead  her  into 
oif  luM^  .X  wgnrmT^i*  S&^  oifiised  g:reit  emotioii.  They 
cia»  vriomi  ii2t  tiiioaiaf^  sue  i^bus  fatgeUii^  that  her  life 
v:»^  ^  .ttttn^BC^  ATOibRC  iL  SsEOK  liKH^  the  oDTsterious  Ead 
tfe^  assars:.  v^^  ^E»  aK  iiiai^  ifik»  di^^  been 

A^Iju^j:  i;:  i^  lenmssirizis  ^if  hal  experienoed,  and  to  h&r 
tumiT^cs^  io^£ipimx  i^  aie  izk?^Ts  <€  frshioiiafale  life,  die 

Oki^7»ec  Ic  ssui£t:^»r.  irLk^  ol  certain  dars  they  adoni  with 
j:^^^n»^  aasi  :&.  «^fc^  Jkul  :c^  in  pxsp  insa  the  dtr,  before  they 
iC  ^wet.'  ^5K  r^craswiis  ib^  diMftse  as  haTio^  been  very 
^^^nfCY.  '^  Xt  ^riiStf  K-or/  ^  s»T5w  *  kvbed  like  that  rf  a 
Vrtrvr.  AU  «i>.-  «▼  xsf  ^aii  xi«T  had  wner  «en  sodi  a  shock- 
i:f^  i^vviaioic.  Hci  a>^  irrjgsfciicizi  iriihoat  wasooanterfaalanced 
l^  ^vwv  m:ti;:r..  Yt  sjcI  -P^a?  k^c«  iii  a  state  of  contentment^ 
cx^hx  il^j^n  cfcr*  K*  i-xrriK^sw.  Rrsniiiied  ci>ntinDaIlTof  one  of 
liv  vxfti:^^  vV  ;r5  r.-.ipoo^  r-iAi^  A^i  uiis.  I  indulged  the  hope 
^'^^  tv^ir.ir^  r. }  ^nm-^ri  -lUnr  ij  liie  loss  of  diat  ontward 
K^A.xtx  m>.i-*>,  V*i^:  Sx»r.  ir.T  crkc  T:i>  riew  of  my  condition 
n"^^^rvM  r/.x  ^xr/.  <t^  m-cCl  sfcn^6cd  j^i  muted  to  God,  that  it 
\^\n;;).J  ^^,^j  >iAxv  cw'diir.cA:  ii:?  vV»i>iii2:»a  for  that  of  the  most 

"^  Kxwx  .^;v  i>j.x;C"X  1  sJi^^'-.H  i^  iDvVcisoiUWe.  Sei^endof  my 
t\iKMs)%  o%r,v  AAV,i>,:  :;v»v  A:r>.i  pfcve  u»<:«tDoe  to  their  legiet  and 
^^^m^\^*^^>  v/*  xvw  ^c  r/.v  s^  cooiiticc^  A  sad  condition,  in- 
^Kssi,  A^  \\  Aj'^xv^'wi  to  li^cr.v  Kn  Ur  from  being  sad  as  it  ap- 
jvN^i>\i  fx^  vax\  A$  I  Uv  ;r.  r..r  Ixxl  differing  the  total  deprira- 
ii>\ix  >\(  ihiki  x\hvh  h;iiu  lx\^xi  A  srwire  to  my  pride^  I  experienced 
A  ^\\  ^u^)^|x>AlAUtv  I  ^vnus^vi  Vrvvi  in  pirctfonnd  silence.  None 
t^xi^  U<>A)\)  A^v^  %\^in)>)M»l$  tn^i  UK^  ciihcr  c4'  my  pains  or  of  the 
l^vm  wluoh  \  wi?il4^im\J.  ITvajikiuUy  I  reowvcd  ererything,  as 
fVvut  tix^r^  Uaiu)  ;  and  1  did  m^t  hesitate  to  say  to  those  who 
i\\|M\>mis)  i^oir  w^tvf  a)vi  $yni}>;iih\\  that  I  rejiiicedat  that  in 
whioh  <h«\\  round  :^>  naK>h  i^u^  tM^  laiuentation. 

*'  W'hou  I  Ui^d  )»i^  tkr  ixswdwi  as  to  l^  able  to  sit  up  in  my 
IhhI«  I  «M\lo\>\)  a  uunvrtoW  ImMushts  and  iiKluIged  my  curiosity 
m\  tHr  M  l\^  viovr  u\)-iio)f  in  it     1  was  no  longer  what  I  was 
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oDoe.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  that  my  Heavenly  Father  had  not 
been  unfaithful  in  His  work,  but  had  ordered  the  sacrifice  in  all 
its  reality.  Some  persons,  thinking  to  do  me  a  favour  in  my 
supposed  affliction,  sent  me  a  sort  of  pomatum,  which  they  said 
would  have  the  effect  to  fill  up  the  hollows  of  the  small-pox, 
and  restore  my  complexion.  I  had  myself  seen  wonderful 
effects  from  it  when  tried  upon  others  ;  and  the  first  impulse  of 
my  mind  was  to  test  its  merits  in  my  own  case.  But  Grod, 
jealous  of  His  work,  would  not  suffer  it.  The  inward  voice 
spoke.  There  was  something  in  my  heart  which  said,  *  If  I 
tootUd  have  had  thee/air^  I  would  have  left  thee  as  thou  wertJ 
.  "  Fearful  of  offending  God  by  setting  myself  against  the  de- 
signs of  His  providence,  I  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  remedies 
which  were  brought  me.  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  going 
into  the  open  air,  which  made  the  hollows  of  my  face  worse. 
As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  go  into  the  streets 
and  places  where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  go  previously,  in 
order  that  my  humiliation  might  triumph  in  the  very  places 
where  my  unholy  pride  had  been  exalted. 

*^  During  these  afflictions  the  trials  which  I  had  experienced 
in  connexion  with  my  husband's  family,  continued.  At  the 
commencement  of  my  sickness  I  was  so  much  neglected  by  my 
mother-in-law,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  dying  for  want  of  suc- 
cour. Such  was  the  state  of  my  husband's  health  at  this  time, 
that  I  was  necessarily  left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  her  care.  At  the 
commencement  of  my  attack  I  needed  the  immediate  aid  of  a 
physician ;  but  she  would  not  allow  any  physician  but  her  own 
to  prescribe  for  me  ;  and  yet  she  did  not  send  for  him  for  some 
time,  although  he  was  within  a  day's  journey  of  us.  He  came 
at  last,  when  I  had  providentially  received  some  assistance  from 
another  source,  and  when  he  could  be  of  but  little  service  to  me. 
In  this  extremity  I  opened  not  my  mouth  to  request  any  human 
succour.  I  looked  for  life  or  death  from  the  hand  of  God,  with- 
out testifying  the  least  uneasiness  at  so  strange  a  course  of  con- 
duct. The  peace  I  enjoyed  within,  on  account  of  that  perfect 
resignation  in  which  God  kept  me  by  His  grace,  was  so  great, 
that  it  made  me  forget  myself,  in  the  midst  of  such  violent  ma- 
ladies and  pressing  dangers. 

"  And  if  it  was. thus  in  my  sickne^,  it  could  not  well  be  ex- 
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pected  that  my  stepmother  would  exhibit  any  more  favourable 
dispositions  after  my  recovery.  She  did  not  cease  at  all  in  her 
unkind  efforts  to  alienate  my  husband's  affections  from  me.  And 
now,  as  God  had  smitten  and  taken  away  whatever  there  was  of 
beauty  in  my  countenance,  he  seemed  to  be  more  susceptible  than 
«ver  of  any  unfavourable  impressions,  which  others  might  endea- 
vour to  cause  against  me.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  persons 
who  spoke  to  him  to  my  disadvantage,  finding  themselves  more 
ligtened  to  than  formerly,  repeated  their  attacks  upon  me  more 
frequently  and  more  boldly.  Others  changed,  but  Gtod  did  not 
change.  Thou  only,  O  my  God  I  didst  remain  the  same.  Thou 
didst  smite  me  without,  but  didst  not  cease  to  bless  me  within. 
In  augmenting  my  exterior  crosses,  thou  didst  not  cease  to  increase 
tny  inward  graces  and  happiness." 

But  the  work  of  God  was  not  yet  accomplished.  If  He  had 
smitten  and  demolished  one  dear  idol,  there  were  others  which 
remained.  God  had  given  her  two  sons.  The  eldest  was  in  the 
sixth  year,  the  youngest  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.  She  loved 
them  both  ;  but  one  was  especially  the  son  of  her  affections. 
The  eldest  she  could  not  cease  to  love  ;  but  she  loved  him  with 
some  alternations  of  feeling,  and  in  deep  sorrow.  The  same 
causes  which  operated  to  disturb  and  alienate  her  husband's 
affections,  had  their  influence  here.  He  had  been  designedly 
subjected  to  a  process  of  training,  which  resulted  in  violations  of 
filial  duty,  and  in  sad  disregard  of  a  mother's  love.  The  second 
son  was  not  thus  injured.  Perhaps  he  had  naturally  more 
favourable  dispositions.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  favourable 
opening  of  his  young  affections  and  intellect,  he  fiUed  the  mea- 
sure of  a  mother's  fondness  and  hopes.  Her  heart  was  fixed  upon 
him.  But  God,  who  knew  on  which  side  danger  lay,  took  her 
Jacob,  and  lefl  her  £^<au. 

He  was  seized  with  the  same  terrible  disease,  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  mother.  "  This  blow,"  she  says, 
"  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  was  overwhelmed  ;  but  God  gave 
me  strength  in  my  weakness.  I  loved  my  young  boy  tenderly ; 
but  though  I  was  greatly  afilicted  at  his  death,  I  saw  the  hand 
of  the  Ix>rd  so  clearly,  that  I  shed  no  tears.  I  offered  him  up  to 
God  ;  and  said  in  the  language  of  Job,  *  The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  awav.     Blesseil  be  His  name.'" 
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During  these  successive  trials,  she  recognised  the  hand  that 
smote  her,  and  blessed  it.  Her  prayer  was,  that  God,  in  the 
work  of  destraction,  would  take  from  her  entirely  the  power  of 
displeasing  him.  "  Art  thou  not  strong  enough,"  she  exclaimed, 
^'  to  take  from  me  this  unholy  duplicity  of  mind,  and  to  make 
me  one  with  thyself?"  She  says  that  it  was  a  consolation  to 
her  to  experience  the  rigours  of  Grod.  She  loved  Grod's  justice. 
She  rejoiced  in  His  holy  administration,  however  it  might  touch 
and  wither  all  her  worldly  prospects.  She  felt  that  He  was  right 
as  well  as  merciful,  just  as  well  as  good  ;  and  that  both  justice 
and  mercy  are  to  be  praised. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  we  find  the  first  mention  of  her 
attempts  at  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  natuml  expression  of  strong 
feeling.  She  felt,  and  she  wrote.  It  is  possible  that  she  had 
made  attempts  of  this  kind  before  ;  but  I  find  nothing  said  of 
it  Voltaire,  who  goes  out  of  his  appropriate  sphere  of  judgment 
in  discrediting  her  religious  pretensions,  speaks  lightly  also  of 
her  effusions  in  verse.  It  would  require  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  French  poetical  diction  than  I  profess  to  have,  to  give 
an  opinion  of  her  poetiy,  so  far  as  the  expression  is  concerned. 
But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  great  confidence,  that  this 
portion  of  her  writings,  with  some  variations,  undoubtedly,  ex- 
hibits in  a  high  degree  the  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  thought 
in  it ;  there  is  feeling.  The  highest  kind  of  thouglit,  the  deepest 
feeling.  The  following  poem,  translated  by  Mr.  Cowper,  whom 
some  critics,  I  think,  would  not  place  below  Voltaire,  either  as  a 
writer  or  judge  of  poetry,  may  be  regarded  as  expressive,  in  some 
particulars,  of  her  religious  experience  at  this  time ;  and  is  pro- 
bably to  be  referred,  in  its  origin,  to  this  period  of  her  life.  It 
indicates  a  deep  sense  of  her  un worthiness,  and  a  humble  and 
approving  resignation  to  God's  will,  under  the  heaviest  inflictions 
of  His  providence. 

DIVINE  JUSTICE  AMIABLE. 

Thou  hast  no  lightnings,  0  thou  Just ! 

Or  I  their  force  should  know ; 
And^  if  thou  strike  me  into  duxtf 

My  souL  approves  the  blow. 

The  heart  thut  valocH  less  its  ease, 
Than  it  adores  thy  wars, 


Hi  LIFE  AKD  KEUOIOCS  EXPEEIKVCK 

Id  thine  aveiiguig  ui|i;er  sees 
A  fub^ect  of  its  pnise. 

Pleased  I  could  lie,  concealed  and  loit. 
In  shades  of  central  night ; 

Not  to  avoid  thy  wrath,  thou  know'st, 
But  lest  I  grieTe  thy  sight 

Smite  me,  0  thou,  whom  I  provoke ! 

And  I  will  love  thee  still, 
llio  well  dosenred  and  righteous  stroke 

Shall  please  me,  though  it  Idll. 

Am  I  not  worthy  to  sustain 
The  worst  thou  canst  devise? 

And  dare  I  seek  thy  throne  again, 
And  meet  thy  sacred  eyes  ? 

Far  fKuu  afflicting,  thou  art  kmd. 
And  in  my  saddest  hours, 

\«  unc(ii>n  of  thy  grare  I  find 
lVr\ading  all  my  powers. 

AU»  *  Thou  $i>^r*ti  me  yet  again, 
\ud  when  th\-  wrath  should  move, 

r^^  AvilAV  m<  with  thy  lave. 

\  \\\yf  iK^  (mnudimeiit  to  fear ; 

Hui.  ah  '  that  Mttile  from  thee 
Kf*iwt>  A  l^awjT  fiur  nuve  severe 

i^Att  *vv  it^flf  woiUd  be. 


OHAPTER  XI. 

^S%\  i  1,  ««  ^  ».*;•'  S)^u>«^  A>«.<«.vHak<tte-4*ettenU  remarks  on  her  experience 
«  .\,  A  \N.«  \^  \  tV!^Wv>' '>''«^*ttN«tic  attd  other  duUec — ^Trials  in  relation 
V-  \  ..x«*«%w«  ,v*  >c«^\s>*>  vV  i^^  ^!»*\x  ^^'  whk'h  she  considered  herself  guilty  at 
Ak\  ^  «'  .,  h\<*^cX^  n'^*  «  A>^«v\i  i^r  v%s\jtN  prvvKieaces — Her  first  acqaaintanee^ 
^>  ^\  « .«•  •  N^  '^^  ^^^M^«)«  ^  A  v\>M»SN-iwSu«M-  *cv\stMl  of  him— Tho  impreasioii  made 
.^  k  \  ti.  Sv  V  %v*x\g«M%K^ift»  H^  ^vvHsth  itt  |:t«c«»— >Tbe  account  she  gives  of 
\     w  ••.  «.  ,  .^>v..  .*  Ci  *w  syvj«^*«MK  Vul  «i.^  wl^illy  rvaovaled  in  its  nature. 

U  V'  ^!»>'  «u^\  v^Kn^  xhv  %^  ihu»  <iiUeJ  to  endure,  in  the 
%\iM%v  ^k\vu4  ,vi  t^>4  xv^u  (x^NkskK  «uik(  m  iW  k>i»  of  her  favourite  son, 
^^  ^^^S\  K'  «»%«(  x^  N^'^  Ax  (1  >i^«^  v^*  Jv4v — who  H  natuitdlj  called 
^\^  Uiu«v(  Vi\  ^l^v  %^^>  nv<  Im  iiiiii>nii^pii|>— that  she  ^  sinned  not. 
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nor  charged  God  fociiahly/'  So  far,  at  least,  as  the  occurrences, 
which  have  now  been  mentioned,  are  concerned,  the  sincerity  of 
the  consecration  which  she  had  made  of  herself  and  of  all*  her 
interests  to  God,  had  l)een  tried  ;  and  through  the  grace  of  Grod 
it  had  not  been  found  tcanting. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  suggestion  may  arise  in  the  minds  of 
some,  that  God  compensated  her  outward  trials  by  giving  an 
increase  of  inward  consolation.  And  such  was  the  caf*e,  un- 
doubtedly, just  so  far  as  he  found  it  necessary  and  desirable. 
He  never  fails  "  to  temper  the  tcind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  The 
hand  which  afflicted  did  not  allow  her  to  sink  under  the 
blow.  And,  accordinglVj  in  giving  some  account  of  her  feelings 
at  this  time,  she  speaks  very  fully  of  the  supports  and  consola- 
tions she  received,  although  they  were  mingled  with  some  alter- 
nations of  feeling,  and  with  some  states  of  inward  experience, 
which  she  did  not  then  fully  understand. 

"  I  had  a  great  desire,"  she  says,  "  for  the  most  intimate  com- 
munion with  Gtxi.  For  this  object,  my  heart  went  forth  in 
ctrntinual  prayer.  He  answered  my  supplication  richly  and 
deeply.  The  sensible  emotion  and  joy  which  I  experienced, 
were  sometimes  overwhelming.  My.  heart  was  filled  with  love 
as  well  as  with  joy  ;  with  that  love  which  seeks  another's  will, 
and  which  is  ready  to  relinquish  and  sacrifice  its  own. 

"  But  this  state  of  mind  did  not  always  continue.  At  other 
times  my  mind  seemed  to  be  dry,  arid,  '  unemotional;'  and  not 
fully  understanding  the  nature  of  His  dealings  with  men,  it 
seemed  to  me  at  such  times  that  God,  being  offended  for  some- 
thing, had  left  me.  The  pain  of  His  absence  (for  such  I  su|)- 
posed  it  to  be)  was  very  great.  Thinking  it  to  be  for  some  iault 
of  mine  that  He  had  thus  left  me,  I  mourned  deeply, — I  was 
inconsolable.  I  did  not  then  understand,  that  in  the  progress 
of  the  inward  death,  I  must  be  crucified  not  only  to  the  outward 
joys  of  sense,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  worldly  vanity,  but  also, 
which  is  a  more  terrible  and  trying  crucifixion,  that  I  must  die 
to  the  joys  of  Qt)d,  in  order  that  I  might  fully  live  to  the  will 
of  God.  If  I  had  known  that  this  was  one  of  the  states  through 
which  I  must  pass,  in  order  to  experience  the  full  power  of 
sanctifying  grace,  I  should  not  have  been  troubled."  She  had  not 
yet  reached  that  tstate,  (that  is  to  say,  permanently  and  fully, 


ttkKMt^i  HJK«  Mu  tr  :niiiKs  siam  uucaie^  4lf  k^>  vincii  mar  be 

ujkt  ^«ijl  if  «>«M^  loK  jiK^  luc  itibr  inmiL  sea  ami  »inn  m  the 

l^tmf^  3i«r  ^<tMr  ZfiTL  :ue  Mai  ft  :sw  LicdL  crwiiiffrd  in 
otmifMnis^m  %titi  :is^  riitrxKr  mwii^  ««»  ii  Mie  heen  staid. 
H£«Ma  tet  :tMtmt  3%ir  iusutti :  jint  wr  «mL  anriiii  kaTi^  en- 
xi^  !tK^  'sa«f  !«ttftt  iT  i^ermiMimc  :3e«c  jmi  hwol  experienoed. 
iittm  nt   Kr  rrmiK  i  aiict  .oer^K  it  in^Ksini  coaoobtiiM  and 

^"  iuu!i^v  >^ttitr  tmt  %^sa»imi  iu  ittr  jishhik  ^*  primfee  devt>- 
9^«.  juvL  Tm/4ttt*&    ft  xrnirmniir  «itf  itia»  ot  kiaiiafiw;  and 

*ti«^KM^  -fcs  ^vuir^-siw^  '*'ta  ^m^w  vie  atf  :iiKiwi£iait  i«ar,  we  do 
:t\^  ^^.Hii  't>  S9^'  ;:Kiv  >a«t  >«ai^  vtotiios  Qrat&^:  baiL  vkaterer 
1^);^  %w«  >iK'  ^:v^  ;cr*^^y  >it^^«K^tfii  tmair  (am.  Aad  bolh 
iiii  ^<^  ^«  ^ss  >^iv  >itiiV:*«^i^  .ttiu  ^5  at%;  Bit^  ^  'fiThMrjgeriyand 
>>  t^ii^  >uj^N>£-^  tAtvt  AHK^na&%'tti«^  wfiimi  w«r  jjEmeiM  ker«  die 

tt.'tVv  >fc!i.v*i  >av  wites  ixt(;^«»^ti^tt^  I»j*t  :w  :^j53tri  us  anittw  One 
vua^  mK^  ^nvw-uv^oii.  :a  yttjTUcuiar.  :$ai*  w:te>  3xi.*r^  ac&aL'&tfd  to  ibe 

l^XHh^4avt  ^r'dus  ^*i  :sv5^«w  jjjvi  tmccva.!  iofir^     A5  God  kad 

^  ^  « 

iK'^  tuiN  rvCvvH*  uf»  H  ss  jux\ic  [it  W  iiiwrv — wik-a  k  the  oolr 

ap(»r\Y««^X''  .ctvl  jwi>|*rrt^  cerrxvc^v  H  iaotf«»  tcvm  tkis  sooite, 

-sW  KHittii  H»au,  A>  v^jr«4aiticv  .1  :ii«4«  :trip*frt!kt  jti«pe  of  Ckri»- 

MfiiBA««iBS  CUM  t'kikV^  .vkI  s^Hi^tu  tiKHti  >t^fr^  lucica^  bat 
kuvvi  itKtti,  aiKl  >i.Hta^«:  lUvttr  fa  ^t^-ti  dk  w;*y  Aod  I9  swrli  a 
^KftCrw^  *fK^  \'  iiit%'rfif\  *iV.*a  -/ii  '•m^;^  .mni  hft^^iaigs^  u/  i4itfg. 
It  is^  thii»  ilwt  ><'tt  %i(L  tiK-  lasit  iti^akr.i  ^ti%*ttiv  vhidb  i»  sub- 
dweJ,  uiay  diKl  a  {»lakv  ovarii  m  our  rtn.^  ^«CT^i  tiuofEa^  bmi 

Tbe  |«riiKi(4e  which  ^Ok^  aa<^>ti.\L   u  a  wb^j^^meac  and  ai^ire 
Ffili^hUwi  ivrini  .^-  h^r  «  brirtitQ  ^xjvri^^v.  ir:t<  that  tlw» 
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true  place  of  Grod,  when  we  speak  of  God's  place  auy where  out 
of  the  hearty  is  in  His  providences.  It  is  true,  iudeed,  that 
God's  kingdom  is  in  the  heart  ^'  The  kingdom  of  God,"  says 
the  Saviour,  ^^  is  within  you."  But  it  is  true,  also,  that  He  holds 
His  kingdom  there,  and  that  He  reigns  there,  in  connexiou  with 
His  providences. 

And  as  these  remarks  are  made  in  connexion  with  special 
times  or  seasons  of  devotion,  it  may  properly  be  added,  that  the 
providences  of  God  include  both  time  and  place,  in  the  widest 
sense.  So  far  from  excluding  times  and  places,  such  as  are  set 
apart  for  devotion  or  for  other  purposes,  they  recognise  and 
establish  them ;  but,  what  is  very  important,  they  hold  thein 
also  in  strict  subordination.  These  divine  providences  are  in 
themselves,  and  emphatically  so,  the  time  of  times  and  the  place 
of  places.  And  all  other  times  and  places,  which  are  approved 
of  Grod,  exist  by  appointment  under  them. 

Undoubtedly,  in  an  important  sense  of  the  terms,  the  reli- 
gious man's  place  is  his  closet  ^'  Enter  into  thy  closet,"  says 
the  Saviour,  "an<l  pray  to  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret" 
The  closet  is  an  indispensable  place  to  him.  But  whenever  he 
goes  there  in  violation  of  Grod's  providences,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
place  of  God's  appointment,  and  h/e  goes  there  tvithout  God.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten,  therefore,  that  it  is  God  himself  who 
consecrates  the  place,  and  makes  it  a  profitable  one.  And 
accordingly  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  imi)ortaut  practical  prin- 
ciple, that  the  times  and  places  which  are  erected  within  the 
sphere  of  God's  providences,  and  are  in  harmony  with  them, 
are  right  and  well ;  and  that  all  other  times  and  places  are  wrong. 

"  All  my  crosses,"  she  says,  "  would  have  seemed  little,  if  I 
might  have  had  liberty,  in  those  seasons  when  I  desired  it,  to 
be  alone  and  to  pmy.  But  my  mother-in-law  and  husband, 
who  acted  in  concert  in  respect  to  my  religious  exe)*cises,  as 
they  did  in  regard  to  many  other  things,  restricted  me  much. 
The  subjection  under  which  I  was  thus  brought,  was  j)ainful  to 
me,  exceedingly  so.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  understood  that 
I  had  retired  for  a  season  of  prayer,  my  husband  would  look  on 
his  watch,  to  see  if  I  staid  above  half  an  hour.  He  thought 
that  half  an  hour  was  enough  for  that  purpose.  If  I  exceeded 
that  time,  he  grew  verv  inieasy,  and  complained. 


v«fti  1^  Um^  ;taii  :»E!u  liiTT^  ^v^d^  nuc&flK  «f  «BJ  demtioiiml 
^'jxrwasv  tf  Oie  w^olil  zraac  3it;  ul  ^tnxr^  <3iih'  «ae  Imot,  to  dirert 
WQTwIf  n  5umif  vsKT^  jc  m  mf  vsn  d^  iii^t  he  pfessnig  to 
nqr  <>vtt  »fli»l  It  I  hui  ^s^^»nmi  :scm»  km.'VB  vtivMlj  mmnse- 
ttKftl^  I  sOuHiJui  pcvciftOi^  mv;  joctozi:!^  !::t  reqaeslL  Bot^  as  he 
ccmld  IttFiIhr  tayBL  ^>  ^«e  ^aii£  I  vixaooi  t!hf  toae  fee  {vmirer,  I  did 
aol  siKC<^     Ifcf  w\«»crii  to^  xr«t?=i*i  aiy  wqnesi  for  otter 

•^  I  mift?i  vXHjiftj^  Kti*5  mf  bipfnm  ?ri2£>?«5  knowled^  and 
^:s:|^iediHKV  oui«M  SM  mcacbL  ^:ix£rttf.  I  ccb»i  exeeeded  mj  half- 
hoiur :  mY  htssbu^M  v;tt^  ;u:icrc^  c^od  I  v;ft^  :sal.  Rut  it  vas  I 
mt^Siflt^  in  piurt  :a  liet^  wtto  ikas'  ^v^  ^.vcmoo  for  vhal  I  was 
UMkW  to>  $ti]dK*r.  Wjti^  ic  Bca  ^i>.\L  js^  v^  a»  kt  hiriMDd,  who 
lilac^i  this  nwtriciKoa  ttj^Mi  sie  ?  I  amJerrttwd  it  afterwaids, 
Imt  \lkl  iKH  uiKi«r?»uid  t:  theo.  I  oii^t  t«>  ktre  hwkcd  upon 
lUT  cipiivity  «$  di  |un  oc  Inxi  $  pcvT>k:ia!5  aod  as  an  effisci  of 
Hi»  will  If  I  hfiftii  :$e(urft^ed  tb««fi«if  thinrgs  firc«n  the  snhocdinate 
agieol^  aiivl  lookied  tt|XHt  thinxi  ia  toie  trtie  diTioe  l^t«  I  m^t 
hare  been  contented^  I  m^t  hav^  Ik^ki  happr.  In  time  I 
aodenitxxl  th^se  thio^  Wh^o  suoccfas  and  jeais  had  paa^aed 
away,  Gvx!  enacted  H»  temple  tully  in  my  heiirl  He  entered 
there,  and  I  entered  with  Uim.  I  learned  to  pruy  in  that  dirine 
retreat ;  ami  from  tlutt  time  1  larec:  nv>  iiK>re  *.Hit/ 

She  thought^  thereK»re«  ^ith  si>uie  reifcsion,  that  at  this  period 
of  her  life  she  mi^t  ha\*e  failed,  in  «^>!i:e  de^rree,  in  her  dntr  to 
her  hosband  and  her  fiftmihr,  in  coo^uence  of  m^  frtlly  nnder- 
standing  the  will  of  Gtxi  as  i}evel>ped  in  His  providences  And 
this  Tiew  of  things  perhaps  gives  signiticuKT  to  a  remark, 
which  her  ha»ljand  once  made,  that  "  jJie  loved  Uoil  ssl>  much 
Uiat  she  had  no  love  left  for  him."  It  will  help  to  illnstrale 
the  soaroe  of  error  and  tronhle  which  we  are  now  tri'ing  to 
explain,  if  we  give  one  or  two  other  facts,  whidi  involve  the 
name  principle.  She  had  a  beautiful  giinleu.  And  in  the  time 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  she  often  walked  there.  But  such  was  the 
intensity  of  lier  contemplations  on  (nxl,  such  *'  her  inward 
attraction/'  as  she  expreases  it,  that  her  eye  r^^med  to  be  closed, 
and  sho  knew  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  outwanl 
iN^Mty  which  surrounded  her.     And  when  she  went  into  the 
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house,  and  her  husband  asked  her  how  the  fruits  were,  and  how 
the  flowers  grew,  she  knew  but  little  about  it  And  it  was  not 
surprising  that  it  gave  him  considerable  offence. 

Again,  it  oftentimes  happened  that  things  were  related  in  the 
family,  which  were  not  without  interest,  and  which  were  enti- 
tled to  consideration.  The  principle  of  curiosity  was  awake 
then,  as  it  is  now ;  and  mankind  had  its  history  then,  as  it 
has  now.  Others  conversed  and  listened  and  remembered ; 
but  so  entirely,  absorbed  whs  her  mind  in  another  direction, 
that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  do  either.  And  when  these 
topics  subsequently  came  up  for  remark,  although  they  were 
entitled  to  notice,  even  from  a  Christian,  it  was  found  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  them.  This  seemed  to  indicate  a  want  of 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  if  not  an  obvious  disregard  of 
duty.  And  as  she  viewed  the  subject  subsequently,  and  in  the 
light  of  a  higher  experience,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  course 
which  she  pursued  was  erroneous. 

The  highest  form  (not  that  which  appears  to  be  so,  but  that 
which  really  is  such)  of  Christian  experience  is  always  in  har- 
mony with  present  duty.  It  admits  no  kind  of  feeling,  and  no 
degree  of  feeling,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  our  present  situation,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  highest  love 
to  God  does  not  require  us  to  violate  our  duty  to  our  neighbour, 
or  even  to  our  enemy.  It  neither  requires  us  to  violate  our 
duty,  nor  does  it  do  it  in  point  of  fact.  When  our  religious 
experience  stops  in  "  emotionality,"  it  is  apt  to  do  this ;  when 
it  but  partially  controls  the  desires,  it  is  not  always  a  safe  guide ; 
but  when,  in  connexion  with  its  other  conquests,  it  breaks  down 
all  self-will,  and  tnily  establishes  the  throne  of  Grod  in  the 
centre  of  the  soul,  it  does  all  things  right  and  well ;  first,  by 
estimating  all  things  iu  themselves  and  their  relations,  just  aa 
they  ought  to  be  estimated,  and  then  by  corresponding  to  this 
just  estimate  by  an  equally  just  conduct.  To  this  state  she  had 
not  as  yet  fully  attained. 

It  is  during  this  period  of  her  personal  history  that  we  first 
find  mention  made  of  Francis  de  la  Combe.  This  somewhat 
distinguished  individual  is  closely  connected  with  her  history. 
He  was  bom  at  Thonon,  a  flourishing  town  of  Savoy,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 


^>  Lirs 


lu  e«u4v  lite  be  vife$  tbe  sulJKt  of  rdigioiis  impremonSy  aod 
attHcbed  hiiusrit  lo  tdie  BaradbitesL  one  of  the  Oiden  in  the 
Roman  Oilbotk  Chiuvk  He  m  poBEcaml  of  a  high  degree  of 
natunil  talent^  improves!  bf  a  finKhed  edncatioo.  He  was  tall 
and  ccMnmanding  in  hk  pnconal  i^^peaimnoey  and  natuially 
eloqwHil.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  he  seems 
to  have  girmi  his  vhole  heart  to  God*s  work.  He  was  fie- 
quentlj  emplo\>?d  ui  reliskxis  missions^  bv  those  on  whom  the 
le^ponsibitity  of  such  movements  rested  in  the  French  Churdiy 
particularly  in  the  year  1^79.  and  about  that  time,  when  he 
was  (!>ent  to  the  prwimv  ot  Chablaiss.  in  Savoy,  in  which  his 
native  town«  Thonon«  was  situated,  he  ako  laboiued  as  a  mis- 
sionan*  at  Anuecv,  another  to«^n  i^  Savov.  situated  not  fiur 
from  the  citv  of  Chamberv. 

His  Libours  were  m^  e^ciosivdv  of  an  active  kind.     He 

m 

piiblisheil  a  small  treatise,  entitled  A  Skort  Letter  of  Instrw> 
tioH^  in  which  he  oiKleavour^  to  point  out  the  principles  oi 
growth  auil  of  the  highest  pebble  attainmait  in  the  Christiaa 
life.  His  princijKil  publishevl  work  ^as  his  Analysis  of  Mental 
Prayer,  OnUionis  JlentiJis  Jntdjffi^ ;  originally  written  in 
Latin,  ami  atlerwanls  translated  into  French. 

This  work,  which  inculcates  the  necesssity  and  the  principles 
of  ex|)erinicutal  religion  iu  its  highest  forms,  aras  condemned 
by  the  authorities  at  Rome  as  hereticaiL  the  4th  of  SSeptember 
1688.  Some  portions  of  his  religious  cvrrespondence,  also, 
which  iK>«*es8  a  high  di^gree  of  interest,  have  been  preserved. 
His  letters  to  Mtulame  Gnyon  are  to  U*  found,  some  of  them, 
in  the  collections  of  her  writings,  and  others  iu  the  large  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  Bo8suet,  A  letter  of  considerable  interest, 
addressed  to  M.  D*Aranthon.  titular  bishop  of  Gene^u.  is  found 
in  the  life  of  that  prelate. 

His  personal  activity  and  influence  were  such,  combined  with 
the  influence  of  his  writings,  that  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  any  deviations  from  the  established  doc- 
Irines  of  liie  Komish  Chuix'h,  shut  him  up  in  prison,  first  in  the 
chateau  of  liounle  ;  and  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
cafttle  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  and  at  a  later  (period  was  im- 
priKoned  in  the  ciistle  of  Oleron,  in  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  a  place 
r«*U»hratcd  for  having  given  name  to  a  jwirtion  of  maritime  law. 
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but  which  derives  some  portion  of  iu  notoriety  from  the  persons 
who  have  suffered  within  the  dungeons  of  its  prison.  His  im- 
prisonments, as  I  find  it  stated  in  one  of  the  writers  whom  I 
have  consulted,  extended  through  twenty-seven  years.  His 
pereecutoTB  at  last  had  some  pity  on  him.  Just  before  his 
death,  when  body  and  mind  had  both  been  prostrated  by  his 
sufferings,  he  was  placed  in  the  Hospital  of  Charenton.  He  died 
in  1714. 

It  was  in  June  or  July  of  1671,  that  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Madame  Guyon  from  her  half-brother,  Father  Ija  Mothe.  The 
bearer  was  La  Combe,  who  was  then  young,  but  came  highly 
recommended  from  La  Mothe,  who  wished  his  sister  to  see  him, 
and  to  regard  and  treat  him  as  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Madame  Guyon  says,  that  she  was  unwilling  at  this  time  to 
form  new  acquaintances ;  but  desirous  of  corresponding  to  the 
request  of  her  brother,  she  admitted  him.  The  conversation 
turned  chiefly  upon  religious  subjects.  With  the  clear  insight 
of  character  which  she  possessed,  she  could  not  fail  to  become 
deeply  interested  in  La  Combe,  as  one  on  whom  many  religious 
interests  might  depend.  But  still  she  could  not  at  that  time 
fully  decide  whether  she  should  regard  him  as  truly  a  posses- 
sor of  religion,  or  as  merely  a  seeker  after  it.  "  I  thought," 
she  says,  "  that  he  either  loved  God,  or  was  disposed  to 
love  Him  ;  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
me,  as  it  was  the  great  desire  of  my  heart  that  everybody 
should  experience  this  Divine  love."  As  God  had  already 
made  use  of  her  as  an  instmment  in  the  conversion  of  three 
]>er8ons,  members  of  the  religious  order  to  which  he  belonged, 
she  indulged  the  hope  that  she  might  be  made  a  benefit  to  him. 
And  although  she  says  she  felt  a  reluctance  to  begin  the  ac- 
quaintance, she  now  felt  a  desire  to  continue  it. 

La  Combe  left  her,  but  he  was  not  satisfied.  Providence  had 
brought  him  in  contact  with  a  mind  to  which  cither  grace  or 
nature,  or  both  in  combination,  had  given  power  over  other 
minds.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  see  more  and  to  hear  more. 
And,  accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  the  acquaintance  which  had 
thus  begun,  he  rei)eatcd  the  visit  after  a  short  time.  Madame 
Guyon  remarks  that  La  Combe,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
not  only  of  intelligence  bnt  of  vivacity  and  generosity  of  feeling, 
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was  Terr  acceptdble  to  ker  hosiittid.  On  this  seoond  visit^  he 
oooTened  wiifa  her  hasfauid  fireelT.  Dami^  die  intemew,  he 
was  taken  somewhat  onweD ;  and  with  the  riew  of  reooTorii^ 
and  Tefreshii^  himself  in  the  open  air«  he  went  oat  and  walked 
in  the  garden.  Soon  after,  Hadame  Crnjon,  at  the  particolar 
request  of  her  husband,  went  oat  for  the  porpose  of  seeing  him, 
and  of  rendering  anr  assistance  which  m^t  be  needed.  She 
availed  herself  of  tine  c^fi^portnmtr  which  was  thos  aflforded,  to 
explain  to  him  what  she  denominates  the  intmor  or  inward 
wav,  ^  la  roiV  de  rimi&iirmr  :"*  a  wav  which  is  inward  becaose 
it  rests  npon  God,  in  distinction  frcxn  the  war  which  is  oatward, 
and  which  rests  apon  man.  He  was  prepared  to  receive  her 
remarks,  becaose  he  inwanUv  felt  the  need  of  that  form  of 
experience  which  was  involved  in  them,  and  becaose  he  per- 
ceived from  her  coantenance,  her  conversation,  and  her  life, 
that  she  possessed  that  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  desti- 
tote. 

La  Combe  alwavs  admitted  afterwards,  that  this  oonversation 
formed  a  crisis  in  his  life.  Her  word.%  attended  by  Divine 
power,  sank  deep  into  his  sool.  It  was  then  and  there  that  he 
formed  the  purpose,  with  Divine  assistance,  to  be  wholly  the 
Lord's.  "  God  was  pleaseil,'*  saj-s  Madame  Guyon,  "  to  make 
use  of  such  an  unworthy  instrument  as  myself,  in  the  communi- 
cation of  His  grace.  He  has  since  owned  to  me,  that  he  went 
away  at  that  time  changed  into  quite  another  man.  I  ever 
afterwanls  felt  an  interest  in  him  ;  for  I  could  not  doubt  that 
he  would  be  a  servant  of  the  Lor«l.  But  I  was  far  from  fore- 
seeing, that  I  should  ever  go  to  the  place  of  his  residence," 

Whatever  mistakes  she  may  have  committed  in  this  period, 
it  is  evident  that  she  was  growing  in  gnict».  The  world  had 
lont,  in  afi  increased  degree,  its  power.  Her  inward  nature  had 
become  more  conformed  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel  law. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  various  ways.  Among  other 
things,  speaking  of  Paris,  which  had  formerly  been  to  her  a 
place  of  temptation  and  injury,  she  remarks,  in  connexion  with 
a  visit  which  she  was  obliged  to  make  there,  *'  Paris  was  a  place 
now  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  as  in  times  |)ast.  It  is  true,  there 
were  the  saine  outward  attractions,  the  same  thronging  multi- 
tuilcf* ;  but  the  crowds  of  people  scrve<l  only  to  draw  me  into 
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deeper  religious  recollection.  The  uoise  of  the  streets  only 
augmented  my  inward  prayer." 

She  adds,  ''  under  the  pressure  of  the  daily  troubles  and 
afflictions  whidi  befell  me,  I  was  enabled,  by  Divine  grace,  to 
keep  my  will,  0  my  God !  subservient  to  thine.  I  could  say 
practicfdly,  *  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'  When  two  well- 
tuned  lutes  are  in  perfect  concert,  that  which  is  not  touched 
renders  the  same  sound  as  that  which  is  touched.  There  is  the 
same  spirit  in  both,  the  same  sound — one  pure  harmony.  It 
was  thus  that  my  will  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  Gk>d'8 
will 

"  This  was  the  result  of  grace.  Grace  conquered  nature ;  but 
it  was  nature  in  its  operations^  rather  than  in  its  essence.  My 
will  was  subdued  in  its  operations  in  particular  cases,  so  that  I 
could  praise  the  Lord  for  entire  acquiescence ;  but  there  still 
retuained  in  it  a  secret  tendency,  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  present,  to  break  out  of  that  harmony,  and  to  put 
itself  in  revolt.  I  have  since  found,  in  the  strange  conditions  I 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  through,  how  much  I  had  to  suffer 
before  the  will  became  fully  broken  down,  annihilated,  as  it 
were,  not  only  in  its  selfish  operations  but  in  its  selfish  ten- 
dencies, and  changed  in  its  very  nature.  How  many  persons 
there  are  who  think  their  wills  are  quite  lost  when  they  are  far 
from  it  In  hard  temptations  and  trials,  they  would  find  that  a 
will  submissive  is  not  a  will  lost ;  a  will  not  rebellions,  is  not  a 
will  annihilated.  Who  is  there  who  does  not  wish  something 
for  himself; — wealth,  honour,  pleasure,  conveniency,  liberty, 
something  ?  And  he  who  thinks  his  mind  loose  from  all  these 
objects^  because  he  possesses  them,  would  soon  perceive  his 
attachment  to  them,  if  he  were  once  called  upon  to  undergo  the 
process  of  being  wholly  deprived  of  them.  On  particular  occa- 
sions, therefore,  although  the  will  might  be  kept  right  in  its 
operations,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  he 
would  still  feel  the  sharp  struggle  coming  out  of  the  will's  life  ; 
and  his  consciousness  would  testify,  that  he  is  rendered  vic- 
torious, moment  by  moment,  only  by  Divine  grace." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Incideiits  of  1673 — PrcMiitUBeftl  of  ber  Other's  demth — A  message  reftshea  her 
■ooo  after  vith  the  news  of  kis  last  skkness — Ub  death — Remarks — AffecdoQate 
eokkgiom  oa  her  daughter — Her  sickness  and  death — Relerence  to  the  renewed 
and  entire  consecration  which  she  hiid  made  of  herself  in  the  rear  1670 — ^This 
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act  of  conaecration  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  for  the  first  time,  July  2S,  1672 
— Instramentafitj  of  GeneTieTe  Granger  in  this  transactioD — Form  of  this  conse- 
crating act  or  spiritnal  marriage  coTenant — Remarks — ^Dangers  connected  with  a 
joomer  taken  at  this  time — Reflections  upon  it. 

Thus  ptssed  the  year  1671.  I  am  particular  io  the  periods 
of  time,  for,  by  connecting  the  dealings  of  God  and  the  progress 
of  the  inward  life  with  specific  times  and  situations,  the  mental 
operation  is  aided,  and  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  incidents  which  are  narrateiL  Another  vear  had  now 
opened  upon  her,  and  found  her  renewedly  consecrated  to  God, 
and  growing  wiser  and  holier  through  the  discipline  of  bitter 
experience.  Her  trials  had  been  somewhat  less  in  this  year 
than  in  the  preceding,  but  still  not  wholly  suspended  ;  and  as 
God  designed  that  she  should  be  wholly  his,  there  were  other 
trials  in  prospect  which  were  designed  to  aid  in  this  important 
result 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  the  impressions  which  exist 
within  us.  It  is  very  {)ossible  that  some  remarkable  impressions 
or  presentiments  may  be  explained  on  natural  principles,  but 
there  are  others  of  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  in  that  manner.  I  have  been  led  to  this  remark 
from  an  incident  which  I  notice  in  her  histor}'.  On  a  morning 
of  July,  in  1672,  she  awoke  very  early  with  such  an  impression 
on  her  mind.  "  At  four  o'clock  in  the  niorning,"  she  says,  "  I 
awoke  suddenly  with  a  strong  impression  or  presentiment  that 
my  father  was  dead ;  and  though  at  that  time  my  soul  had 
been  in  very  great  contentment,  yet  such  was  my  love  for  him, 
that  the  impression  I  had  of  his  death  affected  my  heart  with 
sorrow,  and  my  body  with  weakness." 

I  do  not  mention  this  incident,  because  I  think  it  very  iiu- 
IX)rtant  It  was  not  a  mere  transitory  irapi'ession,  but  a  pre- 
sentiment so  sudden,  so  dee])ly  imprinted,  so  controlling,  as  to 
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take  entire  possesaion  of  the  mind.  She  was  so  deeply  affected 
by  the  conviction  of  widch  she  was  made  the  subject  in  this 
remarkable  manner,  that  she  says  she  could  hardly  speak. 

She  had  been  residing  some  days  at  a  monastery,  the  Prioress 
of  which  was  a  personal  friend,  some  leagues  from  her  usual 
place  of  residence.  She  had  gone  there  for  religious  purposes,  and 
she  left  her  fiither  residing  at  her  house.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  in  which  she  experienced  the  strong  presentiment 
or  impression,  a  man  arrived  at  the  monastery  in  great  haste. 
He  brought  a  letter  from  her  husband,  in  which  he  informed 
her  of  her  father's  dangerous  illness.  Prompted  by  aflFection,  as 
well  as  by  duty,  she  immediately  set  out  to  visit  him,  but  on 
arriving  at  her  residence  she  found  him  dead. 

To  her  father  she  was  tenderly  attached  ;  and  it  would  seem, 
from  what  we  learn  of  him,  that  she  had  reason  to  be  so.  '^  His 
virtues,"  she  says,  "  were  so  generally  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them.  I  pass  them  in  silence,  or  only  with  the 
simple  remark,  that  as  he  passed  through  the  scenes  and  trials 
of  his  closing  days,  he  exhibited  great  reliance  on  God.  His 
patience  and  faith  were  wonderful."  It  was  thus  that  another 
tie  to  the  earth  was  sundered ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  soul, 
which  is  liable  to  be  contracted  and  shackled  even  by  the  do- 
mestic affections,  when  they  are  but  partially  sanctified,  grew 
wider  and  stronger  from  the  bonds  that  were  broken. 

Another  a£3iction  was  near  at  hand.  He  who  gives  himself 
to  Qod  to  experience  under  His  hand  the  transformations  of 
sanctifying  grace,  must  be  willing  to  give  up  all  objects,  how- 
ever dear  they  may  be,  which  he  does  not  hold  in  strict  subordi- 
nation to  the  claims  of  divine  love,  and  which  he  does  not  love 
IN  and  FOR  God  alone.  The  sanctification  of  the  heart,  in  the 
strict  and  full  sense  of  the  term,  is  inconsistent  with  a  divided 
and  wandering  affection.  A  misplaced  love,  whether  it  be 
wrong  in  its  degree  or  its  object,  is  as  really,  though  apparently 
not  as  odiously,  sinful,  as  a  misplaced  hatred. 

She  had  a  daughter,  an  only  daughter, — ^young,  it  is  true, 
only  three  years  of  age,  or  but  a  little  more  than  three  years  of 
age, — and  yet,  in  her  own  language,  "  as  dearly  beloved  as  site 
teas  truly  lovely"  "  This  little  daughter,"  says  the  mother, 
'^  had  great  beauty  of  person  ;  and  the  graces  of  the  body^  which 
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HC  wot  rqiMlirff  ivr  -aum:  of  ikt  nBi ;  » tint 
mpn  nes  "*■— *«rt^  lotb  x»  iMifl*  aal  to  nerit 
niG  xi  iiimt  iiwec  us:.  TmiK  » ^wt  wk  «be  iiid  m  pereefitxMi 
ic  MK!uw  xinpgs.  SBL  sflBiK  XT  tMffPff-  iiumi  taid  n  JB  ci^tnor* 
aoHTt  TDgmifg:.  {tfto.  I  iooni:  ^ur  il  snar  naini  fiapp,  in 
mmftt  na-nai.  unnmic  Ji  ioif  Jior  JiuiL.  v^ibkw  sbe  mw  me 
tt  inswei.  Tf  mnu  miu.  uiil  wizt.  nic^  c  Jon  iL  jS  jbt  toM,  die 
iUKa^»spst  isusc  Z  iublL  i^tist.  jrwfinx^  vnawia  iiec  ifxSaf,  that 
jumifg'tmK:  ir:w^  v^tuu;.  n:  xiac  juiTwghTTtgr  ^«^  Iwi.  At  woaid 
mtit^  itcxc:r^  joiL  -rgpttnir  ir  btr  vct^'vc^  *  Ak.  iDCttkn;  Ton 
}osic^  jfm  I  ai  iiic  3*^;^-  TTii^L  wf  i^ti^  i^ifoie.  if  ^le  sur  my 
i^9»  :u;>Aft£^  tf^  V  .tiiuL  iuiriiT:J:T  W  xitf-  cue  is  sit  «€jmmm  of 

QKffi  v%:vQi£  xTH   on;^  "  Jkx.  lu  *   Tac  s!^  Tsxiifis:  id  cor  dear 
•AeRii!^  /  jcn£  ^^naunc  /<l  ii^r  knK^  i&ict  me.  «ke  WMdd  begin 

•*  Sc  <cr.iinr*r  iii£  ^:  :i.ii-«^  bar  ^esr^*  asia  ker  defeennioa- 
lirftt  *.^  iii^  iif-'TSftr  X*  xiii  l*.irc^  kdc  »  W  ^m?  witk  Him  in 
ff^^i^  suae  ii  ir&Tif  Atnasu.a:  i.r  r^ur.^.c  itL  ia»t  vasrt  «c  Imt  giand- 
iftjtaKr.  Bn  ^cLI  jdif  ^-voijil  n^-c  ^e  jirpraiiec  ipn  to  aher  her 
«X|rai£K«&&  ^^  m:u^  Ptrc  ijxo:^;;! — niaxT  «««>  ber  eDiotnnenttf 
— a:ni  «>f  v«j  itn.wveu  A^ii  nudsic  ai^  a  isnie  aK!eL  Her 
fto^er  d.^asi^i  oc  btc.  T.^  b^c  iD«*caier  «^  iras*  «)iearBd  much 
mi>p^f  ij  ibe'  ct5v1:>!*^  .c  i>rt:  iK»tn  laao:  rn^  itia»  <ihet  lioaiaiful 
perAXL  1  >.x^1^i  .::«.£  iR^ff  x>  3:15  i7»2^  a&d  ahaoit  mj  only 
ciiMii^>kaix>Q  OQ  ^liirtft :  f«>c  soie  2tai  a»  siKii  a&ctkwi  lor  me  as 
her  s^urriTiad:  l«*.>i£>er.  wtic'  kai  lv«ft  sLC^i!«bed  to  the  most 
iuiha|*pT  iiil>Kxv!^  bai  ax^nara  aad  ^istanfC  Slie  died  of 
an  ODMfesoiBahie  bwwair;^:.  Rsi  vtsat  ^^lail  1  saj. — ahe  died  hf 
the  haz»ds  of  Hisa  vbo  v^  riiiiasvd  n>  stnD  me  of  alL'  Both 
her  fiofaer  azKi  daa:d2:er  viieu  in  JuIt  ltiT± 

In  the  latter  put  of  the  tvat  I^TIX  cxne  than  a  rear  and  a 
half  preiioiK  to  the  period  of  vhidi  ae  aie  wm  apeaking;  ahe 
had  anew  given  ber^lf  to  God,  in  cwiit  ctnoeritr,  and,  aa  it 
aeem^  to  ber  vitbout  anr  roserre.  Id  ail  the  tiiak  to  which 
He  had  seen  bt  to  subject  her,  no  nbbf^r  of  com{Jaant,  no  wuid 
of  munnur,  had  erer  escaped  her  U(«.  But  it  is  wtMrthj  of 
notice,  that  she  bad  not  as  jet  committed  her  rdigions  purpoaes 
to  the  fixmalitj  of  a  written  record.     At  least  we  hnve  no 
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mention  of  any  snch  thing.  It  was  a  mental  purpose,  a  simple 
transaction  between  her  soul  and  God,  of  which  God  alone  was 
the  witness.  It  was  possible,  however,  that  she  might  forget, 
that  she  might  be  faithless.  There  were  yet  many  and  heavy 
trials  before  her. 

Her  pious  and  deeply  experienced  friend,  Grenevieve  Granger, 
Prioress  of  the  Benedictines,  had  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  her  spiritual  progress.  She  did  not  cease  to  sympathize  in 
the  various  trials  which  Madame  Guyon  had  been  called  to  pass 
through,  to  pray  for  her,  and  to  advise  her.  Among  other 
things,  she  wished  to  add  new  solemnity  and  interest  to  the 
matter  of  her  consecration, — a  consecration  made  on  principles 
of  an  entire  and  permanent  surrender  of  herself  to  God,  which 
have  already  been  explained.  In  carrying  her  object  into  effect, 
she  selected,  as  a  day  especially  appropriate  to  her  purpose,  the 
22d  of  July,  the  month  in  which  Madame  Guyon  had  experi- 
enoed  the  heavy  afflictions  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  although 
it  was  not  selected  on  that  account. 

It  tocia  on  ihcU  day  and  monfhy  four  years  be/ore^  after  years 
of  inquiry  and  struggle,  that  she  had  first  believed  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  into  her  soul  the  sense 
of  forgiveness,  and  to  fill  it  with  inward  peace.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  day  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  ;  as  we  find  that  it 
was  remembered  through  her  whole  life.  Genevieve  Granger, 
in  the  course  of  that  friendly  correspondence  which  had  existed 
between  them  for  some  years,  sent  word  to  her,  that  she  wished 
her  to  notice  the  approaching  anniversary  of  that  day  in  a  spe- 
cial manner,  by  acts  of  worship  and  by  alms.  She  wished  her 
also  to  examine,  and  if  she  approved  of  it,  to  sign  what  might 
perhaps  be  called  a  marriage  covenant  with  the  Saviour,  which 
she  had  herself  drawn  up,  in  very  concise  terms,  for  Madiime 
Guyon's  use.  Perhaps  she  had  in  mind  that  interesting  passage 
of  the  Scriptures,  ^'  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come  ;  and  his 
wife  hath  made  herself  ready  ;  and  to  her  was  granted  that  she 
should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white  ;  for  the  j^ne 
linen  is  the  righteoumueaa  of  saints"  (Bev.  xix.  7,  8.)  These 
suggestions,  coming  from  a  source  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed greatly  to  respect,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  to.  And 
espedally  so,  as  they  corresponded  entirely  with  her  own  views 
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and  feeliogs.  The  act  or  oovenaot  of  CoDsecratioD,  drawn  ap 
in  accordance  with  those  expreflsions  of  Scripture  which  speak 
of  the  Chorch  as  the  bride  or  spoose  of  God,  with  her  signature 
appended,  was  as  follows : 

I  hencefcnih  take  Jeaua  Chrid  to  he  mine.  I  promise  to 
receive  Him  as  a  huAand  to  me.  And  I  give  myself  to  Himy 
unworthy  though  I  am,  to  he  His  spouse.  I  atJcofHim^  in  (his 
marriage  of  spirit  with  spirit^  that  I  may  he  of  (he  same  mind 
tmth  Him^ — meek^  pure^  nothing  in  mysdf  and  united  in  Ood's 
wiU.  Andy  pledged  as  lam  to  he  His^  I  accept^  as  a  part  of  my 
marriage  portion^  the  temptations  and  sorrows,  the  crosses  and 
(he  contempt  which  fell  to  Him, 

Jeanne  M.  B.dela  Mo(he  Ouyon. 

Sealed  with  her  ring. 

This  transaction,  simple  in  appearance  but  carried  through 
with  sincere  and  earnest  solemnity  of  spirit,  was  much  blessed  to 
her.  She  felt  that  there  was  a  sanctity  in  the  relation  whidi  had 
thus  been  voluntarily  established,  which  it  would  have  been  the 
highest  impiety,  as  it  would  have  caused  the  deepest  sorrow,  ever 
knowingly  to  violate.  She  had  an  inward  and  deeper  sense  of 
consecration,  both  of  body  and  spirit,  such  as  she  had  not  expe- 
rienced at  any  time  before.  God  himself  has  condescended  to 
say,  speaking  of  those  who  constitute  EUs  true  people,  ^^  I  am 
MARRIED  to  them." — Jer.  iii.  14. 

In  examining  the  record  of  her  life,  I  find  an  incident  men- 
tioned without  date  ;  but  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  appears, 
I  refer  it  to  this  period.  '*  My  husband,"  she  says,  ^^  and  I  took 
a  little  journey  together,  in  which  both  my  resignation  and 
humility  were  exercised  ;  yet  without  difficulty  or  constraint,  so 
powerful  was  the  influence  of  divine  grace.  We  all  of  us  came 
near  perishing  in  a  river,  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  pan. 
The  carriage,  in  passing  through  the  water,  sank  in  the  moving 
sand  at  the  bottom,  which  rendered  our  position  very  dangeroos. 
Others,  who  were  with  us,  threw  themselves  out  of  the  carriage 
in  excessive  fright  But  I  found  my  thoughts  so  mudi  taken  up 
with  God,  that  I  had  no  distinct  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  we 
were  really  exposed.  (}od,  to  whom  my  mind  was  inwardly 
drawn,  delivered  me  from  die  perils  to  which  we  were  exposed, 
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with  scarcely  a  thought  on  my  part  of  avoiding  them.  It  ia 
tme,  that  the  thought  of  beiug  dro¥med  passed  across  my  mind, 
but  it  caused  no  other  sensation  or  reflection  in  me  than  this — 
that  I  felt  quite  contented  and  willing  that  it  should  be  so,  if  it 
were  my  heavenly  Father's  choice. 

^'  It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  that  I  was 
rash  in  not  exhibiting  more  anxiety,  and  in  not  making  greater 
effort  to  escape.  But  I  am  obliged  to  add,  in  justification  of 
myself  that  it  is  better  to  perish,  trusting  calmly  in  God's  pro- 
vidence, than  to  make  our  escape  from  danger,  trusting  in  our- 
selves. But  what  do  I  say  ?  When  toe  trust  in  God,  it  is  im- 
possible to  perish.  At  least  it  is  so  in  the  spiritual  sense.  Trust 
itsel/is  scdvcttion.  It  is  my  pleasure,  my  happiness,  to  be  in- 
debted to  Grod  for  everything.  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  cannot 
fail  to  be  content  in  the  trials  which  he  sees  fit  to  send  upon  me. 
In  the  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  God's  will,  I  would  rather  endure 
them  all  my  life  long,  than  put  an  end  to  them  in  a  dependence 
on  myself." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Birth  of  a  son — ^Her  religioiiB  state  at  this  period,  1673 — Death  of  Oenevieve  Qranger 
— ^Their  intimacy  with  each  other — Remarks  on  this  affliction — General  remarks 
on  worldly  attachments  and  supports — Her  second  visit  to  the  city  of  Orleans — ^In- 
terview and  conversation  with  a  Jesoit — Remarks  upon  it — Comments  on  undue 
spiritual  earnestness  or  spiritual  impetuosity — Writes  to  a  person  of  distinction 
and  merit  for  his  advice — Withdraws  her  request — Result,  and  remarks  upon  this 
incident — ^Marks  of  distinction  between  the  wholly  and  the  partially  sanctified 
mind — Lawsuit — Her  conduct  in  connexion  with  it — Remarks. 

Onc  of  the  incidents  of  the  year  1673,  to  which  these  series 
of  events  now  bring  us,  was  the  birth  of  her  fourth  child,  a  son, 
whom  Providence  had  given  her  in  the  place  of  the  too  nmch 
iddized  boy,  whom  she  had  lost  two  years  before.  This  son, 
who  seems  to  have  proved  himself  worthy  of  her  affections,  grew 
up  to  manhood.  But  the  grace  of  God  enabled  her  to  love  him 
witii  that  pure  and  chastened  affection  which  holds  everything 
in  subordination  to  the  divine  will. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth,  and  during  the  early  period  of  the 
life  of  this  child,  she  speaks  of  herself  as  beiug  the  subject  of 
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great  inward  support  and  consolation.  Her  feelings  may  perhaps 
be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, — language  which, 
in  various  ages  of  the  world,  has  found  a  response  in  many  pious 
bosoms,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  because  He  hath  heard  the  voice 
of  my  supplications.  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  shield. 
My  heart  trusted  in  Him^  and  I  am  helped;  there/ore  my  heart 
greatly  rejoices  ;  and  with  my  song  toill  I  praise  Him."  (Pb. 
xxviiL  6,  7.) 

But  this  season  of  consolation  was  succeeded  by  a  trial  unex- 
pected and  severe,  in  the  sickness  and  death  of  her  religious 
friend  and  confidant,  Grenevieve  Granger.  To  this  intelligent 
and  pious  woman  she  had  often  gone  for  advice  and  support, 
when  her  way  seemed  dark,  and  when  her  heart  was  sorrowful. 
Many  were  the  hours  which  she  had  passed  with  her  in  religious 
conversation  ;  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  she  looked  to  her  more, 
and  relied  on  her  more,  than  was  entirely  consistent  with  a  sim- 
ple and  unwavering  dependence  on  Grod  alone  for  wisdom  and 
strength.  At  this  period,  and  for  some  years  previous,  she  re- 
garded her,  in  her  trials  and  her  want  of  experience,  as  almost 
indispensable. 

It  increased  her  affliction,  that  she  was  not  present  in  her  last 
sickness  and  at  her  death.  She  was  at  the  time  at  a  place  called 
St.  Beine.  Near  the  dose  of  the  life  of  the  Prioress,  some  one 
spoke  to  her  in  relation  to  Madame  Guyon,  to  awaken  her  from 
a  lethargy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  Her  mind  rallied  at  a 
name  so  dear,  and  she  made  the  single  remark,  ''  I  have  always 
loved  her  in  Qod  and  for  God."  These  were  her  last  words. 
She  died  soon  after. 

"  When  I  received  this  news,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  I  must 
confess,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  afflicting  strokes  which  I 
had  ever  experienced.  I  could  not  help  the  thought,  that,  if  I 
had  been  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  death,  I  might  have  spoken 
to  her,  and  might  have  received  her  last  instructions.  She  had 
been  a  great  help  to  me.  In  some  of  my  afflictions,  it  is  true,  I 
could  not  see  her.  Efforts  were  made  to  prevent  it.  This  was 
especially  the  case  for  a  few  months  before  her  death.  But  still, 
such  was  our  sympathy  of  spirit,  that  the  remembrance— the 
thought  of  what  she  might  have  said  or  done — was  a  support  to 
me.    The  Lord  was  merciful,  even  in  this  renewed  and  heavy 
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affliction.  He  had  taught  me  inwardly,  before  her  death,  that 
my  attachment  to  her,  and  my  dependence  on  her,  were  so  great, 
tiiat  it  would  be  profitable  for  me  to  be  deprived  of  her."  Bat 
the  necessity  of  this  event,  considered  in  its  religious  bearings, 
did  not  prevent  its  being  keenly  painful  to  nature. 

Those  who  experience  the  crucifixion  of  nature,  in  the  full 
extent  of  those  terms,  will  find  it  necessary  to  die  to  all  human 
attachments, — so  far,  at  least,  as  they  imply  a  reliance  and 
confidence  in  the  creature,  which  interferes  in  the  least  degree 
with  entire  reliance  upon  God.  For  wise  reasons,  therefore,  Otod 
saw  fit  to  take  from  her  this  prop. 

"  Oh,  adorable  conduct  of  my  God  !"  she  exclaima  "  There 
must  be  no  guide,  no  prop  for  the  person  whom  thou  art  leading 
into  the  regions  of  darkness  and  death.  There  must  be  no  con- 
ductor, no  support  to  the  man  whom  thou  art  determined  to  de- 
stroy by  the  entire  destniction  of  the  natural  life."  Everything 
upon  which  the  soul  rests,  out  o/Godj  must  be  smitten,  whether 
reputation,  or  property,  or  health,  or  symmetry  of  person,  or 
friends,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  husband,  or  children. 

He  who  loses  his  life^  shall  find  it  Well  does  she  add,  "  We 
are  found  by  being  lost ;  we  are  saved  by  being  destroyed  ;  we 
are  built  up  by  being  first  demolished.  Man  erects  his  inward 
temple  with  much  industry  and  care ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  do 
it  with  such  materials  as  he  has.  All  this  structure  and  super- 
structure, whatever  it  may  be  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
carried,  is  a  new  modelling  and  building  up  of  the  old  Adam. 
But  all  this  is  removed,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  removed 
and  destroyed,  when  God  comes  into  the  soul,  and  builds  a  new 
and  divine  temple, — a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  and  of 
materials  which  endure  for  ever.  Oh,  secrets  of  the  incompre- 
hensible wisdom  of  God,  unknown  to  any  besides  Himself  and 
to  those  whom  He  has  especially  taught, — ^yet  man^  who  has 
just  begun  his  existence,  wants  to  penetrate  and  set  bounds  to 
it  I  Who  is  it,  that  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who 
hath  been  His  counsellor  ?  It  is  a  wisdom  only  to  be  known 
through  death  to  sdf^  which  is  the  same  thing  as  death  to  every- 
thing that  sets  itself  up  in  opposition  to  the  true  light." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1763,  she  visited  Orleans  a 
second  time,  at  the  marriage  of  her  brother.    While  there,  she 
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beoame  acquainted  with  a  Jesuit,  who  exhibited  some  interest 
in  her  religious  experience.  She  corresponded  to  this  desire 
with  much  vivacity  and  very  fully.  The  efibrt  gave  a  high 
degree  of  sensible  Nitisfactiony  in  distinction  from  that  satis&c- 
tkoi  which  results  solely  from  the  dischaige  of  duly.  She  began 
to  see,  that,  in  the  progress  of  religion,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  do  the  right  thing,  but  to  do  it  in  the  right  spirit.  The 
souroe  of  her  sorrow  vras,  that  she  found  on  rc»flection  that  she 
bad  spoken  from  the  life  of  nature,  and  not  wholly  from  a  single 
eye  to  God's  glory, 

^^  1  was  too  forward,*  she  says,  ^  and  free  in  speaking  to  him 
of  spiritual  things,  thinking  I  was  doing  well ;  but  I  experienced 
aa  inward  comlemnation  for  it  afterwards.  The  conversation, 
ia  itiftrff  considered,  might  not  have  been  objectionable ;  but  the 
ttkanu^^r  of  it,  or  rather  the  inward  spirit  of  it,  was  to  some 
vW|ttr^  wrv>ti^.  And  I  was  so  sen»ble  that  the  spirit  of  nature, 
ia  di«itiuclkm  from  the  spirit  of  grace,  dictated  in  part  what  I 
iMud^  and  xrticjL  90  atMicted  at  it,  that  I  was  kept,  with  divine  aid, 
t\\vui  tkllii^  itilv^  th^  Uk«  fiiult  again.  How  often  do  we  mis- 
lakv  iHilun>  K^^  ^^rac>^ !  i^anctification  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  >K^)a  \»f  \M^ug4!t|kHMk  FW  from  it.  A  holy  soul,  feeling  the 
iH^|K^  ^MKv  s'f  tkv't^kivcic^  ati^  no  other  one  can,  cannot  be  otherwise 
ih^M*  ss4»Hv«V  t^l  iKal  holy  earnestness  which  comes  wholly 
lVs»4M  v%v\^  Msi  v^ihw^y  itK\^«i!»»tent  with  the  presence  and  opera- 
IK^  v^'  i%lt  iIkmh^  mJtt^A^HKV(^  whatever  they  may  be,  which  are 

\1w«v  ^  ik^^icN  ImlK  iu  Ih^Nt^  v^ws,  which  we  find  here  and 
vWv^tW'^v  t^t  )wr  >iktilit^  There  is  undoubtedly  such  a  thing 
^  ti^^M^iH^l  In^i  >MHr\h(viftk  ^^iHrha^^  we  may  call  it  religious  impe- 
^^vMM^v,^  >t^hK^  19  ^iiuihhiIIt  rt4i$:ious  in  appearance,  but  which 
t^  iik^H'f  MiHNt  uuKii  W«9  Iniir  ami  purely  religious  than  it  seems 
K^  )^  *l1\i»  »lal^  ot'  miml  is  ni<  generally  speaking,  destitute 
\4'  ^{w  \\A\^^^  oWtiienI ;  Imt  it  is  cooelituted  of  the  religious 
ii4wHMa^  iuilH'IKM  ami  ititluen<ied«  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  by 

\\s\\%\\x'^  im'i^Wtll^  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate  her  progress 
(M  U^\Hi^^>l  saiiolirtcalivHiv  niay  pw>periy  be  introduced  here. 
'M^i^  ^l^v,''  rfn*  wijA  **Uiilen  with  sorrow,  and  not  knowing 
^Hal  1^^  ds\  I  wM^li^l  U>  Imw  si^nie  conversation  with  an  indivi- 
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dual  of  distmctioQ  and  merit,  who  often  came  into  our  vicinity, 
and  was  r^arded  as  a  person  deeply  religious.  I  wrote  him  a 
letter,  in  which  I  requested  the  favour  of  a  personal  interview, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  some  instruction  and 
advice.  But  reflecting  on  the  subject,  after  I  had  written  the 
letter,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  done  wrong.  The  Spirit  of 
God  seemed  to  utter  itself  in  my  heart,  and  to  say, '  What  I 
dost  thou  seek  for  ease  ?  Art  thou  unwiUing  to  bear  the  Lord's 
hand,  which  is  thus  imposed  upon  you  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  be 
so  hasty  in  throwing  off  the  yoke,  grievous  though  it  be  ?' 

'^  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  wrote  another  letter  to  the  indivi- 
dual whom  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  I  withdrew  my  request, 
stating  to  him  that  my  first  letter  had  been  written,  I  had  reason 
to  fear,  without  a  suitable  regard  to  God's  providence  and  will, 
and  partly,  at  least,  from  the  fearful  or  selfish  suggestions  of  the 
life  of  nature ;  and  as  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  faithful  to 
Grod,  I  hoped  he  would  not  disapprove  of  my  acting  with  this 
Christian  simplicity.  I  supposed,  from  the  high  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  Christian,  that  he  would  have  appreciated 
my  motives,  and  have  received  this  second  communication  in 
the  Christian  spirit  in  which  I  hoped  it  was  written. 

"  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
sented it  highly.  And  I  think  we  may  well  inquire,  what 
explanation  shall  we  give  of  this  sort  of  Christianity  ?  That 
this  person  was  religious,  in  the  imperfect  or  mitigate  sense  of 
the  term,  I  doubt  not.  He  seems  to  have  been  r^arded  as 
eminently  religious ;  but  it  is  still  true,  that  his  religion,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  degree  of  it,  was  mixed  up,  pervaded 
and  animated,  more  or  less,  on  different  occasions,  with  the  life 
and  activities  of  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  life  of  nature, 
or  that  life  which  has  self  and  not  God  for  its  basis,  was  not 
wholly  slain  within  him.  He  could  not  say,  under  all  circum- 
stances, *  It  is  well.     Thy  will  be  done  1 ' " 

In  connexion  with  the  conduct  of  this  individual,  she  makes 
some  profitable  remarks.  Referring  to  the  important  results 
which  characterize  the  experience  of  what  she  appropriately 
terms  inunird  death,  she  says,  that  the  soul,  which  comes  out  of 
it  in  the  brightness  of  the  new  spiritual  resurrection,  "  is  purified 
iiom  its  selfishness,  like  gold  in  the  furnace,  and  finds  itself 
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clothed  in  those  dispositions  and  divine  states  which  shone  in 
the  nature  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ  Formerly,  although  it  had 
submitted  itself  to  Qod  in  the  matter  of  its  salvation  through 
Christ,  it  was  still  proud  of  its  0¥m  wisdom,  and  inordinatdy 
attached  to  its  own  will ;  but  now,  in  the  crucifixion  of  nature 
and  in  the  life  of  sanctification,  it  seeks  all  its  wisdom  from  God, 
renders  obedience  with  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  and  re- 
cognises no  will  but  Qod's  will  Formerly,  selfishly  jealous  of 
what  it  considered  its  rights,  it  was  ready  to  take  fire  on  many 
occasions  which  presented  themselves,  however  unimportant 
they  might  be ;  but  now,  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  others, 
it  yields  readily  and  without  reluctance.  It  does  not  yield,  after 
a  great  effort  and  with  pain,  as  if  under  a  process  of  discipline, 
bnt  naturally  and  easily.  Formerly,  even  when  it  could  justly 
be  said  to  be  religious  to  some  extent,  it  was  puffed  up  at  times 
with  more  or  less  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  but  now,  it  loves  a 
low  place,  poverty  of  spirit,  meekness,  humiliation.  Formerly, 
although  it  loved  others,  it  loved  itself  more,  and  placed  itself 
above  them;  but  now,  rejoicing  equally  in  the  happiness  of 
others,  it  possesses  a  boundless  charity  for  its  neighbour,  bearing 
with  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  winning  him  by  love.  The 
rage  of  the  wolf,  which  still  remained  in  some  degree,  and  some- 
times shewed  itself,  is  changed  into  the  meekness  of  the  lamb." 

Such  are  the  accurate  teims  in  which  she  discriminates  be- 
tween the  Christian  life  in  its  ordinary  appearance  of  partial 
sanctification,  and  the  same  life  when  it  becomes  a  "  new  Christ^'' 
by  experiencing  a  more  full  and  complete  regeneration  into  ihe 
purity,  simplicity,  and  beauty  of  the  divine  image. 

About  this  time,  a  matter  occurred  which  illustrates  her  char- 
acter in  other  respects.  A  certain  person,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  prompted  either  by  malice  or  by  avarice,  attempted,  by 
false  pretences,  to  extort  a  large  sum  of  money  from  her  hus- 
band. The  claim,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  one  of 
long  standing,  was  for  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  the 
claimant  pretended  was  due  to  him  from  Madame  Guyon  and 
her  brother  conjointly.  The  claimant  was  supported  in  his  un- 
just demand,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  tlie  king's  eldest 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  They  tampered  with  her  brother, 
who  was  so  young  and  inex)>erienced  as  not  to  understand  the 
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merits  of  the  case,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  his  signature 
to  certain  important  papers  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  trial. 
They  had  given  him  to  understand,  that,  if  they  succeeded  in 
the  establishment  of  their  claim,  he  should  not  pay  anything. 

Madame  Guyon  felt  that  a  great  wrong  was  about  to  be  done. 
Her  husband,  perplexed  by  the  apparent  intricacy  of  the  affair, 
or  perhaps  terrifi^  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
unwilling  to  contend.  And  it  furnished  occasion,  without  any 
good  reason,  for  new  dissatisfaction  with  his  wife,  and  for  new 
marks  of  ill  treatment.  When  the  day  of  trial  came,  after  her 
usual  religious  duties,  in  which  we  may  well  suppose  that  she 
commended  this  trying  business  to  divine  <lirection,  she  says 
that  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  take  the  unusual  com^  of  going 
personally  to  the  judges,  and  making  her  representations  of  the 
case  before  them. 

"  I  was  wonderfully  assisted,"  she  says,  "  to  understand  and 
explain  the  turns  and  artifices  of  this  business.  The  judge 
whom  I  first  visited,  was  so  surprised  to  see  the  afiair  so  different 
&om  what  he  thought  it  before,  that  he  himself  exhorted  me  to 
see  the  other  judges,  and  especially  the  Intendant,  or  presiding 
judge,  who  was  just  then  going  to  the  Court,  and  was  quite  mis- 
informed about  the  matter.  God  enabled  me  to  manifest  the 
truth  in  so  clear  a  light,  and  gave  such  power  to  my  words,  that 
the  Intendant  thanked  me  for  having  so  seasonably  come  to  un- 
deceive and  set  him  to  rights  in  the  affair.  He  assured  me, 
that  if  I  had  not  taken  this  course,  the  cause  would  have  been 
lost.  And  as  they  saw  the  falsehood  of  every  statement,  they 
would  not  only  have  refused  the  plaintiff  his  claim,  but  would 
have  condemned  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  so  far  led 
astray  by  the  plaintiff,  as  to  lend  his  name  and  influence  to  the 
prosecution.  In  order  to  save  the  honour  of  the  prince,  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  pay  to  the  plaintiff  fifty  crowns ;  so  that 
his  claim  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres  was  satisfied  by  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Thus  moderately  and 
speedily  ended  an  affair,  which  at  one  time  appeared  very 
weighty  and  alarming.  My  husband  was  exceedingly  pleased 
at  what  I  had  done." 

We  mention  this  prosecution,  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
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iog  it)  Qol  merel J  as  an  incident  whidi  may  pixqp^y  be  regarded 
as  c<HistitutiDg  a  pordcHi  of  ker  life,  bat  as  illustrative  of  char- 
ader*  Independenllt  of  tlie  grace  of  (3od,  whidi  gave  to  her 
duuracier  its  Cfowning  excellence,  we  have  in  some  incidentsof 
this  kind  an  evidence  of  what  dMS  was  by  natore,^^  her  dear- 
Mas  of  perception,  h^  finnne»  of  purpose,  and  h«r  doqaence. 
She  had  a  mind  that  was  fbnned  by  the  Ciod  who  made  it  to 
influence  other  mindsL  It  was  only  necessaiy  to  see  her  and  to 
hear  her^  in  order  to  led  her  asooidency, — not  an  asoendenqr 
which  was  derived  from  position,  hot  an  aso^adency  whidi  car- 
ried its  title  in  itself; — not  an  ascendenqr  that  was  assumed, 
Imt  an  a^scsendency  giv^nx 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ii74 — iXxttWieiKiNMettl  ^^  Wr  suu  v'C''  pcivmCNtt  or  <ltw4atin« — Her  account  of  il — 
Mk^Ksh)  of  |>rvcv<«iLst^  itt  cwt^Kthr  etmauhCXB^  this  put  of  Ver  fife — Analroi  and 
«X)4<UMtkHik  o<f  tW  »t»t«  wlo  whk4i  «h«  kai  ^ftOea — Jof  bq4  refigwo,  but  menstj 
Ml  iaftokkttl  to  it — H«r  reoMrk^i  oa  tW  m^-t— A«hice  ti  Moanetir  Bcrtot  in 
i^UlKm  w  Wr  »teM — rn&kv^ttnMe  r««aix» — Aivke  of  anoUwr  dittingnishcd 
iiKtivkhuJ — rukittil  trv^ookeat  vW-li  ^  ex{>en«iK«d  frvai  him— Corre^wDdence 
with  «  Jc»uil — KifiiiArk;9k 

In  the  U?«$iuuii]^  of  the  year  1^4,  Madame  Cruyon  entered 
into  what  she  temk»  her  state  of  privaiiom  or  cksolaticm.  It 
coatinueil,  wiih  but  ^^i^t  variations^  tor  something  mote  than 
six  Years. 

Uer  experience  at  this  time  was  in  some  respects  peculiar,  so 
much  so  as  to  rv«i)uire  explanations  at  some  langth,  both  to 
make  it  understood  in  itsdf^  and  to  make  it  in  some  degree 
profitable  to  others.  '^  1  seemed  to  myself  oast  down,'  she  says, 
^^  as  it  were,  trom  a  Anme  o/ ft^/o^tmemi^  like  Nebochadnennr, 
lo  live  among  beasts^— a  very  tryii^  and  depforable  state,  when 
regarded  independently  of  its  relations,  and  yet  exceedingly 
profitable  to  me  in  the  end,  in  consequence  of  the  use  which 
I>ivine  Wisdom  made  of  it  Considered  in  comparison  with 
my  former  state  of  enjoyment,  it  was  a  state  of  emptinesi,  dark- 
nees,  and  sorrow,  and  went  fiir  beyond  any  triak  I  had  ever  yet 
met  witk" 
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The  privation  or  desolation  which  she  speaks  of,  particu- 
larly in  its  incipient  state,  was  not  a  privation  of  desire,  of 
hope,  and  of  holy  purpose, — ^but  of  sensible  consolations.  The 
Christian  life,  in  the  highart  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  life  o/fadih. 
This  is  generally  admitted  and  understood;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  equally  well  understood,  that  to  live  by  emotions, 
to  draw  our  activity  and  our  hope  from  sensible  joys,  is  to  live 
by  sight  rather  than  by  faith.  Joy  is  not  life,  but  merely  an 
incident  of  life. 

Qod  designed  to  make  her  His  own,  in  the  highest  and  fullest 
sense ;  He  wished  her  to  possess  the  true  life,  the  life  unmingled 
with  any  element  which  is  not  true ;  in  other  words,  a  life  which 
flows  directly  and  unceasingly  from  the  divine  nature.  And  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  became  with  Him,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a 
matter  of  necessity,  that  He  should  take  from  her  every  possible 
inward  support,  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  unmixed, 
naked  faith.  "  We  walk  hj faith"  says  the  Apostle,  "  and  not 
by  sight ** — 2  Cor.  v.  6,  7.  And  again,  "  The  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me." — Gal.  ii.  20. 

Accordingly,  He  so  ordered  it  in  His  providences,  that  those 
inward  consolations,  which  had  hitherto  supported  her  so  much 
in  her  trials,  should  be  taken  away  ;  except  those  which  are  based 
upon  the  exercise  of  pure  or  simple  belief  in  the  divine  word  and 
character.  The  joys  which  arise  from  this  source,  although  they 
may  temporarily  be  perplexed  and  diminished  by  counteracting 
influences,  arise  by  a  necessary  and  unchangeable  law,  and  can 
never  fail  to  exist.  But  a  large  portion  of  her  inward  consola- 
tions, as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  period  of  religious  expe- 
rience, arose  from  other  causes  and  in  other  ways,  connected  in 
some  respects  and  to  some  extent,  it  is  probable,  with  the  faith 
she  possessed,  but  not  directly  based  upon  it.  All  this  God 
saw  fit  to  take  away.  And  not  making  the  proper  distinctions 
in  the  case,  and  estimating  her  situation  more  by  what  she  had 
lost  than  by  what  she  retained,  it  seemed  to  her,  that  all  peace, 
that  aU  consolation,  whatever  cause  or  source  it  might  arise  from, 
was  gone.    So  far  as  joy  was  concerned,  her  heart  was  desolate. 

And  this  was  not  all.  In  this  state  of  things,  she  committed 
the  great  mistake  of  looking  upon  the  absence  of  joy  as  evidence 
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of  the  absence  of  the  divine  favour.  After  mentioning  that  she 
was  left  without  friends  and  other  sources  of  consolation,  she 
adds,  '^  to  complete  my  distress,  /  seemed  to  be  left  tviihout  God 
Himself  who  alone  could  support  me  in  such  a  dbtressing  state." 
That  is  to  say,  finding  that  her  joys  were  gone,  which  had  been 
as  a  sort  of  sunlight  to  her  soul,  she  drew  the  conclusion,  that 
Qod  was  gone.  The  mistake  was  an  eaqr  and  perhaps  a  natural 
one,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  mistake  ;  a  mistake  vital  in  its 
principle  and  terrible  in  its  consequences.  Since  the  time  she 
had  consecrated  herself  to  the  Lord  to  be  wholly  His,  in  the  full 
and  absolute  sense  of  the  terms,  Ghxl  had  been  pursuing  a  course 
adapted  to  secure  her  whole  heart  to  Himself.  He  had  tried 
her  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  and 
through  grace  had  found  her  faithful.  But  during  all  these 
trials  it  will  be  noticed  that  she  was  sustained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  short  intervals,  by  inward  consolations.  There  was, 
generally  speaking,  a  high  state  of  pleasant  and  frequently  of 
joyous  emotionality.  So  that,  instead  of  living  upon  ^'  every 
word  which  proceeds  from  Grod's  mouth,"  in  other  words,  instead 
of  living  upon  Grod's  will,  which,  more  appropriately  than  any- 
thing else,  may  be  called  angel's  food,  and  which,  whatever  may 
be  thought  to  the  contrary,  is  and  can  be  the  only  true  bread  of 
life,  she  was  living  upon  her  consolations.  Strange  it  is,  that  we 
find  it  so  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  joys  of  God  are  not  God 
Himself 

It  ia  true,  undoubtedly,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  will  of  God  iu 
the  joys  of  Grod  ;  that  is  to  say,  while  we  may  take  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  in  the  consolations  themselves,  we  may  rejoice  in 
them  chiefly  and  especially  as  indicative  of  the  divine  will.  But 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  Christian  experience,  we  are  much  more 
apt  to  rejoice  in  our  joys,  than  to  rejoice  in  the  God  of  our  Joys. 
The  time  had  come,  in  which  God  saw  it  necessary  to  take  away 
this  prop  on  which  she  was  resting,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with- 
out knowing  it. 

She  could  love  God's  will,  trying  though  it  often  was  to  her 
natural  sensibilities,  when  it  was  sweetened  with  consolations. 
But  she  was  now  called  to  endure  another  and  a  deeper  trial. 
The  question  now  proposed  to  her  was,  whether  she  could  love 
God's  will,  when  standing,  as  it  were,  alone,  when  developing 
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itself  as  the  agent  and  minister  of  divine  providences  which  were 
to  be  received,  endured,  and  rejoiced  in,  in  all  their  bitterness, 
simply  because  they  were  from  God  ? 

This  was  a  question,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  not  well  be  tested,  except  in  connexion  with  that 
state  of  inward  aridity,  to  which  we  have  referred ;  a  state, 
which,  in  itadf  considered^  cannot  properly  be  designated  as 
painfhl  and  still  less  as  condemnatory,  but  which  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  lifeless  or  dead  state  ;  that  is  to  say,  dead,  not  in 
the  sense  of  being  vnthout  religion,  but  dead  in  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular kind  or  class  of  emotions ;  a  state  which  is  without  life 
in  the  sense  of  its  being  unemotional.  In  other  words,  joyous 
emotions  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  their  natural  results  are 
overruled  by  influences  originating  in  feelings  of  a  different  char- 
acter. God's  hand  is  in  this  result ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  As  men  may  make  a  god  of  their  own  intellect,  by  being 
proud  of  their  intellect ;  or  may  make  a  god  of  their  own  will, 
by  being  proud  of  their  will ;  so  they  may  make  a  god  of  their 
joyous  emotions,  by  taking  a  wrongly  placed  pleasiu^  in  them. 
And  just  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  proper  for  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  His  gracious  administration,  to  take  away  such  emo- 
tions. He  turns  their  channels  back ;  He  smites  our  earthly 
delights,  and  opens  the  sources  of  providential  sorrow,  and  over- 
whelms them,  and  they  disappear.  And  in  doing  this.  He  does 
not  take  away  men's  religion,  but  rather  takes  away  an  idol ;  or 
if  that  term  be  too  strong.  He  certainly  takes  away  that,  what- 
ever we  may  name  it,  which  perplexes  and  injures  religion. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  denying  or  doubting 
the  existence  of  true  Christian  joy.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  are 
true  joys,  joys  which  God  approves,  joys  of  faiths  as  well  as  other 
joys.  And  we  may  add,  I  think,  with  great  confidence,  that 
these  joys  exist  by  a  necessary  law.  He  who  has  faith  has  the 
joys  of  faith  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  cannot  help  having  them. 
And  not  only  this,  he  may  justiy  regard  them  as  an  evidence  or 
sign  of  a  good  religious  state.  And  as  such  a  sign  he  may  re- 
joice in  his  joys,  as  well  as  in  the  object  of  his  joys,  if  he  will 
be  careful  to  do  it  cautiously  and  wisely.  I  repeat,  that  we  may 
properly  and  safely  make  the  joys  of  faith  a  distinct  subject  of 
contemplation,  and  may  rejoice  in  them  to  some  extent,  as  a  sign 
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of  thal^  whatever  it  ia^  whidi  is  the  foundation  or  basis  of  them, 
— namehr,  the  thing  sonified  or  sabslance.  Bat  whenever  by 
an  inwanl  process,  whidi  not  nnfreqnently  exists,  although  it  is 
difficolt  to  explain  it,  we  rejoice  in  the  joj^  of  fisuth  in  themadvesy 
and  not  as  a  sigm^  imtead  of  rejindng  in  the  olgecta  qffaiihy 
sudi  as  God,  God's  inher»it  goodness  and  holiness,  God's  pro- 
mise, and  the  like^  caring  in  reality  nothing  abont  God  and  His 
iqiprobation,  bat  only  about  the  kcqopiness  He  gives,  thus  jdacing 
the  gifts  before  the  GmcR,  our  experience  is  entirely  upon  a 
wrong  track,  and  will  resalt  soon,  if  it  continue  thus,  in  the  de- 
struction of  faith  itself. 

In  the  case  of  Madame  Guyon,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  joys 
of  fSuth,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  remained  with  her 
amid  all  her  trials.  But  the  joy  whidi  she  took  in  her  Joy^  in 
distinction  from  the  joy  whidi  she  took  in  the  Ood  of  her  joy, 
and  also  all  other  joys  whidi  were  not  founded  in  faith,  and 
which  she  rested  in  instead  of  God,  who  is  the  great  object  of  fiuth, 
vFcre  taken  away.  And  so  great  was  the  change,  although  ordered 
in  the  greatest  mercy  on  the  part  of  Gk>d,  that  she  seemed  to  belike 
one  smitten,  cast  out,  and  hopelessly  descdate ;  like  Nebuchad- 
nesEar,  as  she  expresses  it,  who  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
power  and  his  glory,  and  dwdt  among  the  beasts  of  the  fidd. 
Sad  condition,  as  it  seemed  to  her ;  and  in  some  respects,  un- 
doubtedly, it  was  very  trying.  Especially  when  she  regarded  it 
as  an  evidence,  as  she  did,  Uiat  she  had  committed  some  aggra- 
vated sins,  although  she  did  not  understand  what  they  were,  and 
that  God  was  displeased  with  her  on  account  of  them«  Having 
lost  her  consolations,  she  supposed,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
that  she  had  lost  all.  Not  being  happy,  or  at  least  not  being  so 
happy  as  she  had  been,  she  conduded  that  she  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, or  at  least  not  so  much  a  Christian  as  she  had  been.  And 
this  impression  reacted  upon  her  own  mind,  and  rendered  her 
more  unhappy  still,  and  tended  te  increase  the  sad  conviction, 
that  she  had  in  some  manner  grievously  offended  God. 

She  herself  subsequently  understood  this.  ^*  I  have  learned," 
she  says,  in  words  to  thb  effect,  "  from  this  season  of  deprivation, 
that  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  the  earnest  desire  and  purpose  of 
the  soul,  to  be  and  to  do  what  the  Lord  would  have  us, — when, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  attended  with  exdted  and  joyous 
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emotion,  it  appears  most  dry  and  barren, — ^is  nevertheless  not 
ineffectual  in  its  results,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  prayer 
offered  in  vain.  And  all  persons  would  assent  to  this,  if  they 
would  only  remember,  that  Gk)d,  in  answering  such  a  prayer, 
gives  us  what  is  best  for  us,  though  not  what  in  our  ignorance 
we  most  relish  or  wish  for.  If  people  were  but  convinced  of 
this  great  truth,  far  from  complaining  all  their  life  long,  they 
would  r^ard  the  situation  in  which  Gk)d  sees  fit  to  place  them, 
as  best  suited  to  them,  and  would  employ  it  faithfully  in  aiding 
the  process  of  inward  crucifixion.  And  hence  the  i^ctive  in- 
cidents attending  upon  such  a  situation,  in  causing  us  inward 
death,  would  procure  the  true  life.  It  is  a  great  truth,  wonderful 
as  it  is  undeniable,  that  all  our  happiness,  temporal,  spiritual, 
and  eternal,  consists  in  one  thing,  namely,  in  resigning  ourselves 
to  God,  and  in  leaving  ourselves  with  Him,  to  do  with  us  and 
in  us  just  as  he  pleases. 

'^  When  we  arrive  at  this  state  of  entire  and  unrestricted 
dependence  on  Qod's  Spirit  and  providence,  we  shall  then  fully 
realize,  that  what  we  experience  is  just  what  we  need,  and  that 
if  Ghxl  is  truly  good.  He  could  not  do  otherwise  than  He  does. 
All  that  is  wanting  is,  to  leave  ourselves  faithfully  in  Qod's 
hands,  submitting  always  and  fully  to  all  his  operations,  whether 
painful  or  otherwise.  The  soul  must  submit  itself  to  be  con- 
ducted, from  moment  to  moment,  by  the  divine  hand ;  and  to 
be  annihilated,  as  it  were,  by  the  strokes  of  His  providence 
without  complaining,  or  desiring  anything  besides  what  it  now 
has.  If  it  would  only  take  this  course  faithfully,  Gk>d  would  be 
unto  it,  not  only  eternal  Life,  but  eternal  Truth.  We  should 
be  guided  into  ^e  truth,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  us, 
although  we  might  not  fully  understand  the  method  of  its  being 
done. 

^But  the  misfortune,''  she  adds,  ''is,  that  people  wish  to 
direct  Oody  instead  of  resigning  themselves  to  be  directed  by 
Him.  They  wish  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  follow  in  a  way  of 
their  own  selection,  instead  of  submissively  and  passively  follow- 
ing where  Qod  sees  fit  to  conduct  them.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
many  souls,  who  are  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  Qod  Himself^ 
and  not  merely  to  the  gifts  of  Chd^  spend  all  their  lives  in  pur- 
siuog  and  in  feeding  on  little  consolations ;  resting  in  them  as 
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shock  to  my  feelings,  and  I  said  in  myself,  they  little  know  my 
miseries ;  they  little  know  the  state  from  which  I  have  fiillen. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  when  any  spoke  in  terms  of  reproof  and 
condemnation,  I  agreed  to  it  as  right  and  just 

^'It  is  true,  that  nature  wanted  to  free  herself  from  this 
abject  condition,  but  could  not  find  out  any  way.  If  I  made 
an  efibrt,  if  I  tried  to  make  an  outward  appearance  of  righteous- 
ness by  the  practice  of  some  good  thing,  my  beart  in  secret 
rebuked  me  as  guilty  of  hypocrisy,  in  wanting  to  appear  what  I 
was  not  And  Grod,  who  thought  it  best  that  I  should  su£Fer, 
did  not  permit  anything  of  this  kind  to  succeed.  Oh,  how  ex- 
cellent are  the  crosses  of  providence.  All  other  crosses  are  of 
no  value. 

^'  I  was  often  very  ill  and  in  danger  of  death ;  and  darkness 
brooded  upon  the  future  as  well  as  upon  the  present ;  so  that  I 
knew  not  how  to  prepare  myself  for  that  change,-  which  some- 
times seemed  near  at  hand.  Some  of  my  pious  friends  wrote 
to  me,  requesting  an  explanation  of  some  things,  whicb  the 
gentleman,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  spread  abroad  concerning 
me ;  but  I  had  no  heart  to  justify  myself,  and  did  not  under- 
take to  do  it,  although  I  knew  myself  innocent  of  unfavourable 
things  which  were  said.  One  day  being  in  great  desolation  and 
distress,  I  opened  the  New  Testament,  and  chanced  to  meet 
with  these  words,  which  for  a  little  time  gave  me  some  relief, — 
My  griice  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness," 

Even  the  pious  Franciscan,  whom  God  had  employed  as  an 
instrument  in  effecting  her  great  moml  and  religious  change, 
was  perplexed  about  her  case,  and  was  incapable  of  giving  her 
any  profitable  advice.  With  this  individual  she  had  kept  up 
an  occasional  correspondence  at  his  request  In  her  inward 
deprivation  and  sorrow,  she  received  a  letter  which  tended  to 
increase  the  discouragement  she  already  experienced,  and  to  add 
keenness  to  her  pangs. 

Another  individual,  a  member  of  the  religious  association  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  formerly  held  her  piety  in  high  estimation, 
"  wrote  to  me,"  she  says,  "  in  a  similar  strain."  "  No  doubt," 
she  adds,  in  the  spirit  of  that  invaluable  habit  which  she  had 
of  referring  all  things  to  God,  "  it  was  by  the  divine  permission, 
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that  they  thus  contributed  to  complete  my  desolation.  Dis- 
covering in  their  letters  kind  feelings,  I  thanked  them  in  my 
reply  to  their  communications,  for  the  Christian  and  friendly 
interest  which  they  had  taken  in  me,  and  commended  myself  to 
their  prayers.  It  was  painful  to  be  thus  unfavourably  estimated 
by  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  people  of  piety  ;  but 
there  was  a  greater  pain,  which,  on  the  principle  of  contrast, 
made  this  pain  appear  to  be  less.  I  refer  to  the  deep  sorrow  I 
had  experienced  in  connexion  with  the  thought  of  having  dis- 
pleased God." 

These  facts,  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  others  in  relation 
to  her  spiritual  state,  shew  us,  how  little  dependence  we  can 
safely  place  on  mere  human  judgments.  On  the  principle  on 
which  tbese  persons  judged  Madame  Guyon,  what  would  have 
been  thought  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Christians,  the  most 
eminent  for  their  devotedness  to  God,  who  have  been  inwardly 
and  outwardly  afflicted  ?  What  would  have  been  thought  of 
the  Saviour  himself,  persecuted,  buffeted,  amazed,  weeping,  and 
dying  on  the  cross  ?  We  ought  not  to  forget,  that  here  on 
earth  Christianity  is  on  the  battle-field  of  its  trials, — trials 
which  are  often  doubtful  in  their  issue, — and  not  in  the  victo- 
rious repose  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  may  conquer,  it  is  true ; 
and  it  may  '^  enter  into  rest  ;*'  but  this  does  not  imply,  that  the 
enemy  will  not  renew  the  contest,  and  that  the  r^t  will  not  be 
disturbed.  We  conquer  in  our  armour ;  and  here  on  earth  at 
least,  we  must  rest,  so  far  as  rest  is  given  us,  tvith  our  armour  on. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Erenta  of  the  jear  1676 — Sickness  of  her  hushand — His  traits  of  character — 
Affecting  incident  resulting  in  their  mutnal  reconciliation — His  pious  dispositions 
near  the  doee  of  his  life — His  death — Occupied  in  the  settlement  of  her  estate — 
Chosen  as  judge  or  arhiter  in  a  lawsuit — Result — ^Reference  to  her  inward  dispo- 
sitiont — Separation  from  her  mother-in-law — ^Remarks. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  nearly  two  years.  Years 
do  not  pass,  nor  even  days,  without  their  character  and  their 
incidents ;  sometimes  bright  with  joy,  but  not  less  frequently 
stained  and  dark  with  sorrow. 
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Tbe  phjsical  infirmities  of  ber  hn^Muid  iDcmsed ;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  obTicms,  that  tbe  end  of  bis  life  was  rapidly  ap> 
proafdung. 

He  seems  to  bave  been  a  man  of  oonsideraUe  powers  of 
intellect,  of  eneigy  of  diaracter,  and  of  stroi^  passions.  He 
was  too  bigb-spirited  and  piood,  not  to  be  jealous  of  bis  own 
rights,  and  of  his  personal  position  and  infloenoa  He  both 
loved  and  bated  strongly;  bat  both  his  loTe  and  his  hatred 
were  characterized  by  sadden  alternations  of  feding,  whidi  can 
be  explained,  in  part^  in  connexion  with  that  trait  of  quick- 
sighted  jealousy,  which  has  been  mentioned.  His  feelings 
towards  his  wife  were  of  a  mixed  character.  She  says  of  him 
expressly,  notwithstanding  the  trials  she  experienced  at  his 
band,  ^'  he  loved  me  much.  When  I  uxms  gidc  he  was  incoMol' 
abU."  And  she  adds,  making  an  exception  undoubtedly  of 
certain  individuals,  who  had  insidiously  obtained  a  control  over 
him,  ^^  whenever  he  heard  of  other  persons  having  made  un* 
favourable  remarks  in  relation  to  me,  he  felt  it  keenly,  and 
expressed  himself  in  terms  of  exceeding  indignation.  And  I 
have  great  confidence,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unpropitious 
influence  of  his  mother  and  the  maid-servant,  we  should  have 
been  very  happy  in  each  other.  Faults  he  had  undoubtedly. 
And  most  men,  I  suppose,  have  some  defects  of  character,  some 
undue  passions ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  reasonable  woman  to 
bear  them  peaceably,  without  irritating  them  by  unkind  or  un- 
suitable opposition." 

That  he  loved  her,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  But 
bis  affection,  marked  and  passionate,  was  modified  by  a  sense  of 
intellectual  inferiority,  as  compared  with  his  wife  in  that  respect, 
which  was  humbling  to  his  pride.  This,  probably,  was  one 
source  of  irritation.  Add  to  this  the  disparity  of  their  age,  and 
the  benevolence  of  heart  which  characterized  the  one,  and  the 
habits  of  parsimony  and  acquisition,  bordering  perhaps  upon 
avarice,  which  seemed  to  characterize  the  other.  Again,  the 
one  was  religious,  a  seeker  of  religion  when  she  married,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  possessor  of  it  The  other  was  without  reli- 
gion in  experience,  although  he  seems  always  to  have  had  some 
respect  for  it  The  one  loved  Grod,  the  other  loved  the  world. 
It  is  not  surprising,  tlierefore,  that  his  mother,  a  woman  of  art 
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and  energy,  availing  herself  of  these  sources  of  distrust  and 
repugnance,  should  have  been  successful  in  diminishing  his 
afTection  for  his  wife,  and  for  some  short  periods  of  time,  in 
totally  perverting  it. 

When  left  to  himself,  he  acknowledged  and  felt  his  wife's 
ascendency.  His  pride  in  her,  when  it  was  permitted  to  take 
that  direction,  added  strength  to  his  affection;  and  at  such 
times  he  gave  no  ground  of  complaint  by  withholding  the  testi- 
monies of  confidence  and  love.  But  exposed  as  he  was  to 
powerful  influences,  constantly  operating  upon  that  spirit  of 
jealousy  which  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  characteristic,  he 
was  at  times  less  tnie  to  duty  and  affection  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been.  And  on  some  occasions,  driven  to  a  sort 
of  madness  of  exasperation,  originating  from  the  sources  of 
influence  which  have  been  mentioned,  combined  with  the  goad* 
ings  of  physical  suffering,  he  was  unjust  and  cruel  in  a  high 
d^ree.  But  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  that  he  had  per- 
ception enough  left,  and  love  enough  left,  to  estimate  and 
acknowledge  the  wrong  in  his  better  moments.  It  was  at  such 
a  time,  and  in  such  a  spirit,  that  he  made  some  conciliatory 
remarks  to  her  some  years  before,  in  his  journey  to  St.  Beine. 
"  He  appeared  very  desirous,"  she  says,  "  of  having  me  to  attend 
him,  and  was  not  willing  to  have  any  other  besides  me.  And 
he  made  the  remark,  referring  to  those  who  had  afflicted  me,  if 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  against  you,  I  should  be 
more  satisfied  and  easy,  and  you  would  be  more  happy." 

Ab  the  clouds  were  gathering  over  him,  and  the  sun  of  his 
life  seemed  about  to  be  setting,  Madame  Guyon  felt  that  she 
could  no  longer  consistently  or  rightly  submit  to  an  interference 
even  on  the  part  of  one,  who  sustained  the  relation  of  his 
mother,  which  had  been  attended  with  such  unhappy  result& 
She  asserted  her  rights  with  dignity  and  decision,  as  she  might 
have  done  without  any  failure  of  propriety  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Feeling  that  at  this  solemn  crisis  there  should  be  a  full 
reconciliation  between  herself  and  her  husband,  and  tliat  what 
remained  of  life  to  them  should  be  spent  in  a  different  manner, 
uninfluenced  and  unmarred  by  others,  she  approached  the 
matter  of  their  differences,  not  merely  in  the  spirit  of  a  woman 
and  a  wife,  but  in  that  also  of  a  Christian. 
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'^  I  took  some  ikyoamble  opportoDity,"  she  says^  ^^  and  draw- 
ing near  his  bed,  I  kneeled  down ;  and  admitting  in  what  I 
said  to  him,  that  I  probably  had  done  things  which  had  dis- 
pleased him,  I  assured  him,  however,  that  I  had  not  wronged 
him  in  any  case  deliberately  and  intentionally.  And,  for  what- 
ever I  had  done  amiss,  under  whatever  circumstances,  I  now 
b^ged  his  pardon.  He  had  just  awoke  from  a  sound  sleep. 
Strong  emotion  appeared  deeply  marked  upon  his  countenance, 
as  I  uttered  these  words.  He  said  to  me,  ^  It  is  I  who  have 
done  wrong  rather  than  yourself.  It  is  I  who  b^  your  pardon. 
I  did  not  deserve  you/  " 

He  seems  from  this  time  to  have  had  his  eye  fully  open  to 
the  arts  which  had  been  practised  upon  him.  He  felt  that  he, 
who  assumes  the  responsibility  of  coming  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  of  disturbing  their  happiness  by  alienating  their  affisc- 
tions,  does  an  evil  not  more  terrible  in  its  results,  than  it  is 
malicious  and  morally  reprehensible  in  its  character.  It  was 
her  privilege  to  watch  at  his  bedside  during  the  remainder  of 
his  days ;  to  wipe  away  the  drops  of  anguish  from  his  brow ; 
and  to  speak  words  of  Christian  consolation  to  his  dying  heart. 
And  she  did  this,  when  her  own  soul  was  inwardly  tried  by  the 
deepest  fears  and  sorrows. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  kindness  of  attention, 
and  these  instructions  and  advice,  must  have  been  no  small 
privilege  to  a  man  in  his  situation.  It  is  true,  that  she  advanced 
much  afterwards  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  in 
Christian  experience ;  but  even  at  this  time,  and  with  all  the 
perplexities  and  sorrows  which  weighed  down  her  own  mind, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  her  sympathy,  her  advice,  and  her 
prayers  were  of  unspeakable  value.  On  a  dying  couch,  when  it 
is  emphatically  true  that  we  live  not  by'  bread  alone,  but  by 
spiritual  nourishment,  by  the  Word,  and  by  the  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  such  a  friend  and  adviser  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  gift  of  Heaven. 

For  twenty-four  days  immediately  preceding  his  death,  die 
scarcely  lefl  his  bedside.  The  alleviation  of  physical  suffering 
was  not  the  only  result  of  her  watchings  and  labours.  Gk)d  was 
pleased  to  bless  them  also  to  his  spiritual  good.  In  his  last  days, 
— important  days  to  him, — when  all  earthly  prospects  grow  dark^ 
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the  light  of  religion  b^an  to  open  its  dawning  in  the  soul.  In 
the  mild  radiance  of  that  light,  feeble  though  it  was,  because  it 
was  in  its  banning,  he  died.  He  was  resigned  and  patient  in 
his  sickness ;  and  died,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  in  the  exercise 
of  truly  Christian  dispositions,  after  having  received  the  sacra* 
mental  element  in  a  humble  and  edifying  manner.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July  1676.  '^  I  was 
not  present,"  she  says,  "  when  he  expired.  Out  of  tenderness  to 
me,  he  had  requested  me  to  retire." 

It  was  thus  that  her  own  person  had  been  smitten  ;  and  that 
within  a  few  years  she  had  seen  her  beloved  son  and  daughter 
taken  from  her,  and  her  father  and  her  husband  also,  after  short 
intervals  of  time,  laid  in  the  grava  And  she  was  a  woman  whose 
heart,  from  its  first  young  beat  to  its  dying  throb,  gushed  out 
with  sensibility.  This  was  one  of  the  marked  traits  of  her  char* 
acter,  which  existed  naturally  almost  in  excess.  No  daughter 
loved  her  parents  more  tenderly  than  she  did  ;  no  mother  pos- 
sessed more  depth  and  sacredness  of  maternal  afiection ;  no  wife 
appreciated  more  fully  the  sacred  nature  and  the  value  of  the 
conjugal  relation.  But  of  those  who  sustained  these  invaluable 
relations,  how  many  were  gone !  Like  summer  flowers,  or  like 
leaves  of  autumn,  they  had  fallen  on  her  right  hand  and  left. 
She  stood  alone ;  smitten  within  as  well  as  without ;  and  with- 
out a  single  friend  to  console  her.  But  did  she  repine  ?  Did 
she  indulge  in  a  murmuring  spirit  ? 

In  all  this  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  again,  that  it  could 
be  said  of  her,  as  it  was  said  of  the  ancient  Patriarch,  who  Wiis 
tried  by  a  long  series  of  outward  and  inward  afflictions,  '^  in  all 
this  she  sinned  noty  nor  charged  God  foolishly"  Or  if  these 
expressions  should  be  regarded  by  any  as  too  strong,  they  can 
be  applied,  in  some  approximated  sense  at  least.  So  far  from 
complaining  and  rebelling,  she  knew  well  the  hand  of  the  Lord ; 
and  her  soul  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  bow  in  submission 
before  it.  It  was  not  the  sullenness  of  despair,  which  yields 
because  it  cannot  do  otherwise ;  but  the  calmness  of  Christian 
submission  and  hope.  She  could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ties  of  earth  which  had  been  separated,  however  pain- 
ful the  process  was  to  the  natural  affections,  "  0  Lord,  truly  I 
am  thy  servant;  lam  thy  servanty  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid; 
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thou  hoot  loosened  my  bonds ;  I  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving^  and  will  call  upon  Ae  name  of  the  Lard." 
(P^  cxvt  16^  17.)  This  was  the  passage  of  Scripture,  she  in- 
forms  us,  which  particularij  ooeaired  to  her  mind  in  connexion 
with  these  erents^  She  knew,  whatever  trials  might  exist  here, 
that  there  was  a  hidden  mercy  concealed  beneath  them ;  and 
that  a  rest,  pure  and  permanent,  remains  for  the  people  of 
God. 

^e  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  when  she  was  thus  left  a 
widow ;  having  been  married  twelve  years  and  four  months. 
Having  buried  two  of  her  children  at  an  early  period  of  their 
liveS)  she  was  now  left,  at  the  commencement  of  her  widowhood, 
with  three  others ;  the  two  sons,  who  have  already  been  men- 
tioneil,  and  an  infant  daughter,  IxMm  but  a  few  months  before 
the  death  ot*  her  husband*  This  daughter,  who  was  given  her 
to  tiike  the  place  of  that  earlier  and  lost  one,  whom  she  so  dearly 
loved  and  so  deeply  lamented^  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  be- 
came by  marriage  the  Countess  of  Yaux.  Her  husband  was  son 
of  the  celebrateil  comptroller,  Fouquet,  of  whom  we  have  some 
notice  in  Voltaire's  Life  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  and  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  writers  of  that  period. 

Grod  may  be  regarvled^  iu  a  special  sense,  as  the  friend  and 
father  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  ''The  Lord,"  says  the 
IValmist,  '*  preserveth  the  stranger,  and  rdieveth  the  fatherless 
and  the  triWoir."  (Ps.  exlvL  9.)  True,  indeed,  it  was,  that  the 
aspects  of  l^\>vidence,  in  many  respects,  were  dark  before  her, 
both  within  and  without  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  Grod  did 
not  desjort  her ;  and  that,  in  His  goodness,  which  does  not  "  wil- 
lingly grieve  and  afflict  the  children  of  men,"  He  would  not 
desert  her,  in  her  new  and  sorrowing  state.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  she  was  S4.>metimes  hea^-ily  tempted,  could  it  be 
said  with  propriety  or  truth,  that  she  deserted  God.  She  could 
say  with  the  Apostle,  '*  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not 
distressed ;  we  are  perplexeil,  but  not  in  despair.  Persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  Always  bear* 
ing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life 
abo  of  Jesus  might  be  manifest  in  our  body."  (2  Cor.  iv.  8-10.) 
Unshaken  in  her  Christian  integrity,  true  to  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice on  wiiich  she  had  placed  herself,  her  first  and  great  inquiry 
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DOW,  as  it  had  been  iu  times  past,  was,  ^^  Lord,  what  wilt  ThOu 
have  me  to  do  ?" 

She  seemed  to  have  an  inward  conviction,  that  the  time  had 
nearly  come  in  God's  providence,  when  she  would  be  enabled 
to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  religion.  But  she 
knew  that  God  does  not  require  of  us  duties  which  are  contra- 
dictory in  their  nature;  and  that  her  first  cares  and  labours, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  were  especially  due  to  her 
family. 

The  administration  of  a  large  estate  devolved,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  upon  herself ;  a  duty  to  which  she  did  not  consider 
it  inconsistent  with  religious  obligation  to  give  all  suitable  atten- 
tion. This  was  the  first  business  to  which  Providence,  whose 
indications  she  regarded  with  great  care,  seemed  to  lead  her. 
She  says,  ^'  I  had  received  no  training  in  matters  of  business, 
and  was  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  them.  But  being  called 
in  the  divine  providence  to  attend  to  this  matter,  I  received  from 
God  that  strength  and  wisdom  which  were  necessary  for  the 
occasion.  I  believe  that  I  omitted  nothing  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary or  proper  for  me  to  do.  I  armnged  all  my  husband's 
papers ;  I  paid  all  the  legacies  which  he  required  to  be  paid ; 
and  did  all  without  assistance  from  any  one,  excepting  always 
that  divine  assistance  which  GxhI  never  failed  to  give  me,  when- 
ever He  imposed  any  special  burden." 

"  My  husband,"  she  adds,  "  had  a  large  amount  of  writings 
and  papers  of  various  kinds  left  with  him,  to  which  other  per- 
sons had  a  right.  These  also  required  my  attention.  I  took 
an  exact  inventory  of  them ;  and  had  them  sent  severally  to 
their  owners,  which,  without  divine  assistance,  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  me ;  because,  my  husband  having  been  a  long 
time  sick,  everything  was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  naturally  arrested  the  attention  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  papers  were  sent,  gained  me  the  reputation  of  a 
woman  of  skill  in  business,  a  reputation  to  which  I  regarded 
myself  as  having  but  very  little  claim.  Another  afi&ir,  which 
occurred  at  this  time,  added  to  this  favourable  impression." 

The  afiair  to  which  she  alludes  was  the  following.  There 
were  a  number  of  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  where  her  hus- 
band resided,  who  fell  into  a  dispute  in  relation  to  a  piece  of 
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linnnatf.  And  hoc  haag  able  to  settle  it,  tliej  chose,  rather 
than  to  biii^  it  before  the  comts,  to  refer  it  to  him.  As  he  was 
acquainted  vith  most  of  these  penonSy  and  had  a  particular 
esteem  for  some  of  tliem.  he  took  chaige^  the  businesBy  although 
not  ren^  appn^irtate  to  his  sitnatioa  and  his  moitei  habits. 
Tliere  were  no  less  dian  twectr-two  pessoos  more  or  less  oou- 
oemed  in  this  a£Eur,  vhich  rendered  it  ooe  of  OHisideraUe  deli- 
cainr  and  perpiexitr.  Either  for  want  of  time,  <Nr  dtstrosting 
his  abili^  to  settle  the  dispote  alone,  he  employed  some  per- 
sons skilled  in  the  law,  to  assist  him  in  the  examination  of  the 
papera,  whidi  were  laid  bef<xe  him,  and  to  aid  him  in  forming 
a  just  <q)inion.  It  was  at  this  sti^  of  the  business  that  he 
died. 

^  After  his  death,*  she  says^  "  I  eait  for  the  p^scxis  who  were 
concerned,  and  proposed  to  return  them,  their  papers.  They 
were  troubled,  anticipated  the  greatest  evils,  and  perhaps  the 
ruin  of  some  of  their  number,  if  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
could  Dot  be  had.  In  this  state  of  things  they  proposed  to  me 
to  take  the  place  of  my  deceased  husband,  and  to  act  as  judge 
between  them.  A  proposidon,  apparently  so  impracticable  and 
absurd,  could  not  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  urgeDcy  and  the  real  necessities  of  the  parties 
concemeil.  This  gave  to  the  proposition  the  aspect  of  a  Chris- 
tian duty.  I  laid  it  before  the  Lord;  and  relying  on  His 
strength  and  wisdom,  felt  it  my  duty  to  try.  I  found  it  neces- 
sar}*  to  give  my  mind  fully  to  the  business,  which  I  had  thus, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  with  the  divine  approbation,  voluntarily 
assumed.  And  accordingly,  laying  aside  all  other  business,  I 
shut  myself  up  in  my  closet  about  thirty  days,  not  going  out  at 
all  except  to  my  meals  and  to  religious  woi-ship.  All  this  time 
was  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case.  I 
at  length  completed  the  examination,  formed  my  final  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  drew  it  up  in  writing.  The  parties  were 
summoned  together ;  and  without  reading  it  or  knowing  what 
my  decision  was,  they  accepted  it  and  signed  it  I  afterwards 
learned  that  they  were  so  well  pleased  with  what  I  had  done, 
that  they  not  only  commended  it  much,  but  published  it  abroad 
everywhere.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it.  It  was  God  who 
gave  mo  wisdom.     So  ignorant  was  1  tiien,  and  so  ignorant  am 
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I  now,  of  affiiirs  of  this  nature,  that  when  I  hear  persons  con- 
versing  about  them,  it  appears  to  me  like  Arabic." 

At  this  period,  and  during  a  number  of  succeeding  years,  her 
life,  considered  in  its  outward  relations,  was  retired,  domestic, 
and  in  many  respects  quiet.  The  time  had  not  come  which  was 
destined  to  open  to  her  the  path  of  more  public  duty.  Inwardly 
she  was  still  desolate.  In  what  sense  this  remark  is  to  be  under- 
stood we  have  already  explained.  She  was  without  that  expe- 
rience of  inward  joy  which  had  once  supported  her.  She  was 
desolate  to  the  eye  of  sense  only,  and  not  to  the  eye  of  faith. 
But  this  she  did  not  as  yet  understand.  To  her  the  desolation 
appeared  complete.  Her  sorrow  was  unappeasable.  But  though 
it  seemed  to  her  that  God  had  left  her,  she  acknowledged  fully 
the  rectitude  of  all  His  dealings,  and  felt  that  she  could  not 
leave  Hira.  She  followed  Him  in  tears  like  the  Syropheniciau 
woman. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  made  some  attempts  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  her  mother-in-law.  On  the  following 
Christmas  day,  in  particular,  she  approached  her,  and  said  to 
her  with  much  aflfection,  "  My  mother,  on  this  day  was  the  King 
of  Peace  bom.  He  came  into  the  world  to  bring  peac«  to  us. 
I  beg  peac^  of  you  in  His  name."  But  her  stern  heart  was  un- 
moved. Or,  if  it  were  otherwise,  she  would  not  let  it  appear. 
The  question  then  arose  whether  she  should  leave  her.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  in  whom  she  placed  confidence  advised  her  ear- 
nestly to  do  it,  believing  as  they  did  that  she  had  already  suffered 
enough  from  that  source.  She  had  doubts  about  it.  She  was 
fearful  of  offending  Gkxl  by  desiring  to  throw  off  a  cross,  heavy 
though  it  was,  which  it  seemed  to  her  that  Divine  Wisdom  im- 
posed upon  her.  Undoubtedly  she  was  correct.  But  the  same 
Providence,  which  imposed  this  cross  upon  her,  in  its  own  time 
removed  it.  In  the  winter  of  1677,  the  winter  following  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  conversa- 
tion to  which  we  have  just  now  referred,  her  mother-in-law 
gave  her  notice,  in  express  terms,  that  they  coidd  no  longer  live 
together, 

"  This,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  was  fairly  giving  me  my  dis- 
charge. My  scruples  were  now  removed.  I  took  measures  to 
retire  from  the  house  where  we  had  resided  together,  as  quietly 
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as  possible,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  give  occasion  for  surmises  and 
evil  remarks.  Dming  the  period  of  my  widowhood  thus  far,  I 
had  not  made  any  visits,  except  such  as  were  of  pure  necessity 
and  charity.  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  my  troubles  to  others, 
or  to  make  them  known  in  any  way.  God  had  taught  me  to 
go  to  Him  alone.  There  is  nothing  which  makes  nature  die  so 
deeply  and  so  quickly,  as  to  find  and  to  seek  no  earthly  support^ 
no  earthly  consolation.  I  went  out^  therefore,  firom  my  mother- 
in-law  in  silence.  In  winter,  in  the  cold  of  mid  winter,  when 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  accommodations  dsewhere,  I 
went  out  to  seek  another  habitation,  with  my  three  surviving 
children,  and  my  little  daughter's  nurse." 

We  leave  her  mother-in-law  here.  The  Scripture  says  in 
language,  which  has  a  true  and  mighty  meaning  to  the  holy 
heart,  "  Judge  not^  that  ye  be  not  Judged."  There  is  a  Gkxi 
above  us,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  those  weaknesses,  temptations, 
and  sorrows,  existing  in  every  heart,  which  are  known  to  Him 
only.  Until  we  have  the  attribute  of  omniscience,  which  is 
requisite  for  a  perfectly  just  judgment,  let  us  never  condemn 
others,  however  defective  their  characters  may  be,  without  leav- 
ing a  large  place  for  pity  and  foi^veness.  Such,  I  think,  were 
obviously  the  feelings  of  Madame  Guyon  in  relation  to  this 
unhappy  Toatter.  For  more  than  twelve  years  her  mother-in- 
law  had  embittered  her  domestic  life.  But  she  did  not  fail  to 
recognise  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  it  She  was  led  to  see,  that 
God,  who  accomplishes  His  purposes  by  instruments,  made  use 
of  the  jealousy  and  fierceness  of  her  mother's  temper  to  humble 
and  purify  her  own  lofty  spirit  Gt)d  educed  her  good  out  of 
another's  evil  It  was  a  mystery  which  she  could  adore  and 
love,  although  she  could  not  fully  understand  it  She  went  out^ 
therefore,  in  silence ;  with  tears,  but  without  rebukes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Her  oatward  charitiefl — Incident  iUustratiye  of  her  benevolence — Her  interest  in 
the  edacation  of  her  children — ^Attempts  to  improve  her  own  education — Study 
of  the  Latin  language — Continuance  of  her  sad  state  of  inward  desolation — Her 
temptations — Writes  to  La  Combe — ^Receives  a  favourable  answer — Julj  22, 
1680,  the  day  of  her  deliverance  and  of  the  triumph  of  sanctifying  grace,  after 
nearly  seven  years  of  inward  privation — Ref«renco  to  her  work,  entitled  the  Tor- 
rents— ^Remarks — ^Pocm  illustrative  of  her  state,  translated  by  Cowper. 

Established  once  more  in  her  own  residence,  with  her  little 
family  around  her,  she  lived  a  life  more  retired  than  ever.  "  I 
went,"  she  says,  ''after  no  fine  sights  or  recreations.  When 
others  went,  I  staid  at  home.  I  wanted  to  see  and  know  nothing 
but  Jesus  Christ.  My  closet,  where  I  could  contemplate  divine 
things^  was  my  only  diversion.  The  Queen  of  France  was  at 
one  time  in  my  neighbourhood ;  but  my  mind  was  so  taken  up 
with  other  things,  that  she  had  not  attraction  enough  to  draw 
me  out  with  the  multitude  to  see  her." 

But  retirement  from  the  world  is  not  necessarily  retirement 
from  duty.  In  her  widowhood  and  seclusion,  she  did  not  cease 
to  sjrmpathize  with  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  Her  own  heart 
was  desolate ;  but  it  was  not  in  personal  afflictions  to  make  her 
forget  that  others  also  had  their  sorrows.  As  she  turned  her 
mind  upon  her  own  situation,  and  as  she  looked  upon  her  father- 
less children,  she  remembered  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Still 
she  had  less  energy  in  works  of  outward  benevolence  than  at 
some  former  periods.  But  this  was  not  owing  to  a  change  of 
principle  or  a  want  of  pity ;  but  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to 
feebleness  of  health,  and  partly  to  a  state  of  inward  desolation. 
Her  strength,  not  only  her  physical  vigour  but  her  ei^rgy  of 
purpose,  was  in  some  degree  broken ;  but  the  true  life,  which 
bums  without  being  consumed,  still  remained  in  it. 

One  day  a  domestic  told  her  that  there  was  a  poor  soldier 
lying  in  the  public  road,  sick,  and  apparently  unable  to  help 
himself.  She  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  brought  in.  He 
was  one  of  those  wrecks  of  humanity,  ragged,  unclean,  and  de- 
based, who  appear  to  be  without  home  and  without  friends,  and 
whom  no  one  pities  but  that  Gk>d  who  watches  all  men,  and  in- 
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spii'es  pity  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  like  Himself.  For 
fifteen  days  she  watched  over  him,  with  all  the  care  and  assi- 
duity of  a  mother  or  sister ;  performing  offices  which  must  have 
been  repugnant  to  a  person  of  her  refinement  of  feelings  and 
manners.  This  was  his  last  earthly  habitation.  He  died  at  her 
house. 

At  this  period  she  felt  herself  called  to  give  some  special  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  her  children.  On  the  subject  of 
early  education,  and  especially  on  the  influence  of  mothers  in 
t)\e  forming  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  children,  she 
haii  bestowed  much  thought.  To  a  reflecting  mind  like  hers, 
tins  im|X)rtant  subject  would  be  very  likely  to  suggest  itself; 
C6|iecially  when  she  recollected,  as  she  often  did,  the  loss  and 
ii\]iunr  which  she  herself  had  experienced  in  early  life,  from  some 
d^lt^rt^  of  inattention  in  this  respect  At  that  time  the  subject 
1^'  <^y  eitacation,  especially  in  its  relation  to  those  of  her  own 
•ex,  w*s  comjiaratively  new ;  a  subject,  which  since  her  time, 
t^uuiiig  with  the  valuable  and  interesting  work  of  F^nelon 
\vi)  Wiuilo  KktucHtiou  has  been  discussed,  analyzed,  and  applied 
\^ilh  iK^  iu\>$t  succetssful  results.  In  her  Autobiography,  she 
Ki^  i;:tv^Hi  $cuue  views  on  the  tretitment  of  children,  particularly 
\>t'  \U\^tor^  viows  characterized  by  close  observation  and  sound 

8h^^  %Hul\mv\Hl  the  opportunity,  which  Providence  now  seemed 
t\^  «^A\^\l  K^MT,  U>  ivvi:^  and  extend  the  elements  of  her  own  edu- 
\>^lhMV  ti,);^!  Ut\MratUT\\  including  romances  and  poetry,  ad- 
\UvMH\)  \'hHMiY  to  Uk"  uatund,  in  distinction  from  the  religious 
l«M>h^  4k^  (v^^i  Whi  a;Mde  vtMurs  before.  Her  reading  was  limited, 
Hm  ih^  Uh>»(  |v^H^  t\>  thu"  Bible,  and  works  designed  to  elucidate 
l)\0  |^(vK\  «iih)  uiauV  olmmcter,  his  continual  need  of  divine 
|lt^i^^H\  M^^^)  hi«  i;i\>wth  iu  tlie  religious  life.  Many  works  on 
|i^\a^^  «mbJ^vK  which  fi\MU  her  (position  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
n^^ivU  iih%^  \H>^uKi  W  inclined  to  consult,  were  originally  written 
\\s  1^0  \a\\\\  Uui^ii^^  ;  a  langul^:e  to  this  day  the  sole  reposi- 
l\M\  svf  u\f^tv\  MU^ml^ic  x^\^k$  i^  this  kind.  Under  these  drcum- 
«i|H^^NNMK  »U«9'  \vmu«HMU\s)  and  pro^^nited  the  study  of  the  Latin, 
\\Mh\^U  )^^^^ll)^  diMiMClly  fiuxweing  of  how  much  benefit  it 
>\\^^)v|  Iv  h^  \\<>^'  iu  h«>r  t\itun»  inquiries  and  writings.  But  here, 
HI  *^v*>  ^ liiMV  <^l^H\  UtHt  who  gtiitks  lis  in  a  way  we  know  not, 
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was  preparing  her,  in  what  she  was  called  to  do,  as  well  as  in 
what  she  was  called  to  suffer,  to  accomplish  His  own  will. 

During  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  something  more  than  the  three  years  imme- 
diately  subsequent  to  it,  namely,  from  1673  to  1680,  she  endured 
without  cessation,  but  with  some  variations  in  the  degree  of 
severity,  the  pains  of  inward  and  of  outward  crucifixion.  One 
source  of  the  suffering  which  she  experienced,  in  this  season  of 
privation  or  deaolation^  as  she  terms  it,  was,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  consecration  of  herself  to  Grod,  she  experienced  heavy 
and  direct  temptations  to  commit  sin.  We  may  well  imagine 
how  terrible  at  times  must  have  been  her  mental  conflicts. 
Her  language  (impossible,  it  is  true,  in  its  application,  but  still 
strongly  expressive  of  her  feelings)  was,  that  she  would  rather 
endure  the  sorrows  of  eternal  banishment  from  God's  presence, 
than  knowingly  sin  against  Him. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,"  she  says,  "  I  felt  the  truth  of 
wliat  thou  hast  said,  0  my  God,  that  thou  judgest  our  right- 
eousness !  Oh,  how  pure,  how  holy  art  Thou  !  Who  can  compre- 
hend it  ?  I  was  led  to  see,  one  after  another,  the  secret  ties 
which  bound  me  to  earth  ;  and  which  God,  after  He  had  brought 
them  to  my  notice,  was  successively  cutting  asunder.  All  inor- 
dinate interest  which  I  had  taken  in  created  things,  (that  is  to 
say,  all  interest  in  them  out  of  God,  and  out  of  their  true  rela- 
tions and  true  degree,)  was  gradually  taken  away.  It  was  thus 
that  the  process  of  inward  crucifixion,  often  severely  trying  me, 
went  steadily  on. 

"  O  holy  Jesus !"  she  exclaims,  in  looking  back  upon  what 
she  then  passed  through,  "  /  vxis  thai  lost  sheep  of  Israel  whom 
thou  didst  come  to  save.  Thou  didst  come  to  save  her,  who 
could  find  no  salvation  out  of  thee.  Oh,  ye  stout  and  righteous 
men  1  Speak  as  much,  and  as  proudly  as  you  please,  of  the  value 
and  excellence  of  what  you  have  done  for  God's  glory.  As  for 
me,  I  glory  only  in  my  infirmities,  since  they  have  merited  for 
me  such  a  Saviour." 

"  Loaded  with  miseries  of  all  sorts,"  she  proceeds  to  remark 
in  connexion  with  her  inward  experience  at  this  time,  "  weighed 
down  with  the  burden  of  continual  crosses,  I  at  last  gave  up 
hope.    The  darkness  of  an  eternal  night  settled  upon  my  soul. 
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Looking  upon  myself  as  a  victim  doomed  for  destruction,  I  had 
not  the  least  expectation  of  emerging  out  of  the  distressing  state 
in  which  I  found  myself.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
extremity  of  His  sufferings,  Grod  seemed  to  have  forsaken  me. 
But  thanks  be  to  His  grace,  my  heart  bowed  in  entire  and  holy 
submission.  Jjost  as  I  was,  or  rather  as  I  seemed  to  myself  to 
be,  I  could  not  cease  to  love. 

'^  Believing,  as  I  did,  in  the  strange  position  of  my  mind,  that 
I  could  never  again  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  never  be  received 
by  Him,  I  distinctly  and  fully  recognised  His  justice  and  good- 
ness, and  could  not  repress  the  longing  desire  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing, or  to  suffer  something,  to  promote  His  glory.  I  could 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  depths,  to  which  no  lower 
deep  seemed  possible."  Such  is  the  import  of  the  terms  in  which 
she  expresses  herself. 

Finding  no  satisfactory  relief  from  others,  she  wrote  to  Francis 
de  la  Combe.  The  special  occasion  of  her  writing  at  this  time 
was  this : — One  of  the  male  domestics  in  her  family,  becoming 
interested  in  religious  subject/i,  was  desirous  of  connecting  him- 
self with  the  religious  fraternity  called  the  Barnabites.  He  na- 
turally consulteil  Madame  Guyon  on  the  subject ;  and  she  was 
advised  by  her  half-brother,  La  Mothe,  to  write  to  La  Combe, 
who,  as  Superior  of  the  Barnabites  at  Thonon,  in  Savoy,  could 
undoubteilly  give  them  all  the  requisite  information  and  advice. 

"  I  had  always  retained  for  him  a  secret  respect  and  esteem  as 
one  who  was  truly  devoted  to  Grod,  and  I  was  pleased  with  this 
opportunity  of  recommending  myself  to  his  prayers.  I  gave 
him  an  account  of  my  depression  and  sorrow  of  miud,  and  of 
what  I  then  supposeil  to  be  the  case,  that  Gkxl  no  longer  took 
pleasure  in  me,  but  had  sepamted  himself  from  ma" 

I^  Combe,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  designate  as  Father  La 
Combe,  was  a  man  of  ability  as  well  as  of  pei^nal  inward  expe- 
rience. Ho  took  a  view  of  her  case  entirely  different  from  that 
taken  by  others  whom  she  had  consulted.  His  experience  ena- 
bloil  him  at  once  to  make  a  distinction  between  sorrow  and  sin ; 
and  to  rejtTt  the  opinion  she  had  formed,  that  the  griefe  she 
experienceil  were  an  evidence  of  her  having  ofiended  God.  On 
the  oontraiy,  he  tiH)k  the  ground,  that  she  ought  to  r^ard  these 
a&Iiotious  as  an  evidence  of  the  gooilness  and  mercy  of  God,  who 
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was  thus  painfully  but  kindly  removing  the  earthly  props  ou 
which  her  spirit  had  leaned.  This  view,  which  was  so  entirely 
different  from  the  opinions  entertained  at  this  time  by  herself, 
could  not  fail  to  give  her  some  encouragement,  although  she  was 
not  as  yet  able  fully  to  receive  it. 

The  correspondence  with  Father  La  Combe,  kept  up  at  inter- 
vals for  many  years,  conunenced  early  in  the  year  1680.  About 
the  middle  of  July  of  that  year  she  wrote  to  him  a  second  time. 
In  this  letter  she  made  the  particular  request,  that,  if  he  received 
it  before  the  22d  of  July,  a  day  memorable  in  her  religious  his- 
tory, he  would  make  her  the  subject  of  special  supplication. 
The  letter  arrived,  although  the  place  of  its  destination  was  quite 
distant,  the  day  before  the  time  specified.  And  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  had  too  much  piety  and  too  deep  a  sense 
of  his  obligations  to  the  author  of  it,  to  suffer  a  request,  offered 
in  such  a  humble  and  sorrowing  spirit,  to  pass  unheeded.  It 
was  a  day  of  prayer  both  with  him  and  with  her. 

It  was  a  day  also  of  the  hearing  of  prayer.  The  sceptre  of 
mercy  was  extended.  On  that  favoured  day,  after  nearly  seven 
years  of  inward  and  outward  desolation,  the  cloud  which  had 
rested  so  dark  and  deeply  passed  away,  and  the  light  of  eternal 
glory  settled  upon  her  soul. 

She  was  led  for  the  first  time  to  see,  under  the  intimations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  all  things  were  just  the  reverse  of  what  she 
had  supposed  them  to  be, — that  affliction  is  mercy  in  disguise, 
that  we  possess  by  first  being  deprived,  that  death  precedes  life, 
that  destruction  in  the  spiritual  experience  turns  to  renovation, 
that  out  of  the  sorrows  and  silence  of  inward  crucifixion,  and 
from  no  other  source,  must  grow  the  jubilees  of  everlasting  bliss. 
Gtod  was  given  back ;  and  aU  things  tvith  Him,  All  sights  and 
sounds,  all  beauties  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  the  trees  and  flowers 
below,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  in  their  places,  and  social  pleasures 
and  earthly  friendships,  whatever  the  intellect  could  perceive  or 
the  heart  could  relish, — she  could  enjoy  them  all,  in  their  appro- 
priate place  and  degree,  because,  in  her  victory  over  self,  she  was 
enabled  to  place  and  appreciate  them  in  their  true  and  divine 
relation, — aU  in  God,  and  God  in  aU.  It  was  thus  that  the  Lord 
turned  her  captivity,  as  he  did  that  of  his  servant  Job,  and  made 
the  end  better  and  more  glorious  than  the  beginning. 
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*^  It  was  on  the  22d  of  July  1680,  that  happy  day,"  she  says, 
'^  that  my  soul  was  delivered  from  all  its  pains.  From  the  time 
of  the  first  letter  from  Father  La  Combe,  I  began  to  recover  a 
new  life.  I  was  then,  indeed,  only  like  a  dead  person  raised  up, 
who  is  in  the  beginning  of  his  restoration,  and  is  raised  up  to  a 
life  of  hope  rather  than  of  actual  possession  ;  but  on  this  day  I 
was  rostoreil,  as  it  were,  to  perfect  life,  and  set  wholly  at  liberty. 
1  was  no  longer  depressed,  no  longer  borne  down  under  the  bur- 
den of  sorrow.  I  had  thought  Grod  lost,  and  lost  for  ever ;  but  I 
found  Him  again.  And  He  returned  to  me  with  unspeakable 
magnificence  and  purity. 

*'  In  a  wonderful  manner,  difficult  to  explain,  all  that  which 
had  been  taken  from  me,  was  not  only  restored,  but  restored  with 
incrt>aae  and  with  new  advantages.  In  Thee,  0  my  GUxl,  I  found 
U  all,  and  more  than  all !  The  peace  which  I  now  possessed 
wa8  all  holy,  heiivonly,  inexpressible.  What  I  had  possessed 
iK^ui>  ytviTH  bctb]\\  in  the  (leriod  of  my  spiritual  enjoyment,  was 
ooiUHJation,  (Hyaco — the  ^/t  of  God  rather  than  the  Giver ;  but 
now^  I  wtMi  luxHighl  into  such  harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
wht^thor  that  will  was  consoling  or  othervdse,  that  I  might  now 
W  nail)  to  )HX»^\fi(  not  merely  consolation,  but  the  Ood  of  conao- 
lation  :  not  nu^roly  (XMice^  but  the  God  of  peace. 

''  *rhi>  AiH^tlt:^  l\iul  telk  us.  that  ^  the  sufiferings  of  the  present 
UlV  aiv  n\4  to  W  cvm^^artxl  with  the  glory  that  is  prepared  for 
iMk'  tlow  trtu^  i»  lhi«  ivmaris  ^^^  of  ^®  present  life!  One 
tii^Y  \xt'  thi^  happiue^K^  which  assisted  in  simple  rest  or  harmony 
with  U\h)h  wiU»  wKat^^Tvr  that  will  might  be,  was  sufiSoent  to 
(VUUt^iliaUmv  \^t^ant  \^'  ^afl^'ring.  This  true  peace  of  mind  was 
w\mh  all  thai  I  had  uudt>r^viH\  although  it  was  then  only  in 

''  S^^ut'liiut^  it  uit  tnh>.  a  ^  $ug^re«lioo  presmted  itseifl  The 
lhou>;ht  M^uuitiuw  \x>^im\i,  which  could  uol  but  be  painful  for 
lht>  uuxiuriU^  that  tW  lite  \4^  uaturv  mighty  in  some  way,  reinstate 
it»o)tx  S^  that  tht^re  x^a$  a  \>ab^u)  5|>irit  within  me.  I  %naicAed; 
and  wiM  ciuiM^l^  by  divim>  s::nkv.  to  lueel  and  repel  the  ap- 
I^Hioh^^  \xt'  t^vil  in  tluil  diwvtion.  In  this  n^novaled  state,  so 
ditft'rt'ut  t\\>iiu  what  I  ha^t  e:()vrii>ncie>d  for  some  years  before,  I 
M%  \%\^  dU|\vxiiiou  lo  atiribuio  amthing  to  wrself  Certainly  it 
was  iH^l  1,  u^\^f,  wh\^  had  taeUMed  my  ami  to  the  Cross^  and 
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under  the  operations  of  a  providence,  just  but  inexorable,  had 
drained,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  blood  of  the  life  of  nature  to 
its  last  drop.  I  did  not  understand  it  then  ;  but  I  understood 
it  now.  It  was  the  Lord  that  did  it  It  was  God  that  destroyed 
me,  that  He  might  give  me  the  true  life." 

In  one  of  her  books  on  religious  experience,  entitled  the 
"  Torrents,"  in  which  she  endeavours  to  describe  the  progress 
of  the  soul  towards  GUxl,  illustrating  the  subject  by  torrents 
taking  their  rise  in  hills  and  mountain  tops,  and  rolling  onward 
towards  the  ocean,  she  has  given  her  views  of  the  process  of  in« 
ward  crucifixion,  derived  from  her  own  experience.  It  should, 
in  £act,  be  r^arded  as  a  statement  of  what  she  herself  passed 
through ;  and  ought  to  be  read,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  connexion 
with,  and  as  illustrative  of  what  she  has  said,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  her  Life. 

And  this  reference  to  the  '^  Torrents"  leads  me  to  remark 
again— that,  in  giving  her  views  on  particular  subjects,  I  have 
not  limited  myself  to  her  remarks  made  at  a  particular  time,  but 
have  taken  the  liberty,  in  order  to  give  her  precise  views,  to 
combine  together  statements  made  at  different  times  and  at 
different  places  of  her  works. 

And  it  is  in  accordance  with  these  views  that  I  think  we  may 
properly  introduce  here  one  of  her  poems.  At  what  particular 
time  it  was  written,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  But  whatever 
was  the  time  of  its  origin,  it  evidently  has  reference,  in  its  senti- 
ments, to  the  period  and  the  experience  to  which  we  have  just 
attended. 

THE  DEALINOB  OF  GOD,  OR  THE  DIVINE  LOVE  IN  BRINGING  THE 
SOUL  TO  A  STATE  OF  ABSOLUTE  ACQUIESCENCE. 

*TwA8  mj  parpoBe,  on  a  day, 

To  embark  and  sail  away. 

As  I  climbed  the  yeBsers  side, 

LoYB  was  sporting  in  the  tide  ; 

"  CJome,"  He  said, — "  ascend — make  haste, 

Launch  into  the  boundless  waste." 

lianj  mariners  were  there, 
Having  each  his  separate  care ; 
They,  that  rowed  us,  held  their  eyes 
Fixed  upon  the  starry  skies ; 
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Others  steered  or  turned  the  saib 
To  receive  the  shifting  gales. 

Love,  with  power  divine  sapplied, 
Suddenly  my  courage  tried ; 
In  a  moment  it  was  night, 
Ship  and  sides  were  out  of  sight ; 
On  the  hriny  wave  I  laj, 
Floating  rushes  all  mjr  staj. 

Did  I  with  resentment  hum 

At  this  unexpected  turn  ? 

Did  I  wish  myself  on  shore, 

Never  to  forsake  it  more  ? 

No—"  My  8oul,"  I  cried,  "  be  stiR; 

If  I  mutt  he  lost,  IwiU." 

Next  He  hastened  to  convey 
Both  my  frail  supports  away ; 
Seized  my  rushes  ;  bade  the  waves 
Tawn  into  a  thousand  graves. 
Down  I  went,  and  sank  as  lead, 
Ocean  closing  o*er  my  head. 

Still,  however,  life  was  safe ; 
And  I  saw  Him  turn  and  laugh : 
"  Friend,"  He  cried,  "  adieu  I  lie  low, 
While  the  wintry  storms  shall  blow ; 
When  the  spring  has  calmed  the  main. 
You  shall  rise,  and  float  again.'' 

Soon  I  saw  Him  with  dismay 
Spread  His  plumes,  and  soar  away  ; 
Now  I  nuirk  His  rapid  flight ; 
Now  He  leaves  my  aching  sight : 
He  is  gone  whom  I  adore, 
*Tis  in  vain  to  seek  Him  more. 

How  I  trembled  then  and  feared. 
When  my  Love  had  disappeared ! 
*'  Wilt  thou  leave  me  thus,"  I  cried, 
"  Whelmed  beneath  the  rolling  tide  ?" 
Vain  attempt  to  reach  His  ear ! 
Love  was  gone,  and  would  not  hear. 

Ah !  return  and  love  me  still ; 

See  me  subject  to  thy  will ; 

Frown  with  wrath,  or  smile  with  grace. 

Only  let  me  see  thy  face  I 

Kvil  I  have  none  to  fear ; 

All  is  good,  if  Thou  art  near. 
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Tet  He  leayea  me,— cruel  fate ! 
Leaves  me  in  mj  lost  estate  ; 
Have  I  sinned  ?  Ob,  say  wherein  ? 
Tell  me,  and  forgive  my  sin  ! 
King,  and  Lord,  whom  I  adore, 
Shall  I  see  thy  face  no  more  ? 

Be  not  angry— I  resign 

Henceforth  all  my  will  to  thine. 

I  consent  that  Thou  depart, 

Thoagh  thine  absence  breaks  my  heart 

Cfo  then,  and  for  e»er,  too ; 

AU  ii  right  that  Thou  wiU  do. 

This  was  just  what  Love  intended ; 
He  was  now  no  more  offended  ; 
Soon  cu  I  became  a  chUd, 
Love  returned  to  me  and  smiled. 
Never  strife  shall  more  betide 
*7\inxt  the  Bridegroom  and  His  bride. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Remarks  on  sanctification  as  compared  with  justification — On  the  importance  of 
striving  after  sanctification — On  the  state  of  Madame  Guyon  at  this  time — Her 
work,  entitled  the  Torrents — Some  sentiments  given  from  it  as  descriptive  of  her 
own  experience — Singular  illustration,  by  which  she  shews  the  difference  between 
common  Christians  and  others — Of  the  depth  of  the  experience  which  is  implied 
in  true  sanctification — On  the  question  whether  all  must  endure  the  same  amount 
of  suffering  in  experiencing  sanctification — Her  poem  on  the  joy  of  the  cross. 

Theologians  very  properly  make  a  distinction  between  justi- 
fication and  sanctification.  The  two  great  moral  and  religious 
elements,  namely,  entire  self-renunciation  and  entire  faith  in 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  are  involved  in  both  of  these  religious 
experience,  and  give  to  them  a  close  relationship ;  without, 
however,  confounding  them  and  making  them  one.  They  are 
related  to  each  other,  without  ceasing  to  be  separate. 

Justification,  while  it  does  not  exclude  the  present,  has  special 
reference  to  the  past,  Sanctification,  which  is  subsequent  to 
justification  in  the  order  of  nature,  has  exclusive  reference  to 
the  present  and  future.  Justification  inquires.  How  shall  the 
sin,  which  is  past,  be  forgiven  ?  Sanctification  inquires,  How 
shall  we  be  kept  from  sin  at  the  present  time  and  in  time  to 
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come  ?  Justification,  in  its  result  upon  individuals,  removes 
the  condemnatory  power  or  guilt  of  sin ;  while  sanctification 
removes  the  power  of  sin  itsell 

No  man  can  be  a  Christian  who  is  not  justified.  But  no  in- 
telligent Christian  can  rest  satisfied  with  justification  alona 
'^He  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness."  fie,  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  has  not  this  hungering  and 
thii-sting  after  a  heart  that  is  sanctified,  has  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  ever  known  the  blessedness  of  a  heart  that 
is  justified.  "  By  their  fruits,"  says  the  Saviour,  "  ye  shall  know 
them."    Sanctification  is  the  fruit. 

A  sanctified  heart  is  only  another  expression  for  a  holy  heart 
A  holy  heart  may  be  described,  I  think,  as  a  heart  ftom  which 
selfishness  is  excluded,  and  which  loves  Gk)d  with  all  its  power 
of  love.  From  this  time  onward,  Madame  Guyon,  who  had 
been  cut  off  from  every  other  resource,  and  had  learned  the 
great  lesson  of  living  by  faith  alone,  professed  to  love  God  with 
such  love. 

Whether  we  call  this  state  of  experience  pure  love  or  perfect 
love,  whether  we  denominate  it  sanctification  or  assurance  of 
faith,  is  perhaps  not  very  essential.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  seemed 
to  her,  without  professing  or  presuming  to  be  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake,  that  she  loved  her  heavenly  Father,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  Saviour  requires  of  us,  with  her  whole  power 
of  loving.  And  accordingly  she  could  no  longer  hesitate  to 
apply  to  herself  some  of  the  strongest  expressions,  descriptive  of 
the  inward  life,  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  She  could 
say,  with  the  Apostle,  ^^  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  fiesh,  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  Gtxl,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for 
me."  (Gal.  ii.  20.)  She  understood,  as  she  never  did  before, 
the  import  of  what  the  same  Apostle  says  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Romans.  ''  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Kpirit ;  for  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  nuide 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  (Bom.  viii.  1, 2, 38, 39.) 
She,  who  a  short  time  before  believed  herself  outcast  and  lost 
for  ever,  had  now  the  faith  and  the  courage — a  courage  based 
upon  faith  and  adorned  witli  the  deepest  humility — ^to  appro- 
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priate  the  beautiful  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter ;  "  lam  per- 
stuxdedy  that  neither  dea^,  nor  li/e,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  ofOod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.*' 

The  Torrents  is  obviously  a  work  drawn  chiefly  from  her  own 
experience.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  she  describes  the  state  of 
her  mind  at  this  period,  without,  however,  making  any  distinct  re- 
ference to  herself,  except  that  she  occasionally  speaks  in  the  first 
person,  as  if  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  style  of  narration  which 
she  had  adopted.     This  is  the  import  of  some  of  her  remarks. 

"  Great  was  the  change  which  I  had  now  experienced ;  but 
still  in  my  exterior  life,  that  part  of  my  life  which  came  under 
the  observation  of  others,  I  appeared  to  them  quite  simple,  un- 
obtrusive, and  common.  And  the  reason  was,  that  my  soul  was 
not  only  brought  into  harmony  with  itself  and  with  Grod,  but 
with  Gk)d's  providences.  In  the  exercise  of  faith  and  love,  I 
endured  and  performed  whatever  came  in  God's  providence,  in 
submission,  in  thankfulness,  and  silence.  I  was  now  in  G<xl 
and  Gk>d  in  me ;  and  where  God  is,  there  is  as  much  simplicity 
as  power.  And  what  I  did  was  done  in  such  simplicity  and 
childlikeness  of  spirit,  that  the  world  did  not  observe  anything 
which  was  much  calculated  to  attract  notice. 

"  I  had  a  deep  peace,  a  peace  which  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  souL  A  peace  which  resulted  from  the  fact,  that  all  my 
desires  were  fulfilled  in  God.  I  desired  nothing;  feared  no- 
thing; willed  nothing.  I  feared  nothing;  that  is  to  say,  I 
feared  nothing,  considered  in  its  ultimate  results  and  relations, 
because  my  strong  faith  placed  God  at  the  head  of  all  perplexi- 
ties and  all  events.  I  desired  nothing  but  what  I  now  had, 
because  I  had  a  full  belief,  that  in  my  present  state  of  mind  the 
results  of  each  moment,  considered  in  relation  to  myself,  consti- 
tuted the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purposes.  I  willed  nothing ; 
meaning  in  the  statement  that  I  had  no  will  of  my  own.  As  a 
sanctifi^  heart  is  always  in  harmony  with  the  divine  provi- 
dences, I  had  no  will  but  the  divine  will,  of  which  such  provi- 
dences are  the  true  and  appropriate  expression.  How  could 
such  a  soul  have  other  than  a  deep  peace, — a  peace  which  was 
not  limited  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  emotional  part  of  our 
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nainrey  but  which  penraded  and  blessed  the  whole  mind  1     No- 
thing seemed  to  diminish  it ;  nothing  troubled  it 

^^  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  in  a  state  in  which  I  could 
not  be  afflicted.  My  physical  system,  my  senses,  had  not  lost 
the  power  of  suffering.  My  natural  sensibilities  were  suscep- 
tible of  being  pained.  Oftentimes  I  suffiered  much.  But  in- 
terioriy,  in  the  centre  of  the  soul,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  there 
was  divine  and  supreme  peace.  The  Iowot  soul,  or  the  soul 
considered  in  its  connexion  with  the  objects  immediately  around 
it^  might  at  times  be  troubled  and  afflicted ;  but  the  higher  or 
centnd  soul,  or  the  soul  considered  in  its  relation  to  Ghxl  and 
the  divine  will,  was  entirely  calm,  trustful,  and  happy.  The 
trouble  at  the  circumference,  originating  in  part  from  a  disor- 
dered physical  constitution,  did  not  affiect  and  disturb  the  divine 
peace  of  the  centre. 

"  One  characteristic  of  this  higher  d^ee  of  experience  was  a 
sense  of  inwarvl  purity.  My  mind  had  such  a  oneness  with  God, 
such  a  unity  with  the  divine  nature,  that  nothing  seemed  to  have 
power  to  soil  it  and  to  diminish  its  purity.  It  experienced  the 
truth  of  that  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  to  the  puro  all  things 
aro  pure.  The  pollution  which  surrounds,  has  no  power  upon 
it ;  as  the  dark  and  impure  mud  does  not  defile  the  sunbeams 
that  shine  upon  it,  which  mther  appear  brighter  and  purer  from 
the  contrast  The  soul,  bright  with  the  brightness  which  comes 
from  God,  seems  to  have  no  knowledge  of  any  darkness  or  evil 
in  itself. 

"  But,  thougli  I  was  so  much  blessed,  I  was  not  conscious  of 
any  merit,  nor  tempted  by  any  suggestions  of  merit  in  myself. 
Indcctl,  I  seemed  to  be  8i>  united  with  God,  so  made  one  with 
the  centro  and  suiu  of  all  gix^d,  that  my  thoughts  did  not  easily 
turn  ujK)n  myself  as  a  distinct  object  of  reflection ;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  would  not  have  been  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  attach 
to  myself  the  ideas  of  desert  or  merit  If  I  had  done  virtuously 
and  meritoriously  by  a  lahoncms  effort^  the  idea  of  merit  would 
uioro  naturally  and  readily  have  suggested  itself,  and  I  might 
have  l)een  tempted  to  indulge  thoughts  of  that  kind.  But  now 
that  God  liad  hecome  the  inward  operator,  and  every  movement 
was  a  movement  originating,  as  it  were,  in  a  divine  inspiration, 
and  as  a  holv  life  had  l^ecome  as  natural  to  me  as  the  life  of 
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nature  formerly  had  been,  I  could  not  well  attribute  to  my- 
self, and  certainly  had  no  disposition  to  attribute  to  myself, 
what  evidently  belonged  to  Gkxi.  To  Him,  and  to  Him  only, 
to  His  goodness  and  His  grace,  I  attributed  all  worthiness,  all 
praise. 

^^  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  my  experience  at  this 
time,  that  I  could  not  move  myself,  or  bring  myself  into  action, 
from  the  principle  of  self,  because  self  was  gone.  I  stood  silent 
and  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  Grod's  providences,  until  the  time 
of  movement  came,  which  was  indicated  by  these  providences. 
Then  I  decided,  when  Otxi  called  me  to  decide,  and  with  God 
to  help  me  to  decide. 

"  From  this  time,  I  found  myself  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
may  be  termed  liberty.  My  mind  experienced  a  remarkable 
facility  in  doing  and  suffering  everything  which  presented  itself 
in  the  order  of  God's  providence.  God's  order  became  its  law. 
In  fulfilling  this  law,  it  experienced  no  inward  repugnance,  but 
fulfilled  its  own  highest  wishes,  and  therefore  could  not  but  be 
conscious  of  the  highest  inward  liberty.  When  the  soul  loses 
the  limit  of  selfishness, — a  limit  which  fixes  the  soul  in  itself, — 
it  has  no  limit  but  in  God,  who  is  without  limits.  What  limit, 
then,  can  be  placed  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  freedom  ? 

"  I  r^ard  the  deprivations  and  the  sufferings  of  Job,  and  his 
subsequent  restoration  to  prosperity  and  to  the  manifestations 
of  the  divine  favour,  as  a  history  which  illustrates,  as  if  in  a 
mirror,  the  process  of  inward  death  and  inward  resurrection 
which  is  experienced  by  those  who  arrive  at  the  state  of  full 
interior  transformation.  God  first  took  away  everything,  and 
then  restored  everything,  as  it  were,  an  hundred  fold.  And  so 
in  the  inward  life.  Our  worldly  possessions,  our  property,  our 
influence,  our  reputation,  our  health,  are  taken  away,  if  God 
sees  it  necessary ;  he  then  smites  our  domestic  and  other  affec- 
tions, which  have  persons  for  their  object^s  rather  than  things, 
either  by  smiting  and  withering  the  affections  in  themselves,  or 
in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  attached.  He  then  proceeds  to 
crucify  the  subject  of  the  divine  operation,  to  any  attachment  to 
and  any  reliance  on  his  outward  works  as  a  ground  of  merit  and 
acceptance.  In  its  death  to  everything  where  self  reigns  instead 
of  God,  the  mind  dies  also  to  any  sense  of  its  own  inward  exer- 
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dses  and  virtues,  so  far  as  they  are  a  grouDd  of  aelf-gratulaiioa 
and  of  interior  complacency.  Nor  does  this  process  stop,  till 
the  life  of  nature,  which  consists  in  inordinate  attachments,  is 
entirely  exterminated.  Bnt  the  sool  cannot  live  without  a 
life  of  some  kind.  There  are  but  two,  and  can  be  but  two 
principles  of  moral  life  in  the  universe ;  one,  which  makes  our- 
selves^ or  ike  most  limited  private  good,  the  centre ;  the  other, 
which  makes  Grod,  who  may  be  called  tiie  Universal  Gh)od,  the 
centre.  And  by  that  necessary  law  which  says,  where  there  is 
life  there  must  be  a  principle  of  life,  when  one  of  these  {nin- 
dples  dies,  the  other  emei^ges  firom  its  state  of  abeyance  and 
inactivity,  and  takes  the  place  of  that  which  has  passed  away. 
So  that  when  sd/^es  in  the  soul,  God  lives ;  wh^i  sd/is  anni- 
hilated, Qod  IB  enthroned. 

"  In  this  state  of  mind  I  did  not  practise  the  virtaeB  as  viriues. 
That  is  to  say,  I  did  not  make  them  distinct  objects  of  contem- 
plation, and  endeavour  to  practise  them,  as  a  person  generally 
does  in  the  b^nnings  of  the  Christian  life,  by  a  separate  and 
constrained  effort  I  seemed  to  practise  them  naturally,  almost 
instinctively.  The  effort,  if  I  had  made  one,  would  have  been 
to  do  otherwise.  It  was  my  life  to  do  them.  Charity,  sincerity, 
truth,  humility,  submission,  and  every  other  virtue,  seemed  to 
be  involved  in  my  present  state  of  mind,  and  to  make  a  part  of 
it ;  being,  each  in  its  appropriate  place,  an  element  of  life." 

Christians  in  a  higher  state  of  religious  experience,  those 
especially  who  are  in  a  state  of  assured  faith  and  love,  may  be 
compared  to  fountains  which  flow  out  of  themselves.  In  the 
language  of  the  Saviour,  the  water  which  is  in  them,  Lb  a  ^'  tceU 
o/wcUer  springing  up  to  everlasting  life  J"  It  is  true,  that^  like 
the  waters  of  Siloa,  which  came  from  the  sides  of  Mount  Sion, 
and  which  were  pleasing  to  Gk>d  and  to  His  people,  they  gene- 
rally flow  softly;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  flow  abun- 
dantly and  constantly.  Nor  is  it  a  small  thing,  that  they  do 
not  flow  in  artificial  channels,  which  men's  hands  have  cut  for 
them,  but  in  those  which  Grod  has  appointed ;  '*  at  their  own 
sweet  will,"  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  and  yet  in  reality 
without  any  will  of  their  own.  And  bearing  life  to  others,  as 
well  as  having  life  in  themselves,  the  trees  grow  and  flowers 
bloom  on  their  banks ;  and  when  the  weary  travell»  comes 
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there,  he  finds  the  cooling  shade  above,  as  well  as  the  refreshing 
draught  beneath. 

The  work  of  sanctification,  wherever  it  exists,  is  a  work  which 
enters  deeply  into  our  nature.  Neither  reason,  nor  experience, 
nor  Scripture,  authorizes  us  to  speak  of  it,  when  it  truly  exists, 
as  a  euperfioial  work ;  that  is  to  say,  a  work  near  the  surface 
and  easy  to  be  done.  It  is  not  the  application  of  something 
which  alters  and  polishes  the  outside  merely.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  remodelling  and  improvement  of  the  old  nature,  so 
much  as  a  renovoMon. 

There  are  some  things,  which  go  under  the  name  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  to  which  that  term  is  not  strictly  applicable.  The  man, 
of  whom  the  Saviour  speaks  in  the  Grospel,  could  say,  very  truly, 
"  Ifaai  twice  in  the  week  ;  I  give  tithes  of  all  I  possess  f  but 
it  is  very  clear,  that  he  was  not  a  man  who  was  approved  and 
accepted.  Many  persons  who  have  subjected  themselves  to  the 
greatest  outward  austerities,  have  complained  that  they  did  not 
experience  that  communion  and  acceptance  with  GK)d,  which 
they  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  their  assiduous  methods  of 
physical  restraint  and  culture. 

There  are  some  persons,  who,  in  addition  to  the  rectification 
of  the  outward  nature,  have  had  a  degree  and  kind  of  inward 
experience  which  is  truly  remarkable.  It  is  not  an  experience, 
which,  properly  speaking,  can  be  described  as  sanctification ; 
but  is  sometimes  taken  for  it  These  persons  have  been  much 
exercised  on  the  subject  of  a  holy  life ;  they  have  experienced 
mndi  anxiety  in  regard  to  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  new 
views  they  have  had,  and  the  inward  victories  they  have  ob- 
tained, have  been  the  subjects  of  a  high  degree  of  joy.  Some- 
times the  joy,  owing  in  part,  I  suppose,  to  some  pecidiarities  of 
mental  character,  is  sudden,  intense,  overwhelming.  They  sup- 
pose themselves  wholly  and  for  ever  conquerors.  Not  being  in 
a  situation  fully  to  analyze  their  feelings,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  make  mistakes,  and  ascribe  wholly  to  grace  what  is 
partly  due  to  nature ;  attributing  to  religion  what  belongs  to 
physical  or  selfish  excitement.  Experience  often  shews,  that 
the  sanctification  which  they  profess  under  such  circumstances, 
has  not  those  elements  of  kindness,  of  forbearance  and  meekness, 
of  permanent  faith  and  of  inward  subjection  and  nothingness. 
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which  are  necessaiy  to  characterize  it  as  tnie.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  saDctification  which  is  evidentlj  limited  and  imperfect, 
because  it  was  not  able  to  reach  and  subdue  that  terrible  refiige 
and  fortress  of  evil,  the  natural  unU, 

If  these  views  are  correct,  they  tend  to  diminish  very  much 
the  danger  sometimes  supposed  to  attend  this  subject,  which, 
in  a  few  words,  is  ttus.  If  we  allow  the  possibility  of  sanctifica- 
tion  in  the  present  life,  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  find  persons 
who  will  profess  this  blessing,  without  possessing  it ;  a  mistake 
which  cannot  well  exist  without  being  more  or  less  injurioua 
The  same  danger  attends  the  doctrine,  that  we  may  possess 
religion  in  any  degree  whatever  short  of  sanctification.  A  man 
may  profess  religion  without  possessing  it,  and  the  mistake  may 
be  very  injurious.  And  in  all  cases  whatever,  where  the  pro- 
fession is  not  accordant  with  the  reality,  those  evils  cannot  fail 
to  follow  which  are  naturally  attendant  upon  error. 

But  if  sanctification  is  such  a  work  as  we  have  represented  it 
to  be,  so  thoroughly  explorative  and  renovating,  and  if  it  be 
generally  understood  to  be  what  it  really  is,  people  will  be  cau- 
tious in  making  the  profession.  At  least,  if  the  profession  is 
fidsely  made,  the  error  will  easily  be  detected.  He,  to  whom 
the  grace  of  sanctification  can  be  truly  ascribed,  is  one  with 
Christ,  and  has  Christ's  dispositions ;  a  man  meek,  contented, 
benevolent,  and  devoutly  acquiescent  in  whatever  bears  the 
stamp  of  providence ;  a  man  who  goes  hither  and  thither  on 
errands  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  without  tumult  and  noise ;  doing 
good  to  others  without  asking  or  expecting  return  ;  in  his  spirit, 
where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells,  divinely  peaceful,  because  he  is 
in  harmony  with  Grod,  and  consequently  in  harmony  with  all 
things  of  which  God  is  the  life.  Such  a  man,  on  his  lips,  his 
countenance,  his  actions,  his  life,  has  a  divine  seal. 

There  is  one  question,  which  naturally  arises  here.  Is  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  undergo  all  which  Madame  Guyon  passed 
through,  in  order  to  experience  these  results  ?  I  think  that 
this  question  may  properly  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Some 
resist  the  operation  of  God,  because  they  are  afraid  of  God ; 
some,  because  in  the  process  of  the  inward  operation  they  do 
not  understand  what  he  is  doing  and  to  what  he  is  tending ; 
and  still  more  because  they  love  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
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world,  more  than  they  love  Grod  and  the  things  of  God.  Re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  creature,  whatever  cause  it  may  arise 
firom,  implies  and  requires  aggressive  acts  of  trial,  of  infliction, 
and  of  reproof,  on  the  part  of  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule.  And 
the  greater  the  resistance,  the  greater  must  be  the  blow  which 
aims  to  subdue  it.    Those  who  resist  much,  will  suffer  much. 

^'  Some  persons  are  not  brought  to  this  state  of  freedom  from 
the  world  and  of  union  with  Grod,  without  passing  through 
exceeding  afflictions,  both  external  and  internal.  And  this 
happens  partly  through  ignorance,  and  partly  and  more  gene- 
rally through  SELF-WILL.  They  are  slow  to  learn  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  equally  reluctant  to  submit  to  its  being  done.  God 
desires  and  intends  that  they  shall  be  His ;  but  the  hour  of 
their  inward  redemption  not  being  fully  come,  they  still  love 
the  world.  They  attach  their  aflfections  first  to  one  object  and 
then  to  another.  They  would  perhaps  be  pleased  to  have  God 
for  their  portion ;  but  they  must  have  something  besides  God. 
In  other  words,  they  vainly  imagine  that  they  would  like  to 
have  Qod  and  their  idols  at  the  same  time.  And  there  they 
remain  for  a  time,  fixed,  obstinate,  inflexible.  But  God  loves 
them.  Therefore,  as  they  will  not  learn  by  kindness,  they  must 
learn  by  terror.  The  sword  of  Providence  and  the  Spirit  is 
applied  successively  to  every  tie  that  binds  them  to  the  world. 
Their  property,  their  health,  their  friends,  all  fall  before  it. 
The  inward  fabric  of  hopes  and  joys,  where  self-love  was 
nourished  and  pride  had  its  nest,  is  levelled  to  the  dust.  They 
are  smitten  within  and  without ;  burned  with  fire ;  overwhelmed 
with  the  waters ;  peeled  and  scathed  and  blasted  to  the  very 
extremity  of  endurance ;  till  they  learn  in  this  dreadful  Baptism 
the  inconsistency  of  the  attempted  worship  of  God  and  Mammon 
at  the  same  time,  and  are  led  to  see,  that  God  is  and  ought  to 
be  the  true  and  only  Sovereign." 

But  souls  in  whom  grace  is  triumphant,  are  not  beyond  or 
above  the  cross.  Such  grace  enables  us  to  bear  the  cross,  but 
it  does  not  deliver  us  from  it.  Christ  was  holy ;  but  He  did 
not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  a  sufierer.  It  was  by  suffering 
that  His  divine  graces  were  tried.  Madame  Guyon  was  willing 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Saviour  whom  she  loved,  and  to  be 
as  He  was.    Christ  had  crowned  her;  and  perhaps  it  was  a 
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crown  of  thoma  But  He  Himself  had  worn  it ;  and  that  was 
enough  to  make  it  infinitely  dear  to  her  heart  Spiritually^ 
she  had  entered  into  rest  But  the  rest  of  earth  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  rest  of  heaven.  If  it  is  the  same  in  its 
nature,  it  is  different  in  its  locality.  The  one  sleeps  amid  roses, 
and  is  wrapped  in  sunshine ;  the  other  has  a  dwelling-place  with 
clouds  and  tempests  for  its  canopy,  with  thorns  and  briars  for  its 
covering.  She  welcomed,  therefore,  the  cross  still,  now  and  in 
all  time  to  come,  till  her  head  should  be  laid  in  the  grave.  The 
following  poem  expresses  some  of  her  sentiments  on  this  subject 

THE  JOT  OF  THE  CROSS. 

LoKO  plunged  in  Borrow,  I  resign 
Mj  Boul  to  that  dear  hand  of  thine, 

Without  reserve  or  fear; 
That  hand  ahall  wipe  my  streaming  eyea  ; 
Or  into  Bmiles  of  glad  surpriae 

Transform  the  &lling  tear. 

My  sole  posaession  is  thy  lo^e ; 
In  earth  beneath,  or  heaven  aboye, 

I  haye  no  other  store ; 
And  though  with  fervent  suit  I  pray, 
And  importune  Thee,  night  and  day, 

I  ask  thee  nothing  more. 

My  rapid  hours  pursue  the  course, 
Prescribed  them  by  love's  sweetest  force, 

And  by  thy  sovereign  will. 
Without  a  wish  to  esci^  my  doom  ; 
Though  still  a  snfferer  from  the  womb, 

And  doomed  to  suffer  still. 

By  thy  command,  where'er  I  stray, 
Sosaow  attends  me  all  my  way, 

A  never-iailing  friend ; 
And,  if  my  sufferings  may  augment 
Thy  praise,  behold  me  well  content. 

Let  Sorrow  still  attend ! 

It  cost  me  no  regpret,  that  she 

Who  followed  Christ,  should  follow  me ; 

And  though,  where'er  she  goes. 
Thorns  spring  spontaneous  at  her  feet, 
I  love  her,  and  extract  a  sweet 

From  all  her  bitter  woes. 
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Adieu !  je  yain  delights  of  earth, 
Insipid  sports,  and  childish  mirth, 

I  taste  no  sweets  in  jou ; 
Unknown  deUghts  art  in  the  eroeSf 
AUjoy  heside  tomeU  dro$$; 

And  Je9u»  thought  ao  too. 

The  Oro89  !  Oh,  ravishment  and  bliss — 
How  grateful  e'en  its  angoish  is  ; 

Its  bitterness  how  sweet  I 
Hiere  every  sense,  and  all  the  mind, 
In  all  her  £Eu:alties  refined. 

Taste  happiness  complete. 

Souls,  once  enabled  to  disdain 
Base,  sublunary  joys,  maintain 

Their  dignity  secure ; 
The  fever  of  desire  is  passed. 
And  love  has  all  its  genuine  taste, 

Is  delicate  and  pure. 

Self-love  no  grace  in  Sorrow  sees, 
Consults  her  own  peculiar  ease  : 

*Tis  all  the  bliss  she  knows ; 
But  nobler  aims  true  Love  employ. 
In  self-denial  is  her  joy, 

In  suffering  her  repose. 

Sorrow  and  Love  go  side  by  side ; 
Nor  height  nor  depth  can  e*er  divide 

Their  heaven-appointed  bands ; 
Those  dear  associates  still  are  one, 
Nor  till  the  race  of  life  is  run. 

Disjoin  their  wedded  hands. 

Jesus,  avenger  of  our  fall. 
Thou  faithfiU  lover,  above  all 

The  cross  have  ever  borne  ! 
0  tell  me, — ^life  is  in  thy  voice,— 
How  much  afflictions  were  thy  choice, 

And  sloth  and  ease  thy  scorn  ! 

Thy  choice  and  mine  shall  he  the  eame^ 
Inapirer  of  thai  holy  flames 

Which  mutt  for  ever  Haze  ! 
To  take  the  cross  and  follow  Thee, 
Where  love  and  duty  lead,  shall  be 

My  portion  and  my  praise. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

T«MfiOffV7  nwertaatj  m  re^EW*!  lo  her  6nsie 
emiermf;  hdo  *  Xvmery — JJeddeB  aoi  to 
/keiaiMO — Prrj(|M«ttk  *A  mairiage — All  mck  prqfQ«ick»f 
— B^Btthu  »tiD  naonlaia  wlut  eoone  to  take — 
tire  tttiirmeat  and  peace — Extract  hfsm 

Is  this  new  and  enooaraging  state  of  her  fedings,  the  qnes- 
tioD  DOW  preaed.  What  course  shoald  she  take  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  ?  When  the  probabilities  of  a  course  of 
action  were  so  balanced  that  she  knew  not  what  to  do,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  principle  with  her  to  remain  patiently  in  her 
present  position,  and  not  to  do  anything.  She  believed,  and 
she  had  some  support  for  her  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
inaction,  or  rather  a  suspension  of  action,  until  Providence  indi- 
cates the  course  to  be  taken,  with  some  degree  of  clearness,  is 
the  only  true  and  safe  action.  At  such  times.  Providence  re- 
quires no  other  kind  of  action  than  that  of  xcaUing. 

And  this  action  is  far  from  being  unimportant,  because  it 
implies  a  resigned  and  submissive  spirit, — a  rejection  of  all 
unholy  motives  and  impulses, — a  sincere  desire  to  know  the 
truth, — and  a  recognition  of  Grod's  readiness  to  impart  it.  In- 
deed, to  make  men  wait  submissively  and  patiently  until  He 
sees  fit  to  permit  and  authorize  their  action  in  subordination  to 
His  own  time  and  manner  of  action,  is  a  part,  and  a  merciful 
and  important  part,  of  God's  discipline  of  His  children  here  on 
earth. 

The  first  plan  which  suggested  itself  to  her  mind,  was  to  ar- 
range her  aifairs  and  to  go  into  a  nunnery.  There,  in  retirement 
and  silence,  it  seemed  to  her,  as  she  looked  at  the  subject  on  its 
first  being  presented  to  her  consideration,  that  she  might  serve 
Gtod  and  benefit  her  fellow-creatures,  without  the  hazards  to 
which  she  had  formerly  been  exposed.  Many  were  the  names 
cherished  in  her  own  personal  recollections,  many  were  the  names 
celebrated  in  history,  of  those,  worn  out  with  the  cares  and  sor- 
rows of  the  world,  who  had  thus  sought  Grod  and  that  peace  of 
GK>d  which  passes  underKtanding,  in  places  of  religious  seclusion. 
She  thought  of  Genevieve  Granger,  her  associate  and  adviser  in 
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religion ;  she  thought  of  her  own  sainted  sister,  who  first  watched 
over  and  instructed  her  in  the  Ursuline  seminary ;  the  Marys 
and  the  Catharines  of  other  times,  the  De  Chantals  and  the  St. 
Theresas,  came  to  recollection.  But  she  had  already  learned, 
that  God  moves  in  His  providences.  And  it  required  no  great 
reach  of  thought  to  conclude,  that  those  who  go  to  the  convent, 
or  any  other  place,  without  being  led  there  by  the  wisdom  and 
signature  of  an  overruling  providence,  will  fail  to  find  God, 
whatever  may  be  the  professed  object  of  their  search,  either  as 
the  guide  or  the  end  of  their  journey.  She  had  religion  enough 
to  know,  that  there  was  another  and  a  higher  question  first  to  be 
answered.  And  that  question  was,  What  is  God's  will  ?  Look- 
ing at  this  proposed  course  in  the  light  of  the  divine  wiU,  and, 
in  order  to  know  that  will,  considering  it  in  its  connexion  with 
what  she  owed  to  her  fcunily  and  the  world,  she  decided  against  it. 

The  situation  of  her  children,  in  particular,  had  weight  in  this 
decision.  The  two  youngest  were  of  an  age  which  seemed  to 
demand  an  oversight  from  her,  if  not  especially  her  personal 
attention.  She  intimates,  that  her  husband's  death  did  not  leave 
her  entirely  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  course  she  might  choose. 
She  was  still  the  head  of  a  family,  and  could  not  disregard  the 
claims  and  duties  of  that  responsible  relation.  "  I  was  still  re- 
stricted in  my  movements,"  she  says,  "  in  having  two  children 
given  me  in  so  short  a  time  before  my  husband's  death.  If  it 
had  been  otherwise,  if  I  had  been  left  with  my  eldest  son  alone, 
I  should  probably  have  placed  him  at  some  college,  and  have 
gone  myself  into  the  Convent  of  the  Benedictines.  But  the 
rituation  of  my  younger  children  precluded  all  thoughts  of  this 
kind.     Gkxi  had  other  designs  upon  me." 

Among  other  things  presented  for  her  consideration,  was  the 
question  of  a  second  marriage.  Proposals  were  made  to  her  by 
three  di£ferent  persons.  At  the  middle  age  of  life,  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  with  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence  and  refined 
culture,  and  entitled  to  move  in  the  leading  circles  of  society,  the 
question  was  one  which  brought  itself  home  to  her  situation, 
her  sympathies,  and  her  prospects  of  usefulness.  Carrying  this 
matter,  as  she  did  everything  else,  to  God,  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  called  to  another  sphere  of  responsibility 
and  duty.     The  question,  independently  of  the  individuals  who 
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ici«i^itliery  was  decided  ODgaKnlprmci|4e&.  Sie»j!i,  ^Tbere 
wm  aoe  of  these  pefsooo,  in  pankolar,  wbose  li%h  birth  and 
amiable  extemr  qnaKtiw,  m^fat,  nnder  odwr  drcmwIaDoeB, 
hare  had  an  infhiRnfap  od  mj  incBiBUiow*  But  I  was  leaotred 
to  be  God's  alone.' 

Thus  bidding  adien  to  die  worid,  withoot  shottii^  heiself  out 
oi  the  world,  she  awaited  die  oonrae  of  erenta.  Her  pvesent 
position,  howerer,  pleasant  in  manj  respects,  and  hn*  {wesent 
field  of  laboor,  comparatiTeljr  limited,  did  not  satiafy  h».  That 
is  to  say,  she  had  an  inward  conTiction,  withoot  being  discon- 
tented or  anxioos,  that  the  porpoees  of  God  were  not  fulfilled  in 
it  She  seemed  to  see  a  hand  in  the  doads,  whidi  bedconed  her 
away ;  bat  she  knew  not  whither.  There  seemed  to  be  a  voice 
in  her  spirit,  a  voice  ottered  secretly  bat  aothoritadTdy,  whidi 
said,  that  there  were  other  daties  and  oAer  croeses^  bdcwe  her. 
Providence  had  not  unfolded  its  intentiona  But  she  knew  that 
the  sign  of  Qod  would  be  written  on  her  awakened  spirit  in  His 
own  good  time. 

Meanwhile  she  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  comparative  retire- 
ment and  rest.  It  was  now  the  summer  ot  1680.  ^  Oh,  my 
Lord,"  she  says,  ^^  what  happiness  did  I  not  largely  taste,  in  my 
Holitude  and  with  my  little  family,  where  nothing  interrupted 
my  tranquillity.  Living  near  Paris,  but  out  of  its  limits,  I  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  dty.  My 
younger  children  were  of  an  age  which  did  not  require  from  me 
much  personal  care  and  attention,  especially  as  I  was  assisted  in 
taking  care  of  them  by  persons  well  qualified  for  that  office. 
Disburdened  of  the  sorrows  which  had  so  long  borne  me  down, 
and  availing  myself  of  these  propitious  circumstances,  I  often 
retired  into  a  forest  near  my  residence ;  and  many  were  the 
hours  and  days  of  religious  communion  and  happiness  which  I 
imssed  there."  In  the  simple  and  afiecting  language  of  one  of 
her  poems, — 

"  I  Core  swcctlj  forgetting  and  wholly  forgot 
By  the  world  and  itM  turhulent  throng, 
The  birdM  and  the  streamM  lend  me  many  a  note, 
'Jliat  aidi  meditation  and  song. 

Yfl  dciolate  ■conei,  to  your  tolitade  led, 
My  life  I  in  praiios  employ, 
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Aud  scarce  know  the  source  of  the  tears  that  I  shed, 
Whether  springing  from  sorrow  or  joy. 

Though  awfully  silent,  and  shaggy,  and  rude, 

I  am  charmed  with  the  peace  ye  afford  ; 
Your  shades  are  a  temple  where  none  will  intrude, 

The  abode  of  my  lover  and  Lord. 

Ah  !  send  me  not  back  to  the  race  of  mankind, 

Perversely  by  folly  beguiled  ; 
For  where  in  the  crowds  I  have  left  shall  I  find 
The  spirit  and  heart  of  a  child  ? 

Here  let  me,  though  fixed  in  a  desert,  be  free, 

A  little  one,  whom  they  despise  ; 
Though  lost  to  the  world,  if  in  union  with  Thee, 

I  am  holy,  and  happy,  and  wise." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1680 — ^Bemarkable  incident  in  a  church  at  Paris — Effect  of  it  on  her  mind — Con- 
sulted by  a  person  on  the  subject  of  going  on  a  mission  to  Siam — Asks  his  opinion 
on  her  proposed  plan  of  going  on  a  mission  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva — His 
advice — ^Visit  of  Bishop  D'Aranthon  at  Paris — Consults  him  on  the  subject — Dc> 
cides  to  leave  Paris  for  Qex,  a  town  not  far  from  (Geneva — Her  charities  during 
the  scarcity  in  the  winter  of  1680 — Her  efforts  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others — 
Preparations  for  departure — Trials  of  mind — Her  remarks  upon  them  and  upon 
the  opinions  formed  of  her  by  others. 

It  is  to  this  period,  either  the  summer  or  early  in  the  autumn 
1680,  that  we  refer  the  following  incident  "  I  was  obliged," 
she  says,  "  to  go  to  Paris  about  some  business.  Having  entered 
into  a  church  that  was  very  dark,  I  went  up  to  the  first  confessor 
I  found  there.  I  did  not  know  him.  I  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore, and  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  made  a  simple  and  short 
confession  ;  but  with  the  confessor  himself,  aside  from  the  reli- 
gious act  in  which  he  had  aided  me,  I  did  not  enter  into  conver- 
sation. And  accordingly,  he  surprised  me  much  in  saying  of  his 
own  accord,  *  I  know  not  who  you  are,  whether  maid,  wife,  or 
widow  ;  but  I  feel  a  strong  inward  emotion  to  exhort  you  to  do 
what  the  Lord  has  made  known  to  you  that  He  requires  of  you. 
I  have  nothing  else  to  say.' 

"  I  answered  him,  Father,  I  am  a  widow,  who  have  little 
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diiklren.  What  ebe  could  God  require  of  me,  bat  to  take  due 
care  of  them  in  thdr  educatioD  ?  He  replied,  *  I  know  nothing 
about  this.  You  know  if  God  manifests  to  tou  that  He  requires 
something  of  you,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  whidi  ought  to 
hinder  you  from  doing  His  wilL  One  muei  leave  one's  children 
to  do  thU:" 

This  remark,  coining  in  this  unexpected  manner,  toudied  her 
in  a  point  of  great  interest.  The  oonyiction,  originating  under 
other  and  higher  than  earthly  influences,  had  gradually  formed 
itself  in  her  mind,  that  she  must  leaTe  h^  present  resid^ice,  and 
labour  somewhere  at  a  distance,  she  knew  not  where.  But  hoir 
could  she  leave  her  children  ?  Tins  question  caused  her  some 
perplexity  ;  but  she  was  not  long  in  perceiiing,  that  it  is  easier 
to  the  holy  mind  to  leave  one's  children,  however  strong  their 
claim  upon  the  aflfections,  than  to  leave  any  path  of  duty  which 
Grod's  providence  clearly  points  out  The  words  which  she  had 
heard  under  circumstances  so  singular,  reminded  her  of  the 
words  of  the  Saviour,  uttered  and  recorded  for  all  times  and  all 
occasions :  ^  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me  ;  andhe  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  them 
me,  is  not  toorthy  ofmeT     (Matt  x.  37,  38.) 

In  her  deliberations,  she  had  nearly  concluded,  though  with 
some  doubts,  that  she  was  called  to  religious  labours  in  that  part 
qX.  France  and  Savoy  which  borders  on  the  Bepnblic  of  Genevai 
and  perhaps  in  Geneva  itself.  K,  in  the  present  state  of  her 
affiuTB,  she  could  not  very  conveniently,  or  consistently,  go  on  a 
strictly  foreign  mission,  and  devote  herself  to  labours  among  the 
unchristianized  heathen,  (one  of  the  plans  which,  there  is  some 
reason  to  think,  suggested  itself  at  this  period  to  her  mind,)  she 
would,  by  labouring  in  the  distant  and  rude  towns  and  provinces 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  sustain  a  position  of  benevolent 
action  hartUy  less  trying  in  itseU*,  or  less  beneficial  in  its  coose- 
qiienoes.  While  deliberating  on  this  subject,  she  was  visited  by 
a  religious  friend  from  a  distance,  who  came  to  her  house,  in 
paH,  to  consult  her  on  a  design  of  going  on  a  religious  mission 
to  Siaro.  With  some  reluctance,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  ex- 
idained,  he  opened  the  subject.  As  he  was  a  man,  whose  age 
and  infirmities  seemed  to  disqualify  him  for  so  difficult  and  dis- 
tant an  enterprise,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  diaoourage  him. 
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But  said  she  to  her  friend,  '^  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  Qod 
has  sent  you  here  not  merely  to  get  an  opinion  in  regard  to  your 
mission,  but  to  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  mine.  I  need  your 
assistance,  and  must  lay  your  services  under  contribution.  I 
desire  you  to  give  me  your  advice."  Her  religious  friend  kept 
the  subject  under  consideration  for  some  days ;  and  having  added 
prayer  to  deliberation,  he  at  last  gave  an  opinion  favourable  to 
her  plans,  subject  only  to  this  condition,  that  she  should  first 
submit  the  matter  to  Bishop  D'Aranthon,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  although  he  resided  at  the  city  of  Anneci, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Geneva,  and  under  whose  directions  she 
would  naturally  be  placed  in  going  into  that  pai-t  of  France.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  this  person,  that  if  D'Aranthon  approved,  she 
should  go  ;  but  if  not,  as  he  was  in  a  situation  especially  fitted 
to  judge  of  it,  she  should  give  up  the  design. 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  she  readily  assented.  It  seemed 
so  important  to  ascertain  fully  the  views  of  Bishop  D'Aranthon, 
and  such  was  the  interest  felt  by  this  person  himself,  that  he 
offered  to  go  personally  to  the  city  of  Anneci,  and  lay  the  subject 
before  him.  Madame  Guyon  hesitated  somewhat,  because,  al- 
though he  was  full  of  religious  fervour,  and  wished  to  spend 
his  last  days  in  attempting  to  convert  the  Siamese,  he  was  phy- 
sically unfitted,  at  his  period  of  life,  to  endure  much  hardship. 
While  they  were  thus  considering,  two  travellers,  both  of  them 
religious  persons,  called  with  no  object  apparently  but  that  of 
resting,  and  stated  that  Bishop  D'Aranthon  was  then  in  Paria 
He  had  been  there  some  weeks ;  but  living  much  retired,  she 
had  not  heard  it. 

D'Aranthon  was  a  humble,  sincere  man.  As  Protestants,  we 
would  naturally  consider  him  to  be  in  some  errors ;  but  he  had 
the  great  merit  of  being  sincere.  The  people,  over  whose  reli- 
gious interests  he  presided,  were  for  the  most  part  a  poor  people, 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  simple  in  their  thoughts 
and  manners.  They  dwelt  partly  in  Savoy  and  partly  in  France ; 
in  sterile  but  romantic  regions,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpine 
ranges.  Sympathizing  with  a  people,  whose  lot  could  be  miti- 
gated and  rendered  happy  only  by  the  influences  of  religion,  he 
loved  them,  and  labour^  most  sincerely  and  faithfully.  And  it 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  find  any  person,  especially 
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sodi  a  woman  as  Hadame  Gnroii,  willii^  to  oo-opoafte  with  him 
in  ^ireading  amot^  them  the  knowledge  of  Jesos  Christ 

In  Paris,  Madame  Goyon  visited  him  without  dehiy,  and  she 
speaks  oi  bat  one  visit  to  him.  The  aaUMNr  of  the  life  of  lyAr- 
anthon  says,  that  there  were  a  nomber  of  interviews.  This  was 
probably  the  case.  The  good  Bish<^  received  h^  frankly  and 
kindly.  She  stated  her  sitnation ;  the  experience  she  had  passed 
through  ;  and  her  fixed  purpose  to  devote  herself  to  the  service 
of  Gk)d.  But  how  and  where,  she  knew  not ;  except  that  the 
concarrence  of  providences,  combined  with  something  within  h^, 
seemed  to  indicate,  that  she  mighty  perhaps^  labour  profitably  in 
the  distant  part  of  France,  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  Savoy, 
which  was  included  within  his  diocese.  It  had  occurred  to  her 
also,  as  a  thing  which  might  be  proper  to  be  done,  to  employ  the 
substance  which  Grod  had  given  her,  in  forming  a  charitable 
establishment  for  the  resort  of  those  who  might  be  found  truly 
willing  to  serve  Ood,  and  who  might  need  such  aid.  ^  The 
Bishop,"  she  says,  "  approved  my  design." 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  no  desire  but  that  of  accom- 
plishing Grod's  will,  she  was  enabled,  in  the  spirit  of  consecraticm 
and  of  prayer,  to  bring  this  matter,  which  had  occupied  much 
of  her  thoughts,  to  a  decision.  She  determined,  in  concurrence 
with  D'Aranthon,  and  also  Father  La  Combe,  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  residing  in  that  part  of  the  country,  she  thought 
it  proper  to  consult  by  letter,  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  as  soon  as  her  afiairs  could  be  adjusted,  and  reside  at  Oex, 
until  Providence  should  indicate  some  other  field  of  labour, 
(jrex  is  in  the  extreme  east  of  France,  within  the  modem  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  distant  only  twelve  miles  from  Greneva.  It  is  a 
town  of  some  note,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St  Claude, 
one  of  the  summits  which  constitute  the  celebrated  Alpine  range, 
called  the  Jura  mountains. 

As,  however,  the  arrangements  for  so  long  a  journey,  and  so 
complete  a  change  could  not  be  fully  made,  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  it  was  determined  to  postpone  her  departure  till  the 
spring  or  summer  of  the  next  year.  Meanwhile,  however,  she 
was  not  idle.  In  addition  to  the  cares  and  labours  incident  to 
her  removal,  she  declined  no  labour,  which  the  warmest  Chris- 
tian charity  and  fidelity  requireil  her  U>  undertake  for  othern. 
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In  the  winter  of  1680,  which  was  veiy  long  and  severe,  there 
was  a  scarcity  in  France.  Amid  the  dense  population  of  Paris 
and  its  suburbs,  it  might  perhaps  be  denominated  a  famine. 
Aroused  by  the  cries  of  distress,  Madame  Guyon  made  every 
efifort  to  relieve  the  many  persons  who  stood  in  need.  For  a 
considerable  time  she  distributed  some  hundreds  of  loaves  of 
bread  at  her  house  every  week,  besides  charities  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature.  In  addition,  she  made  arrangements  for  a  number 
of  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  kept  them  at  work.  Grod  enabled 
her  to  do  it. 

Grod  not  only  gave  her  strength  and  means  to  do  it,  but  she 
adds,  that  He  ^'  gave  such  blessings  to  my  alms,  that  I  did  not 
find  that  my  family  lost  anything  by  it."  "  True  charity,"  she 
remarks  further,  "  instead  of  wasting  or  lessening  the  substance 
of  the  donor,  blesses,  increases,  and  multiplies  it  profusely.  If 
men  fully  understood  and  believed  this,  how  much  that  is  now 
uselessly  dissipated,  would  be  given  to  the  poor,  which  would 
scarcely  bless  those  who  might  receive  it  more  than  those  who 
might  give." 

During  the  time  intervening  between  her  decision  to  leave 
Paris  and  her  departure,  she  was  assiduous  also,  although  in  a 
somewhat  private  manner,  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others.  She 
mentions  a  number  of  individuals,  and  one  whole  family  in  par- 
ticular, whom  she  thinks  she  was  the  means  of  greatly  benefit- 
ing in  this  respect.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  repeat  her 
statements,  as  the  cases  were  similar  to  many  others  to  which 
she  alludes  in  the  course  of  her  history ;  but  they  shew,  that  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence,  the  principle  of  doing  good,  had  taken 
strong  and  permanent  possession  of  her  mind.  True  Christi- 
anity, although  it  disclaims  action  in  its  own  strength  and  its 
own  way,  is,  I  should  say,  operative.  The  righteous  shall  say 
unto  the  Saviour  at  the  last  day,  "Lord,  when  saw  we  thee 
an  hungered  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ? 
When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and 
clothed  thee  ?  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and 
came  unto  thee  ?  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto 
them :  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  ha/ve  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

As  her  departiire  api)roached,  she  made  every  preparation 
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proper  and  necenary.  Some  important  anangements  were  to 
be  made  as  to  her  property,  of  which  ahe  regarded  heradf  as 
merely  the  stewardess ;  and  while,  therefore,  she  conld  not  em* 
ploy  it  in  personal  gratifications  on  the  one  hand,  she  conld  not 
wholly  n^lect  it  on  the  other.  These  arrangements  she  does 
not  cleariy  specify ;  but  they  were  nodoubtedly  such  as  would 
commend  themselyes  to  Christian  truth  and  benevolence.  In 
making  them  she  did  not  forget  the  needy.  She  made  such 
provision  as  seemed  to  be  desirable,  for  those  friends  and  rela- 
tives, as  well  as  others,  whom  ProvidcDce  bad  made  especially 
dependent  on  her.  Her  two  sons  she  placed  in  the  care  of  per- 
sons who  would  be  likely  to  see  everything  done,  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  done,  for  their  morals  and  educa- 
tion.    Her  little  daughter  it  was  her  intention  to  take  with  her. 

But  she  experienced,  at  this  juncture,  some  trials,  both  inward 
and  outward.  Clear  as  the  course  which  she  had  proposed  to 
pursue  was  to  her  own  mind,  and  strongly  as  it  was  approved 
by  many  religious  persons  in  whom  she  had  confidence,  there 
were  others  to  whom  it  appeared  objectionable.  "  One  day,** 
she  says,  "  when  I  was  thinking  over  my  plans,  I  found  myself 
looking  at  them  in  the  human  light  rather  than  in  God's  light^ 
and  I  found  myself  tempted  and  staggered.  The  thought  arose, 
perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  At  this  moment  an  Ecclesiastic  came 
in,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  my  house,  and  said  to  me 
very  promptly,  that  the  undertaking  was  rash  and  ill-advised. 
I  confess  that  I  had  some  feelings  of  discouragement. 

"  But  going  to  my  Bible,  to  see  what  light  I  could  find  there, 
I  opened  at  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  foiirteenth  verse,  as 
follows :  *  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel  I 
will  help  you,  saith  the  Lord,  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.'  And  opening  a  little  farther  on,  at  the  forty-third 
chapter,  I  read  as  follows :  *  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee.  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou 
shalt  not  be  burnt ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee ; 
for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  GJod,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.' 
As  I  thus  read,  my  heart  was  strengthened.  My  doubts  fled 
away.  Relying  on  God,  what  occasion  had  I  to  fear  ?  I  resolved 
to  go,  although  I  might  api>ear  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  re- 
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gardless  of  the  censures  of  those,  who  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
a  servant  of  Gh)d,  and  to  receive  and  obey  his  orders." 

Her  trial  in  regard  to  her  children  was  very  considerable ;  but 
she  was  enabled,  through  grace,  entirely  to  surmount  it  She 
loved  them ;  "  especially,"  she  says,  "  my  youngest  son.  I  saw 
him  inclined  to  good,  and  everything  seemed  to  favour  the  hopes 
I  had  conceived  of  him.  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  risk  of 
leaving  him  to  another's  education.  My  daughter  I  desired 
to  take  with  me,  though  she  was  at  this  time  ill  of  a  very  tedi- 
ous fever.  Providence  was  pleased,  however,  so  to  order  it,  that 
she  recovered  her  health  in  season  to  take  the  journey  with  me. 
The  ties  with  which  God  held  me  closely  united  to  Himself, 
were  infinitely  stronger  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  laws 
of  my  sacred  marriage,  in  which  I  had  given  myself  to  the  Lord, 
to  be  His  in  the  most  sacred  and  intimate  relations,  obliged  me 
to  give  up  aU,  to  follow  my  spouse  whithersoever  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  call  me  after  Him.  Though  from  time  to  time  I 
had  doubts  and  trials  of  mind,  before  I  went  upon  this  religious 
mission,  I  ought  to  say,  that  after  my  departure,  I  never  doubted 
of  its  being  God's  will  that  I  should  go. 

"And  though  men,  who  judge  of  things  only  according  to  the 
success  which  follows  them,  have  taken  occasion,  from  my  sub- 
sequent disgraces  and  sufferings,  to  judge  of  my  calling,  and  to 
run  it  down  as  error,  illusion,  and  imagination,  it  is  that  very 
persecution,  and  the  multitude  of  strange  crosses  it  has  drawn 
upon  me,  (of  which  this  imprisonment  which  I  now  suffer  is 
onCy*)  which  have  confirmed  me  in  the  certainty  of  its  truth 
and  validity.  Nay,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  the 
resignation  which  I  have  made  of  everything,  is  in  pure  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  wiU,  The  Gospel  effectually,  in  this  point, 
shews  itself  to  be  true,  which  has  promised  to  those  that  shall 
leave  all  for  the  love  of  God,  *  an  hundred-fold  in  this  life,  and 
persecutions  also.' 

"  And  have  not  I  infinitely  more  than  an  hundred-fold,  in  so 
entire  a  possession  as  Thou,  my  God,  hast  taken  of  me ;  in  that 
unshaken  firmness  which  thou  givest  me  in  my  sufferings ;  in 
that  perfect  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  a  fiuious  tempest,  which 

*  She  wrote  thin  when  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  the  <^onvcnt  of  St.  Marie,  in 
Paris. 
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assaults  me  on  every  side ;  in  that  unspeakable  joy,  enlarged- 
ness,  and  liberty,  which  I  enjoy,  at  the  very  time  of  an  im- 
prisonment which  is  rigorous  and  severe?  I  have  no  desire 
that  my  imprisonment  should  end  before  the  right  time.  I 
love  my  chains.  Everything  is  equal  to  me,  as  I  have  no  will 
of  my  own,  but  purely  the  love  and  will  of  Him  who  possesses 
me.  My  senses  indeeil  have  not  any  relish  for  such  things; 
but  my  heart  is  separated  from  them,  and  borne  over  them ; 
and  my  perseverance  is  not  of  myself,  but  of  Him  who  is  my 
life ;  so  that  I  can  say  with  the  Apostle,  ^  It  is  no  more  I  thai 
live^  but  Jesus  Christ  that  liveth  in  me.'  And  if  His  life  is  in 
me,  80  ray  life  is  in  HiuL  It  is  He  in  whom  I  live,  cmd  move, 
and  have  my  being" 


CHAPTER   XX. 

July  1681,  leaves  Paris — Manner  of  leaving  and  reasons  of  it — Her  companions — 
References  to  her  little  child,  who  makes  crosses  and  fastens  them  to  her  mother's 
garments,  and  then  weaves  a  crown  for  her — Stops  at  the  town  of  Corbeil — Meets 
there  the  Franciscan,  who  had  formerly  been  instrmnental  in  her  conversion — 
Conversation  with  him — Sails  for  Melun — Meditations  on  her  situation — Refer- 
ences to  her  poetry — Poem  illustrative  of  her  situation  and  feelings. 

She  left  Paris,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  early  in 
July  1681.  Considerable  opposition  to  her  designs  manifested 
itself  in  some  quarters,  which  rendered  it  possible,  at  least,  that 
efforts  might  be  secretly  and  perhaps  violently  made  to  prevent 
her  departure.  Her  half-brother,  La  Mothe,  who  seems  to  have 
felt  that  he  had  some  claims,  or  at  least  some  expectations,  on 
her  property,  had  influence  in  high  places,  especially  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  influence  with  the  king.  This 
influence  he  might  employ  against  her.  That  was  not  a  period 
when  much  regard  was  paid  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Not 
unfrequently  persons,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  given  but 
little  occasion  for  being  so  treated,  were  seized  suddenly  and 
sent  to  the  prison  of  Vincennes,  or  the  Bastile,  by  orders  secretly 
and  maliciously  obtained. 

Madame  Gnyon  knew  this ;  and  at  a  later  period  she  had 
exiKTience  of  it.     She  thought  it  best,  therefore,  not  to  place 
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herself  in  a  situation  where  any  attempt  of  this  kind  could  be 
made  upon  her.  Accordingly  she  departed  privately  from  Paris, 
in  a  boat  on  the  river  Seine ;  a  method  of  conveyance  which 
would  be  likely  to  escape  notice  and  to  elude  pwsuit.  She 
departed  from  Paris  with  her  little  daughter  five  years  of  age, — 
herself  a  widow, — attended  only  by  a  devout  woman,  whom  she 
calls  Sister  Gtemier,  and  two  female  domestics ;  one  of  whom,  I 
suppose,  was  the  maid-servant,  to  whom  God  gave  so  much  of 
her  spirit,  and  who  shared  for  many  years  her  labours  and  im- 
prisonments. 

She  went  forth  with  a  definite  object ;  but  still  she  might 
say  in  some  sense,  that  she  went  forth  "  not  knowing  whither 
she  went."  She  was  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age, 
and  had  been  trained  to  the  Christian  warfare  by  a  discipline, 
inward  as  well  as  outward,  which  eminently  fitted  her  both  for 
duty  and  trial.  Home  and  friends  she  might  be  said  to  know 
no  more ;  she  became  a  representative  of  what  she  aptly  calls 
the  "apostolic  life,"  with  the  world  for  her  country,  and  all 
mankind  for  her  brethren.  From  this  time  also  we  may  number 
what  she  calls  her  "  years  of  banishment"  Wanderings,  perse- 
cutions, imprisonments,  exile,  were  her  portion. 

Alone  upon  the  waters,  she  adored  and  rejoiced  in  Qod  in 
silence.  Still  there  was  something  within  her,  which  whispered 
intimations  of  sadness  to  her  heart.  Her  situation  seemed  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  went  up,  for  the 
last  time,  to  Jerusalem.  "  I  go  bound,"  he  says,  "  in  the  spirit 
unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me 
there ;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesses  in  every  city,  saying, 
thai  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me!'  Her  little  daughter, 
afterwards  the  Countess  of  Vaux,  and  by  a  second  marriage  the 
Duchess  of  Sully,  then  a  little  child,  sat  in  the  boat,  and  em- 
ployed herself  in  cutting  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  she  had 
gathered  on  the  river  banks,  or  as  they  had  floated  by  on  the 
water,  into  the  shape  of  crosses.  In  this  way  she  made  a  great 
number;  and  then,  apparently  unconscious  of  what  she  was 
doing,  she  went  and  fastened  many  of  them  to  the  garments  of 
her  mother.  Her  mother,  at  first,  did  not  particularly  notice 
what  she  was  doing ;  but  directing  her  attention  to  it  soon 
afterwards,  she  found  herself  almost  literally  covered  with  crosses. 
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which  her  Utile  daughter  had  thus  made.  Having  borne  the 
crosB  in  times  past,  and  seeing  but  little  prospect  of  a  different 
resnlt  in  future,  she  could  not  help  looking  on  the  act  of  her 
child  as  a  sort  of  symbol  and  foreshadowing  of  what  she  would 
be  called  to  endive.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of 
Sister  Ghunier,  who  remarked  to  Madame  Guyon,  ^'  The  doings 
of  this  child  appear  to  be  mysterious."  And  turning  to  the 
child,  she  said,  *''  My  pretty  child,  give  me  some  crosses  too." 
"No,"  she  said ;  "  they  are  all  for  my  dear  mother."  But  she 
gjwe  her  one  to  stop  her  importunity. 

But  what  was  the  surprise  of  Madame  Guyon,  when  she  saw 
her  daughter  a  little  afterwards  weaving  together  a  crown  of 
leaves  and  river  flowers.  When  she  had  completed  it,  she  came 
and  insisted  on  placing  the  crown  upon  her  head;  saying, 
^  After  the  cross  you  shall  be  croumed"  This  perfected  the 
symbol.  First  the  trial,  and  then  the  reward ;  the  night  of 
luffliction  succeeded  by  the  dawning  and  the  noon-day  of  joy. 
First  the  Cross,  and  then  the  Crown.  This  gave  the  transaction, 
though  the  doing  of  a  little  child,  the  character  of  a  sign  of 
Providence.  And  though  "  bonds  and  afflictions"  awaited  her, 
she  could  add,  with  the  Apostle,  "  none  of  these  things  move 
me  ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  me^  so  thai  I  might  finish 
my  course  with  Joy" 

Their  boat  stopped  at  Corbeil ;  a  pleasant  town  of  some  size, 
seventeen  miles  from  Paris.  Her  stay  was  short.  But  she  met 
there  the  pious  Franciscan,  whose  conversation  had  been  so 
much  blessed  to  her  in  the  early  part  of  her  religious  history. 
She  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  for  many  years ; 
and  had  long  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  valuable  of  her  religious  friends.  Their  interview  recalled 
many  pleasant  recollections,  and  was  calculated  to  fill  their 
hearts  with  gratitude.  She  related  the  dealings  of  GKxl,  which 
had  resulted  in  her  present  design.  She  was  now  on  her  way  to 
seek  out  and  to  labour  with  the  rude  inhabitants  in  the  extreme 
eastern  imit  of  France.  The  Franciscan,  now  advanced  in  years 
and  mature  in  judgment,  approved  her  plans,  and  invoked  the 
divine  blessing  upon  them. 

Once  more  upon  the  Seine,  she  saw  with  pleasure  the  impulse 
of  oar  and  sail     The  tree  grew  upon  the  banks ;  the  flower 
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bent  its  stalk  to  the  waters ;  the  breeze  wafted  odoui*s ;  the  birds 
sung  Id  the  branches.  But  there  was  nothing  which  she  could 
dissociate  from  God ;  in  aU  she  heard  God's  voice ;  in  aU  she 
saw  God's  glory.  She  saw  the  husbandman  as  he  went  to  his 
home,  his  cottage  beneath  the  trees  on  the  river's  bank ;  and 
she  could  not  help  thinking,  in  the  secret  of  her  heart,  that 
earth  had  no  home  for  her.  But  though  a  pilgrim,  she  was  not 
alone ;  though  homeless,  she  had  a  habitation  not  made  with 
hands. 

The  state  of  her  mind,  as  it  existed  at  this  period,  is  found 
delineated  in  her  poems,  as  well  as  in  her  autobiography.  No 
person  but  a  Christian  of  confirmed  and  thorough  piety  could 
have  written  the  following  beautiful  stanzas,  evidently  drawn 
from  her  own  experience.  Poetry  is  the  Jieart  eocpressed;  or, 
at  all  events,  there  is  no  poetry  where  there  is  no  heart.  The 
poetry  of  Madame  Guyou,  whatever  defects  may  attach  to  it, 
has  the  merit  of  expressing  precisely  what  she  wds^  and  what 
she/eU.  These  stanzas  are  emphatically  the  sentiments  of  the 
day  and  the  hour ;  the  spirit  and  voice  of  the  world's  wanderer 
and  the  world's  benefactor. 

GOD  EVERYWHERE  TO  THE  SOUL  THAT  LOVES  HIM. 

Oh  Thou,  by  long  experience  tried, 
Near  whom  no  grief  can  long  alnde ; 
Mjr  Lord  I  how  full  of  sweet  content, 
I  pan  my  years  cf  banishment. 

All  scenes  alike  engaging  prove, 
To  souls  impressed  with  sacred  love ; 
Where'er  they  dwell,  they  dwell  in  Thee, 
In  heaven,  in  earth,  or  on  the  sea. 

7b  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time ; 
My  country  is  in  every  dime ; 
lean  he  calm  and  fret  from  care 
On  any  shore^  since  Ood  is  there, 

IVhUe  place  toe  seek^  or  place  toe  shun^ 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none ; 
Bvi  with  a  Ghd  to  guide  our  toay^ 
*  Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. 

Could  I  be  cast  where  Thou  art  not. 
That  were  indeed  a  dreadful  lot ; 
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But  regions  none  remote  I  call, 
Secure  of  finding  Ood  in  all. 

3fy  country f  Lord,  art  Hum  alone  ; 
No  other  can  I  claim  or  own  ; 
The  point  where  all  my  wishes  meet, 
My  law,  my  love  ;  life's  only  sweet. 

I  hold  by  nothing  here  below  ; 
Appoint  my  journey,  and  I  go ; 
Though  pierced  by  scorn,  opprest  by  pride, 
I  feel  the  good, — feel  nought  beside. 

No  frowns  of  men  can  hurtful  prove 
To  souls  on  fire  with  heavenly  love  ; 
Though  men  and  devils  both  condemn, 
No  gloomy  days  arise  for  them. 

Ah  then  !  to  His  embrace  repair  ; 
My  soul,  thou  art  no  stranger  there  ; 
There  love  divine  shall  be  thy  guard. 
And  peace  and  safety  thy  reward. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Arrives  at  Lyons — Remarks — Proceeds  from  Lyons  to  Aniieci,  the  residence  of 
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The  boat  stopped  at  Melun,  a  pleasant  town,  twenty-five  miles 
south-east  of  Paris.  Immediately  she  took  passage  with  her 
companions, — with  the  exception  of  Sister  Gramier,  who  stopped 
at  Melun, — ^in  one  of  the  public  conveyances,  that  travelled  be- 
tween Melun  and  Lyons.  Lyons,  formerly  the  second  city  of 
France  for  beauty,  commerce,  and  opulence,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Soane,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  south-east  of  Paris.  Distinguished  as  it  was  for  its  public 
structures,  besides  other  objects  of  interest,  she  spent  no  longer 
time  in  it  than  was  necessary  to  recover  a  little  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  journey.  She  could  not  indulge  curiosity,  in- 
nocent as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  its  action,  except 
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in  subordination  to  the  claims  of  religious  duty  and  of  God's 
glory. 

From  Lyons  she  took  the  most  direct  and  expeditious  route  to 
Anneci,  in  Savoy,  the  residence  of  Bishop  D'Aranthon,  with 
whom  she  had  recently  formed  an  acquaintance  at  Paris.  Speak- 
ing of  this  journey,  she  says,  "  It  was  very  fatiguing.  The  toils 
of  the  day  were  followed  by  almost  sleepless  night«.  My  daugh- 
ter, a  very  tender  child  and  only  five  years  of  age,  got  scarcely 
any  sleep,  perhaps  three  hours  a  night.  And  yet  we  both  bore 
so  great  a  fatigue  without  falling  sick  by  the  way.  My  daughter 
shewed  no  uneasiness,  and  made  no  complaint.  At  other  times 
half  this  fatigue,  or  even  the  want  of  rest  which  I  endured,  would 
have  thrown  me  into  a  fit  of  sickness.  God  only  knows  both 
the  sacrifices  which  He  induced  me  to  make,  and  the  joy  of  my 
heart  in  offering  up  everything  to  Him.  Had  I  been  possessed 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  I  should  have  offered  them  all  up  with 
the  greatest  joy,  in  order  to  give  Him  the  highest  marks  and 
evidences  of  love. 

"  As  we  passed  fix)m  town  to  town,  I  made  it  my  practice, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  public  inn,  to  go  into  the  nearest  church, 
and  spend  my  time  in  acts  of  devotion,  till  summoned  to  my 
meals.  And  when  travelling,  I  did  not  cease  to  pray  inwardly 
and  commund  with  Gtxl,  although  those  with  me  did  not  per- 
ceive, or  at  least  comprehend  it.  My  communion  with  God,  and 
my  strong  faith  in  Him,  had  a  tendency  to  sustain  my  spirits 
and  render  me  cheerful.  Disengaged  from  the  world,  and  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Gtxl's  work  and  will,  I  found  myself  uttering 
the  pleasure  of  my  heart  aloud  in  songs  of  praise.  We  paased 
through  some  dangerous  places,  especially  between  Lyons  and 
Chamberri.  And  at  one  time  our  carriage  broke  down.  But 
God  wonderfully  preserved  us.  He  seemed  to  be  to  us  a  piUar 
of  fire  by  nighty  and  a  pillar  of  clovd  by  day" 

She  arrived  at  Anneci  on  the  21st  of  July  1 681.  Next  day, 
some  religious  services,  which  had  special  reference  to  her  arrival, 
were  performed  by  the  bishop  at  the  tomb  of  St  Francis  de  Sales. 
The  memory  of  this  truly  pious  man  and  distinguished  writer 
was  exceedingly  dear  to  her.  So  much  had  she  read  his  writings, 
and  80  deeply  studied  and  imbibed  his  views  and  temper,  that 
she  seemed  to  feel  a  special  union  with  him,  and  to  hold,  as  it 
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were,  with  h»  departed  spirit,  ^  the  bi^  isik^feoaiae  o£  friend 
withfrieod;  onhed  with  him  in  (lkrat,aDd  witk  Christ  in  God, 
who  biiMkallHia  people,  both  the  dead  and  the&ring,  ia  one 
inuDortal  tie'' 

The  22d  of  Jalj  was  a  daj  which,  since  die  jear  16618,  when 
•be  first  knew  the  blessedness  of  bdiering,  she  had  nerar  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  special  obserranoe.  On  the  daj,  nine 
jeais  before,  she  had  given  herself  to  €rcd  in  the  most  sokmn 
manner,  with  the  fcnrmaiUy  of  a  wriUem  act.  It  it  to  this  act 
die  refers  when  she  says,  ^  It  was  th^e,  at  the  tomb  of  St^  Fran- 
cis de  Sales,  that  I  renewed  m j  spiritoal  marriage  with  mj  Be- 
deemer ;  (ms  I  did  every  year  on  this  day'  In  the  renewal  of 
her  TOWS,  aod  in  dwdliog  on  the  sacredness  of  what  she  terms 
her  spiritual  nuptials,  she  was  refreshed  bj  the  reooUection  of 
the  striking  passage  in  the  Prophet  Hosea,  ^  Andl  will  beiroik 
thee  urUo  me  for  ever  ;  yea,  I  witlhetrotk  thee  wUo  me  im  ri^U- 
eausneM,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  loving^nndness,  and  m  mer- 
cies. /  wiU  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  ;  and  ikom 
skalt  know  the  Lord" 

On  the  23d  of  July,  she  continued  her  journey,  making  a  short 
stop  in  (Geneva  at  the  house  of  the  French  consul,  where  religious 
services  were  performed.  8he  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  a  day 
of  much  spiritual  consolation.  ^  It  seemed  to  me,"  she  says,  ^  as 
if  God  united  Himself  to  me  in  a  powerful  and  special  manner.'' 
Near  the  close  of  the  day,  she  passed  again  within  France,  which 
she  had  lefk  in  going  to  Anneci  and  Geneva ;  and,  making  her 
way  along  the  base  of  the  Jura  mountains,  reached  Qtx.  She 
took  up  her  residence  at  the  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
received  her  very  kindly. 

The  death  of  M.  Bertot  might  properly  have  been  mentioned 
before,  whom,  as  her  authorized  Director,  Madame  Guyon  had 
consulted  for  many  years,  and  in  whom  she  placed  great  confi- 
dence. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  piety, 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  caution.  She  says  he  was 
retired  and  difficult  of  access  ;  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  think 
&vourably  of  any  religious  experience,  which  partook  much  of 
the  marvellous  and  extraordinary.  Nevertheless,  on  being  con- 
sulted by  her  in  relation  to  her  mission  to  the  east  of  France,  he 
gave  his  approval  of  it    A  short  time  after  she  saw  him  on  this 
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subject,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died.  His  works,  con taiiiiug  some 
letters  of  Madame  Guyon  on  spiritual  subjects,  were  published 
after  his  death. 

By  going  to  Gtex,  she  came  under  the  spiritual  care  of  Bishop 
IXAranthon  ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  bishop,  after  her 
arrival  at  Gex,  was  to  assign  to  her  a  Director  in  Bei*tot's  place. 
The  person  selected  was  Father  La  Combe.  The  selection,  al* 
though  made,  it  is  quite  possible,  without  any  consultation  with 
Madame  Guyon,  nevertheless  met  her  views  and  wishes.  Bertot's 
views  and  experience  were  not  altogether  accordant  with  hers. 

Madame  Guyon  speaks  of  the  early  part  of  her  residence  at 
Gex  as  characterized  by  sweet  and  happy  peace  of  mind  and  the 
most  intimate  communion  with  God.  Many  times  she  awoke  at 
midnight,  with  such  a  presence  of  God  in  her  soul,  that  she  could 
no  longer  sleep,  but  arose  and  spent  hours  in  prayer  and  praise 
and  divine  communion.  On  one  occasion  her  exercises  were 
connected  with  the  passage  of  Scripture,  ^'  Lo,  I  come  to  do 
thy  will,  O  Gt)d ;"  which  was  brought  to  her  mind  very  forcibly, 
and  so  applied  to  her  own  situation  and  feelings  as  to  cause  the 
most  devout  and  pleasing  reflections.  '^  It  was  accompanied," 
she  says,  "  with  the  most  pure,  penetrating,  and  powerful  com- 
munication of  grace  that  I  had  ever  experienced." 

"  And  here  I  may  remark,"  she  adds,  "  that,  although  my 
soul  was  truly  renovated,  so  much  so  in  the  exercise  of  its  pure 
and  holy  love,  as  to  know  nothing  but  God  alone,  yet  it  was  not 
in  that  strength  and  immutability  of  renovation  in  which  it  has 
since  been."  That  is  to  say,  it  was  subject,  from  time  to  time, 
to  severe  temptations ;  it  was  sometimes  assailed,  and  perhaps 
shaken,  by  the  storms  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

She  was  now  on  a  field  of  labour  remote  from  the  noise  and 
the  temptations  of  cities,  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with 
great  interest.  She  had  come  without  any  prescribed  course  of 
action.  But  this  was  not  of  great  importance.  He  who  has  the 
heart  of  a  true  missionary,  will  find  something  which  can  be 
done  benevolently  and  religiously,  wherever  he  goes ;  and  that,  too, 
without  the  formalities  and  aids  of  antecedent  arrangements.  God 
opens  the  way  to  those  that  love  Him.  In  connexion  with  other 
religious  persons,  she  endeavoured  to  do  good  to  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  suffering,  especially  in  giving  religious  instruction. 

L 
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Foil  detaDs  of  her  hboms  she  does  not  gire,  bat  meidy  alludes 
to  than  inddentall J  and  hne&j.  One  [dan  of  beneroknt  (oper- 
ation which  she  entertained,  shews  her  diBposition&  She  was 
ddlled  in  nm^ng  ointments  and  appljii^  them  to  woonds,  and 
thought  she  might  be  veiy  beneficial  to  those  who  were  afflicted 
in  that  way,  especially  the  poor.  And  she  contemplated  deroting 
herself  wlM>lly  to  benerolent  measures  of  this  kind.  This  plan, 
howeyer,  was  not  carried  into  eflfect ;  and  it  was  obvioosly  her 
expectation  to  labour  very  much  as  she  had  laboured  in  times 
past ;  praying,  instructing,  visiting  the  sick,  and  giving  to  the 
needy ;  with  the  simple  difference,  that  now  her  labours  w^^  to 
be  performed  in  a  different  situation  and  among  a  di£Ban»it  class 
of  people.  Her  labours  and  charities  were  such,  that  they  at- 
tracted the  special  attention  of  Bishop  IXAranthon,  who  wrote 
her  a  polite  letter,  expressive  of  his  gratitude. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  a  new  voice  b^an  to  utter  itself 
in  her  heart  Some  might,  perhaps,  designate  it  as  the  voice  of 
nature ;  but  there  is  much  more  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the 
voice  of  God,  who  speaks  in  the  thoughts  and  decisions  of  the 
sanctified  heart  And  the  thought,  or  the  voice,  which  God 
puts  within  us,  is  oflen  at  variance  with  mere  human  wisdom. 
In  more  than  one  sense  can  it  be  said,  that  '^  Grod's  thoughts 
are  not  as  our  thoughts."  He  not  uufrcquently  leads  His  people 
in  a  way  which  they  know  not  In  Gtxi's  view  the  time  of  the 
thing  is  as  essential  as  the  thing  itself.  It  was  His  purpose, 
from  this  time  onward,  to  lead  her  by  faith  and  not  by  eighty 
and  therefore,  in  all  cases,  to  bide  the  object  from  her  outward 
vision,  till  faith  had  accomplished  its  appropriate  work  in  her 
heart.  And  accordingly,  in  sending  her  from  Paris  to  the  foot 
of  the  Jura  mountains,  among  a  poor  and  unknown  people,  He 
imposed  a  mission  upon  her  which  she  did  not  know,  and  which 
He  did  not  design  that  she  should  know, — a  burden  which  she 
understood  afterwards,  but  not  now. 

The  voice  inwardly,  in  the  form  of  a  new  and  imperious  con- 
viction, began  to  speak.  Something  within  her  seemed  to  say, 
that  this  was  not  the  special  and  great  work  which  God  had 
called  her  to  perform.  Her  mind  was  perplexed,  and  she  was 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  take.  At  this  time  Father  La  Combe 
came  to  Ge.T.    His  usual  residence  was  at  Thonon,  about  twenty- 
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four  miles  from  Grex,  od  the  other  side  of  the  Leman  or  Grenevau 
lake,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  congregation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bamabites.  She  mentioned  her  perplexity  to  La  Combe.  He 
advised  her  to  set  apart  a  season  of  special  supplication  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  more  definitely  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 
might  be.  But  on  endeavouring  to  carry  this  advice  into  effect, 
she  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  decisions  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

Gkxi  never  has  failed,  and  never  will  fail  to  make  known  His 
will,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  to  those  who  have  true  and  un- 
reserved hearts  to  do  His  will.  In  fact,  His  will  exists  in  His 
present  Providences ;  they  are  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written. 
And  the  heart  that  perfectly  corresponds  to  God's  providences, 
perfectly  corresponds  to  His  will.  It  was  God's  will  that  she 
should  go,  not  knounng  whither  she  went,  A  cloud  rested  upon 
her  path.  The  seal  of  her  mission  tvcts  not  yet  broken.  What 
could  she  do  then  but  wait,  adore,  and  be  silent.  And  this  was 
her  answer,  practically  at  least,  to  La  Combe, — ^a  man  much  less 
advanced  than  herself.  "  Qt)d,"  she  thought  in  her  heart,  "  will 
not  fail  to  indicate  to  me  what  course  I  should  take,  when,  on 
the  one  hand.  He  finds  me  ready  to  do  His  commands,  and  when 
on  the  other  He  is  ready  to  make  His  commands  known.  I 
leave,  therefore,  everything  with  Him,  and  with  the  mighty 
mind  of  His  providences.    Thy  will  bb  done." 

The  work  which  the  Lord  had  assigned  her,  was  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  had  anticipated.  God  often  works  thus. 
It  is  often  the  case,  that  He  forms  a  sentiment  in  the  bosom, 
and  causes  it  to  be  uttered,  of  which  he  who  is  the  instrument 
of  its  utterance,  does  not  know  the  full  import. 

Thus  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  when  she  thought  her  great 
business  was  to  make  ointments,  and  cut  linen,  and  bind  up 
wounds,  and  tend  the  sick,  and  teach  poor  children  the  alphabet 
and  the  catechism,  (important  vocations  to  those  whom  Provi- 
dence calls  to  them,)  she  uttered  a  word  from  her  burdened 
heart,  in  her  simplicity,  without  knowing  or  thinking  how 
widely  it  would  affect  the  interests  of  humanity,  or  through 
how  many  distant  ages  it  would  be  re-echoed.  And  that  word 
was,  Sanctification  by  Faith. 

Both  the  thing  and  the  manner  of  the  thing  struck  those  who 
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heard  her  with  astonishment.  Sanctification  itself  was  repug- 
nant ;  and  sanctification  by  faith  inexplicable.  In  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  it  would  have  been  hardly  tolerable ;  but  in  the 
Boman  CathoUc  Church,  which  is  characterized,  much  more  than 
the  Protestant,  by  what  may  be  termed  ceremonial  observances, 
the  toleration  of  a  sentiment  which  ascribes  the  highest  results  of 
inward  experience  to  faith  alone,  was  impossible.  So  that^  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  a  humble  and  devout  Catholic,  as  she 
supposed  herself  to  be,  she  found  herself  suddenly  denounced  as  a 
heretia  But  the  Word  was  in  her  heart,  formed  there  by  in- 
finite wisdom ;  and  in  obedience  to  that  deep  and  sanctified 
conviction  which  constitutes  the  soul's  inward  voice,  she  uttered 
it ;  uttered  it  now,  and  uttered  it  always,  "  though  bonds  and 
imprisonments  awaited  her." 

She  used  discretion,  however;  but  not  hypocrisy.  She  did 
not  esteem  it  advisable  to  propose  the  highest  results  of  the 
religious  life  to  those  who  had  hardly  made  a  beginning,  and 
who  had  not,  as  yet,  experienced  the  blessing  of  justification. 
But  when  she  met  with  those  who  believed  in  Chi'ist  as  a  Saviour 
from  the  penalty  of  a  violated  law,  she  seemed  to  be  impelled 
by  a  sort  of  religious  instinct,  originating  in  her  own  blessed 
experience,  to  recommend  Him  also  as  a  Saviour  from  present 
transgression,  as  a  Saviour  who  can  and  does  communicate  Uis 
own  spirit  of  truth,  meekness,  gentleness,  purity,  and  holiness 
of  heart  to  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  entire  self-renunciation, 
look  to  Him  believingly  for  these  great  blessings.  She  said  what 
was  in  her,  in  Qod's  time,  without  variation  and  without  fear, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did. 

Her  friend  the  Franciscan  had  made  some  suggestions  on  the 
course  which  she  might  find  it  expedient  to  pursue.  He  seems 
to  liave  understood  the  state  of  things  at  Qex,  especially  among 
that  class  of  persons  entitled  the  New  Catholics,  with  whom  it 
was  thought  probable  that  she  might  be  called  particularly  to 
labour.  "  He  mentioned,"  she  says,  "  a  number  of  things  about 
them,  in  order  to  shew  me  that  my  views  on  religious  experience, 
and  that  my  experience  itself,  were  quite  different  from  what  1 
should  be  likely  to  find  among  them.  Ho  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that  I  must  be  very  cautious  in  letting  them  know  that 
I  walked  in  the  intvard  path  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  life  which  is 
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inward,  and  which  rests  upon  faith  ;  assuring  me,  if  I  were  not 
80,  that  I  could  reasonably  expect  nothing  but  persecutions  frora 
them/' 

But  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  understand  and  receive  this 
advice.  The  way  of  Gkni  had  become  so  clear  to  her,  that  she 
did  not  readily  perceive  how  others,  in  the  foolishness  of  the 
natural  heart,  might  stumble  at  it.  And  if  they  did  stumble  at 
it,  was  it  not  the  way  of  God  still  ?  And  ought  it  not  to  be 
proclaimed  as  such  ?  At  any  rate,  with  a  will  renounced^  she 
had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  make  any  stipula- 
tions with  worldly  prudence.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  she  remarks,  in 
connexion  with  this  conversation,  "  to  contrive  to  hide  ourselves 
from  the  blow,  when  Gkxi  sees  it  best  for  us  to  suffer,  and  espe- 
cially when  our  wills  are  utterly  resigned  to  Him,  and  totally 
passed  into  His.  0  Saviour,  how  didst  thou  submit  to  the  blow, 
yea,  how  didst  thou  smite,  as  it  were,  upon  thyself,  in  submis- 
sion to  thy  Father's  holy  will !  I  am  thine,  solemnly  devoted 
to  the  one  thing  of  being  like  thee,  of  being  conformed  to  thee. 
Thou  didst  suffer ;  and  I  will  suffer  with  thee.  I  refuse  no- 
thing. If  it  be  thy  will,  my  own  hand  shall  strike  the  wound 
into  my  own  bosom." 

She  said,  on  proper  occasions,  what  she  had  to  say  without 
concealment.  It  was  now  evident  that  God,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, had  sent  her  there.  God  sent  her  abroad,  that  she  might 
preach  the  more  effectually  at  home.  He  placed  her  at  the  cir- 
cumference, that  beginning,  not  '*at  Jerusalem,"  but  at  the 
furthest  place  from  Jerusalem,  she  might  operate  back  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  The  woman's  voice  that  uttered 
itself  in  self-devoted  banishment,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  moim- 
tains,  was  heard  in  due  time  in  the  high  places  of  Paris.  When 
she  had  spoken,  her  eyes  were  opened  in  relation  to  her  position. 
Some  believed  and  rejoiced ;  some  disbelieved  and  reproached 
her,  and  were  angry.  Truly  enough,  without  speciQcally  in- 
tending it,  and  yet  in  God's  will,  she  had  commenced  the 
"  apostolic  life,"  by  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  the  highest  form 
of  its  results ;  and  either  now  or  in  prospect,  with  sorrows  and 
with  persecutions  attending  her. 

At  this  juncture,  of  those,  whose  learning  and  position  in 
society  rendered  their  concurrence  particularly  important,  one 
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individual  only  stood  by  her,  both  in  sentiment  and  action, — 
Father  La  Combe.  Providence  fiivouied  and  supported  her 
here.  He  was  her  spiritual  Director ;  he  miderstood  her  prin- 
ciples and  experience;  he  had  something,  although  as  yet 
lingering  &r  behind  her,  of  the  same  thorough  inward  life.  On 
his  return  from  Grex  to  Thonon,  he  invited  her  to  go  with  hinL 
This  invitation  she  accepted,  as  the  excursion  would  be  favour- 
able to  her  enfeebled  health,  and  would  be  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  what  she  considered  the  present  sphere  of  her  labours. 
They  decided  to  take  the  nearest  way  across  the  Leman  lake. 
Boats  were  continually  crossing,  which  offered  them  a  passage. 
Embarked  in  her  little  vessel,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  re- 
mark, that  she  was  now  on  the  wave  of  those  waters,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  those  mountains,  which  philosophers  and  poets  have 
delighted  to  behold,  and  have  loved  to  celebrate. 

"  Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troohled  waters  for  a  purer  spring/* 

It  was  in  sight  of  the  place  where  she  now  was,  that  Gibbon 
and  Voltaire  subsequently  resided  and  wrote.  These  very 
waters,  and  the  clifib  and  cottages  and  snow-crowned  summits 
that  hung  over  them,  have  since  inspired  the  genius  of  Bousseau 
and  Byron.  With  deep  feeling  they  admired  these  wonderful 
works ;  she,  with  no  less  admiration  of  the  works,  admired  them 
still  more,  as  the  mighty  mirror  of  the  Gknl  who  made  them. 
They  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  mountains,  which,  though 
formed  of  adamant,  must  sooner  or  later  crumble  and  pass  away ; 
she  drew  her  inspiration  from  the  Gknl  of  the  mountains,  who 
endures  for  ever. 

Before  they  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  one  of  those 
sudden  and  fierce  storms  arose,  to  which  this  body  of  water  is 
subject.  The  dark  clouds  wrapped  them;  their  little  boat 
dashed  violently  upon  the  waves ;  the  boatmen  were  in  conster- 
nation. But  to  her  the  storm  brought  no  terror.  Faith,  which 
places  God  in  the  centre, — God,  who  is  Love  under  all  circum- 
stances, in  the  storm  as  well  as  in  the  sunshine, — had  equalized 
all.  Calmly  she  awaited  the  result  God  protected  the  little 
company,  and  they  arrived  safely  at  their  place  of  destination. 
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Twelve  days  she  staid  at  Thonon,  at  the  Ursalioe  Convent. 
A  portion  of  the  time  she  spent  in  retirement,  separate  from  the 
world,  but  not  alone.  God  was  with  her.  But  she  never  forgot 
the  mission  which  she  now  felt  was  committed  to  her, — ^namely, 
the  proclamation,  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  of  Holiness 
based  upon  Faith,  as  their  present  privilege  and  possession.  It 
was  to  accomplish  her  for  this  work  that  God  had  not  only 
established  her  position  in  society,  and  had  given  her  vast 
powers  of  thought,  but,  what  was  still  more  necessary,  had  sub- 
jected her  inmost  nature  to  the  terrible  discipline  of  His  provi- 
dences, and  to  the  flaming  scrutiny  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  When 
God,  in  His  providences,  gave  the  command,  she  spoke  now, 
and  always. 

At  this  time  her  mind  was  very  much  taken  up  with  the 
spiritual  condition  of  La  Combe.  Nominally,  La  Combe  was 
her  Director.  But  really  the  spiritual  direction  was  with  the 
one  to  whom  God  had  actually  given  the  deepest  experience 
and  the  largest  measures  of  His  grace.  It  was  well,  however, 
that  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  gave  them 
frequent  opportunities  of  conversation,  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  enjoyed.  He  was  prepared  to  listen  to  her, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  because  she  had  been  the 
instrument,  many  years  before,  of  his  advancement  in  religion, 
if  not  of  his  first  religious  experience.  She  saw  that  he  had 
much  ;  but  she  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  more. 

His  religious  state,  as  she  has  delineated  it,  was  precisely 
this.  InteUeciually  he  received  the  doctrine  of  sanctification, 
as  something  to  be  experienced  now.  On  this  point  he  did  not 
doubt;  and  he  seems  to  have  aimed  sincerely  at  the  inward 
realization  of  what  he  believed  and  felt  he  ought  to  possess. 
EUs  prayers,  his  resolutions,  his  efforts,  attended  by  divine  grace, 
were  not  in  vain.  He  received  much,  but  he  had  not  received 
all.  His  experience  failed,  in  having  too  large  a  share  of  the 
apparitional  and  emotional.  He  attached  an  undue  value  to 
sights  and  sounds,  and  to  emotions  of  mere  joy,  considered  as 
the  exclusive,  or  the  principal  evidences  of  religion.  It  was 
obviously  very  hard  for  him  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  of  faith 
alone. 

"  Father  La  Combe,"  she  says,  "  having  walked  a  long  time 
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bf^  fejIoMMcs,  as  be  calkd  tfaeni,  thai  m  to  »t,  by  «M»Ue 
maris  and  ^DOy  eoald  noc  eaatj  leiaoie  himself  firom  that  way 
of  firing,  and  enter  opoQ  a  hetser  one.  In  the  snppcMrt  of  his 
idigioQS  hopes  he  vas  too  mnch  dispospdy  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  seek  for  those  things  which  satefy  homan  sense  and  haman 
reason.  Hard  was  it  for  him  to  walk  in  the  poor  and  low  and 
des|xsed  way  of  oitire  seif-renanciadon  and  of  simple  fiuA.  I 
felt  for  him ;  I  laboured  with  him.  No  one  can  tell  what  it 
cost  me,  before  he  was  formed  according  to  the  will  of  God.  It 
was  bard  for  him  to  die  entirely  to  sel£  I  did  not  griere  when 
I  saw  him  snfier.  I  had  soch  a  desire  for  his  spiritual  {uogress 
and  perfection,  that  I  cooU  willii^y  have  wished  him  all  Ae 
crosses  and  afflictions  imaginable,  that  might  hare  oondnoed  to 
this  great  and  blessed  end.  He  lay  like  a  heavy  harden  upon 
my  spirit.  I  had  no  resomce  but  to  carry  it  to  the  Lord,  who 
had  placed  it  upon  me.  To  Him  I  made  my  complaint,  who 
graciously  encomaged  me,  both  on  this  subject  and  on  that 
entire  dependence  on  Himself  which  He  gave  me,  which  was 
such,  that  I  was  like  a  oew-bom  iniiEmt.'' 

Her  efforts  Yfei§  not  in  yain.  He  who  inspired  them  blessed 
them.  La  Combe  renounced  all,  that  he  might  receive  all. 
He  wanted  no  other  signs  or  tokens  of  his  acceptance,  than  the 
declaration  of  God  s  words,  that  all  who  give  themselves  to  Him 
to  do  His  will  in  faith,  are  safe.  He  could  not  but  foresee,  that 
doctriDal  views  so  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
entertained,  and  inward  experience  so  variant  from  that  which 
characterized  the  mass  of  Christians,  must  occasion  remark,  and 
would  probably  excite  permanent  and  deep  opposition.  But 
whatever  might  be  before  him,  he  had  grace  and  strength  suffi- 
cient to  leave  all  in  the  Lord's  hands. 

Kecognising  in  Madame  Guyon  the  instrument,  under  GJod, 
of  his  own  spiritual  renovation  and  progress,  he  entertained  for 
her  those  sentiments  of  respect  and  of  Christian  affection,  which 
both  her  natural  and  Christian  character  seemed  justly  to  claim. 
From  this  time  onward,  their  history  is,  to  some  extent,  linked 
together.  Their  views  of  Christian  experience  were  the  same, 
and  they  had  a  common  object.  Believing  that  the  Gospel  had 
power  to  purify  and  perfect,  as  well  as  to  save  from  the  infliction 
of  punishmoni^  they  did  what  they  could  to  realize  this  great 
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result,  and  to  make  their  fellow-beings  holy.  In  their  common 
trials,  as  weU  as  in  their  common  labours,  they  sympathized  with 
each  other,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  latter,  and  to 
alleviate  the  former,  by  a  written  correspondence  carried  on  for 
many  yeara  They  met  with  rebukes,  with  opposition,  with 
imprisonments.  But  God,  who  had  given  them  the  promise, 
was  with  them  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Account  of  the  hermit  of  Thoiion,  called  Anselm — Her  return  from  Thonon  to  Gex 
— Thrown  from  a  horse  and  injured — ^Labours  at  Grex — ^Illustration  of  them  in 
the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she  was  the  means  of  spiritually  benefiting — 
Sermon  of  La  Combe  on  Holiness — La  Combe  called  to  account,  on  the  ground 
of  preaching  heretical  doctrine — ^Views  and  measures  of  Bishop  D'Aranthon — 
Proposes  to  Madame  Guyon  to  give  up  her  property  and  become  prioress  of  a 
Beligious  House  at  Qex — Her  refusal — Remarkable  conversation  between  D'Aran- 
thon and  La  Combe,  in  relation  to  Madame  Guyon's  course — Remarks  upon 
D'Aranthon's  course  and  upon  his  character — He  gi-aduaUy  takes  ground  in 
opposition  to  Madame  Guyon. 

"  At  Thonon,"  she  says,  "  I  found  a  hermit,  whom  the  people 
called  Anselm.  He  was  a  person  of  the  most  extraordinary 
sanctity  that  had  appeared  for  some  time.  He  was  from  the 
city  of  Geneva ;  and  God  had  wonderfully  drawn  him  from 
thence,  at  twelve  years  of  age.  With  the  permission  of  the 
cardinal,  who  was  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Aix,  in  Provence, 
he  had  taken  the  habit  of  hermit  of  St.  Augustine,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  This  man  and  another  person  lived  together  in  a 
little  hermitage,  which  they  had  prepared  for  themselves,  where 
they  saw  nobody  but  such  as  came  to  visit  them  in  their  solitary 
place.  He  had  lived  twelve  years  in  this  hermitage.  He  seldom 
ate  anything  but  pulse,  prepared  with  salt  and  sometimes  with 
oil ;  with  the  exception  that  three  times  a  week  he  made  his 
meals  of  bread  and  water.  He  wore  for  a  shirt  a  coarse  hair 
cloth,  and  lodged  on  the  bare  ground.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
piety,  living  in  a  continual  state  of  prayer,  and  in  the  greatest 
hnmUity.  He  had  been  the  instrument,  in  God's  hands,  of 
many  remarkable  things. 

"  This  good  hermit,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  Father 
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La  Combe  for  some  time,  and  who  had  learned  something  of 
me,  seemed  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  designs  of  God  in 
relation  to  us.  God  had  shewed  him,  as  he  assured  us,  that  we 
were  both  destined,  in  his  providence,  for  the  guidance  and  aid 
of  souls ;  but  that  this  mission  of  God  would  not  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  without  our  experiencing  at  the  same  time  various  and 
strange  crosses." 

At  the  expiration  of  twelve  days  she  returned  from  Thonon 
to  G«x,  by  the  way  of  Geneva, — a  longer  route,  but  avoiding 
the  exposures  of  an  open  boat  on  the  lake.  The  French  consul 
proposed  to  her  to  complete  the  remainder  of  her  journey,  only 
ten  miles,  on  horseback,  and  o£fered  one  of  his  own  horses.  '^  I 
had  some  difficulty,"  she  remarks,  '^  in  accepting  this  proposal, 
as  I  was  not  much  acquainted  with  riding  on  horseback.  The 
consul  assuring  me,  however,  that  the  horse  was  very  gentle, 
and  that  there  was  no  danger,  I  ventured  to  mount  him.  There 
was  a  sort  of  smith  standing  by,  who  looked  at  me  with  a  wild, 
haggard  look.  This  man,  just  as  I  had  got  fairly  seated  upon 
the  animal,  took  it  into  his  head  to  strike  him  with  a  heavy  blow 
upon  the  back,  which  made  him  start  very  suddenly.  The 
result  was,  that  I  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  violently,  falling 
upon  my  temple,  and  injuring  two  of  my  teeth  and  the  cheek- 
bone. I  was  so  much  stunned  and  hurt,  that  I  could  not  pro- 
ceed immediately ;  but  after  resting  awhile  and  recovering  my- 
self, I  took  another  horse,  and  with  a  rider  beside  me,  to  render 
any  necessary  assistance,  I  proceeded  on  my  way." 

At  Qex  she  continued  to  labour,  as  God  gave  her  opportunity. 
There  was  a  poor  woman  who  came  to  Grex  from  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  woman,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  even  eminently  so.  '^  She 
was  one,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  on  whom  the  Lord  had  con- 
ferred very  singular  graces.  She  was  in  such  high  religious 
reputation  in  the  place  from  which  she  came,  that  she  passed 
there  for  a  saint.  Our  Lord  brought  her  to  me,  in  order  that 
she  might  understand  and  see  the  difference  between  that  reli- 
gion, which  consists  in  the  possession  of  spiritual  endowments 
and  gifts,  and  that  which  consists  in  the  possession  of  the 
Giver." 

This  woman,  with  whom  she  thought  she  might  profitably 
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labour,  passed  through  the  same  struggle,  and  experienced  the 
same  blessing  which  others  experienced;  no  longer  a  great 
Christian  by  being  great,  but  by  being  little ;  no  longer  great 
in  her  own  eyes  because  she  had  experienced  much,  but  great 
in  the  eyes  of  Gh)d,  because  she  had  become  nothing  in  herself. 

Of  this  propitious  result  God  was  pleased  to  make  Madame 
Guyon  the  instrument.  And  this  case  illustrates  the  nature  of 
a  portion  of  her  labours  at  this  time.  She  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish and  instil  permanent  principles  of  practical  Christianity, 
believing,  as  she  did,  that  true  Christianity,  considered  in  its 
renovating  and  sanctifying  relations,  does  not  consist  in  having 
Grod's  gifts  merely,  but  chiefly  and  especially  in  having  God 
Himself  in  the  soul  by  a  perfect  union  with  His  will.  She  felt 
herself  particularly  called  upon  to  point  out  this  difference,  be- 
tween emotional  experience^  which  feeds  upon  what  is  given, 
both  good  and  bad,  and  volitional  experience,  which  feeds  upon 
what  isj  namely,  upon  God's  will  alone ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  upon  "  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  His  mouth." 
And  on  the  basis  of  this  distinction,  she  sometimes  intimates, 
that  the  doctrines  of  sanctification,  or  of  inward  holy  living, 
may  be  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  two  great  principles 
of  self-renunciation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  perfect  union  with 
the  divine  will  on  the  other.  He  who  has  nothing  in  himself, 
has  all  in  Qod. 

About  this  time  Father  La  Combe  was  called  to  preach  on 
some  public  occasion.  The  new  doctrine,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
not  altogether  a  secret.  Public  curiosity  had  become  excited. 
He  chose  for  his  text  the  passage  in  Psalm  xlv.  13, — "  The 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within;  her  clothing  is  of 
iorought  gold." 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  by  the  king  he  understood  Christ ; 
by  the  king^s  daughter,  the  Church.  His  doctrine  was,  what- 
ever might  be  true  in  regard  to  men's  original  depravity, 
that  those  who  are  truly  given  to  Christ,  and  are  in  full  har- 
mony with  him,  are  delivered  from  it ;  that  is  to  say,  are  "  all 
glorious  within."  Like  Christ,  they  love  God  with  a  love  f5ree 
from  selfishness,  with  jj^wre  love.  Like  Christ,  they  are  come  to 
do  the  will  of  the  Father.  Christ  is  formed  in  them.  They 
not  only  have  faith  in  Christ,  and  faith  in  God  through  Christ, 
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but,  as  the  result  of  this  faith,  they  have  Christ's  dispositioiL 
They  are  now  in  a  situation  to  say  of  themselves  individually, 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  '^  I  live ;  and  yet  not  I ; 
but  Christ  liveth  in  ^ne,"  So  that  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and 
through  Christ  are  oue  with  Ood ;  and  being  in  this  divine 
unity,  and  continually  drawing  strength  from  a  divine  source, 
they  reflect  the  divine  image. 

Ho  did  not  maintain  that  all  Christians  are  necessarily  the 
subjects  of  this  advanced  state  of  Christian  experience,  but  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  this  is  a  possible  state ;  that,  however  in- 
tense human  depravity  may  be,  the  grace  of  Qod  has  power  to 
overcome  it ;  that  the  example  of  Christ,  the  full  and  rich  pro- 
mises, and  even  the  commands,  give  encouragement  to  efibrt,  and 
confidence  in  ultimate  victory.  And  without  making  allumons 
to  himself,  or  to  the  remarkable  woman  whose  experience  and 
instructions  had  revived  the  doctrine  of  present  sanctification, 
now  almost  forgotten,  although  not  unknown  to  the  pious  of 
fonner  times,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  there  have 
betHy  tliut  theiv  iimy  be^  and  that  there  are,  truly  holy  hearts  in 
this  dopravoii  world.  On  this  liasis,  and  in  Christ's  name,  he 
preachotl  holikrss,  not  merely  as  a  thing  to  be  proclaimed,  but 
to  Ih>  oxi>oriencoil, — not  merely  as  a  theme  of  pulpit  declama- 
tion, hut  as  a  matter  of  {personal  realization. 

Urvnit  wiis  tl\o  ix^nstornation  when  it  was  found  that  men 
^•oro  not  merely  rr^i/Mmt/  to  be  holy,  but,  what  is  practically  a 
difii»rent  thing,  wore  expected  to  be  holy.  The  requisition  was 
aduuttiH) ;  but  the  l^oliof  of  its  practical  possibility,  and  the 
exjHvt-iUiou  of  the  fultilmont  of  that  possibility,  which  would 
imply  u  oK^^  scrutiny  into  the  int^ilar  lives  of  many,  were 
ixyivtiHl  as  visionary,  and  ci>ndemneil  as  heretical.  La  Combe, 
aixxmlinirly,  alUiough  ho  Wiis  a  man  whose  leamii^  and  elo- 
quenoi'  ontitliHl  him  io  no  sniall  degree  of  consideration,  was 
uUKhI  to  account. 

Thoro  >\*a8  an  cociesitistic  pro^ont^  of  considerable  standing 
and  griHit  intluonco  with  Bisliop  D'Aranthon.  This  man  not 
only  deolanxl  that  the  sermon  was  full  of  errors,  but,  conscioos 
|)orha))S  of  some  irregularities,  which  the  doctrine  of  practical 
hi>lim^tw  nught  not  easily  tolerate,  he  took  the  position  that  it 
was  preached  against  himself  {x^rsonally.     He  drew  up  eight 
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propositions,  expressive,  as  he  alleged,  of  sentiments  which 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Madame  Guyon  asserts,  that  he  inserted  in  these  propositions 
statements  or  sentiments  which  La  Combe  had  not  advanced, 
and  that  he  adjusted  them,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  as 
maliciously  as  possible.  He  sent  them  to  one  of  his  friends  at 
Borne,  that  their  heretical  character  might  be  ascertained  by 
the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  author  might  feel, 
in  due  season,  the  discriminating  and  repressive  hand  of  the 
Inquisition.  No  formal  condemnation,  however,  was  pronounced. 
Probably  the  authorities  at  Rome,  watchful  as  they  generally 
are  in  the  matter  of  heretical  tendencies,  did  not  consider  the 
movements  of  an  ecclesiastic  as  yet  almost  unknown,  and  re- 
siding  in  a  i^mote  and  obscure  place,  as  threatening  any  very 
great  evils,  even  if  considerably  divergent  from  the  strict  line  of 
Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy.     La  Combe  escaped  this  time. 

Bishop  D'Aranthon  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  whatever 
might  be  true  of  La  Combe,  that  the  responsibility  of  this  move- 
ment, which  both  excited  his  curiosity  and  alarmed  his  fears, 
rested  chiefly  upon  Madame  Guyon.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  sincere  regard  for  her  talents  and  virtues ;  but  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact,  that  her  piety  and  in- 
tellectual ascendency  rendered  her  opinions  the  more  dangerous, 
if  they  were  not  true.  He  determined,  therefore,  it  would  seem, 
after  considerable  consultation  with  some  of  his  ecclesiastics, 
that  she  should  not  continue  to  labour  within  his  diocese,  unless 
she  could  be  led  to  do  it  in  a  different  way  and  on  different 
principles.  He  had  invited  her,  or  rather  had  approved  of  her 
coming,  as  an  executor  of  charities,  and  not  as  a  teacher  of  dog- 
matics. And  although  she  justly  thought  that  God  had  assigned 
her  a  new  and  higher  mission,  which  she  herself  had  not  antici- 
pated, he  deemed  it  the  part  both  of  safety  and  of  duty  to 
interpose  his  ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  he  adopted  a  novel  plan,  more  ingenious  than  it  was  wise. 
He  proposed  to  her  to  give  her  property,  or  that  portion  which 
still  remained  within  her  control,  to  one  of  the  Religious 
Houses  at  Gtex,  and  to  become  herself  the  prioress  of  it.  Desir- 
ous of  preventing  her  departure,  he  reasoned  very  naturally, 
that  her  position  as  prioress  of  a  religious  community,  would 
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give  scope  to  her  fertile  and  active  powers  of  thought  and  piety, 
without  furnishing  opportunity  to  diffuse  her  exertions  and  in- 
flueoce  beyond  its  limits,  and  thus  good  would  be  realized, 
without  what  he  considered  the  existing  dangers.  The  propo- 
sition does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  all  respects  impracticable. 
She  probably  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  that 
portion  of  her  property  which  had  not  been  settled  on  her  chil- 
dren, and  which  still  stood  in  her  own  name,  for  some  religious 
purpose ; — ^indeed,  she  repeatedly  declared  her  readiness  to  do 
it ; — ^but  the  inward  voice,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soulj  declared 
imperatively,  that  the  new  and  higher  mission,  to  which  Gtod 
had  called  her,  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  such  a  course.  She  did 
not  see  the  way  open,  and  based  her  refusal  upon  two  proposi- 
tions ;  FIRST,  that  she  could  not  consistently  and  regularly  be- 
come prioress,  because  she  had  not  passed  through  the  regular 
period  prescribed  to  noviciates;  and,  second,  because  by  remain- 
ing permanently  at  Q^x,  she  would  incur  the  hazard  and  the 
sin  of  opposing  and  defeating  the  obvious  designs  of  God  in  re- 
gard to  her. 

The  good  man  had  his  heart  too  much  set  upon  his  design 
to  receive  this  unfavourable  decision  with  entire  equanimity. 
In  this  position  of  affairs.  Father  La  Combe  left  Thonon,  and 
visited  Anneci,  the  place  of  D'Aranthon's  residence.  He  found 
the  bishop  somewhat  dissatisfied  and  afflicted ;  and  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place  between  them. 

UAranihon, — ^You  must  absolutely  engage  this  lady  to  give 
her  property  to  the  Religious  House  at  Gex,  and  must  get  her 
consent  to  become  the  prioress  of  it. 

La  Combe, — You  know,  sir,  what  Madame  Guyon  has  told 
you  of  the  dealings  of  Ghxl  with  her,  and  of  what  she  has  con- 
sidered her  religious  vocation,  both  when  you  saw  her  at  Paris, 
and  also  since  she  has  been  in  this  r^ion.  She  has  given  her- 
self up  to  do  God's  will  For  this  one  thing,  she  has  quitted  all 
other  things ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  she  will  accept  your 
propositions,  if  she  has  any  fear  that  by  so  doing  she  will  put 
it  out  of  her  power  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  God  in  n^ani 
to  her.  She  has  offered  to  stay  with  the  sisters  at  the  Religious 
House  at  Gex,  as  a  boarder.  If  they  are  willing  to  keep  her  as 
such,  she  will  remain  with  them ;  if  not,  she  is  resolved  to  retire. 
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temporarily,  into  some  coovent,  till  Grod  shall  dispose  of  bet 
otherwise. 

UAravJihon. — ^I  know  all  that ;  but  I  likewise  know  .that  she 
is  so  very  obedient  to  you  as  her  spiritual  adviser  and  director, 
that,  if  you  lay  your  commands  upon  her,  she  will  assuredly 
comply  with  them. 

La  Combe. — That  is  the  very  reason,  sir,  why  I  hesitate. 
Where  great  confidence  is  reposed,  we  should  be  very  careful 
how  we  abuse  it.  I  shall  not  compel  Madame  Guyon,  on  the 
ground  of  the  confidence  she  has  reposed  in  me,  or  of  the  spi- 
ritual authority  which  I  possess  over  her,— coming  as  she  does 
from  a  distant  place, — after  having  made  such  sacrifices  of  her 
property  as  she  has,  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  it 
to  a  Religious  House,  which  is  not  yet  fully  established,  and 
which,  if  it  ever  should  be,  cannot  be  of  any  great  use  under  the 
existing  circumstances. 

UAranthon, — I  do  not  accept  your  viewj^f  the  subject.  Your 
reasons,  permit  me  to  say,  are  without  application  and  without 
value.  If  you  do  not  make  her  do  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  sus- 
pend and  degrade  you. 

La  Combe, — Be  it  so,  sir.  I  cannot  do  what  I  believe  to  be 
wrong.  I  am  ready  not  only  to  suffer  suspension,  but  even 
death  itself,  rather  than  do  anything  against  my  conscience. 

La  Combe  could  not  but  perceive,  that  these  things  indicated 
anything  rather  than  harmony  and  safety.  Not  knowing  but 
some  sudden  measures  might  be  taken,  which  would  prejudice 
her  security,  he  immediately  sent  Madame  Guyon  some  account 
of  this  interview,  by  express.  But  it  was  all  well  with  her.  She 
continued  calmly  in  her  work,  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the 
poor,  and  instructing  the  ignorant ;  and  especially  inculcating 
on  all  the  necessity  of  a  Jieart  whoUy  given  to  Ood.  And  in 
doing  this,  she  began  to  touch  upon  a  subject,  which  is  rather 
of  a  delicate  nature  in  the  Church  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
She  thought  it  necessary,  with  all  possible  discretion  and  kindness, 
to  distinguish  between  the  religion  of  forms  and  the  religion  of 
reality,  between  outward  religion  and  inward  religion,  between 
genuflexions  and  signs  of  the  cross  made  upon  the  exterior  of 
the  person,  on  the  one  hand,  and  prostrations  and  crucifixions 
of  that  which  is  interior,  on  the  other.    This  seemed  to  her  very 
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But  this  siugnlar  oourae,  dictated  in  part  by  a  r^aid  for 
Madame  Guyon,  and  by  a  desire  to  detain  her  at  Gex,  entirely 
fidled.  From  this  time  IXAninthon,  if  he  could  not  strictly  be 
regarded  as  an  enemy,  ceased  to  be  a  friend.  And  thus  she 
was  left  in  a  distant  luid,  without  any  one  on  whom  she  could 
rdy  for  adequate  protection,  exposed  to  various  triab,  which 
were  calculated  severely  to  test  her  patience  and  faith.  Her 
doctrine  was  denounced  as  heretical ;  her  character  was  as- 
persed; and  she  was  exposed  to  personal  inconveniences  and 
dangers,  even  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  which  were  the  result 
of  a  ferocity  not  more  brutal  than  it  was  cowardly. 

We  have  some  notices  of  her  inward  experience  at  this  time. 
"  In  Grod  1  found,"  she  says,  "  with  increase  everything  which  I 
had  lost  In  my  long  state  of  special  trial  and  deprivation,  my 
seven  years'  crucifixion,  my  intellect,  as  well  as  my  heart,  seemed 
to  be  broken.  But  when  Gk)d  gave  back  to  me  that  love  which 
I  had  supposed  to  be  lost,  although  I  had  never  ceased  to  love 
Him,  He  restored  the  powers  of  perception  and  thought  also. 
That  intellect,  which  I  once  thought  I  had  lost  in  a  strange 
stupidity,  was  restored  to  me  with  inconceivable  advantages.  I 
was  astonished  at  myself.  I  found  there  was  nothing  which  it 
was  not  fit  for,  or  in  which  it  did  not  succeed.  The  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  the  heart,  seemed  to  have  received  an  increased 
capacity  from  God ;  so  much  so,  that  others  noticed  it,  and 
spoke  of  its  greatly  increased  power.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
experienced  something  of  the  state  which  the  Apostles  were  in, 
after  they  had  received  the  Holy  Gliost.  I  knew,  I  compre- 
hended, I  was  enabled  to  do,  intellectually  as  well  as  physically, 
everything  which  was  requisite.  1  had  every  sort  of  good  thing, 
and  no  want  of  anything.  I  remembered  that  fine  passage, 
which  is  found  in  the  apocryphal  book  called  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Speaking  of  Wisdom,  the  writer,  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  says,  ^  I  prayed,  and  understanding  tvas  given  me;  I 
called  upon  God,  and  the  spirit  of  Wisdom  came  to  me.  I  loved 
fier  above  health  and  beauty,  and  chose  to  have  her  instead  of 
light ;  for  the  light  that  cometh  from  her  never  goeth  out.  AU 
good  things  together  came  to  me  with  her,  and  innumierable 
riches  in  her  hands'  Wisdom  came  to  me  in  Chrbt.  When 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  is  formed  in  the  soul,  after 
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the  death  of  the  first  Adam,  it  finds  in  Him  all  good  things 
communicated  to  it." 

It  is  possible  that  the  expressions  which  have  just  been  quoted 
may  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  to  understand  from  them 
that  God,  in  all  cases,  or  even  generally,  accompanies  the  reno- 
vation and  sanctification  of  the  heart  with  a  greatly  increased 
expansion  and  power  of  the  intellect.  It  is  true,  that  religion 
is  good  for  the  intellect ;  it  helps  the  intellect ;  clearing  the  mists 
of  passion  and  removing  the  incumbrances  of  prejudice,  and 
giving  an  increased  degree  of  clearness  and  energy,  both  of  per- 
ception and  combination.  We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
anything  more  than  this  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  this,  although 
it  is  what  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  a  great  blessing. 

In  the  case  of  Madame  Guyon,  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
her  powers  were  rapid  and  vast  beyond  ordinary  examples  ;  and 
having  been  prostrated  so  many  years,  they  appeared  at  the  time 
of  her  restoration  the  more  rapid  and  more  vast  and  wonderful 
by  the  contrast.  Add  to  this  that  clearness  and  energy,  which 
the  renovation  of  the  heart,  by  being  formed  into  Christ's  image, 
always  gives,  and  I  think  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  strong  terms  in  which  she  expresses  herself. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Approaching  trialB — Consolations  from  Scriptare — A  dream — Some  of  the  causes  of 
the  opposition  which  existed  against  her — She  frustrates  the  wicked  designs  of  au 
eocleaiastic  upon  an  unprotected  girl — The  opposition  and  ill  treatment  which 
arose  from  this  source — A  party  formed  against  her  at  Gex — ^In  consequence  of 
the  persecutions  of  this  partj,  she  leaves  Gex,  after  having  resided  there  ahout 
eight  months — Crosses  the  Qenevan  or  Leman  Lake  to  Thonon — A  poem. 

It  was  now  fully  evident,  that  trials,  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  very  severe,  awaited  Madame  Guyon.  The  sacrifices  she  had 
made  and  the  benevolence  of  her  mission,  were  no  security 
against  them.  Such  was  the  view  which  she  herself  took  of  the 
state  of  things.  "  I  saw,"  she  says,  '^  that  crosses  in  abundance 
were  likely  to  fall  to  my  lot.  The  sky  gradually  thickened ;  the 
storm  gathered  darkness  on  every  side.  But  I  found  support 
and  consolation  in  Qod  and  His  Word.     A  passage  in  the  twelfth 
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chapter  of  Hebrews  was  particularly  blessed  to  me.  '  Let  ns  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us^  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  For  consider 
Him,  who  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself, 
lest  ye  be  toearied  and  fainJt  in  your  minds  J  Affected  with  a 
sense  of  my  situation,  I  had  no  sooner  read  this  consoling  pas- 
sage, than  I  prostrated  myself,  for  a  long  time,  with  my  fistce  on 
the  floor.  I  offered  myself  to  Grod,  to  receive  at  His  hand  all  the 
strokes  which  His  providence  might  see  fit  to  inflict  I  said  to 
Him,  Thou  didst  not  spare  thine  own  beloved  Son.  It  was  thy 
holy  one,  thy  loved  one,  that  thou  didst  account  worthy  to  suff^. 
And  in  such  as  most  fully  bear  His  image,  thou  dost  still  find 
those  who  are  most  fitted  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  the 
cross." 

Even  her  dreams,  which  by  a  natural  law  of  the  mind's  action 
repeat,  although  they  sometimes  greatly  diversify,  our  waking 
perceptions  and  thoughts,  seemed  mysteriously  to  confirm  her 
foreboding  of  sorrows  to  come ; — sorrows,  which  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  limited  to  herself,  but  threatened  all  who  sympathized 
in  her  doctrines  and  in  her  holiness  of  life.  "  I  saw,"  she  says, 
'^  in  a  sacred  and  mysterious  dream,  (for  such  I  may  very  well 
describe  it,)  Father  La  Combe  fastened  to  an  enormous  cross, 
deprived  of  clothing,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  paint  our 
Saviour.  I  saw  around  him,  while  hanging  and  suffering  in  this 
manner,  a  frightful  crowd  ;  which  had  the  effect  to  cover  me 
with  confusion,  and  threw  back  upon  myself  the  ignominy  of  a 
punishment,  which  at  first  seemed  designed  for  him  alone.  So 
that,  although  he  appeared  to  suffer  the  most  pain,  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  bear  the  heaviest  reproaches.  I  have  since  beheld  the 
intimations  of  this  dream  fully  accomplished." 

The  unpopularity  of  her  doctrine  rendered  her  personally  less 
acceptable  in  some  quarters  than  she  had  been.  Her  refusal  to 
give  up  the  remains  of  her  property  to  the  Religious  House  in 
Gex  was  another  source  of  trouble.  The  alienation  of  Bishop 
IXAranthon,  which  could  not  long  be  kept  secret,  had  its  influ- 
ence. But  still  it  was  her  faithfulness  in  proclaiming  salvation 
by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  her  fixedness  of  purpose  in  practically 
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opposing  wickedness  wherever  she  found  it,  which  arrayed  against 
her  the  greatest  numher,  and  those  the  most  virulent  and  un- 
compromising. 

A  single  instance  will  illustrate  and  confirm  this  remark. 
There  was  an  ecclesiastic  residing  at  Grex,  prominent  alike  by 
position  and  personal  influence.  He  endeavoured  to  form  an  in- 
timacy with  a  beautiful  female  resident  at  the  BeUgious  House,  of 
which  Madame  Guyon  was  at  this  time  a  temporary  inmate.  Her 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world  enabled  Madame  Guyon  to  see, 
much  more  distinctly  than  the  unprotected  and  unsuspicious 
maid  herself,  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed.  Animated 
by  sentiments  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  Christian  charity,  she 
not  only  warned  the  girl  of  the  dangerous  artifices  which  beset 
her,  but  endeavoured  to  instruct  her  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  to  lead  her  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  girl  was 
distinguished  for  powers  of  mind,  as  well  as  for  beauty  of  person, 
and  gave  her  most  vigorous  thoughts  to  the  great  subject,  which 
was  thus  presented  to  her. 

"  Gk)d  so  blessed  my  efforts,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  that  this 
interesting  maid,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  inward  Teacher, 
became  truly  pious ;  giving  herself  to  God  apparently  with  her 
whole  heart"  Naturally  she  became-  reserved  and  guarded  to- 
wards the  ecclesiastic  mentioned.  This  man,  not  ignorant  that 
he  was  thus  frustrated  by  the  new  spirit  of  piety  which  had 
arisen  at  G^x,  became  from  this  time  the  bitter  enemy  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with  her. 

He  formed  a  little  party  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  the 
sole  object  of  which  was,  whatever  might  have  been  the  motives 
of  some  concerned  in  it,  to  render  Madame  Guyon's  situation  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible,  and  ultimately  to  drive  her  from  Gex. 
Beginning,  after  the  manner  of  those  with  whom  the  end  sanc- 
tifies the  means,  with  secret  insinuations  unfavourable  to  her 
character,  he  pursued  his  object  in  various  ways,  with  a  perse- 
verance worthy  of  a  better  cause.  "  This  ecclesiastic,"  she  says, 
'^  b^an  to  talk  privately  of  me  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring 
me  into  contempt  I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  he  was  doing  ; 
but  having,  by  divine  grace,  learned  the  great  lesson  of  pitying 
and  forgiving  my  enemies,  I  let  everything  pass  unnoticed  and 
in  silence. 
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'^  It  was  at  this  time  that  there  came  a  certain  friar  to  see 
the  persoQ  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  The  friar,  who  knew  that 
Father  La  Combe  approved  of  my  views  and  piactioesy  and  who 
mortally  hated  that  Father,  on  accoant  of  his  greater  regularity 
and  religious  principle,  combined  his  efforts  with  Uioae  of  the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  me  from  the  Religious  House 
in  which  I  resided,  and  thus  leave  them  to  manage  Uiere  in 
their  own  way,  without  any  opposing  influences.  All  the  means 
which  they  could  devise,  they  practised  for  that  purpoea  They 
succeeded,  after  a  time,  in  gaining  over  to  Uieir  party  one  of  the 
sisters  of  the  House,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  house-steward ; 
and  soon  afterwards  they  gained  the  prioress." 

As  a  part  of  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted,  her  situation 
was  rendered  as  uooomfortable  and  unpleasant  as  possible.  It 
is  painful  to  add,  that  the  house-steward  and  the  prioress,  who 
had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  her  benevolence  and  piety,  were 
participants  in  this  course.  '^  I  was  disposed,"  she  says,  "  to  do 
all  the  good  I  could,  physically  as  well  as  mentally  ;  but  being 
of  a  delicate  frame,  I  had  but  little  streogth.  I  had  employed 
two  maid-servants  to  aid  me  and  my  daughter,  but  finding  that 
the  Religious  House  or  Comnnmity,  in  which  I  resided,  had  need 
of  them,  the  one  for  a  cook,  and  the  other  to  attend  the  door 
and  for  other  purposes,  I  consented  that  they  should  have  their 
services.  In  doing  this,  I  natnmlly  supposed  that  they  would 
occasionally  allow  me  their  aid,  especially  as  I  had  given  them 
all  the  funds  which  I  then  had  in  possession,  and  had  thus  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  employ  other  persons.  Rut  under  the 
new  influences  and  designs,  which  had  sprung  up,  I  was  not 
allowed  to  realize  this  reasonable  expectation.  I  was  compelled 
to  do  my  sweeping  and  washing  and  other  domestic  offices,  which 
I  had  a  right  to  expect,  in  part,  at  least,  from  them,  and  which 
my  habits  and  physical  strength  rendered,  if  not  unsuitable,  at 
least  inconvenient  and  painful.'' 

Another  part  of  the  system  of  vexation  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected, consisted  in  attacks  upon  her  room  at  night.  Ry  some 
sort  of  contrivance,  which  of  course  was  known  only  to  those 
who  were  in  the  secret,  frightful  images  were  made  to  appear  in 
her  room'  or  at  the  windows.  Frightful  sounds  were  uttered. 
Tho  Families  of  the  room  were  hrnkon.     But  though  she?  was  thu« 
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subjected  to  inconTenience  and  disturbance,  she  says  that  the 
calm  peace  of  her  soul  was  wholly  unbroken. 

Among  other  things,  the  ecclesiastic  at  the  head  of  these  move- 
ments, caused  all  the  letters  sent  to  her  from  friends  abroad,  and 
also  the  letters  which  she  sent  to  them,  to  be  intercepted.  He 
had  at  one  time  twenty-two  intercepted  letters  lying  on  his 
table.  His  object  was,  she  says,  '^  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
make  what  impressions  he  pleased,  no  matter  how  unfavour- 
able, on  the  minds  of  others,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  should  neither  be  able  to  know  it,  nor  to  defend  myself, 
nor  to  send  my  friends  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
was  treated." 

She  had  ties  which  botmd  her  to  Gex.  She  had  made  im- 
pressions which  could  not  easily  be  obliterated.  The  good  girl 
whom  she  rescued  from  the  artifices  of  the  ecclesiastic,  she  says, 
"  grew  more  and  more  fervent,  by  the  practice  of  prayer,  in  the 
dedication  of  herself  to  the  Lord,  and  more  and  more  tender  in 
her  sympathy  with  me."  And  this  was  only  one  instance  among 
many.  But  still  she  thought  the  providences  x>(  Qod  indicated, 
that  the  time  had  come  when  she  should  leave  the  place.  And 
whenever  she  decided  in  God's  light  what  she  ought  to  do,  she 
of  coarse  realized  her  decision  in  action,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  It  seemed  to  her,  after  a  deliberate  and  prayerful 
consideration,  that  at  Thonon,  where  she  could  more  easily  re- 
ceive advice  and  assistance  from  La  Combe,  she  might  suffer 
less,  and  at  the  same  time  do  more  good.  And  in  a  few  days 
more,  she  embarked  again  in  a  little  boat,  with  her  two  maid- 
servants and  her  young  daughter.  Probably  this  was  early  in 
the'spring  of  1682.  She  had  resided  at  Otex  something  more 
than  half  a  year.  This  was  the  second  time  she  had  crossed  the 
Leman  Lake.  There  were  no  storms  that  day.  If  there  were 
no  storms  without,  neither  was  there  storm  nor  trouble  >vithin. 
The  calm  lake,  decorated  in  its  vernal  beauty,  was  nature's  happy 
image  of  her  own  pure  and  peaceful  mind.  Without  complaint, 
believing  that  God  was  glorified  in  what  she  had  done  and  in 
wliat  she  had  suffered,  she  went  forth  once  more,  a  pilgrim  and 
a  stranger,  to  seek  other  associates,  to  meet  other  trials,  and  to 
sow  seed  for  Qod  in  other  places. 

The  following  poem,  breathing  the  same  devout  spirit  which 
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characterizes  the  others  that  have  been  quoted,  describes  her 
feelings  at  this  time. 

THB  CHRISnAN's  HOPES  AND  CONSOLATIONS  C0NTBA8TED  WITH 

THE  world's  unbelief  AND  RUIN. 

"  My  heart  is  easj,  and  my  baideii  light ; 
I  smile,  thoagh  sad,  when  God  is  in  my  sight. 
The  more  my  woes  in  secret  I  deplore, 
I  taste  thy  goodness,  and  I  love  thee  more. 

"  There,  while  a  solemn  stillness  reigns  aronnd. 
Faith,  loye,  and  hope,  within  my  sonl  abound; 
And  while  the  world  suppose  me  lost  in  care. 
The  joys  of  angels  unperoeiyed  I  share. 

'*  Thy  creatures  wrong  thee,  O  thou  Sovereign  Good  ' 
Huju  art  not  loved^  beeatue  not  understood; 
This  grieves  me  most,  that  vain  pursuits  beguile 
Ungrateful  men,  regardless  of  thy  smile. 

"  I^raU  beauty  and  false  honour  are  adored ; 
While  Thee  they  scorn  and  trifle  with  thy  word; 
PasSf  unconcerned^  a  Saviour^s  sorrows  by. 
And  hunt  their  ruin  with  a  zeal  to  die." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Arrives  at  Thonon  in  the  spring  of  1682 — Interview  with  Father  La  Combe — He 
leaves  Thonon  for  Aost  and  Rome — Her  remarks  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
departure — Her  confidence  that  God  would  justify  her  from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  her — Cases  of  religious  inquiry — Endeavours  to  teach  those  who  came  to 
her  in  the  way  of  faith — Some  characteristics  of  a  soul  that  lives  by  fidth — 
References  to  her  daughter — Visited  at  Thonon  by  Bishop  d'Aranthon — Renewal 
of  the  proposition  that  she  should  become  Prioress  at  Gex — Final  decision 
against  it — Her  position  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — References  to  persons 
who  have  attempted  a  reform  in  that  Church,  while  remaining  members  of  it — 
Attacks  upon  the  character  of  La  Combe  in  his  absence — General  attention  to 
religion  at  Thonon — Her  manner  of  treating  inquirers — Her  views  of  sanctifica- 
tion — The  pious  laundress — Opposition  made  by  priests  and  others— Burning  of 
books — Remarks. 

In  the  spring  of  1682  she  reached  Thonon.  It  is  a  consi- 
derable place,  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Greneva,  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drance.     It 
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is  the  capital  of  Chablais,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Duchy  of 
Savoy.  Having  reached  this  place  she  became  resident,  as  a 
boarder,  in  the  Ursuline  Convent,  with  her  little  family. 

The  day  after  her  arrival,  Father  La  Combe  left  Thonon  for 
the  city  of  Aost,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  distant.  Learn- 
ing the  arrival  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  seems  to  have  been 
unexpected,  he  visited  her  before  he  left  He  expressed  his 
sympathy  in  the  trials  she  was  called  to  endure  ;  and  said  that 
he  was  sorry  to  leave  her  in  a  strange  country,  persecuted  as  she 
was  by  every  one,  without  any  persons  to  advise  and  aid  her. 
And  the  more  so,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  from  Aost, 
whence  he  was  called  on  business  of  a  religious  nature  to  Bome. 
And  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  detained  at  Home  by 
those  who  had  authority  over  him,  for  some  time. 

Undoubtedly  this  was  a  disappointment  to  Madame  Guyon. 
She  did  not  wish  anything  which  came  to  her  in  God's  provi- 
dence, to  be  otherwise  than  it  was.  She  says,  '^  I  replied  to  him, 
*  My  Father,  your  departure  gives  me  no  pain.  When  God 
aids  me  through  His  creatures,  I  am  thankful  for  it.  But  I 
value  their  instrumentality  and  aid,  only  as  they  are  subordinate 
to  God's  glory,  and  come  in  God's  order.  When  God  sees  fit  to 
withdraw  the  consolations  and  aids  of  His  people,  I  am  satisfied 
to  do  without  them.  And  much  as  I  should  value  your  pre- 
sence in  this  season  of  trial,  I  am  very  well  content  never  to 
see  you  again,  if  such  is  God's  will.'"  Well  satisfied  to  find  her 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  he  took  his  leave  and  departed. 

It  was  not  the  practice  of  Madame  Guyon  to  be  in  haste  to 
justify  herself.  This  course,  so  diflferent  from  that  which  is 
commonly  pursued,  which  might  perhaps  appear  questionable, 
she  adopted  on  religious  principle.  At  G^ex  her  doctrines  had 
been  attacked ;  her  peace  assailed  by  personal  rudenesses  and 
violence ;  and  what  must  have  been  deeply  afflicting  to  a  woman 
constituted  as  she  was,  secret  insinuations,  unfavourable  to  her 
moral  character,  were  circulated  with  unjust  and  unfeeling 
industry.  But  she  left  all  with  God.  She  believed  that  inno- 
cence and  truth  will  always  find,  in  God's  time  and  way,  a 
protector.  Never  will  He  fail  to  speak  for  those,  never  will  He 
fail  to  act  for  those,  who  can  be  described  as  the  innocent  and 
the  upright,  if  they  will  only  put  their  trust  in  Him  in  this  thing 
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as  in  others.  The  tnily  holy  heart  wQl  alwmTs  aay,  Let  God's 
will  be  accomplished  upon  me,  as  weD  as  accomplished  Jbr  me. 
If  it  be  Grod's  will  that  I  shcmld  suflfer  reboke,  misrepresenta- 
tion,  and  calomny,  let  me  not  desire  the  removal  of  the  yoke  of 
suffering  which  His  hand  has  imposed  upon  me,  until  He  Him- 
self shall  desire  it.  I  had  rather  suffer  from  His  hand,  than  be 
without  suffering  through  any  other  instrumentality  than  His. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  Saviour's  state  of  mind.  This  was 
hers.  She  left  her  vindioatiom  with  God  ;  and  she  Jbund  Him 
Jaiih/td. 

It  seems  to  have  been  her  intention  to  spend  a  few  weeks  after 
her  arrival  at  Thonon  in  retirement.  Needing  rest,  both  phy- 
sically and  mentally,  she  felt  it  was  proper  for  her  to  do  so. 
Accordingly,  she  had  a  small  room,  appropriated  to  her  own 
private  use,  where,  with  her  Bible  before  her,  she  passed  many 
hours  in  acquiring  spiritual  knowledge  and  in  divine  com- 
munion. But  there  was  this  thing  remarkable  in  relation  to 
her ;  wherever  she  went,  after  the  time  of  that  deeper  experi- 
ence which  we  have  mentioned,  the  Holy  Ghost  seemed  to 
attend  her.  The  divine  nature,  something  at  least  which  had 
more  of  heaven  than  earth  in  it,  breathed  in  her  voice,  em- 
bodied itself  in  her  manners,  and  shone  in  the  devout  serenity 
of  her  countenance.  So  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  set 
up  formally  as  a  preacher ;  and  it  is  very  obvious  that  she  had 
no  inclination  to  do  so.  Her  life  and  presence,  bearing  as  it 
did  a  divine  signature,  constituted  a  divine  announcement. 
Her  sermon  was  her  life ;  and  her  eloquent  lips  only  made  the 
application  of  it. 

And  the  consequence  was,  that  wherever  she  went,  she  found 
those  whom  she  calls  her  children;  that  is  to  say,  persons 
under  convictions  of  sin,  and  seeking  her  advice  and  aid  in  the 
way  of  life.  They  came  to  her  continually  that  she  might 
break  to  them  the  living  bread. 

"  My  inward  resignation  and  quiet,"  she  says,  "  was  very 
great  For  a  few  days  I  remained  alone  and  undisturbed,  in 
my  small  and  solitary  room.  I  had  full  leisure  to  commune 
with  God  and  to  enjoy  Him.  But  after  a  short  time  a  good 
sister,  who  desired  conversation  on  religious  subjects,  frequently 
rnpted  mo.     1  entered  into  conversation,  and   answered 
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everything  she  desired,  not  only  from  a  regard  and  love  for  the 
girl  herself,  but  from  a  fixed  principle  I  had  of  strictly  conform- 
ing to  whatever  Gkxi's  providence  seemed  to  require  of  me. 
And  I  would  remark  here,  that,  although  this  season  of  solitary 
communion  with  God  was  very  precious  to  me,  I  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  it,  whenever  His  providence  required.  As  soon  as 
any  of  those,  who  sought  salvation  through  Christ,  my  little 
children^  if  I  may  call  them  such,  came  and  knocked  at  my 
door,  Gk)d  required  me  to  admit  the  interruption.  In  this  way 
he  shewed  me  that  it  is  not  actions,  in  themselves  consideredy 
which  please  him,  but  the  inward  spirit  with  which  they  are 
done ;  and  especially  the  constant  ready  obedience  to  every 
discovery  of  His  will,  even  in  the  minutest  things,  and  with 
such  a  suppleness  or  flexibility  of  mind  as  not  to  adhere  to  any- 
thing, but  to  turn  and  move  in  any  and  every  direction  where 
He  shall  call. 

'*  I  endeavoured  to  instruct  the  good  sisters,  who  came  to  me 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  best  way  I  could.  Some  of  them 
could  perhaps  be  regarded  as  truly  religious  ;  but  after  an  im- 
perfect manner.  It  was  my  object  to  instruct  them  in  the  way 
of  living  by  simple  faith,  in  distinction  from  the  way  of  living 
ceremonially;  and  thus  to  lead  them  to  rest  upon  God  alone 
through  Christ.  I  remarked  to  them,  that  the  way  of  living  by 
faith  was  much  more  glorious  to  God,  and  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  soul,  than  any  other  method  of  living ;  and  that 
they  roust  not  only  cease  to  rely  much  upon  outward  ceremonies ; 
but  must  not  rely  too  much  upon  sights  and  sounds,  in  what- 
ever way  they  might  come  to  the  soul ;  nor  upon  mere  intellec- 
tual illuminations  and  gifts,  nor  upon  strong  temporary  emotions 
and  impulses,  which  cause  the  soul  to  rest  upon  something  out 
of  Gkxl  and  to  live  to  self.  There  is  a  mixed  vray  of  living, 
partly  by  faith,  and  partly  by  works ;  and  also  the  simple  and 
true  way  of  Uving,  namely,  by  faith  alone,  which  is  the  true 
parent  not  only  of  other  states  of  the  mind,  but  of  works  also. 

''  There  are  not  many  souls  that  reach  this  state ;  and  still 
fewer  that  reach  it  at  once.  Nature  cries  out  against  the  pro- 
cess of  inward  crucifixion,  and  the  greater  number  stop  short. 
Oh,  if  souls  had  courage  enough  to  resign  themselves  to  the 
work  of  purification,  without  having  any  weak  or  foolish  pity  on 
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themselves,  what  a  noble,  rapid,  and  happy  progress  wonld  they 
make !  But,  generally  speakmg,  men  have  too  little  faith,  too 
little  courage,  to  leave  the  shore,  which  is  something  tangible 
and  solid,  and  has  the  support  of  sense,  and  to  go  out  upon  the 
sea,  which  has  the  supports  of  faith  only.  They  advance,  per- 
haps, some  little  distance ;  but  when  the  wind  blows  and  the 
cloud  lowers,  and  the  sea  is  tossed  to  and  fro,  then  they  are  de- 
jected, they  cast  anchor,  and  often  wholly  desist  from  the  pro- 
secution of  the  voyage. 

''  Oh  thou,  who  alone  dost  conduct  holy  souls,  and  who  canst 
teach  ways  so  hidden  and  so  lost  to  human  sight,  ways  so  con- 
trary to  the  usual  mixed  and  imperfect  way  of  devotion — which 
has  its  virtues,  but  which  poisons  itself  by  feeding  upon  its  vir- 
tues, instead  of  feeding  upon  Qod  by  union  with  GKxl's  will — 
bring  to  thyself  souls  innumerable,  which  may  love  Thee  in  the 
utmost  purity.  Eveiy  other  love,  however  vehement  and  ardent, 
is  not  the  pure  love,  but  a  love  mixed  with  8elfishnes&  Such 
holy  souls  are  the  delight  of  Qod, '  who  delights  to  be  with  the 
children  of  men  f  that  is  to  say,  with  souls  childlike  and  inno- 
cent, such  as  are  set  free  from  pride,  ascribing  to  themselves — 
in  themselves  considered  and  separate  from  God — only  nothing- 
ness and  sin. 

"  Such  souls,  which  are  no  longer  rebellious,  but  are  broken 
to  the  yoke^  are  one  with  God,  and  are  one  with  Him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  not  only  look  at  Him  ordy,  but  they  look  at 
everything  else  in  Him,  Beautifully  expressive  of  a  spirit  quiet 
and  united  with  God,  is  that  passage  of  Jeremiah  where  it  is 
said, '  He  sitteth  alone  and  keepeth  ailence,  because  he  hath  borne 
Chds  yoke  upon  him!     (Lam.  iii.  28.) 

''  How  perfectly  contented  is  such  a  soul !  Neither  knowing 
anything  nor  doing  anything,  neither  desiring  to  know  anything 
nor  desiring  to  do  anything,  except  the  thing  to  which  God  calls 
it  Its  contentment — independent  as  it  is  of  exterior  events — 
excludes  all  anxiety,  and  is  without  limitation.  Such  a  soul  is 
more  satisfied  in  its  trials,  its  humiliation,  and  the  opposition  of 
all  creatures,  when  these  things  take  place  by  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence, than  it  would  be  with  the  highest  success  and  triumph 
by  its  own  choice.  Oh,  if  I  could  express  what  I  conceive  of 
this  state  !     But  I  can  only  stammer  about  it." 
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In  this  part  of  her  Autobiography  we  find,  from  time  to  time, 
some  brief  references  to  her  daughter.  Separated  as  she  was  at 
a  great  distance  from  her  other  children,  this  child  was  a  source 
of  great  consolation  to  her.  Finding  her  situation  at  Grex  not 
favourable  to  her  child's  health,  she  had  previously  sent  her  for 
a  short  time  to  Thonon.  Her  feeling  allusions  to  this  beloved 
daughter  shew,  that  her  union  with  Qod  did  not  diminish  her 
interest  in  humanity;  and  that  the  natural  affections,  when 
properly  subordinated,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  re- 
li^ous  affections.  "  In  great  peace  of  mind,"  she  says,  "  I  lived 
in  the  House  of  the  Ursulines  with  my  little  daughter.  As  we 
now  resided  among  those  who  spoke  a  different  dialect,  my 
daughter  soon  forgot,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  use  of  the 
French  language.  She  played  with  the  little  girls  that  came 
down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  but  while  she  con- 
tracted something  of  their  elasticity  and  freeness,  she  lost  some- 
thing in  the  delicacy  and  agreeableness  of  her  mannera.  She 
was  sometimes  fretful ;  but  as  a  general  thing  her  disposition, 
as  it  ever  had  been,  was  exceedingly  good.  Her  good  sense  and 
her  turns  of  wit,  for  one  of  her  age,  were  surprising.  (Jod 
watched  over  her." 

Madame  Guyon  had  been  at  Thonon  but  a  short  time,  when 
Bishop  D'Aranthon  came  there  on  some  business.  They  met 
each  other  once  more,  and  had  much  conversation.  The  Bishop 
introduced  the  subject  of  his  former  propositions,  and  pressed 
her  very  much  to  return  to  Gex,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
prioress.  She  says,  '^  I  gave  him  my  reasons  against  it,  such  as 
have  already  been  mentioned.  I  then  appealed  to  him  as  a 
bishop,  desiring  him  to  take  care,  and  to  regard  nothing  but 
Qod  in  what  he  should  say  to  me.  He  was  struck  with  a  kind 
of  confusion,  and  then  said  to  me,  '  Since  you  speak  to  me  in 
this  manner,  I  cannot  advise  you  to  it.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  go  contrary  to  what  appears  to  be  our  religious  calling.  All 
I  can  say  now,  after  what  has  passed  between  us,  is,  that  I  de- 
sire you  to  render  to  the  House  of  Gex  all  the  assistance  which 
you  properly  can.'  This  I  promised  him  to  do ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  received  a  remittance  from  Paris,  I  sent  them  a  hundred  pis- 
toles, with  the  design  of  doing  it  annually  as  long  as  I  should 
remain  in  his  diocese." 
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Whm  ht  kfk  her,  he  ealered  iifto  coiiviBtiaB  vith  otiier 
priwii  CB  the  mimBet :  he  rieUed  to  their  niAHBceL  le-esterod 
iato  Us  fiviDer  A^aetioKiL  aad  •liiniiwi  w  niiiw  ■!>  theoppo- 
■te  of  thfoee  he  had  jiBl  cxpifflBed.  He  atawdinely  sent  her 
woA  agun,  nutwithfttmimg  the  readt  of  their  recent  internev, 
thmt  it  vw  his  oonrictun  that  she  oog^  to  ei^ige  hendf  at 
Gex;  awl  thai,  so  fiu-  as  his  iiiffliirntfr  or  antharitr  ooold  pro- 
perij  be  ejiaiiaed  in  the  caae;  he  reqimed  her  to  do  iL  ^  I  re- 
turned for  aosver,*  she  ssf^  ^  thai  I  had  leaaon  to  regard  him 
at  the  present  time  as  onder  hmnan  inftKooe,  awl  as  speaking 
OS  a  flnoa  ;  and  that  I  i^  it  mj  datr  to  foOov  the  oomiad  he 
had  giren  fDe,  when  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  onder  a  poror  and 
l^faer  influence^  awl  to  speak  (ufrom  GodT 

The  separation  nov  became  more  marked  and  complete.  And 
from  this  time  onward,  Madame  Goron  understood,  mcNre  dis- 
tinctly and  fidlj  than  at  anr  former  period,  die  position  whidi 
she  held  in  the  Catholic  Church,  ^le  was  m  the  Churdi,  bat 
not  wiih  it ;  in  it  ia/orm,  bat  not  with  it  in  spirit  Her  asso- 
ciations with  it  were  strong ;  her  attadiment  to  it  was  great ; 
bat  disowning  very  clearly  as  she  did  the  dktinctioQ  b^ween 
inward  religion  and  outward  religion,  between  that  which  ad- 
heres to  the  ceremony  and  that  which  renorates  the  heart,  she 
mourned  over  the  declensions  and  desolations  around  her.  She 
felt,  however,  that  while  she  pointed  out  the  speculative  and 
practical  errorg  which  existed,  provided  she  did  it  with  a  proper 
spirit,  and  sustained  herself  by  Catholic  authorities,  she  had  a 
right  to  claim  and  maintain  her  position  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
until  she  should  be  formally  excluded  from  it  She  was  very 
much  in  the  position  of  certain  pious  persons  who,  without 
ceasing  to  be  members,  have  laboured  from  time  to  time  in  that 
Church,  with  the  design  of  restoring  the  doctrine  of  faith  and 
the  spirit  of  practical  piety ;  and  who  are  known  historically,  in 
reference  to  the  period  at  which  most  of  them  appeared,  as  the 
Be/ormers  be/ore  the  Reformation, 

It  is  due  to  the  truth  to  say,  that  there  have  been  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  from  time  to  time,  pious  men  and 
women,  who  have  laboured  sincerely  and  oflentimes  effectually 
for  the  true  life  of  love  and  faith  in  the  soul.  If  they  have  loved 
their  system  much,  and  have  felt  sad  at  the  idea  of  schism,  they 
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have  loved  salvation  and  piety  more.  Sometimes  their  labours 
have  been  received  and  recognised ;  and  they  have  been  spoken 
of  as  the  models  of  piety,  without  the  imputation  of  heresy ; 
but  more  frequently  their  motives  have  been  impeached ;  their 
efforts  have  been  opposed ;  and  in  some  instances  exile  and  im- 
prisonment have  been  the  consequence.  Some  appeared  before 
the  Protestant  Beformation,  and  some  have  appeared  since. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  it  will 
indicate  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  we  refer,  if  we  mention 
the  Dominican  monk,  John  of  Yincenza,  who  laboured  as  far 
back  as  1250 ;  Thauler,  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Strasburgh, 
who  is  mentioned  with  high  respect  and  commendation  by 
Luther;  Gerard  Groot,  and  Florentius  Radewin,  leaders  and 
teachers  in  the  society  or  sect  in  the  Catholic  Church,  called  the 
Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common ;  John  of  the  Cross,  whose 
writings,  although  not  schismatical  in  reference  to  the  doctrines 
and  forms  of  Catholicism,  breathe  a  deeply  devout  and  enlight- 
ened spirit.  To  these  we  might  add  the  names  of  Buysbroke, 
Canfield,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  whose  Imitation  of  Christ  is  so 
universally  read,  Boudon,  John  de  Castanifa,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Spiritual  Combat,  Michael  de  Molinos,  who  died  in  pri- 
son,  (while  Francis  de  Sales,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  taught 
essentially  the  same  experimental  doctrines,  was  canonized,) 
Fenelon,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others. 

The  position  of  many  of  these  persons  in  the  Catholic  Church 
seems  to  me  to  illustrate  that  of  Madame  Gnyon.  Of  their 
piety  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  They  were  persons  of  faith  and  true  simplicity  of 
heart,  who  wished,  although  they  found  themselves  amid  various 
embarrassments,  to  do  all  possible  good  in  the  situation  in  which 
Providence  had  placed  them.  They  did  not  and  could  not  be- 
lieve, that  an  outward  form,  however  scriptural  and  however 
important  it  might  be,  could  effectually  avail  themselves  or 
others,  when  separate  from  an  appropriate  state  of  heart.  They 
distinctly  saw  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to  follow  from  an 
indifierence  to  this  view,  and  especially  from  an  adoption  of  the 
opposite  opinion. 

It  was  not  sufficient,  in  their  view,  to  teach  men  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  practise  genuflections,  nor  to  do  other 
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thii^  wfaicfa  in  Acinaclvcs  coofiideTed  are  foniy  oeremonial, 
altfaou^diejxeoogiused  Ihe9epnctieesassp«rt  of  ssfstem  to 
wfaidi  thej  were  mndiailadied  in  most reqpectsL  Tliejpreadied 
die  doctzine  of  anew  heart;  tbej  required,  in  tiie  name  (rf*  Him 
for  whom  diej  boUljqpokey  "  repentance  towards  God  and  fufli 
in  the  IjohA  Jesos  Christ*  And  soch  being  &dr  Tiewa,  and 
such  their  pfactioe,  if  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  schismatics  or 
separatistSy  I  think  thej  may  justly  be  described  as  re/brw%ara, 
Sodi  was  the  position  of  Madame  Gnyon.  To  this  position  Ck)d 
called  her  in  His  providence ;  a  positkni  of  great  nseAilness^  bat 
(me  whidi  coold  not  weU  escape  a  large  share  (Atrial  and  sorrow. 

La  Combe  had  no  sooner  dqparted  than  the  party  at  Thonon, 
opposed  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  new  moTement  intheChordi, 
b^an  to  assail  his  character.  Madame  Giqron  had  her  feelii^ 
greatly  tried  by  the  extravagant  stories^  as  to  his  charact^  and 
conduct,  which  were  told  her.  Bat  these  statements  were  so 
obvioosly  dictated  by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  were  so  variant 
in  many  particulars  from  vrhat  she  knew  to  be  the  truth,  that 
they  confirmed  rather  than  diminished  her  favourable  opinions 
of  him.  She  did  not,  however,  say  mudi  upon  the  subject ; 
simply  remarking, — "  Perhaps  I  may  never  see  him  again  ;  but 
I  shall  ever  be  glad  to  do  him  justice.  It  is  not  he  who  hindos 
me  from  engaging  at  Gex,  as  some  of  the  remarks  which  are 
made  seem  to  imply.  The  reason  and  the  only  reason  of  my 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  propositions  which  have  been  made 
to  me,  is  the  inward  conviction,  of  whidi  I  cannot  divest  mysdf, 
that  GK)d  does  not  call  me  to  it" 

Some  said  to  her, — "  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop 
that  you  should  go  there.  Ought  he  not  to  judge  in  the  case  ? 
Who  could  know  what  the  will  of  Grod  is  on  such  a  question 
better  than  the  Bishop  ?"  To  this  suggestion  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  or  her  principles,  to  give  any  other  than  a  respectful 
attention.  But  such  was  the  clearness  of  her  spiritual  perception, 
such  the  inward  signature  which  Gkxl  and  His  providences  had 
written  upon  her  heart,  that  she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  she 
did  ;  although  it  undoubtedly  violated  some  of  the  prepossessions 
of  her  people  in  favour  of  episcopal  advice  and  authority.  She 
intimates  in  this  connexion,  that  suggestions  of  this  kind,  though 
sometimes  painful,  gave  her  no  permanent  uneasiness.    As  she 
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had  given  op  all  to  Qod,  in  an  act  of  permanent  and  unreserved 
consecration,  she  believed  that  God,  in  accordance  with  His  pro- 
mise, would  give  her  all  that  wisdom  which  was  necessary  to 
guide  her  in  the  right  and  safe  way. 

This  matter,  therefore,  was  permanently  decided ;  and  she 
gave  her  attention  anew  and  undividedly  to  the  work  before 
her.  Neither  the  absence  of  La  Combe,  nor  the  disaffection  of 
the  Bishop,  nor  the  open  opposition  of  subordinate  ecclesiastics, 
nor  the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman,  acting  under  the  natural 
and  providential  disabilities  of  woman's  character  and  position, 
prevented  her  from  being  an  instrument  in  God's  hands  of  en- 
lightening many  souls,  and  of  leading  them  experimentally  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  the  spirit  of  unremitting  labour 
where  God  called  her  to  labour,  she  did  what  she  could ;  and 
the  good  seed,  small  though  it  might  seem  to  be  to  human  eye, 
became  an  hundred-fold,  because  Qod  blessed  it.  Her  presence, 
preceded  as  it  had  been  by  her  reputation  for  piety  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  inward  state,  was  the  signal  for  a  great  spi- 
ritual movement  in  Thonon,  snch  as  had  not  been  known  before 
for  many  years.  There  was  something  in  souls  who  had  sought 
heaven  by  works  alone,  and  on  the  compensatory  principle  of  so 
much  happiness  given  for  so  much  labour  and  suffering  antece- 
dently gone  through,  which  whispered  to  them  that  Qod  in  His 
providence  had  sent  them  a  messenger  who  might  aid  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  better  way.  The  slightest  hope  of  such  an 
improvement  was  like  light  from  above. 

The  consequence  was  that  her  room  was  continually  visited, 
in  a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Thonon,  by  persons  seeking 
instruction  in  the  way  of  life.  She  divided  them  into  three 
classes ;  those  without  religion ;  those  who  gave  evidence  of 
religion,  but  who  had  no  faith  for  anything  above  the  mixed 
method  of  life,  the  way  of  mingled  sin  and  holiness  ;  and  those 
who,  under  the  special  operation  of  God's  Spirit,  were  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  entire  righteousnes& 

When  those  came  to  her  who  were  without  rdigion,  and 
vrho  perhaps  had  been  endeavouring  to  extract  heaven  from  the 
merit  attached  to  their  supposed  good  works,  she  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of  their  course,  by  shewing  them 
the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart,  the  depths  of  sin,  and  the 
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hnpnmJhiBtT  of  wieoef/kKoet  with  God,  except  iliioi^  tiie  i^li- 
GKkioo  of  tike  atnniiig  blood  of  Chnat,  veoeiTed  thiov^  fiuth. 

Wken  diooe  cune  w1m>  had  some  litlle  hope  of  an  inteieet  in 
&e  Sarioar,  some  degree  awl  power  of  life  thoo^  feeble,  she 
gkve  diem  diiectioBS  soitai  widi  gieat  ddU  to  thor  case,  cal- 
culated to  reaolre  cooscientioiis  perpkxitiefl^  to  strengtiien 
uwuage^  awl  to  hdp  their  adraiioement  Entire  Tictory  was  bo 
mwii  berood  their  present  ideas  and  hopes,  that,  to  propoee  it 
bow;  in  their  present  state  of  weakness  and  TadUanc^}  might 
hare  opttaied  as  a  discoaragement,  awl  haire  done  more  hurt 
than  iconmL 

When  those  came  who  desired  to  be  whdly  ihe  Lord's,  who, 
in  d»  laii^Qftee  of  Scriptnre,  were  kmrngerimg  and  tkirMng  that 
flKf  m%ht  bear  the  fiilness  of  the  dirine  image,  she  endeaTOored 
to  imparl  to  them  thcee  higher  and  deeper  instmctions  which 
Akt  seemed  to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  bear. 

She  did  not  hesitate  to  sar  at  onoei,  on  all  occasions  where 
God  $  ptoTidencfr  called  her  to  say  it^  that  the  entire  8anctific»- 
tion  of  the  heart  throa^h  £iith,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  is  die 
Christian  s  pririles^e  and  dotr.  Bat  it  is  proper  to  say,  how* 
e^r>er^  that  she  laid  *"  the  a3De  to  the  root  cf  the  tree.''  She 
thought  it  necesstrr^  in  the  fii^  ph^ce,  that  they  should  under- 
stand what  sanctification  is.  On  this  point,  taught  by  her  own 
inward  ejk[^nence^  she  f^t  it  verr  desirable  that  there  dionld  be 
no  mistake.  She  ielt  it  her  duty  to  say  to  them,  that^  accord- 
ing to  her  view  of  the  subject^  a  rectified  intellectual  perception 
b  not  $anctiucativ>iL  Nor.  if  we  add  to  such  perception,  strong 
emotions  and  fiop  ti^rt^  do  we  attain  to  it  Nor,  if  we  go  still 
deeper^  and  add  to  bodi  what  is  still  more  important^  good 
desinH^  good  and  right  aflSection:^  and  tiop  tkerCj  can  we  account 
ourselres  as  wholly  the  Lord  &  Hohness,  which  is  but  anotiter 
name  for  sanctificatiou,  goes  even  further  than  tlus.  It  requires 
the  strong  fortress  of  the  WilL  The  will,  which  embodies  in 
itself  both  the  head  and  the  heart,  the  perceptions,  the  emo» 
tionss  and  the  desire^  and  is  in  &ct  the  sum  and  rquesentation 
of  the  whole^  must  be  given  to  the  Lord.  Without  it  all  Uie 
rest  gxx'^  fvu-  nothing. 

And  it  was  u^^on  this  point  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
trying  thoae  who  professed  to  be  seizing  the  entire  sanctification 
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of  the  heart  The  searching  question  was, — were  they  willing 
to  be  NOTHING  ?  That  is  to  say,  nothing  in  Ihemadvea^  in  order 
that  the  Lord  might  be  All  in  All.  Was  the  natural  prin- 
ciple of  movement  gone  ?  Could  they  say  that  they  moved 
simply  as  they  were  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  If  so, 
then  the  life  of  nature  was  slain ;  then:  souls  had  become  the 
temple  of  the  Living  GtxL  Grod's  will,  the  substitute  for  their 
own  wills,  had  become  to  them  a  new  life. 

One  of  the  cases  which  she  relates  illustrates,  in  some  degree, 
what  has  now  been  said.  Among  other  persons  who  sought  her 
acquaintance  at  this  interesting  time,  was  a  woman  who  was 
not  only  religious,  but,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  judg- 
ing, eminently  religious.  She  had  grace,  perhaps  we  may  say 
great  grace ;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  life  of  nature.  In 
connexion  with  her  interviews  with  this  person,  she  says,  ''  I 
saw  clearly  that  it  is  not  great  gifts  which  sanctify,  unless  they 
are  accompanied  with  a  profound  httmility.  No  one  can  be 
regarded  as  wholly  alive  to  God,  and  thus  as  sanctified,  or  as  a 
true  saint  of  God,  who  is  not  whoUy  dead  to  self.  This  woman, 
in  connexion  with  her  great  intellectual  lights,  and  her  strong 
emotions,  and  the  true  faith  which  she  really  possessed  to  some 
d^ree,  regarded  herself  as  a  truly  lioly  person ;  but  the  develop- 
ments of  her  subsequent  life,  originating  as  they  obviously  did 
in  the  remains  of  self,  shewed  that  she  was  very  far  from  the 
state  which  she  professed. 

"  O  my  God,"  she  adds,  "  how  true  it  is,  that  we  may  have 
of  thy  gifts,  and  yet  may  be  very  full  of  ourselves !  How  veiy 
narrow  is  the  way,  how  strait  is  the  gate,  which  leads  to  the 
true  life  in  God  !  How  little  must  one  become,  by  being 
Btripped  of  all  the  various  attachments  which  the  world  places 
about  him,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  desire  and  no  wUl  of  his 
own,  before  he  is  small  enough  to  go  through  this  narrow  place." 

There  was  another  class  who  came  with  different  views  and 
motives.  They  not  only  watched  her  general  conduct ;  but 
under  religious  pretences,  they  made  their  appearance  at  her 
religious  conversations,  which  seem  to  have  been  open  to  all, 
with  the  object,  as  she  expresses  it,  "  of  watching  my  words, 
and  of  criticising  them."  The  religious  life,  like  all  other  life, 
has  its  appropriate  outward  expressions  and  signs.    And  such 
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ho-  deep  insight  into  rdigioos  diaiacter,  derived  partly 
from  lier  own  Tuied  peroonal  exprnenoe,  that  she  distinguished 
with  great  ease,  and  with  high  probability,  the  objects  and  the 
chanicters  <^  diose  who  risited  her.  To  those  who  came  for  the 
purpose  of  extractii^  something  from  her  exinessions  which 
they  oonld  critictse  and  condemn,  or  for  any  other  sinister  object, 
die  had  nothing  to  say.  The  Lc»d,  who  enabled  her  to  under- 
stand their  characters^  dis^^minted  thdr  evil  intentions  by 
withhcJding  the  message,  which  under  other  drcumstanoes  she 
ao  abundantly  leceiTed  and  communicated.  *^  Even  when  I 
thought  to  tTy  to  speak  to  th^n,"  the  says,  ^  I  felt  that  I  could 
not^  and  that  God  would  not  have  me  do  il  They  went  away 
not  <mly  disappMuted  but  dissatisfied.  They  alluded  scornfully 
to  my  silence,  which  they  regarded  as  stupidity ;  and  some  of 
them  weie  so  angnr  as  to  characterise  as  fools  those  who  had 
come  to  see  me. 

^  On  iuie  occasion,  when  persons  of  this  description  had  just 
left  me^  an  individual  came,  with  some  appearance  <^  anxiety 
and  huTTT^  and  said,  ^  It  was  my  design  to  have  put  you  on 
your  guard,  and  to  apprise  you  that  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  speak  to  those  peansons ;  but  I  found  myself  unable  to  get 
hither  id  s^a^n  to  do  it*  They  were  sent,  with  no  frigidly 
piir(H>^^  bv  certain  individuals ;  and  their  object  was  to  find 
something  in  your  remarks  which  they  could  turn  to  your  dis> 
aih'antagv/  I  answere^l  this  (person,  ^  Our  L<ml  has  been  before 
you  in  your  charitable  purpo^ ;  for,  such  was  my  state  of  mind, 
that  I  wa$  not  able  to  sav  one  word  to  them." 

She  ilid  not  appear  as  a  prtacier.  Her  efforts  w«e  private ; 
and  were  entirely  consistent  with  that  sense  of  decorum  whidi 
adorns  the  female  character.  They  consisted  of  private  prayer 
and  conversation  with  individuals ;  sometimes  of  mutual  con- 
versations or  conferences,  held  with  the  inconsiderable  nimiber 
of  persons  tvho  might  be  assemMed  in  a  snudl  room.  To  these 
methods  she  added,  with  gT\>at  effect,  that  of  written  corre- 
spondence. The  instrumentality  was  humble,  but  the  impression 
was  great.  The  Lord  blessed  her  ;  and  for  a  time,  soon  after 
her  arrival  at  Thonon,  she  had  favour  with  the  great  body  of 
persons  there,  who  availed  tliemselves  of  all  suitable  oppor- 
tunities to  see  her  and  to  hear  her  words. 
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Amid  this  general  approbation  and  even  applause,  '^  the 
Lord,"  she  says,  "  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  *  apostolic 
state,"  (that  is  to  say,  the  state  in  which  persons  find  themselves 
specifically  and  especially  devoted  to  the  spiritual  good  of  others,) 
if  it  be  entered  into  in  purity  of  spirit  and  without  reserve,  will 
always  be  attended,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  with 
severe  trials.  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  multitude,  which 
preceded  the  Saviour  at  the  tirne  of  His  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem — *  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;* 
and  the  words  of  the  same  changeable  multitude  a  few  days 
afterwards,  when  they  exclaimed,  *  Away  with  him^  crucify 
hiniy  crucify  him!  Deeply  were  both  forms  of  expression  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind ;  and  I  could  not  fail  to  recognise  in  them 
the  intimations  of  what  would  be  likely  to  be  my  own  experi- 
ence. And  while  I  was  thus  meditating  on  what  the  Saviour 
experienced,  and  from  whom  He  experienced  it,  and  was  making 
the  application  of  it  to  my  own  case,  one  of  my  female  friends 
came  in,  and  spoke  to  me  particularly  of  the  general  esteem 
which  the  people  had  for  me.  I  replied  to  her,  *  Observe  what 
I  now  tell  you,  that  you  will  hear  curses  out  of  the  same  moutJis^ 
tohich  at  present  pronounce  blessings."* 

She  expressly  informs  us,  that  God  at  this  time  wrought  on 
a  great  number  of  souls  at  Thonon,  through  her  instrumentality. 
"Great  was  my  consolation,"  she  says,  "never  greater  did  I 
experience  in  my  whole  life,  than  I  did  to  see  in  the  town  of 
Thonon,  a  place  of  no  great  extent,  so  many  souls  earnestly 
seeking  God.  Some  of  these  seemed  not  merely  to  have  re- 
pented of  their  sins,  but  to  have  given  their  whole  hearts  to 
God,  and  to  have  experienced  the  highest  spiritual  blessings. 
They  were  not  only  Christians,  but  Christians  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  that  Christ  lived  in  them.  Among  them  were  a  number 
of  young  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen  yeara  of  age.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  how  deeply  the  Spirit  of  God  had  wrought  in  them. 
Being  poor,  they  industriously  followed  their  work  all  the  day 
long ;  but  having  acquired  a  fixed  habit  of  devotion,  they  sanc- 
tified their  labours  with  silent  prayer,  and  with  inward  com- 
munion. Sometimes  they  would  so  arrange  their  daily  labour, 
that  a  number  of  them  could  carry  on  their  work  at  the  same 
place ;  and  then  they  would  select  one  of  their  number,  who 


iMd  to  dKm  wkSe  tibe  oAefs  panoed  Acir  ladL  Thtjwae 
wo  Immble,  to  innnrywt,  mnd  sneecc^  Ask  one  coold  not  tee 
Aeon  without  being  loiiiiided  of  tibe  inmicwiBg  md  purilj  of 
|if  imitiie  ChrirtianitT.* 

Among  tiuoe  w1m>  weretlie  sobjectBof  tids  great  wotk,  die 
mentioiis  particiiljurl j  m  poor  woman,  a  hmudmi  ^  lliis  poor 
woman,*  alie  sati,  ^  was  the  modier  of  fire  chiUfeii.  But  her 
porertj,  and  the  cares  of  her  &mihr,  were  not  tibe  odhr  aonree  of 
trooUe.  She  had  a  horiiand  distempered  bodi  in  mind  and  in 
bodj.  He  seemed  to  haTe  nodiing  left  mentallj  but  his  angiy 
dispoeitioDS,  and  nothing  left  phTsicaDr  but  just  slrei^Ui  enoi^ 
in  his  miparalTzed  ann  to  beat  his  soflefing  wi&  Tet  ttiis 
poor  woman,  now  become,  onder  Clod's  grace;  ridi  in  fiuth,  bore 
all  with  the  meekness  and  patience  of  an  angeL  Bjr  her  per- 
sonal labours  she  sapported  both  her  fire  diildren  and  her 
hnsband«  Her  poTertj  was  extreme ;  her  soffining  firom  otiier 
caoses  great ;  bat  amid  her  trials  and  distractions,  she  kepi 
constantly  recollected  in  God ;  and  her  tranqoillitj  of  q^rit  was 
unbroken.  When  she  prayed,  there  was  something  wonderfnl 
in  it 

^^  Among  others  there  was  a  shopkeeper,  and  another  man 
whose  ba<rinesB  it  was  to  make  locks.  Both  became  deeply  reli- 
gioos  ;  and  as  was  natural,  they  became  intimate  friends  with 
each  other.  lieaming  the  (dtnation  of  the  poor  laundress,  they 
agreed  to  visit  her  in  turn,  and  to  render  her  some  assistance  by 
reading  to  her  from  religious  booksL  But  they  were  surprised 
to  learn,  that  she  was  already  instructed  by  the  Lord  Himself  in 
all  they  read  to  her.  God,  they  found,  had  taught  her  inwardly 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  He  had  sent,  in  His  providence,  the 
outward  aid  of  books  and  of  pious  friends  to  confirm  His  inward 
communicatiouB.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  they  were 
willing  to  receive  instruction  from  her.  Her  words  seemed 
divine." 

This  woman,  whose  piety  had  become  the  subject  of  convwr- 
sation  to  some  extent,  attracted  the  notice  of  certain  persons 
who  had  some  name  and  authority  in  the  Church.  They  visited 
her ;  and,  as  it  was  well  understood  that  her  method  of  worship 
was  somewhat  out  of  Church  order,  they  reproved  her,  and  told 
her  it  was  verj-  bold  in  her  to  practise  prayer  in  the  manner  she 
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did.  They  said  it  was  the  business  of  priests  to  pray,  and  not 
of  women.  They  commanded  her  to  leave  off  prayer,  at  least 
in  the  methods  in  which  she  practised  it,  and  threatened  her  if 
she  did  not.  The  woman  was  ignorant,  except  so  far  as  she 
had  learned  something  from  the  Bible,  and  as  God  had  inwardly 
taught  her.  God  gave  her  words  in  reply.  She  said,  that  what 
she  did  was  in  conformity  with  Christ's  instructions.  She 
referred  them  to  the  passage  of  Scripture,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Mark,  where  Christ  instructed  His  disciples  to  pray ; 
noticing  particularly  the  remark  which  is  added,  and  which  she 
r^arded  as  a  degree  of  authority  applicable  in  her  case,  namely, 
"  what  I  Bay  unto  you  I  say  unto  aU"  This  passage,  she  said, 
authorized  all  to  pray,  without  specifying  priests  or  friars, 
or  giving  them  any  privilege  in  this  respect  above  others. 
She  told  them,  moreover,  that  she  was  a  poor  and  suffering 
woman,  and  that  prayer  helped  her ;  and  that,  in  tnith,  with- 
out the  consolations  of  religion,  of  which  prayer  is  the  appro* 
priate  and  natural  expression,  she  could  not  support  her  trials. 

She  referred  also  to  her  former  life.  She  had  formerly  been 
without  religion,  and  was  a  wicked  person.  Since  she  had 
known  religion,  and  had  held  communion  with  God  in  prayer, 
she  had  loved  Him,  and  she  thought  she  could  say  she  loved 
Him  with  her  whole  soul.  To  leave  off  prayer  were  to  lose  her 
spiritual  life.  Therefore  she  could  not  do  it  She  also  directed 
their  attention  to  other  persons,  who  had  recently  come  into  a 
state  similar  to  her  own.  Take  twenty  persons,  she  said,  who 
are  reh'gious,  and  observe  their  life.  Take  twenty  other  persons 
who  do  not  practise  prayer  and  know  nothing  of  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  and  make  the  same  observation.  And  judge  then, 
whether  you  have  any  good  reason  for  condemning  this  work 
of  God. 

^^  Such  words  as  these,'"  says  Madame  Guyon,  ^'  from  such  a 
woman,  one  would  think,  might  have  fully  convinced  them. 
But  instead  of  that,  they  only  served  to  irritate  them  the  more." 
They  threatened  her  with  a  withdrawal  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  unless  she  promised  to  desist  from  her  course ;  that  is 
to  say,  imless  she  promised  not  only  to  renounce  the  reading  of 
die  Bible,  and  the  practice  of  inward  and  outward  prayer,  but 
to  renounce  Christ  Himself     Her  answer  was,  that  she  had  no 
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choice  in  the  matter.  The  decision  was  akeady  made.  Christ 
was  Master,  and  she  mast  follow  Him.  They  put  their  threats 
into  execution  to  some  extent  Bat  she  remained  stediast  These 
things  go  to  confirm  what  has  abeady  been  said,  that  Madame 
Ghiyon  might  properly  be  reckoned  among  those,  who,  without 
leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  Reformers  in  it 

The  persons  who  represented  the  dominant  part  of  the 
orthodox  Church  in  Thonon,  endeayoured  to  influence  other 
pious  persons  in  a  similar  manner.  But  finding  their  eflbrts 
in  a  great  measure  ineflfectual,  they  next  took  the  course  of 
ordering  all  the  books  without  exception,  which  treated  of  the 
inward  religious  life,  to  be  brought  to  them ;  and  they  burned 
them  with  their  own  hands  in  the  public  square  of  the  place. 
**  With  this  peifonnance,'  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  they  were 
greatlV  dated.* 

A  i^art  of  a  letter,  found  in  the  published  life  of  Bishop 
IXAmnthon^  throws  some  light  upon  the  existing  state  of  things. 
The  writer  says,  **  We  have  burnt  five  of  the  books  on  these 
subjects  We  have  not  much  expectation  of  getting  possession 
of  many  others  And  the  reason  is,  that  the  men  and  women 
who  retul  them,  have  their  private  meetings  or  assemblies  with 
each  other,  and  have  ni?^ilved  at  these  meetings  that  they  will 
bum  the  Ux^ks  them^lve^  rather  than  let  them  fall  into  our 
hamK"" 

Madame  Guyon  gives  us  further  to  understand,  that  some  of 
the  pen^>ns  engaged  in  these  things,  were  apparently  rdigious ; 
but  religious  in  the  common  mirtd  tony,  partly  human  and 
jMurtly  divine^  i^artly  from  earth  and  partly  from  heaven.  Con- 
sequently, 8^^  nuK'h  of  their  actions  as  was  iK)t  from  Gtod  was 
from  that  which  is  the  opposite  of  God,  namely,  Satan.  And 
this  was  particularly  the  case  in  their  treatment  of  the  pious 
girls  who  have  been  mentioned.  These  girls,  being  poor  and 
obligeil  to  work  d^ntinually,  formed  little  neighbourhood  asso- 
eiatii>ns ;  )\nisecuting  in  this  way  their  work  together,  and  those 
who  werv  string  helping  the  weak.  The  eldest  one  presided  at 
tht")^  little  meetings ;  ami  the  one  who  was  best  qualified  for 
tlmt  task  was  ap^Kanted  reader.  The;  employed  dMmselves  in 
sinnniog,  weaving  ribbons,  ainl  other  f«ininine  occapatioQS. 
IVayer  and  religious  love  made  all  pleasant.     Such  assemblies 
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are  not  ancommoD  among  Protestants.  But  the  prevalent  reli- 
gions party  at  Thonon  considered  them  inconsistent  with  the 
Catholic  methoda  And,  accordingly,  they  separated  these  poor 
but  happy  girls  from  each  other,  deprived  them,  as  a  punish- 
ment,  of  their  usual  church  privileges,  and  drove  some  of  them 
from  the  place. 

It  is  painful  to  speak  of  these  things.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
aspersions,  cruelties,  persecutions,  are  limited  altogether  to  Bo- 
man  Catholics.  Some  will  say,  that  conduct  of  this  kind  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  interest  in  religious  institutions  which  is 
implied  in  true  faith.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  true  in  a  certain 
sense.  But  add  more  faith;  and  then  the  evil  will  not  be  likely 
to  result.  A  litUe  faith  makes  us  love  the  cause  of  religion ; 
but  it  leaves  us  in  fear  ;  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  had 
more  faith.  We  tremble  for  the  Ark  of  God,  as  if  not  God,  but 
some  son  of  Obededom,  or  other  weak  and  human  ageut,  were 
the  keeper  of  it  Faith  and  fear  are  the  opposites  of  each  other^ 
both  mentally  and  theologically.  When  priests,  whether  Catholic 
or  others,  have  opposed  and  persecuted  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  opinion  or  who  undertook  some  reform,  I  would  not  in 
all  cases,  nor  generally,  attribute  it  to  their  self-interest,  and  to 
the  fact,  or  the  supposed  fact,  of  "  their  craft  being  in  danger." 
Self-interest,  especially  among  those  who  have  felt  the  influences 
of  religion,  is  not  the  only  principle  of  human  action.  Persecu- 
tions have  been  practised  by  those,  who  verily  thought  they  were 
doing  God  service.  And  these  good  people  of  Thonon,  (un- 
doubtedly some  of  them  were  good  people,)  opposed  and  injured 
those  who  were  God's  people  equally  with  themselves,  and  per- 
haps much  more  than  themselves,  like  those  disciples  of  Christ, 
who,  in  their  premature  zeal,  were  for  calling  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  destroy  their  adversaries,  simply  because  they  did  not 
know  vohoi,  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of 

They  had  confounded  the  Church  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church ;  and  when  Madame  Guyon  felt  it  her  duty  to  indicate 
the  difference  between  the  substance  and  the  shadow,  between 
the  8|ririt  and  the  letter,  touching  the  ceremonial  it  is  true,  but 
still  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman's  hand,  then  the  good 
Catholics,  to  whom  the  ceremonial  was  undoubtedly  very  dear, 
were  all  in  arms.     Their  consternation  was  real,  not  affected. 


Thej-  forgot  tfamt  God  is  able  to  Uke  cue  of  the  Chmdi  withoat 
emploTiog  Satan's  instmmentality.  Hence  tli^  injnstioe ;  hence 
their  cnidtj ;  not  became  they  had  fiuth,  but  becaose  the;  had 
not  more  fidth ;  not  because  thej  lored  the  Chordi,  but  because 
Aej  bad  foigotten,  in  too  great  a  degree^  the  mighty  power  and 
the  pledged  promise  of  the  God  of  the  Chiudi.  Of  those  who 
do  evil,  Christ,  who  is  the  true  Ught,  has  said,  Faiker^  forgive 
ikem^  jfbr  they  know  noi  ukai  ikej^  da.  Of  those  who  do  cpx)d, 
hot  are  persecuted  tor  it,  the  same  Christ  has  said,  in  hmgoage 
which  gives  courage  to  the  fainting  heart,  Blessed  are  they  tcAo 
are  persecuted  for  righteomgMSs'  sake^/or  tidrs  is  the  kinffdom 
of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ConTereioii  of  a  phjiicUii — ^FartKer  instuiccs  of  penecotioD — Some  of  tbose  who 
had  been  oppoeere  become  snljecis  of  the  work  of  God — Some  striking  laitaBoet 
of  the  care  of  Providence  in  relniion  to  her — Visit  to  Lnnssnne — Estabfishmeni 
of  a  Hospital  at  Tbonon — RemoTal  from  the  House  of  the  UrsoKnes  to  a  small 
cottage  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  lake — Return  of  La  Combe— Her  opposers 
make  their  appeal  to  Bishop  D*Aranthoo — He  requires  Madame  Gojon  and  La 
Combe  to  leave  his  diocese — Rude  and  fierce  attacks  made  upon  her  in  her  soli- 
taxj  residence — Decides  to  leave  Thonoo — Her  feelings  at  this  time — La  Combe 
— His  letter  to  D'Aranthon — ^Remarks  of  Madame  Guyon  on  some  forms  of  reli- 
gious experience — On  living  by  the  moment 

She  mentioDS  a  namber  of  incidents,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable interest,  which  took  place  in  connexion  with  this 
revival  of  God's  work.  "  One  day,"  she  remarks,  "  I  was  sick. 
A  physician  of  some  eminence  in  his  profession,  hearing  that  I 
was  ill,  called  in  to  see  me,  and  gave  me  medicines  proper  for 
my  disorder.  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  known  something  of  the  power  of  religion,  but  that 
the  religious  life  had  been  stifled  in  him  by  the  multitude  of  his 
occupationa  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  the 
love  of  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  humanity ; 
and  that  therefore  the  employments,  which  God  in  His  provi- 
dence assigns  us,  are  no  excuse  for  irreligion,  or  for  any  state  of 
mind  short  of  a  strong  and  consistent  piety.     He  received  what 
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I  said.    The  conversation  was  greatly  blessed  to  him.    And  he 
became  afterwards  a  decided  Christian*"" 

She  relates  of  those  persons,  who  made  the  opposition  to  this 
cQyine  work,  that,  among  their  other  acts  of  cruelty,  they  seized 
upon  a  person  of  considerable  distinction  and  merit,  and  beat  him 
with  rods  in  the  open  street.  The  crime  which  was  charged 
against  him  was,  that,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  com- 
mon forms  of  prayer,  be  prayed  extemporaneously  in  the  even- 
ings. The  man  was  a  priest,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
It  was  alleged  also,  that  he  was  in  the  practice  of  uttering  a 
short,  fervent  prayer,  in  the  same  manner,  on  Sabbath  days, 
which  had  the  effect  gradually  and  insensibly  to  lead  others  to 
the  use  and  practice  of  the  like. 

Speaking  of  the  persons  who  thus  violently,  and  in  a  public 
manner,  beat  this  good  man,  and  of  others  who  were  in  the  like 
hostile  dispositions  and  practices,  she  says, "  they  greatly  troubled 
and  afflicted  all  the  good  souls,  who  had  sincerely  dedicated 
themselves  to  Gtod ;  disturbing  them  to  a  degree  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive ;  burning  all  their  books  which  treated  of 
inward  submission  and  of  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  in  distinction 
from  mere  outward  and  formal  prayer ;  refusing  absolution  to 
such  as  were  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  driving  them  by  their 
threats  into  consternation  and  almost  into  despair." 

But  this  state  of  things,  which  had  the  appearance  of  crush- 
ing religion,  gave  occasion  for  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  God's 
power  and  grace.  Even  some  of  these  men,  those  of  them  who 
were  obviously  without  religion,  led  to  reflect  upon  their  own 
characters  by  the  sad  lesson  of  the  violence  which  they  them- 
selves had  exhibited,  became,  after  a  short  time,  humbled  in 
heart  Through  Divine  grace  they  not  only  ceased  from  their 
evil  works,  but  became  experimentally  and  practically  new  crea- 
tures in  Christ  Jesus.  "  And  then,"  she  says,  "  the  Lord  made 
use  of  them  to  establish  religion  and  the  life  of  prayer  in  I  know 
not  how  many  places.  They  carried  books,  which  treated  of 
the  inward  life,  into  those  very  places  where  they  had  formerly 
burned  them.  In  things  of  this  nature  it  was  not  difficult  for 
me,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  to  see  the  presence  and  the  wonder- 
ful goodness  and  power  of  the  Lord." 

This  was  now  the  fixed  law  of  her  mind,  "  God  in  every  thing," 
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In  niall  dungs  as  wdl  as  in  great,  in  natmalas  wdl  as 
giooSy  die  recognised  His  hand.   Same  fittleinddents  of  a  private 
and  domestic  natme,  iDnstrale  her  trast  in  Him. 

^  God,*  die  says,  ^  took  caie  of  aU  mj  concemsL  I  saw  his 
piOTidenoe  inoessantl j  extended  to  the  Terr  smaDest  tilings.  I 
had  sent  to  Paris  for  some  f^fen^  Mcmtfas  passed,  bat  the 
papers  did  not  come.  Looking  at  it  in  the  human  Ught^  the 
diaappcMntmeot  and  the  kss  were  great  Bot  1 1^  it  whoDy 
with  the  Lord.  Whether  I  reoeired  them  or  not,  I  ooold  not 
separate  the  resolt  from  Grod's  wiU ;  and  that  will  was  eqnaUy 
dear  to  me  in  either  case.  After  some  months  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  ecclesiastic  at  Paris,  stating  that  the  papers  woe  in 
his  possession,  and  that  he  woold  soon  come  to  see  me  and  iH-ing 
them. 

^  At  another  time  I  had  sent  to  Paris  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  articles  necessary  for  my  dao^ter.  They  were  sent^  bat 
did  not  arrive.  The  report  was^  that  they  had  reached  the 
borders  of  the  Leman  lake,  were  pat  on  board  a  boat^  and  were 
lost  I  could  learn  no  further  tidings  about  them.  But  I  left 
it  wholly  with  the  Lord,  in  entire  quietness  of  spirit  Having 
done  all  that  was  suitable  if  they  were  found,  it  was  well;  if 
they  were  lost,  it  was  equally  tceU.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
they  were  brought  to  me,  having  been  found  in  the  house  of  a 
poor  man,  who  had  not  opened  them,  and  did  not  know  who 
brought  them  to  his  house. 

'^  On  another  occasion  I  sent  to  Paris  for  money  to  meet  my 
expenses  for  a  year.  I  received  it  in  a  bill  of  exchange  on  some 
person  in  Geneva.  A  person  was  sent  from  Thonon  to  Greneva 
to  receive  the  avails  of  the  bill  in  specie.  The  money  was  de- 
posited in  two  bags,  and  placed  on  the  man's  horse.  The  man 
rather  carelessly,  for  some  reason  connected  with  his  own  con* 
venience,  gave  the  horse  to  be  led  by  a  boy  a  little  distance. 
As  the  boy  went  along,  directing  his  way  through  the  market  of 
Geneva,  the  money  fell  off  without  being  noticed  by  him. 

''  At  that  very  moment,  I  arrived  myself,  approaching  the  mar- 
ket place  on  the  other  side.  Having  alighted  from  the  convey- 
ance  in  which  I  came,  I  proceeded  a  few  steps,  and  the  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  my  bag  of  money.  There  was  a  great 
multitude  of  people  in  the  place  ;  but  the  bag  was  not  perceived 
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by  them  ;  or  if  it  was,  it  was  left  untouched.  Many  such  things 
have  attended  me,  which  to  avoid  prolixity  I  pass  by.  These 
may  suffice  to  shew  the  continual  protection  of  God  towards 
me. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  God  continued.  Sinners  were  con- 
versed with;  those  who  were  religious  prayed;  those  without 
religion  began  to  believe  and  were  saved.  When  opportunity 
offered,  Madame  Guyon,  whose  efforts  were  unwearied,  extended 
her  labours  into  the  neighbouring  villages.  On  one  occasion 
she  made  an  excursion  by  water  to  Lausanne,  situated  on  the 
(Genevan  lake,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Thonon,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  it. 

"  In  our  return,"  she  says,  "  we  experienced  a  severe  tempest. 
We  were  in  a  dangerous  place,  when  it  came  upon  us,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  swallowed  in  the  waves.  God  was  pleased 
to  protect  us.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  small  vessel  foundered 
nearly  in  the  same  place,  with  thirty-three  persons  in  it." 

About  this  time  Father  La  Combe,  who  had  returned  from 
Borne,  formed  the  plan  of  establishing  an  Hospital  at  Thonon. 
As  subordinate  to  the  general  plan,  the  ladies  of  Thonon  formed 
a  society,  the  object  of  which  was,  after  the  practice  which  pre- 
vailed in  France,  to  aid  the  families  of  the  sick  at  the  hospital, 
as  well  as  the  sick  themselves.  There  had  been  no  institution  of 
that  kind  before  in  that  part  of  the  country.  "  Willingly,"  says 
Madame  Guyon,  ^^  did  I  enter  into  this  plan.  With  no  other 
funds  than  what  Providence  might  please  to  furnish,  and  some 
Qsdess  chambers,  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  gave  us,  we 
began  our  effort.  We  dedicated  the  place  to  the  holy  child 
Jesus.  God  enabled  me  to  furnish  the  first  beds  obtained. 
Several  other  persons  soon  joined  us  in  this  benevolent  effort 
In  a  short  time  we  were  not  only  enabled  to  place  in  the  build- 
ing twelve  beds,  but  found  three  very  pious  persons,  who  gave 
themselves,  without  salary,  to  the  service  of  the  hospital. 

^^  I  assumed  the  office  of  furnishing  it  with  the  requisite  me- 
dicines, which  were  freely  given  to  such  poor  as  had  need  of 
them.  The  good  ladies  associated  in  this  undertaking,  were  so 
hearty  in  it,  that  through  their  care  and  charity  the  hospital 
was  in  every  respect  very  well  maintained  and  served.  They 
joined  together  also  in  providing  for  the  sick  who  could  not  go 
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to  the  hospital ;  and  I  gave  them  some  little  regulatious,  such 
as  I  had  seen  adopted  in  France,  which  they  made  the  rules  of 
their  associations,  and  which  they  continued  to  keep  up  with 
tenderness  and  love/' 

Madame  Guyon  arrived  at  Thonon  about  April  1682,  where 
she  remained  a  little  more  than  two  years.  During  the  latter 
pai't  of  this  period  she  experienced  a  severe  sickness,  of  which 
she  has  given  some  account,  which  held  her  for  some  time. 
After  her  recovery  she  found  herself  so  infirm,  that  she  thought 
it  necessary  to  change  her  residence,  and  to  obtain  one  which, 
by  l>eing  a  little  more  remote  from  the  water,  would  be  more 
favounible  to  her.  The  house  which  she  obtained  in  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1684,  was  in  a  more  healthy  position,  some  miles 
distant  from  the  lake.  It  was  inconvenient,  except  in  its  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  in  that  neighbourhood  unoocu^aed, 
which  she  could  obtain. 

''It  Itail  a  look,"  she  says, ''  of  the  greatest  poverty,  and  had 
uo  ohimuoy  except  in  tlie  kitchen,  through  which  one  was  oU^ed 
to  }Hi8s  to  go  to  the  chamber.  I  gave  up  the  largest  chamber  to 
luy  daughter^  and  the  maid  who  took  care  of  her.  The  chamber 
n^vr>\H)  to  mv^self,  wtis  a  very  small  one ;  and  I  ascended  to  it 
by  a  ladder.  Having  no  furniture  of  my  own  except  some  beds, 
i)uito  plain  and  homely,  I  bought  a  few  cheap  chairs^  and  such 
arUeUvK  of  earthen  and  wooden  ware  as  were  necessary.  I  fonded 
i>\»ry  thing  Wtter  on  wood  than  on  plate.  Never  did  I  enjoy  a 
greater  o\>utent^  than  in  this  hovel  It  seemed  to  me  entindy 
iHnifvmualUe  to  the  littleness  and  simplicity  which  characteriie 
the  true  life  in  Christ.* 

The  change  diil  not  diminish  her  influence.  It  could  not  well 
Ih>  dinuui«Jieil«  while  the  conviction  i^mained  so  prevalent  as  it 
did,  that  »lie  was  a  woman  taught  of  God.  At  Thonon  her  ad- 
versariec^  who  wer«  in  the  wn>ug  position  of  fighting  against 
IKhI,  hail  Ihxhi  foiUxi  at  every  point*  And  what  seemed  to  ren- 
der their  oa$>i>  the  mvviv  ho{^leiss,  Father  La  Combe,  whose  talents 
and  )nety  gave  him  a  )\n>minent  position,  had  returned  aft^  a 
Ku\g  abseiK\>  fn^m  Kvuih\  withcmt  being  condemned  for  his  alkged 
her«tti«iE^  At  this  juuciuro  ot*  adkin^  the  adversaries  of  the  reli- 
|{kui  i^'  the  hearty  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  fonnal  and 
OMimionial^  and  es|^'iaUy  of  thai  higher  and  aanctifyii^  expe- 
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rience,  which  she  generally  denominated  puire  love^  adopted  a 
new,  and  as  the  result  shewed,  a  more  effective  mode  of  attack. 

They  complained  to  Bishop  D'Aranthon,  and  represented  that 
the  Church,  especially  in  her  prescribed  forms  and  ceremonies, 
was  in  danger.  The  fact  that  La  Combe  had  united  his  influence 
to  that  of  Madame  Giiyon,  had  given  the  new  spiritualism  a 
consequence  which  demanded  attention.  They  said,  that  if  he 
did  not  take  some  repressive  measures  as  bishop,  he  could  not  be 
considered  as  doing  his  duty  to  the  Church.  Already  the  evils 
of  novel  opinions,  or  of  actual  schism,  had  been  experienced  in 
Spain.  Already  the  Spiritual  Guide  of  Michael  de  Molinos 
had  announced  doctrines  in  Italy,  which  were  justly  considered 
as  allied  to  those  of  Protestantism.  How  then  was  it  possible, 
that,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  should  remain  unde- 
cided or  inactive  ? 

Such  considerations  in  a  mind  easily  influenced,  aided  by  his 
abcere  and  strong  attachment  to  the  Church  as  it  then  was, 
aroused  IXAranthon  to  decisive  action.  He  not  only  required 
all  priests  and  others  under  his  authority  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  new  views,  but  insisted,  that  both  Madame  Guyon  and  La 
Combe  should  leave  his  diocese.  Madame  Guyon  wrote  to  him, 
but  without  effect. 

Beferring  to  some  benevolent  efforts  she  had  made,  she  says, 
'^  All  these  things,  which  cost  but  little,  and  owed  all  their  suc- 
oess  to  the  blessing  that  God  gave  them,  drew  upon  me  and  my 
fiiends  new  persecutions.  Every  day  my  opposers  invented  some 
new  slander.  No  kind  of  stratagem,  or  malicious  device  in  their 
power,  did  they  omit.  They  came  to  surprise  and  ensnare  me 
in  my  words ;  but  God  guarded  me  so  well,  that  they  discovered, 
in  so  doing,  only  their  own  malevolence.  The  dissatisfaction  of 
Bishop  D'Aranthon  with  me  was  obviously  greater  than  ever, 
especially  when  he  saw  that  my  efforts,  of  a  benevolent  and  re- 
ligious nature,  which  undoubtedly  he  sincerely  disapproved  in 
some  respects,  rendered  me  beloved  by  othera  He  said  peevishly, 
that  ^  I  won  over  everybody  to  my  party.'  Another  remark  im- 
plied, that  he  could  be  patient  with  my  doctrines  if  they  were 
confined  to  myself,  and  were  not  spread  abroad.  And  finally, 
he  openly  declared,  that  ^  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  have  me 
in  his  diocese,'  although  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  done  any- 
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to  wai  m  cmiiag  dae  itFrwinM  ialo 
efiect;  not  otilr  men  from  mhom  better  thjagscpofci  be  ripfclwi, 
Ini  esfedaUj  mde  men,  menof  emtiacttd  iiuiidi«Dd  of  selfish 
hearts,  whonaeon  to  mmasmot  which  cnK^tened«DdbenefolcDt 
meo  ooold  not  approTe  Thii  sort  of  mde  aod  m^eDeroos  op- 
positiofi  was  emjiofed  agaioal  M^^m^  Gujoo.  She  resided  at 
some  distance  from  the  more  settled  fmits  of  the  ouuuinr,  widi 
her  little  dai^ter  and  one  or  two  feoiale  domestics  ;  but  other- 
wise whoUj  unprotected.  She  sajs^  ^  I  was  greatlj  oontentad 
in  m J  small  and  rode  residence.  Hoping  to  remain  there  for 
some  time,  I  had  laid  in  sodi  i^oiisions  as  were  neoessaiy  ftr 
me ;  bat  Satan,  the  great  instigator  of  eril,  did  not  long  pennit 
me  to  remain  in  soch  sweet  peace. 

^  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  acts  of 
aukindDeas  and  cruelty  which  were  practised  towards  me.  The 
little  garden  near  my  cottage,  I  bad  put  in  order.  Posons  came 
at  night  and  tore  it  all  up,  broke  down  the  arbour,  and  overturned 
everything  in  it ;  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  ravaged  by 
a  body  of  soldiers.  My  windows  were  broken.  They  were  dashed 
through  with  stones,  which  fell  at  my  own  feet.  All  the  night 
lung  persons  were  around  the  house,  making  a  great  noise, 
threatening  to  break  it  in,  and  uttering  personal  abuse.  I  have 
learned  since  who  put  these  persons  upon  their  wicked  work. 

''It  was  at  this  time  that  notice  reached  me,  thai  I  mutt  go 
out  of  the  diocese.  The  good  which  God  had  enabled  me  to  do, 
was  condemned  more  than  the  greatest  crimes.  Crimes  were 
tolerated  ;  but  the  work  of  Grod,  resulting  in  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  souls,  could  not  be  endured.  All  this  while  I 
had  no  uneasiness  of  mind.  My  soul  found  rest  in  Qod  ;  I  never 
repented  that  I  had  left  all  to  do  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  His 
will.     I  believed  that  God  had  a  design  in  everything  which 
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took  place ;  and  I  lefl  all  in  His  hands,  both  the  sorrow  aod 
the  joy." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  she  could  no 
longer  remain.  "  I  saw,"  she  says,  "  that  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do  here,  so  long  as  the  bishop  should  be  against  me.  I 
did  what  I  could  to  gain  his  good  will ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  do  it  on  any  other  terms  than  the  engagement  which  he 
demanded  of  me,  and  which  I  knew  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to 
make."  The  union  of  priests,  bishop,  and  people  against  her, 
she  regarded  as  an  obvious  indication  of  Providence,  that,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  she  must  ^'  shake  off  the  dust  of  her 
feet  against  them,"  and  go  to  another  city. 

And  what  were  the  feelings  under  which  she  was  thus  com^ 
pelled,  for  a  second  time,  to  leave  her  field  of  labour,  and  to  go 
again,  she  knew  not  whither  ?  "  My  soul,"  she  says,  "  leaving 
all  to  God,  continued  to  rest  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  habitation. 
0  thou,  the  great,  the  sole  object  of  ray  love  !  If  there  were  no 
other  reward  for  the  little  services  which  we  are  able  to  perform 
than  this  calm  and  fixed  state,  above  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world, 
would  it  not  be  enough  ?  The  senses,  indeed,  are  sometimes 
ready  to  start  aside,  and  to  run  off  like  truants  ;  but  every  trouble 
flies  before  the  soul  which  is  entirely  subjected  to  God. 

"  By  speaking  of  a  fixed  state,  I  do  not  mean  one  lohich  can 
never  decline  or  fall,  that  being  only  in  heaven.  I  call  it  fixed 
and  permanent,  in  comparison  with  the  states  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  which,  being  in  the  mixed  life,  and  without  an  entire 
and  exclusive  devotedness  to  God,  are  full  of  vicissitudes  and 
variations.  Such  a  soul,  one  which  is  wholly  the  Ijord's,  may  be 
troubled  ;  but  the  sufferings  which  it  is  called  to  endure,  affect 
only  the  outside,  without  reaching  and  disturbing  the  centre. 
Neither  men  nor  devils,  though  they  discharge  all  their  fury 
against  it,  can  permanently  harm  a  soul  that  is  free  from  selfish- 
ness, and  is  in  union  with  the  divine  wilL  No  sufferings  what- 
ever  could  ever  affect  it,  neither  more  nor  less,  neither  within 
nor  without,  were  it  not  permitted  for  taise  purposes  from 
above." 

The  pressure  was  applied  with  equal  skill  and  power  to  La 
Combe  also.  Such  were  the  ecclesiastical  relations  between  him 
and  the  bishop,  that  the  wish  of  the  latter,  and  still  more  his 
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knu  ^bis  ^  i&:«li  «KfMt  from  tlie  diocese,  rendered  it 
LC  A»d  psiuip^  isposbitAe  for  him  to  remain.  The 
^aiw  dbmst  wSiesd  acuHt  him.  so  fiv  as  we  can  peroeiYe,  was, 
that  he  w:k  ^Mcsaiai  visk  Mftisme  Gvron,  in  the  difiusioii  of 
a  *fiiifaiirr^  vnch  wa$  Ictth  Bovd  and  heretical,  namely,  the 
lifeef  Gcdia  fhesovL  bcth  in  thefoim  of  jnstificaticm  and  of 
HBCtiicatkii.  smjimimud  hmmiA  afoae  m  Us  prtfmarjf  demeni. 

Hadimr  Gfirvn  wrc^e  to  the  lashop  it  seems,  wiUioat  eflfect 
La  Gmhe  afao  wic<e  to  Um,  as  he  was  about  leaving.  The 
letter,  vhich  is  lens,  is  gitea  in  foil  in  the  bishop's  life.  The 
IbUoving  is  an  abridgment  ot  iu  containing  those  parts  of  it 
vhich  wold  h?  mcifrt  likeiT  to  he  interesting. 

**  In  acoQidance  with  joor  d^ne.  sir,  I  am  aboat  to  leave  yonr 
dioceseL  Not  mei^  becaoae  yonr  wish  hais  been  so  strongly 
expressed,  that  it  natorally  has  the  e&ct  of  an  injonction,  bat 
becaose  Ciod.  the  Eternal  wisdom,  has  indicated,  in  the  anange- 
ments  of  hb  providence^  that  the  time  of  my  departure  has 
arrived.  I  recognise  the  instniw^HitalitT  ;  but  I  do  not  foiget 
Him  who  operates  throi]^  the  instnuiienC  It  was  by  Ood's 
Older  that  I  came.     It  is  bv  Onxi's  orxier  that  I  depart. 

^  You  have  known  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Sancti6cation ; 
for  I  took  an  opportunity  to  communicate  them  to  you  in  private. 
And  prompted,  as  I  supposed,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  I  expressed  a 
strong  wish,  that  they  might  be  Uessed  to  yourself  permmaU^, 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  treatment,  which,  without 
giving  utterance  to  the  spirit  of  complaint,  I  may  justly  charac- 
terize as  unusual  and  hard.  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  justify 
myself  against  the  |)ersecutions  which  I  have  experienced.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  excused  for  saving,  however,  that  my  advansaries 
have  professed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  what  they  have  never 
studied,  and  what  they  did  not  understand.  Unacquainted  as 
they  really  were  with  what  they  undertook  to  condemn,  they 
obtained,  nevertheless,  an  access  to  the  ear  of  the  bishop,  which 
was  refused  to  us.  If  this  extraordinary  procedure  remilted  in 
injury  and  suffering,  we  have  this  consolation,  which  silences 
every  murmur,  that  God  in  His  wisdom  permitted  it. 

•*  Pardon,  respected  sir,  the  feelings  of  a  poor  ecdenastic,  who 
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thinks  he  has  known  something  of  the  power  of  the  inward  life, 
if  in  leaving  the  scene  of  his  labours,  in  a  cause  so  dear  as  that 
of  true  holiness  of  heart,  he  drops  a  tear  of  regret  at  the  desola- 
tion which  he  witnesses.  Sad  and  terrible  will  be  the  account, 
which  must  at  last  be  rendered  for  the  opposition  which  has  been 
raised  against  a  cause,  for  which  Christ  shed  His  blood.  A  cause 
dear  to  God,  who  in  His  goodness  had  sent  from  France  to  our 
poor  Savoy,  a  lady  whose  example  and  instructions  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  extend  in  every  direction  the  love  of  liolinesflL 

"  But  she  and  others,  who  have  laboured  in  the  same  ^eause^ 
are  about  to  leave  these  regions ;  and  they  will  carry  to  other 
places  those  doctrines  of  the  interior  life,  which  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  churches  over  which  yon  preside.  Of  what  value 
is  the  Church,  and  of  what  value  are  labours  for  the  Church, 
without  the  inward  life,  without  the  religion  of  the  heart  ?  By 
what  unhappiness  is  it,  respected  sir,  that  you,  who  have  laboured 
for  your  diocese  so  much,  and  in  many  respects  so  successfully, 
have  permitted  this  crown  of  your  labours  to  be  taken  from  you  ? 
I  speak  in  kindness  and  sincerity.  Why  have  the  advocates  of 
experimental  religion  been  banished  ?  Why  have  you  smitten 
me  with  an  ecclesiastical  interdiction, — me,  who  have  been  at- 
tached to  your  interests,  submissive  to  your  orders,  and  jealous 
for  your  authority  ?  But  it  is  useless  to  ask,  as  it  would  be  un- 
availing to  explain.  My  conscience  bears  me  testimony,  that  I 
would  have  given  more  than  one  life  if  I  had  possessed  it,  for 
you  ;  for  the  good  of  your  own  soul,  and  for  the  good  of  those 
under  your  charge.  This  has  been  my  prayer,  and  many  years 
have  I  earnestly  offered  it,  that  you,  and  that  others  through 
you,  might  know  the  full  power  of  God's  inward  grace.  In  the 
bonds  of  the  gospel  I  go  hence  to  other  lands.  Times  and  places 
change,  but  the  deep  prayer  of  my  heait,  which  I  trust  will  yet 
be  answered,  remains  unaltered. 

"  Francis  db  la  Combe." 

There  are  various  religious  remarks  of  Madame  Guyon,  made 
from  time  to  time  in  connexion  with  these  events,  which  seem 
to  me  profitable.  On  one  occasion,  speaking  of  a  religious  friend, 
whose  character  was  defective  in  some  respects,  she  says,  "  for- 
merly it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  bear  her  manners, 
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^ri«L  iair  irns.  imtsmsfu  ^mm  Bwcj/iiuug.  mai  to  love 


&  i9uiiii9»  Tt  Tu-MT  bul  niiu!!t  fn^sx  aoa,  md  such  a  eom- 

iiL  jir  iiisir  auBiiicits  miL  fli^imu-  »  I  iiewer  laid  befivft. 

I  miiEL.  ii£viFt"VB:.  L  dsnusuiL.    I  moTf-  ottihr  fav  like  de- 

s»  of  -siiiiBe^  ^iii  apt  irgnntflTF  jl  litt  OtimnBH  Bfe.  aad  are 

wf-  ^mur!e:  TTnwuTO^  ^uf  irx  I  ml  iet  Iibbi  «nkigBi  vitk 
V3k6enR9» :  I  mtaik  xi  -aiaiL  ^vnw  uf  samuiEaim.  T«w»dt  Ike 
jacatr  I  isati  mrr^  finmiesF  a:  jiirivnie.  TTbfs  I  nee  defads  in 
^titrmuxi  Km&.  I  skuuiC.  vxiuiis  umsL  juv-aci.  mdksm^  fcAmr 
T^rr.^rrns  TSbsoL  ^Ti»t  iDirv  srr  kigl  if  Afi^tumi  vaik  cmineot 
^xuK:.  vu^  mirs:  *asjT  It  32  mioftd  i:  me- :  iJif  mrse  TkJent,  dbo^ 
» titc*  w»isci  ^Zii  fQz&sr=u£  1  iaoL  f :r  21.  r  j;  sl^  «r  mni  ande 
erer  »-:  ^hrj*-.  Sa^  wp»  teen  tbe  ^a#iajTiyfc  c^  ike  Loid  with 
ani^siL  zian  I  8E«a  1:  ^Shktx  irhk  crtui  cifluneas  boCk  Ike 
«r«j?:ii  iiii  ▼*aiije»  -if  h*  icinraiue^ :  «:■  dtax  naoriiuig  wkere 
it  fitik  4£,i  wia:  ;i  vet^.  I  f-el  =?rj«i:  Kcjm  in  munoos  dntv 
V>  d«ii.'«:  h-  I  o>  zjA  zjtriT:  lo  »j.  Uifci  I  fijiJ  csrsrff  wantuig 
]&  VuxlzA^  f c  cx>i-esfc:>ri-?:  :c  ^>  s:<;:i«  <i  ibi*  oeaoipdoD  ;  bat 
dotr.  wLkti  in  a  sawrdnri  T.i>i  arts  &IxIKl^t  with  tlie  cerUuDty 
'yf  an  ixrfUi.<t,  re^uiiv-s  m  r-  ..1  suictoess.  and  kas  of  mit^tioD 
ao»l  foTieiniKie.  tfian  in  re?=r€ct  10  <4brf^ 

**  In  my  i-.tercnar?e  with  others  I  find  this  abo  10  my  expe- 
ricffjOfr.  I  can  conrcr^  mjch  \rith  the  weak  :  but  I  am  not 
incliur^l  to  cr^merpe  much  with  the  strong.  With  thoee,  who 
are  in  tl*e  Utrinninj^s  of  the  religio'x^  life,  and  who  need  instruc- 
tion, th<>  icincifile  of  holy  lore,  acting  under  the  din?ction  of 
IVovid'.no*,  leadu  me  to  converse  on  such  topics,  anil  fur  so  long 
ft  time  as  heems  to  be  necessary.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  good. 
Hut  c^/nvcniati'/ri,  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  with  those  who 
are  so  mlvana.Hl  that  they  do  not  neeJ  it,  and  when  the  pixm- 
«hfnc<;  of  (j(h\  does  not  esfK^ially  call  to  it,  is  repugnant  to  me. 
'riiiflinnian  inclination,  which  cirruptseverjthing,  is  apt  to  mingle 
with  it.  'I'lie  Kiiine  tliini^s  which  wouKl  be  right  and  pn.>fitable, 
whcMi  (iinl,  by  the  iiitiiiiatioas  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  draws  us  to 
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them,  become  quite  otherwise  when  we  enter  into  them  of  our- 
selves. This  appears  to  me  so  clear,  that  I  prefer  being  a  whole 
day  with  the  worst  persons,  in  obedience  to  GkxJ,  to  being  one 
hour  with  the  best  only  from  choice  and  a  human  inclination/' 

She  observes,  '^  that  a  man  is  far  from  experiencing  the  full 
grace  of  Gk)d,  who  desires  martyrdom,  but  is  restless  under  the 
yoke  of  divine  providence,  which  places  martyrdom  beyond  his 
reach,  and  requires  him  to  glorify  God  in  the  humblest  and  most 
retired  avocations  of  life.  The  true  desire,  the  right  desire,  is 
that  which  comes  in  the  divine  order ;  and  the  divine  order  can 
never  be  known  and  appreciated,  except  in  connexion  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  developmentjs  of  the  present  moment.  At  one 
time  the  Apostle  Paul  made  tents  in  God's  order ;  at  another 
time,  he  preached  eloquently  on  Mars'  Hill,  at  Athens,  in  the 
same  divine  order  ;  but  in  both  cases  he  glorified  God  equally. 
If  we  are  right  in  motive,  and  right  in  place,  exercising  all  the 
requisite  faith  in  God  at  the  same  time,  all  will  be  well." 

Acting  on  her  principles,  she  thought  that  the  providence  of 
Gkxi,  which  had  hitherto  rendered  her  afSicted  and  wandering 
life  a  wonder  to  herself,  called  her  once  more  to  depart.  The 
following  stanza  from  one  of  her  poems,  may  be  regarded  as 
expressive  of  her  feelings  at  this  time. 

"  Father  adored !  Thy  holy  will  be  done  ; 
Low  at  thy  feet  I  lie  ; 
Thy  loving  chastisement  I  would  not  shun, 
Nor  from  thine  anger  fly. 
My  heart  is  weak,  but  weaned  from  all  beside, 
And  to  thy  will  resigned,  whatever  betide.'' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Seaaon  of  retirement — Commences  writing  her  larger  Treatises  on  religious  expe- 
rience— Her  work,  entitled  Spiritual  Torrents-^Feelings  with  which  she  com- 
menced this  work — Origin  of  its  name — The  progress  of  the  soul  compared  to 
torrents  descending  from  the  mountains — Abstract  of  some  of  its  doctrines*— De- 
grees of  faith — Inward  crucifixion — ^The  New  Life,  or  the  state  of  the  soul,  when 
it  has  been  subjected  fully  to  the  process  of  inward  crucifixion — Remarks  upon 
the  style  of  this  work. 

It  was  in  the  year  1683,  during  her  residence  at  Thonon,  that 
Madame  Guyon  first  began  to  add  to  her  other  eflforts  attempts 


.«* 


•n:  .xj^  JMUkkOtiGS^  sxsiaiBavaE 


brauL  7?BBaK»  dl  isi»t  smmss  ic 
L  TTCtL  'Silt  ictriBi  it  oBBJsnnaL  at 
mit  iomiti  JL  iiBsc  of  y. 
ptoT  isr  ft  Timfiiw  ic  aim.    ii 
pM^  vmbi  s^io]:  ii  jsmpt  ' 

"*  dbtt  I  jei  icvaeii  se  oiiWTnwft  «^  iswe  aX  eke  4mw  long.* 
Esfion^iiAssitr  £>  woBtBAin  viodi'Kvrdiecoali  ^nt  gjkwify 

i&  dKflc  peffiMf  wheBL  fkj^ai  ^itt£5sw  ««nU  sot  aflov  Umm 
«f  a^iiifirmx  kisL  dw^  Q3£:ht  di>  sooKttzK  suie  vitk  ker  peo. 
Tbe  fctggtjfe*ktt  mTTii  ba  wa  vch-  aokvi  deKbenlioii,  but 
IC  trial  id  siiuL  Bet  ii(  9C<ai  as  ^e  becaaie  Mtisfied  thai  it 
Gs^f  vilL  ske  ik>  l»crer  kefifiifeed.  ibec^  dw^  feh  in  aome 
RspKt?  ii»{iia2ifie»i  ii<  aa  uwknakia^  «>  important.  It  was 
MuUft  these  cb\:aEa§taz>c^,  that  ^ine  cicinaMDeei  ker  idigioiis 
v<«k.  eDth2«ii  the  Sm^nrAL  Tobkixis. 

^  When  I  first  ti>jik  op  m  j  pen  £>r  dk»  pnrpocc;*  die  aajSy 
"^  I  koev  Dol  the  fint  wocd  I  skooU  writeL  The  anbjeci  was 
dark  and  myserivius  before  Ei<e.  Ba:  when  I  begian,  it  giaduaUy 
o\if:x^i  Uj  toT  died  ;  soitabie  conaiieratioiis  preseDted  themsdves 
leadilr  and  abiui'iaDtlv.  FeeliDg  r^reil  and  strengthened  in 
relatiou  to  the  duty,  which  Fn:»Tidence  had  thos  imposed  npon 
nie,  I  was  euabled  to  write  an  entire  treatisie  on  the  principle  of 
Faith,  cori^dered  in  its  inward  and  sanctifTin«r  aetico.  I  iUos- 
trated  6r>tDe  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  work,  which  describes  the 
jirogre««  of  the  sonl  fn>ni  the  commencement  of  its  inward  life 
to  it«  uni^jn  with  Go«l,  by  a  reference  to  streams  or  torrents 
ft/wing  from  mountain  tops,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and 
with  great/,'r  or  less  directness,  and  mingling  at  last  in  the  ocean."* 

This  allu!)ion  to  streams  or  torrent^t,  and  the  illustrations  die 
employs,  gives  name  to  the  work.  The  compariaon  is  suggested, 
fiartly  by  its  own  approi)riateness,  and  partly  by  a  passage  in 
Am<iH  V.  24, — "  But  let  judgment  run  down  as  waters,  oarf 
rf(f/Ueo?/mtafS  as  a  mighty  tffream."  In  the  French  and  I^atin 
vi'rsiorm  the  words  Tokukns  and  Tokrent  are  nse<i.  "  Iiet 
righteotisrM.*SH  roll  down  jis  a  mujhty  (onxntj* 

Hr»mp  of  tho  f»rinciples  nf  this  work,  written  \\\\\\  great  vigour 
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of  imagination  and  of  language,  although  deficient  in  some  de- 
gree in  logical  development,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Souls,  coming  as  they  do  from  God,  who  is  the  great  ocean 
of  life  that  gives  all  and  receives  all,  have  an  instinctive  and 
strong  tendency,  when  that  element  of  moral  and  religious  life, 
which  they  have  lost  by  the  Fall,  is  restored  to  them  by  divine 
grace,  to  retiu*n  again  and  mingle  in  eternal  union  with  that 
divine  source  from  which  they  came. 

2.  And  this  tendency  to  re-union  depends  upon  nature,  as 
well  as  upon  origin.  God,  from  whom  the  soul  came,  and  in 
whose  likeness  it  is  made,  is  holy.  Holiness  loves  holiness.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  fallen  soul 
is  restored  by  divine  grace  and  made  holy,  precisely  in  that  de- 
gree, and  on  the  ground  of  a  likeness  of  nature,  is  there  a  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  God,  who  is  all  holy.  And  the  tendency  is 
mutual ;  existing  on  the  part  of  God,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  creature. 

3.  But  the  instinct  of  return,  which  exists  in  the  soul  so 
soon  as  it  is  tmly  the  subject  of  the  divine  operation,  and  resumes 
anything  of  the  divine  nature,  is  dififerent  in  different  persons. 
This  is  illustrated  by  streams  or  torrents,  that  come  down  from 
the  mountains.  From  the  ocean  they  came ; — to  the  ocean  they 
are  returning.  Righteousness  shall  flow  on  as  a  mighty  stream^ 
But  all  streams  do  not  flow  alike. 

4.  Some  torrents,  like  one  class  of  regenerated  souls,  are 
feeble  in  their  beginning.  They  acquire  strength  ;  but  they  do 
it  gradually  and  slowly.  Sometimes  they  meet  with  an  impedi- 
ment, a  rock  or  some  other  obstacle,  which  obstructs  their  pro- 
gress for  a  time,  and  makes  them  no  better  than  a  standing  pool. 
When  they  have  escaped  from  this  impediment,  they  still  retain 
their  former  characteristics ;  and  wind  onward  circuitously  and 
slowly.  They  are  not  altogether  without  life,  and  without  utility. 
Here  and  there  their  banks  are  green  ;  and  a  few  scattered  flowers 
drink  refreshment  from  their  waters.  After  a  while  they  depart 
from  sight ;  perhaps  their  inconsiderable  waters  are  dissipated 
and  drunk  up  in  the  wide  expanse  of  some  arid  plain.  Perhaps 
they  pass  on  and  are  lost  in  some  other  larger  river,  or  are 
mingled  and  lost  in  the  bosom  of  some  lake.  They  do  not  reach 
the  ocean. 
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5.  Other  torrents,  representing  another  class,  seem  to  start 
from  a  fuller  fountain,  and  more  rapidly  to  acquire  increase.  As 
they  advance  onward  towards  the  sea,  they  expand  into  rivers. 
Many  are  the  vessels,  larger  and  smaller,  which  they  bear  ;  rich 
is  the  merchandise  which  floats  upon  tliem  ;  but  freighted  with 
goods  both  from  heaven  and  from  earth,  they  seem  to  grow 
sluggish  in  their  own  opulence.  The  impulse  which  bears  them 
on  to  the  great  deep,  slumbers.  And,  winding  here  and  there, 
they  empty  themselves  at  last  into  some  bay,  or  sounds  or  other 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  there  are  lost. 

6.  All  have  a  tendenqr  to  the  sea ;  but  with  much  variety 
of  impulse  and  progress.  And,  accordingly,  she  goes  on  to  stale, 
that  there  are  other  torrents  which  represent  another  class, 
namely,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness^  who 
cannot  and  will  not  l)e  satisfied,  till  their  souls  are  brought  into 
the  most  intimate  union  \\\t\\  Goil.  If  these  torrents  are  turned 
from  their  course  by  any  obstacle,  they  resume  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  the  nearest  possible  direction.  If  they  meet  with 
obstacles  so  extensive  as  t)  stop  them  entirely,  they  da  not  be- 
come inert  and  stagnant,  but  they  get  strength  moment  by 
moment,  accumulating  wave  upon  wave,  till  they  pass  trium- 
phantly over  tiiem.  They  bear  their  treasures  ;  but  tliey  will 
not  stt^p.  Tliey  nourish  the  flowers  upon  their  biinks,  but  they 
Icjive  them  to  shine  in  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  pass  on. 
They  are  not  sjitisiied,  till  tliey  reach  and  mingle  with  the  great 
i>cean.  There  they  are  made  one  with  the  water  of  waters  ;  they 
liecoine  a  }nirt  of  it ;  vast  navies  float  Ufwn  its  bosom  ;  the  world's 
eonnnerce  pisses  over  it. 

She  makes  a  distinction  between  a  will  i>erfectly  harmonious^ 
and  a  will  merely  subnassive.  A  will  entirely  harmonious  car- 
ries with  it  the  heart  as  well  as  tlie  coi>scienee.  The  will  of  an 
i>lKHlient  servant,  who  does  what  he  is  lx)uiid  to  do,  is  submis- 
sive. The  will  i»t*  the  atVcctionate  son,  who  m^t  only  does  what 
he  is  Umnd  to  do,  but  loves  to  do  it,  is  not  onlv  submissive  but 
is  harmonious,  is  not  oidy  oonconlant,  but  is  one.  So  that  when 
Mailame  (luvi^n  insists  so  much  as  she  dix^  on  a  perfect  union 
with  the  divine  will  as  the  highest  result  of  Chri.stian  exporicna\ 
*ho  means  soinetliin;^  move  than  that  union  of  the  will,  which 
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consists  in  a  mere  cessation  from  rebellion  ;  she  means  an  union 
which  carries  the  heart  tvith  it. 

And  then  the  question  comes,  How  is  this  harmony  to  be 
brought  about ;  a  harmony,  which  places  the  centre  of  all 
human  wills  in  the  centre  of  the  Eternal  Will  ?  And  the 
answer  is,  just  in  propoilion  as  we  dislodge  the  human  life  from 
its  own  centre,  which  is  Self,  it  has  a  tendency,  by  the  law  of 
its  own  nature,  to  seek  the  True  Centre,  which  is  God.  But 
what  is  it  for  the  human  life  to  be  loosened  and  dislodged  from 
its  own  centre  ?  It  is  to  recognise,  in  everything  which  is  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  to  it,  its  entire  dependence  on  God,  and 
to  be  willing  to  receive  every  such  thing  in  Gx)d's  way,  in  God's 
time,  and  on  God's  conditions.  And  in  the  first  place  it  must 
renounce  salvation  from  itself,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  sal- 
vation from  Gt>d  through  Christ  And  then,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  self-renunciation  in  which  it  receives  forgiveness  for 
past  sins,  it  must  be  willing  to  receive  also  its  strength,  its  wis^ 
dom,  its  moral  and  religious  good,  what  may  be  called  its  daily 
spiritual  bread,  from  God,  living  upon  the  Divine  Fountain 
which  flows  unceasingly  to  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  life 
from  the  Divine  Life,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  the  soul. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  struggle  begins ;  it  is  here  that  the 
struggle  is  continued.  When  men  begin  to  see  that  they  are 
lost  out  of  Oody  and  when  God  implants  within  them  the  in- 
stinct of  return,  and  they  begin  to  put  forth  their  hands  and  to 
struggle  in  the  right  direction,  they  then  begin  to  feel,  and  not 
till  then,  the  strength  of  the  chains  which  bind  them.  The  first 
struggle  is  to  renounce  all  fondness  and  all  claim  for  agency  and 
merit  in  the  matter  of  their  salvation  from  the  penalty  of  their 
past  sins.  So  that  the  first  crucifixion  of  self  begins  at  the  cross 
of  Christ 

Terrible  is  the  struggle  oftentimes  at  this  point.  God  can 
never  yield,  because,  being  the  Eternal  Truth,  and  having  all 
truth,  especially  all  moral  truth,  embodied  as  it  were,  and  re- 
alized, and  made  a  true  life  in  Himself,  He  never  can  violate  the 
truth.  It  is  an  eternal  truth,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  it  is  an  eternal 
laio  in  morals, — the  opposite  of  which  is  an  eternal  falsehood,  be- 
cause it  never  was  and  never  can  be  the  law, — that,  where  there 
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is  orime,  there  must  be  sofferiog.  And  suffering  which  attends 
U()OU  crime,  and  is  the  necessary  resitU  of  crimey  is  not  merely 
suffering,  but  is  retribution,  \&puniAment.  This  relation  of  crime 
and  punishment  Gh)d  can  never  alter,  unless,  by  an  arbitrary 
act,  ho  can  change  right  into  wrong  and  wrong  into  right,  which 
would  bo  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of  Ghxl.  God,  there- 
fore,  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  not  only  knowing  but  realiziiig  in 
Himself  the  immutability  of  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  took  the 
)H)naIty  of  its  violation  on  Himself,  in  order  that  man,  who  had 
inourred  Uio  penalty  by  sin,  might  be  forgiven.  And  it  was  not 
m^roly  an  exhibited  or  apparent  suffering,  which  (}od,  ^^  mani- 
toitltil  in  the  fleeh,"  endured ;  not  a  mere  spectacle  ;  but  a  real 
MtKsring.  God,  therefore,  because  He  cannot  possibly  meet  him 
\m  any  olher  gi\>und  or  in  any  other  place,  unless  he  meets  him 
«^  a  ri^l^Ht$  judge,  meets  man  in  the  cross  of  Christ ; — He 
wiK»<^  Uim  on  CVdvary  and  not  on  Sinai.  And  the  first  act  of 
«n^ni^Hi^  lh<^  first  act  in  which  man  recognises  Grod  as  the 
iJivwr  \^'  lih?  ln»  life,  «X  cuirf  m\ui  he  there. 

Hul  lkii$  i$  on^r  |}m>  beginning  of  the  work.  The  purdiaae  of 
IvMr^ivviiiw^  in  Ctirt$l  is  the  purdiase  of  a  new  lije  ;  and  all  ad- 
^^(li*^"^  hk««Ai^  dow  thnougfa  him.  Man  is  not  only  to  be 
vK^Ms^)  tVv>(n  hi$  v^wn  tvntiv  in  the  matter  of  foigiveness ;  but 
^  tv^  K'^  >W4^*^i  tivHU  the  same  centre,  which  is  Self,  in  every* 
ik^^^  x^^v  A$  ^'vvnr  gixxl  thing  really  comes  from  Grod;  so 
V'Xv^A  ^vM  li^ii^  mii^l  be  rvmcYirf  and  recognised  as  coming 
lUvi^^  K\::^  1^  iW  ^^x^^vi^i^  of  fidik  And  it  is  here  that  we  see 
iW  vn\\>^\x  \^^  i^.>ii;javi  cnKifisLhMU  and  the  {^ndples  on  which 
^^  ^^^9^  iv  vN'^h^'^^l    TV  ;kml  rausi  be  detadied  from  every- 

t'VcHv'  >^xv  «^v>  ^rv^l  fin&vt|>kts^  \>a  whidi  this  result  deiiends ; 
iKm  ^>  >\^^vK  »i^  tii!^  iw^w^  of  Madame  Guyon,  we  become 
%Nvi  V,  \  ,  »♦,  N^»V^  A5ft»i  jcixv  \>ar»iTvt?  to  God  entiidy ;  and 
iKi^  x^^'^'^  >v  iK^i  x^v  t^^^  ivtie^v  in  iriJ  as  accepting  the  oflfer- 
^>\^  M^Xv^^  >i^v  Xaxv  i^^«^  ift-diii^  A»i  ii  is  here  often  that  we 
l^^i  iW  xNV\><\x>*v^  A^  l^%A;  \^^  oa:  u;Ul  ^^>ng  fiuth  is  requi- 
M%iv  l^^^vV^^  >t»^<\  ;;jvvft  1^  |^cv>cai«w  whkli  is  given  and 
|N^\^\i  K^  V*i  «,>Nt*,'  >^  V  A*v  rv;*,;\  A>e5«\*waAi.  in?  are  to  recdve 
\^\^  4%\  >^t  VHA\  .^>?Ni  iwv^-^  x-*  iifc»f  j^rv^wrt  ao^i  the  folure,  in 
aA  iK^i  U,  v>-a    <v  v>.*    ^  %j;  ii3t,«  \\>  ;«ui  S?  lo  Q<  in  time  to 
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come ;  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  in  the  administration  of  His  pro- 
vidences, and  in  the  '^  daily  bread''  of  His  grace,  dispensed  to  us 
moment  by  moment.  And  He  becomes  to  us  in  this  way,  not 
only  all  that  He  is  in  fact,  but  all  that  we  can  desire  Him  to  be; 
because,  relying  on  His  promises  as  virtually  the  substance  or 
realization  of  that  which  is  hoped  for,  we  find  our  desires  already 
fulfilled  by  anticipation ;  although  His  present  administration 
in  respect  to  us  may  be,  in  some  respects,  mysterious  and  trying. 
The  soul,  therefore,  which  is  represented  by  the  torrent,  that 
rushes  onward  to  the  ocean  as  its  resting-place,  and  is  not  satis- 
fied with  anything  shoii;  of  or  out  of  the  ocean,  lays  itself  as  it 
were,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  altar  of  sacrijice.  Its  language 
is,  '^  I  am  thine.  Make  me  what,  xoith  thine  assistance,  I  desire 
and  purpose  to  be"  God,  in  accepting  the  gift,  accomplishes 
upon  it  that  for  which  it  was  given. 

At  this  point  Madame  Guyon  begins  to  describe  accurately 
and  minutely,  the  further  progress  of  inward  crucifixion  in  its 
details.  She  does  not  rely  upon  the  statements  of  other  experi- 
mental writers,  but  draws  chiefiy  from  what  she  herself  had 
passed  through,  and  had  witnessed  in  other  cases. 

And  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  she  shews, 
in  souls  that  are  prepared  for  it  by  divine  gi*ace,  how  the  prin- 
ciple of  Faith  develops  itself  step  by  step,  and  in  higher  and 
higher  d^rees,  in  precise  accordance  with  the  process  of  inward 
crucifixion.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  soul  is  sundered  from  the 
ties  which  bound  it  inordinately  to  the  earth,  just  in  that  pro- 
portion, it  increases  in  the  strength  of  its  faith,  and  rises  into 
harmony  with  God.  In  fact,  sundered  from  the  world,  which 
was. its  previous  source  of  life,  it  could  not  live  without  faith  in 
that  which  is  separated  from  the  world.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
this  general  view,  that  she  describes  the  progress  of  the  inward 
life,  not  merely  by  degrees  of  crucifixion,  but  chiefly  and  espe- 
cially by  degrees  of  faith. 

The  soul,  in  the  first  degree  of  faith,  has  a  true  life  in  God, 
but  not  a  full  or  perfect  life.  The  soul,  in  this  degree,  loves 
God,  but  it  adheres  too  strongly  and  takes  too  much  delight  in 
the  gifts  of  God  (meaning  here  the  external  gifts,  such  as  the 
conveniences  of  life  and  the  pleasures  of  society  and  friendship,) 
considered  asi  aeparfvte  from  God  Himself     It  recognipes  and 
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loves,  in  gmenL  the  pi«>ndeDces  of  God ;  but  when  Ibqr  ap- 
proach T€rT  near  and  faecoow  peisoBalhr  tett  afflictiTe,  it  ia  apt 
todievsofnetfaingof  lesdesHiesand  oneiilniiaBioo.  Gombined 
with  a  di«poatioQ  to  do  die  wiD  of  God,  there  m  too  mncfa  of 
^  emprememeni'  or  ondne  eagerness  to  do  it,  and  not  enough  of 
that  hnmilitr  and  quietness  of  ^wit.  which  wuts  for  hb  time 
of  doing  it.  It  performs  rel^ioos  duties,  and  lores  to  perlbnn 
them ;  but  it  has  a  ch*>ice  as  to  time  and  place,  so  fixed  and 
strong,  as  sometimes  to  be  oot  of  harmonj  with  providential 
arrangements,  and  to  interfere  with  other  dntiesL 

In  the  second  and  other  higher  degrees  of  fiuth,  as  she  de- 
scribes the  mind's  spiritual  progress^  the  sonl,  in  nndergmng  the 
process  of  inward  cmdiixion,  becomes  detached  from  these  faolts 
and  sins.  Bat  there  still  remain  others.  The  soul,  for  instance, 
in  this  stage  of  its  progress^  rests  more  or  less  npon  a  human 
arm ; — ^homan  opinions,  which  are  mirene  to  its  coarse,  caose 
it  troable ;  human  approbation  and  human  applause  sometimes 
gire  it  strength,  which  would  be  better  if  it  came  directly  from 
Gtod.  But  God,  operating  by  outward  processes  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  inward  crucifixion,  takes  away  one  prop  after  an- 
other^ smitii^  the  arm  of  humanity  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
divine  arm,  till  the  soul  (which  it  cannot  do,  without  an  increaRC 
of  faith  corresponding  to  the  facts  and  process  of  such  inward 
crucifixioD,)  rests  solidly  upon  the  great  Centre,  and  upon  that 
centre  alone. 

Such  are  some  of  the  doctrines  of  this  interesting  work.  The 
terms  in  which  she  describes  the  successive  and  deeply  tr3ring 
steps  of  a  thorough  inward  crucifixion,  remind  one  strongly  of 
her  own  personal  histor}*.  She  describes  in  a  great  degree, 
though  not  exclusively, /nom  herself.  And  this,  while  it  contri- 
butes to  the  interest  of  the  work,  constitutes  in  reality  one  of  its 
defects,  considered  as  a  work  to  be  read  and  followed  by  others. 
It  would  not  be  entirely  safe  to  take  the  experience  of  any  one 
individual  in  all  its  particulars,  as  the  precise  mode  of  the 
divine  operation  in  all  other  cases.  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
further,  that  she  was  constitutionally  imaginative.  Conse> 
quently  viewing  things  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  she  expresses 
herself  more  strongly  than  a  person  with  loss  imagination  would 
be  likely  to  do.     Her  expressions,  thcR^fore,  e8j>ocially  when 
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compared  with  what  she  says,  from  time  to  time,  iu  other 
places,  may  sometimes  justly  be  received  in  a  modified  sense. 
The  work  may  justly  be  considered,  however,  whatever  criticisms 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  upon  it,  as  a  very  valuable  and 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  documents  of  religious  experi- 
ence, especially  in  the  highest  forms  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
realized  in  this  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Leaycs  Thonon  for  Turin  in  the  Bummer  of  1684 — Mount  Cenis — Iler  feelings  at 
this  time — Persons  that  accompanied  her-^Circumstanccs  which  led  her  to  go  to 
Turin — Marchioness  of  Prunai — Her  journey  through  the  Pass  of  Mount  Cenis, 
and  her  reception  and  labours  at  Turin — Religious  feelings — Efforts  by  written 
correspondence — I^etter  of  advice  to  a  young  preacher — Of  Dreams — ^The  Dream 
of  the  sacred  island. 

She  decided,  for  various  reasons,  to  attempt  to  reach  Turin, 
the  capital  of  Piedmont,  situated  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles  south-east  from  Geneva,  and  a  little  more  from  Thonon. 
Its  site  is  on  a  vast  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  the  Italian 
side,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Doria  and  Po. 

The  route  would  be,  I  suppose,  from  Thonon  to  Cbambery, 
through  Geneva  and  Anneci,  and  from  Chambery  through  Mont- 
meillant,  to  the  celebrated  Alpine  pass  of  Mount  Cenis,  and 
thence  to  Susa  and  Turin. 

Mount  Cenis  was  not  passable  then,  as  it  has  since  been  render- 
ed by  the  efforts  of  the  French  Government,  for  carriages ;  but 
those  who  went  over  it  were  oWiged  to  go  on  foot  or  on  mules, 
or  were  carried  in  litters  borne  by  porters.  A  journey  along 
frightful  precipices,  and  over  mountains  piled  to  the  clouds, 
accompanied  too  by  the  unpleasant  reflection  that  those  who 
were  prosecuting  it  had  no  home,  no  resting  place,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  trying  to  any  one  whose  mind  was  not  sus- 
tained by  strong  faith. 

"  The  words,"  she  says,  "  which  are  found  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  were  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind.  '  The  foapea 
Juive  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  hut  the  Son  of 
Man  haih  not  where  to  lay  his  head! 
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society,  her  powers  of  mind,  and  her  sincere  piety.  Her  brother 
was  at  that  time  the  princiiml  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  The  Marchioness  had  been  a  woman  of  sorrow,  having 
been  left  a  widow  at  an  early  period  of  life.  She  had  quitted  the 
noise  and  splendour  of  the  Court  for  the  more  silent  satisfaction 
of  a  retired  life.  "  This  lady,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  was  one 
of  extraordinary  piety.  With  many  things  in  her  situation 
which  might  have  furnished  inducements  to  a  different  course, 
she  nevertheless  continued  a  widow,  notwillistanding  repeated 
offers  of  marriage.  Her  great  object  in  doing  this  was,  that  she 
might,  with  less  distraction,  consecrate  herself  to  Christ  without 
reserve." 

The  Marchioness  of  Prunai  had  heard  of  Madame  Quyon. 
There  was  a  similarity  in  their  respective  situations  which  could 
not  fail  to  interest  her.  The  position  of  Madame  Guyon  in 
society,  her  early  widowhood,  her  entire  consecration  to  Christ's 
cause,  her  self-denying  labours,  corresponding  in  so  many  re- 
spects with  her  own  situation  and  her  own  feelings,  touched  the 
chord  of  heart-felt  sympathy.  Having  heard  of  her  sickness  at 
Thonon,  and  the  troubles  likely  to  await  her  there,  she  sent  her 
a  letter  by  express,  conveying  her  Christian  and  friendly  sym- 
pathy, and  inviting  her  to  come  to  Turin  and  reside  with 
herself.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  which  repeated  the  invitation 
more  strongly,  she  included  Father  La  Combe. 

"  As  the  invitation  was  given,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  with- 
out any  anticipation  of  it,  and  without  any  design  on  our  part, 
it  was  natural  and  reasonable  for  us,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  believe  that  it  was  God's  will  for  us  to  go.  And  we 
thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  His  appointment,  seeing  our- 
selves chased  on  the  one  side  and  desired  on  the  other,  to  draw 
us  out  of  the  reproach  and  persecution  under  which  we  laboured." 

This  little  company,  with  the  world's  curse  and  with  God's 
blessing,  were  winding  their  way  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Maurienne,  and  over  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Cenis,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Doria.  The  Lord,  who  casts  up  a  highway  for  his 
ransomed  people  to  walk  in,  directed  their  steps.  They  were 
received  at  Turin  by  the  Marchioness  with  all  that  kindness 
and  Christian  affection  which  her  letters  had  led  them  to  expect. 
Xia  Combe  remained  but  a  short  time.     He  received  an  invita- 
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tion  from  the  Bishop  of  Verceil,  a  considerable  town  of  Pied- 
moot,  about  fc«tT  miles  distant  firom  Turin.  To  this  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  accede. 

Turin  was  not  reganled  by  Madame  Guyon  as  a  permanent 
field  of  labour.  She  had  gone  there,  because  obliged  to  leave 
Savoy  so  suddenly  she  knew  not  where  else  to  go.  It  was  a 
place,  thei^fore^  of  ivfuge  and  of  rest ;  but  still  in  some  degree 
a  plac«  of  religious  effort  Her  labours  seem  to  have  been 
chiedy  with  i^nuns  who  held  a  position  of  influence  in  the 
ivligious  worid. 

"'  It  pleased  God,'  she  says,  "  to  make  use  of  me  in  the  oon- 
vor?ion  of  two  or  thive  ecclesiastics.  Attached  to  the  prevalent 
views  and  practices,  thoir  rvpugnance  to  the  doctrines  of  faith 
and  of  an  inward  life  was  at  first  great.  One  of  these  persons, 
when  he  fii^t  gained  a  knowledge  of  my  objects,  which  were 
well  known  from  letters  which  had  been  received  at  Turin, 
vilitieil  me  very  much.  But  God  at  length  led  him  to  see  his 
enoi^  and  gave  him  new  dispositional 

The  writings  of  Miidame  Guyon,  all  in  French,  have  been 
publisheil  in  their  collected  form,  in  forty  volumes.  Some  of 
her  works,  publisheit  separately,  jiarticularly  her  Life,  have 
l^asseil  thrvnigh  numeivnis  cilitionsw  Her  labours  in  writing 
were  not  limitctt  to  formal  treatises.  Correspondence  was  one 
of  the  moans  of  rvligious  influence  which  she  exercised. 

The  ease  auvl  vivaoitv  with  which  Madame  Gnvon  wrote,  and 
the  etllvt  of  what  she  wrote  ujion  numerous  persons,  were  re- 
markable. At  Paris,  at  Gex,  at  Thonon,  at  Turin,  at  home  and 
abn>ad,  in  the  ci^nvent  and  the  prison,  her  pen  was  constantly 
eniployoil  It  is  hanlly  jKKSsible  to  name  a  jwriod  during  the 
whole  i\>urse  of  her  litl\  when  she  did  not  keep  up  a  wide  cor- 
resjK^ndeniv.  All  chii^^  of  j^rsons,  no  matter  how  high  or  how 
low,  shanxl  in  hor  laUnirs  in  this  way,  if  there  was  any  prospect 
of  doing  them  gvHvl.  Five  printeil  volumes  remain  to  us.  She 
recoivotl  many  letters  fn>m  Paris  during  her  residence  at  (xex; 
es|H.H.*ially  from  ivrs^nis  who  luul  a  reputation  for  holiness. 
**  Among  othoi^*'  she  says,  **  1  received  letters  from  Mademoiselle 
do  liamoignon.  Another  young  lady,  who  had  access  to  my 
answers  to  hor,  was  so  movoil  with  the  statements  made  in 
them,  that  she  s<»nt  me  a  hundred  pistoles  tor  the  Keligious 
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House  at  Grex  in  which  I  resided ;  letting  me  know  at  the  same 
time,  that,  whenever  we  wanted  money,  I  had  only  to  write  to 
her,  and  that  she  would  send  me  all  I  could  desire." 

Among  her  correspondents  we  find,  beside  her  spiritual  Direc- 
tors, M.  Bertot  and  Father  La  Combe,  the  names  of  Poiret,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  especially  in  the  mystic  or 
experimental  theology,  the  Abbe  de  Wattenville  of  the  city  of 
Berne,  Mademoiselle  de  Venoge  of  Lausanne,  M.  Monod,  a  man 
of  some  distinction  both  in  science  and  in  civil  life,  the  Baron 
Metternich,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  who  for  some  time  was  the 
French  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of 
Cambray.  To  these,  among  many  others  now  unknown,  it 
would  be  safe  to  add  the  four  daughters,  all  of  them  duchesses 
in  rank,  of  the  celebrated  Colbert,  together  with  two  at  least  of 
their  husbands,  the  Dukes  of  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  what  follows,  we  propose 
to  give  portions  of  her  correspondence.  Dates  and  names  are 
sometimes  gone ;  but  that  does  not  essentially  alter  its  value. 
Her  letters  generally  relate  to  the  subject  of  experimental  reli- 
gion. The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a  young  man, 
about  to  enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  the  ministry. 

"  When  the  heart  is  once  gained,"  she  says,  speaking  of 
preachers,  ''all  the  rest  is  soon  amended.  But  when,  instead  of 
faith  in  Christ  and  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  they  direct  their 
hearers  to  the  practice  of  outward  ceremonies  chiefly,  but  little 
fruit  comes  of  it.  If  those  priests  who  have  charge  of  the 
country  parishes,  were  zealous  in  inculcating  inward  instead  of 
outtoard  religion,  the  most  desirable  results  would  follow.  The 
shepherds  in  tending  their  flocks,  would  have  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Anchorites.  The  ploughman,  in  following  the  plough, 
would  hold  a  blessed  communion  with  God.  Those  who  prac- 
tise the  mechanic  arts,  fatigued  with  their  labours,  would  find 
rest,  and  would  gather  eternal  fruits  in  God.  Crimes  would  be 
banished ;  the  face  of  the  Church  would  be  renewed ;  Jesus 
Christ  would  reign  in  peace  everywhere.  Oh,  the  inexpressible 
loss,  which  is  caused  by  a  neglect  of  inward  religion  1  What  a 
fearful  account  will  those  persons  be  obliged  to  render,  to  whom 
this  hidden  treasure  has  been  committed,  but  who  have  con- 
cealed it  from  their  people  !" 

p 
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Hie  letter  to  whidi  we  hxipe  icfened,  •dJigapil  to  a  young 
mail  niien  he  was  about  enteiiiig  the  minigtzT,  is  aa  foflowsL^ 

^  Sib, — The  suigteoeas  of  spirit  and  the  caiidoiir  with  wbkli 
yoa  haTe  written  to  me,  pleaae  me  mndk  YaQ  are  aboot  to 
preach  the  Gioqiel  of  Clirkt  In  answerii^  jonr  letter,  I  will 
avail  myself  of  the  confidence  yoa  hare  placed  in  me,  and  on- 
deaToor  to  make  one  or  two  sii^gestiona. 

^  And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  obaerre,  that  a  person  in  the 
responsible  and  solemn  situation  to  whidi  you  are  called,  should 
nerer  preach  odentdioudy.  In  other  words,  be  careful  never 
to  preach  with  the  purpose  c€  shewing  your  intellectual  powra*, 
your  learning,  and  eloquence.  Preadi  in  a  plain,  ample  manner ; 
and  let  me  add,  that  the  matter  is  still  more  important  than  tiie 
manner.  Be  careful  tchai  you  preach,  as  wdl  as  haw  you  preadi. 
Preach  nothing  but  the  Glospel, — the  Gospd  of  ike  kingdom  of 
God,  And  permit  me  to  say  further,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable, 
that  you  should  preach  it  as  a  kingdom  near  at  hand;  as  some- 
thing, not  a  great  way  o£^  but  to  be  received  and  realized  now. 
Aim  at  the  heart  If  men  seek  the  kingdom  of  Crod  within  them^ 
in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  in  right  dispositions,  instead  of  seek- 
ing it  in  outward  ceremonies  and  practices,  they  will  not  fisul  to 
find  it. 

^^  Another  remark  I  have  to  make  is  this.  Always  remember 
that  the  soul  of  man  was  designed  to  be  the  Temple  of  the  living 
God.  In  that  temple,  fmmed  for  eternity,  He  desires  to  dwell 
much  more  than  in  temples  made  with  human  handa  He 
Himself  built  it.  And  when,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  we  permit 
Him  to  enter,  He  exercises  there  a  perpetual  priesthood.  (3od, 
therefore,  is  ready  to  come,  and  to  take  up  His  abode  in  tiie 
heart,  if  men  are  desirous  of  it  But  men  themselves  have 
something  to  do.  Teach  those  to  whom  you  preach,  to  disen- 
gage their  minds  from  the  world,  to  be  recollectwi  and  prayerful, 
and  with  sincerity  and  uprightness  to  seek,  in  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist, '  the  Lord  and  his  strength,  to  seek  his /ace  ever- 
more/   (Ps.  cv.  4.) 

"  Again,  to  render  your  preaching  truly  eflfective,  it  must  be 
the  product  of  love,  and  of  entire  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  Qod ; 

•  Bco  a  *'  r>iiiMrtation  on  Pure  T/Ovc,"  by  the  A rcli bishop  of  Cambraj,  with  an 
Apologetic  Preface.     Dublin,  1739. 
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flowing  from  a  real  inward  experience ;  from  the  fulness  of  a 
believing  and  sanctified  heart.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  your 
sermons  will  not,  I  think,  partake  of  a  controversial  spirit,  which 
is  much  to  be  avoided.  Men  who  are  controversial,  led  away 
by  strong  party  feelings,  are  apt  to  utter  falsehoods,  when  they 
think  they  are  uttering  the  tmth.  Besides,  nothing,  so  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  so  much  narrows  and  dries  up  the  heart  as  con- 
troversy. 

"  Shall  I  be  permitted  to  make  one  other  suggestion  ?  It  is 
very  desirable,  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  ministry  especially, 
that  you  should  spend  a  portion  of  your  time,  and  that  perhaps 
not  a  small  portion,  in  communion  with  God  in  retirement 
Let  your  own  soid  first  be  filled  with  God's  Spirit ;  and  then, 
and  not  otherwise,  will  you  be  in  a  situation  to  communicate  of 
that  divine  fulness  to  others.  No  man  ca^  give  what  he  has 
not ;  or  if  a  man  has  grace,  but  has  it  in  a  small  degree,  he 
may,  in  dispensing  to  others,  impart  to  them  what  is  necessary 
for  himself.  Let  him  first  make  himself  one  with  the  great 
Fountain,  and  then  he  may  always  give,  or  be  the  instrument 
of  giving,  without  being  emptied. 

"  How  wonderful,  how  blessed  are  the  fniits,  when  the  preacher 
seeks  the  divine  glory  alone,  and  lets  himself  be  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  I  Such  a  preacher  can  hardly  fail  of  gaining  souls 
to  Him  who  has  redeemed  them  with  His  blood.  Preach  in 
this  manner,  and  you  will  find  that  your  sermons  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  yourself,  as  well  as  to  others.  Far  from  exhausting 
you,  they  will  fill  you  more  and  more  with  God,  who  loves  to 
give  abundantly,  when,  without  seeking  ourselves,  and  desirous 
of  nothing  but  the  promotion  of  His  own  glory,  we  shed  abroad 
what  He  gives  us  upon  others. 

"  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  sad  are  the  effects,  when  men 
preach  with  other  views,  and  on  other  principles ; — men,  who 
honour  Ood  toith  their  lips  wJien  their  hearts  are  far  from  Him. 
And  they  are  not  more  injurious  to  others,  than  they  are  miser- 
able in  themselves.  God  has  created  them,  on  purpose  to  make 
them  infinitely  happy  by  possessing  Him,  but  they  make  them- 
selves utterly  miserable  by  striving  to  possess  all  things  ovi  of 
Him. — I  close  with  simply  adding  my  supplication,  that  God 
may  not  only  instruct  you  in  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned, 
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bat,  moreover,  may  place  you  in  a  ritnation  which  will  be  meet 
accordant  with  the  divine  glory  and  your  own  good. 

^'  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Outon.'' 

Dreams  generally  have  relation  to  our  waking  thoughts,  being 
of  a  religious  tendency  or  otherwise,  as  the  general  state  of  our 
heart  is ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  remark  of  no  less  a  philosopher 
than  President  Edwards,  that  we  may  profitably  notice  our 
dreams,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  them,  in  part,  our  predomi- 
nant inclinations.  Still  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  of 
much  account.  And,  accordingly,  but  little  has  been  said  cf 
them  hitherto.  One  will  now  be  given,  which  occurred  in  this 
period  of  her  life. 

^^  It  was  about  this  time,"  she  relates,  '^  I  had  a  dream,  which 
left  a  sweet  impression  on  my  mind.  As  I  dreamed,  I  seemed 
to  see  the  wide  ocean  spread  out  before  ma  Many  were  its 
shoals  and  breakers,  and  its  stormy  waters  roared.  In  the  midst 
of  this  troubled  sea,  there  arose  an  island,  lofty  and  difficult  €i 
access,  where  it  touched  the  water ;  but  in  the  interior  where  it 
arose  again  into  a  lofty  summit,  it  was  full  of  beauty.  To  tUs 
island  and  this  interior  mountain,  I  was  in  some  way  myste- 
riously carried.  They  said  it  was  called  Lebanon.  Forests  of 
cedars,  and  all  beautiful  trees,  grew  there.  In  the  wood  there 
were  lodges,  where  those  who  chose  might  enter ;  and  couches 
of  repose  were  spread  for  them.  Here,  in  this  place  of  divine 
beauty,  all  things  were  changed  from  what  we  see  them  in  the 
natural  world.  All  was  full  of  purity,  innocence,  truth.  The 
birds  sang  and  sported  among  the  branches,  without  fear  that 
insidious  foes  would  watch  and  destroy  them.  The  lamb  and 
the  wolf  were  there  together  in  peace.  So  that  I  was  reminded 
of  that  beautiful  prophecy  of  Isaiah, — *  The  wolf  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopanl  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ; 
And  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  Holy  Mountain.' 

'^  As  I  thus  contemplated,  in  my  dream,  on  this  scene  of 
innocence  and  beauty,  who  should  appear  before  me  but  that 
beloved  one,  the  spouse  of  holy  souls,  the  Saviour  of  men  I 
He  condescended  to  come  near  me,  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  and 
to  speak  to  me.  When  we  had  looked  round  upon  this  divine 
work,  this  new  Paradise,  He  directed  my  attention  to  the  wide 
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waters  which  surrounded  us,  to  its  rocks  and  foaming  breakers, 
and  pointed  out  to  me  here  and  there  one  who  was  struggling 
onward,  with  more  or  less  of  courage  and  hope,  to  this  island 
and  mountain  of  God.  Some  appeared  to  be  entirely  over- 
whelmed, buried  in  the  waves  but  not  yet  wholly  gone,  and 
when  the  Saviour  was  directing  my  attention  to  these,  and  lay- 
ing His  injunction  that  such,  in  particular,  should  receive  from 
me  whatever  sympathy  and  aid  I  could  give  them,  my  spirit 
was  so  much  aflfected  that  I  awoke.  The  sweet  impression  which 
this  dream  left  upon  my  spirit  continued  many  days." 

Such  a  dream,  without  ascribing  to  it  any  supernatural  im- 
port, was  calculated  to  console  her  feelings,  and  to  confirm  her 
in  her  general  conviction,  that  her  great  business  was  to  aid 
souls,  amid  the  multiplied  perils  which  beset  them,  in  seeking 
the  way  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Circumstancefl  which  led  to  her  return  to  France — State  of  things  in  Italy  at  that 
time — Some  account  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  the  author  of  the  Spiritual  Guide — 
Opposition  to  his  views — 111  treatment  of  his  followers — Course  of  the  Count  and 
Conntess  Vespiniani — Imprisonment  of  Molinos  and  death — Her  return  from  Turin 
in  Piedmont  to  Grenohle  in  France  in  the  Autumn  of  1684 — Reasons  for  going 
to  Grenoble — Advice  of  a  female  friend  resident  there — Her  domestic  arrange- 
ments— Remarkable  revival  of  religion  at  Grenoble — Dealings  of  God  with  some 
individuals — Conversion  of  a  Knight  of  Malta — Her  labours  with  the  Sisters  of 
one  of  the  Convents  of  the  city — Establishment  of  a  Hospital  for  sick  persons. 

Madame  Guyon  looked  upon  Turin  as  a  place  of  refuge 
rather  than  a  field  of  permanent  labour.  During  these  few 
months  she  found  something  to  do,  and  her  labours  were  not 
without  e£fect.  But  whether  it  was  owing  to  Italian  usages  and 
manners,  so  different  from  those  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed, or  to  the  difference  of  the  language  of  the  comitry,  which, 
although  she  undoubtedly  had  command  of  it,  must  have  been 
employed  by  her  with  some  embarrassment,  or  to  some  other 
reasons,  she  found  that  her  mind  turned  back  to  France.  France 
called  her  to  its  bosom,  not  merely  because  it  was  the  place  of 
her  birth ;  not  merely  because  it  was  beautiful  and  attractive  in 
its  natural  aspects,  in  its  valleys  and  rivers  and  forests ;  but, 
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To  iHnstiate  and  eonfinn  vhtt  ha*  jort  been  mU  of  Ilalf,  ve 
mqr  DKBtioa  a  fev  &cti  of  aocDe  hisftxical  aoi  iciigi^ 
It  waa  about  tliiB  period  titat  IBchid  de  Ikfino^  m  Spaaiaid 
ty  birdiy  a  man  of  a  letiiwi  lati&r  faaulT  a»d  likiw  hiia  Kfc^  made 
Ida  appearance  in  Ifcihr  as  a  reiigioas  teacher  and  rcfenner.  He 
poUidwd  his  Tievs  in  n  w^xk  enutled  die  Sptriteai  Guide, 
which  in  a  fev  years  passed  thnNU^  tventr  edilioos  in  diffbient 
hmgwagea.  The  prindplea  of  the  book,  vhich  hare  been  mnch 
miflrefFTesented  and  misimderslood,  were  amilar  in  n  number  of 
leqKcU,  to  those  which  are  foond  in  die  wiicings  of  Madame 
Gayon.  He  not  only  insisted  open  the  pofiBeagion  of  rel^;ion 
experimentally^  bat  maintained  also  those  high  doctrines  of 
present  and  efiectiTe  sanctification.  He  attadied  comparmtiTdy 
but  little  Taloe  to  ceremonial  obeerranoes;,  bat  ireasted  moch 
upon  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  upon  £uth  as  its  constitnting 
principle.  His  doctrines  were  received  with  great  joy  by  many 
pious  persons,  in  Tarioas  parts  of  Italy.  But  this  state  of  things 
oontinaed  only  for  a  short  time. 

The  watchful  eye  of  Roman  Catholic  authority  noticed  this 
morement  Molinos  was  sdzed  and  shut  up  in  {nison.  Some 
hundreds  of  persons  were  subjected  to  the  same  ill  treatment ; 
some  of  them  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  others  distinguidied 
for  rank.  Among  these  last  were  the  Count  and  Countess  Yes- 
{liniani.  The  Countess,  strong  in  that  power  and  life  of  fiuth 
of  which  by  God's  grace  she  had  become  the  possessor,  answered 
the  judges  of  the  Inquisition  with  a  firmness  and  decision  which 
quite  astonished  them.  She  averred  that  she  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  priests  to  whom,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  she  had  made  confession ;  and  declared  openly  and 
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boldly,  with  all  the  terrors  of  an  ignominious  death  before  her, 
that  she  would  never  confess  to  a  priest  again,  but  to  Grod  only. 

The  Inquisitors,  confounded  at  her  boldness,  and  not  daring 
to  act  with  rigour  against  persons  of  such  high  rank,  set  the 
Countess  and  her  husband  at  liberty,  with  some  others.  But 
Molinos,  whose  irreproachable  life  and  profound  piety  had  made 
a  general  impression,  was  not  permitted  to  escape.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Spiritual  Guide  were  formally  examined  and 
condemned.  A  circular  letter,  emanating  from  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority,  was  addressed  to  the  prelates  of  Italy, 
apprizing  them  that  secret  assemblies  were  held  in  their  dio- 
ceses, where  inadmissible  and  dangerous  errors  were  taught, 
under  the  pretence  of  inculcating  higher  experimental  doctrines. 
It  was  enjoined  upon  them  to  forbid  and  disperse  those  assem- 
blies, and  to  pursue  to  justice  such  as  should  be  found  adopting 
novelties,  which  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  regarded  as  here- 
tical and  criminal.  All  suspected  persons  were  closely  examined; 
the  books  of  Molinos,  when  they  were  found  in  their  possession, 
were  taken  away ;  nor  were  they  allowed  to  retain  and  read  any 
other  writings  of  a  similar  character ;  such,  in  particular,  as  the 
Easy  Method  of  the  Inward  or  Contemplative  Life  by  Francis 
Malaval,'^  and  the  Letters  on  the  same  subject  of  Cardinal 
Petrucci.  Efforts  were  made  to  save  Molinos,  but  they  were 
ineffectual  He  died  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  after 
many  years  of  close  confinement,  in  which  he  exhibited  the 
greatest  humility  and  peace  of  mind. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Madame  Guyon  knew  much  of  the 
prepress  and  results  of  this  movement  at  this  time.  The  greater 
number  of  those  who  were  interested  in  it,  resided  in  other  part6 
of  Italy.  But  she  saw  enough  in  the  inordinate  attachment  to 
the  existing  forms,  and  in  the  prevalent  deadness  to  the  life.of 
religion  in  the  soul,  to  convince  her,  that  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  much  success  in  the  labours  of  one  like  herself,  a  woman, 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  unfriended  and  comparatively  un- 
known. Some  years  after,  when  her  writings  were  subjected  to 
examination,  they  were  placed  in  the  same  category  with  those 

*  Pratique  Facile  poar  Clever  PAme  &  la  Contemplation.  This  work  was  trans- 
lated from  the  French  into  the  Italian  by  Lucio  Labacci. — See,  in  reference  to  this 
and  other  similar  works,  Bossuet's  Acta  de  la  CondamnaUan  de$  Qui^istea. 
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of  Molinos;  were  denounced  as  equally  heretical;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  condemnation  of  the  propositions  of  the  Spanish 
priest  was  urged  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  treating  hers  in  a  like 
manner. 

Under  these  circumstances  she  turned  her  thoughts  once  more 
to  France.  She  began  to  experience,  more  distinctly  than  she 
had  previously  done,  the  inward  consciousness,  that  Grod  designed 
to  use  her  as  an  instrument  to  e£fect  His  purposes.  And  accord- 
ingly, in  connexion  with  this  conviction,  she  could  hardly  &il 
to  see,  possessing  powers  the  strength  of  which  she  had  learned 
from  the  conflicts  in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  that  her 
labours  would  probably  no  longer  be  in  obscure  and  remote 
places,  and  among  peasantry.  A  mere  instrument  as  she  was, 
and  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  began,  nevertheless,  to  feel  the 
greatness  of  her  personal  responsibility,  and  in  particular,  the 
importance  of  the  mission  to  which  God  had  called  her ;  a  mis- 
sion, which  was  designed  to  recall  her  people  from  the  sign  to 
the  thing  signified,  from  the  semblance  to  the  possession,  from 
the  ceremonial  to  the  substance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1684  she  left  Turin  for  France.  She 
returned  by  the  route  by  which  she  came  to  Montmeillant 
Here,  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  decide  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  to  go  to  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Grenoble,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Mont- 
meillant ;  and  unless  she  took  a  difierent  direction  and  returned 
again  to  Thonon  and  Geneva,  as  she  could  not  now  do  with 
much  propriety,  she  could  hardly  avoid  visiting  it. 

Sbe  was  personally  acquainted  with  a  lady  residing  in 
Grenoble,  who  was  so  situated  as  to  give  her  some  aid  and 
advice.  This  lady,  who  was  not  merely  an  acquaintance  but  a 
personal /Wend,  she  speaks  of  as  "  an  eminent  servant  of  Qod." 

Grenoble,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles  north-west  of 
Turin,  is  an  ancient  and  populous  city  of  France,  situated  on 
the  river  Is^re,  and  rendered  important  by  its  position,  its 
numbers,  and  its  local  influence.  The  lady  advised  her,  for 
religious  reasons  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  her  objects,  to  go 
no  further,  but  to  take  up  her  residence  for  a  time  in  that  city. 
Her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  subject  before  this  time  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  reflections  of  the  day  had  sometimes  given 
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existence  and  character,  to  the  dreams  of  the  night.  *^  Before  I 
arrived  at  Grenoble/'  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  the  lady,  my 
friend  who  resided  there,  saw  in  a  dream,  that  our  Ijord  gave 
me  a  great  number  of  children,  all  uniformly  clad,  and  bearing 
in  their  spotless  dress  the  emblem  of  their  innocence  and  up- 
rightness. Her  first  impression  was,  as  she  permitted  her  mind 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  that  God  might  in  His  providence 
establish  me  at  Grenoble,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the 
children  of  the  hospital.  But  as  soon  as  she  told  it  to  me,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  another  interpretation,  more  appropriate  and 
more  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  could  be  given  to  it.  The  impression 
left  upon  my  own  mind  was,  that  Q^d  might  so  far  bless  my 
labours  as  to  give  me  a  number  of  spiritual  children ; — the 
^  liUle  ones'  of  the  Gospel ; — children  characterized  by  a  new 
heart,  by  innocence,  simplicity,  and  uprightness." 

It  appeared  to  Madame  Guyon,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  she  should  stop  for  a  time  here.  And  thinking  it 
not  best  to  rely  upon  the  offices  of  private  friendship  for  those 
accommodations  which  would  be  necessary  for  her,  she  made 
arrangements  for  herself,  as  soon  as  she  conveniently  could. 
And  accordingly  she  came  to  the  conclusion  to  place  her  little 
daughter  and  the  pious  maid-servant,  her  constant  attendant, 
who  had  shewn  her  devotedness  in  thus  twice  crossing  the  Alps 
with  her,  as  boarders  in  one  of  the  convents  of  the  city.  She 
herself  took  retired  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  poor  widow. 

She  did  not  visit  and  make  acquaintances  in  the  first  instance. 
It  had  not  been  her  custom.  Her  unalterable  conviction,  that 
it  indicates  a  want  of  religious  wisdom  and  faith  to  run  in 
advance  of  the  Divine  providences,  required  her  to  wait  and  to 
watch,  as  well  as  to  pray  and  to  act.  And  the  result  shewed 
that  those  who  trust  in  the  Lord  will  find  Him  all  that  their 
faith  expected  and  required  Him  to  be. 

She  sat  in  her  solitary  room  in  the  city  of  Grenoble,  in  silent 
communion  with  God ;  a  stranger  almost  unknown.  But  Grod, 
who  gives  all  things  to  him  who  is  so  poor  in  spirit  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  nothing,  honours  and  loves  the  sanctified 
heart  With  such  a  heart  God  may  truly  be  said  to  be  one,  A 
mighty  power  lives  in  the  very  presence  of  such  persons,  even 
when  outward  appearances  and  appliances  seem  to  be  against 
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them.  The  language  of  Him  in  whom  they  trust  is, — "  The 
hattle  18  not  yours,  hut  GocCs.  Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed;  for 
(he  Lord  will  be  tvith  you"    (2  Chron.  xx.  15, 17.) 

Although,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  family,  she  had 
scarcely  a  personal  acquaintance  at  Grenoble,  it  was  soon  gene- 
rally known,  by  being  circulated  from  one  to  another  of  those 
who  had  in  various  ways  heard  something  of  her  history,  that 
Madame  Guyon  was  in  the  city.  The  result  was,  (and  she 
speaks  of  it  as  something  as  quite  unexpected,)  that  within  a 
veiy  few  days  after  her  arriral  some  of  the  most  pious  persons  in 
the  city  came  to  see  her.  The  fact  that  she  was  already  regarded 
and  denounced  by  many  as  an  unsettled  fugitive  and  a  heretic, 
did  not  prevent  the  sympathy  of  pious  hearts.  And  many  of 
those  who  thus  visited  her,  came  not  merely  to  express  their 
respect  for  her  character  and  their  sympathy  in  her  trials,  but 
to  receive  that  religious  instruction  which  they  regarded  her  as 
eminently  qualified^  to  give.  It  was  here  as  it  had  been  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  at  Paris,  at  Gkx,  at  Thonon,  and  at  Turin. 
The  Spirit  of  God  attended  her. 

It  was  but  natural  that  those  who  thus  came  to  her,  impressed 
by  the  profound  truths  which  she  uttered,  should  announce  to 
others  the  light  and  the  spiritual  blessings  they  were  thus 
receiving.  And,  accordingly,  the  number  of  those  whose  minds 
were  thus  suddenly  directed  to  this  great  subject^  rapidly 
increased. 

"  People,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  flocked  together  from  all 
sides,  far  and  near.  Friars,  priests,  men  of  the  world,  maids, 
wives,  widows,  all  came,  one  after  another,  to  hear  what  was  to 
be  said.  So  great  was  the  interest  felt,  that  for  some  time  I  was 
wholly  occupied  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  in  speaking  of  God.  From  the  situation  in  which  I 
was  placed,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  aid  myself  much  in  the 
remarks  I  was  called  upon  to  make,  by  meditation  and  study. 
But  God  was  with  me.  He  enabled  me,  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, to  understand  the  spiritual  condition  and  wants  of  those 
who  came  to  me,  and  to  say  to  them  something  which  was  per- 
tinent and  satisfactory.  Many  were  the  souls  which  submitted 
to  God  at  this  time;  God  only  knows  how  many.  Some 
appeared  to  be  changed  as  it  were  in  a  moment.    Delivered  from 
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a  state  in  which  their  hearts  and  lips  were  closed,  they  were  at 
once  endued  with  gifts  of  prayer,  which  were  wonderful.  Mar- 
vellous, indeed,  was  this  work  of  the  Lord." 

A  member  of  one  of  the  Catholic  Religious  Orders,  established 
at  Grenoble,  visited  her  Conferences,  and  seems  also  to  have 
sought  private  interviews.  He  was  one  of  those  persons,  not 
unfrequently  found,  who,  with  the  most  favouiable  dispositions 
to  become  religious,  fail,  nevertheless,  in  possessing  the  requisite 
fidelity  and  courage  to  make  themselves  what  they  have  a  desire 
to  be.  In  this  conflict  and  vacillation  of  mind  between  desire 
and  fixedness  of  purpose,  he  came  to  her,  and  '^  laid  open,"  as 
she  expresses  it,  ^'  all  the  trials  of  his  heart  to  her  like  a  little 
child."  She  gave  him  such  instructions  as  seemed  applicable  to 
his  case ;  and  God  honoured  her  in  making  her  the  instrument 
of  great  blessings  to  this  sincere  and  humble  man.  "  I  felt," 
she  says,  "  that  this  person,  who  was  emptied  of  self  in  propor- 
tion as  he  received  of  the  Divine  fulness,  was  truly  one  of  my 
spiritual  children,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  closely  united." 

This  good  man  brought  her  a  number  of  his  companions. 
And  they  were  all,  in  like  manner,  led  to  see  their  need  of  an 
interest  in  Christ,  and  to  the  experience  of  repentance.  But 
this  result,  so  auspicious  and  glorious,  was  incidentally  the  occa- 
sion of  some  trouble.  The  Superior  of  the  Beligious  House  to 
which  these  brethren  belonged,  and  the  Master  of  the  Novitiates, 
were  very  much  ofiended.  Without  knowing  Madame  Guyon 
personally,  they  nevertheless  declared  themselves  decidedly  and 
strongly  against  her. 

"  They  were  grievously  chagi-ined,"  says  Madame  Guyon, 
'*  that  a  woman,  as  they  termed  me,  should  be  so  much  flocked 
to,  and  so  much  sought  after.  For,  looking  at  the  things  as  they 
were  in  themselves,  and  not  as  they  were  in  G^,  who  not  only 
does  what  pleases  Him,  but  uses  what  instruments  He  pleases, 
they  forgot,  in  their  contempt  for  the  instrument,  to  admire  the 
goodness  and  grace  manifested  through  it.  The  good  brother, 
however,  who  was  first  converted,  persevered  in  his  efibrts,  and 
after  a  time  persuaded  the  Superior  of  the  House  to  come  and 
see  me,  and  at  least  to  thank  me  for  the  charities,  of  which  he 
knew  I  had  been  the  agent.  He  came.  We  entered  into  con- 
versation.   The  Lord  was  present,  and  was  pleased  so  to  order 
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my  words,  that  they  reached  his  heart  and  affected  him.  He 
was  Dot  only  affected,  but  was  at  last  convinced  and  completely 
gained  over  to  the  views  which  he  at  first  opposed.  So  much 
SO,  that  he  bought  quite  a  number  of  religious  books  at  his  own 
expense,  and  circulated  them  widely. 

"  Oh,  how  wonderful  art  thou,  my  Qt)d  !  In  all  thy  ways  how 
wise  !  In  all  thy  conduct  how  full  of  love !  How  well  thou  canst 
frustrate  all  the  false  wisdom  of  men,  and  triumph  over  all  their 
vain  precautions  ! 

*^  In  this  Religious  House,"  she  adds,  '^  there  was  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons,  who  sustained  the  relation  of  Novitiates. 
Tho  new  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  based  upon  the  principle 
that  man  is  a  sinner,  and  that  he  must  be  saved  by  repentance 
and  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  faith  in  God  through  Christ  sub- 
Boqu^'ntly  is,  and  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  inward  life, — ^the 
spirit  of  religious  inquiry  upon  these  principles  reached  the  ddest 
of  tlio  Novitiates.  It  was  a  marked  case.  As  he  gave  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  he  became  more  and  more  uneasy,  so 
much  so  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  could  neither  read 
nor  study,  nor  go  through  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  pre« 
mTilKHl  forms  of  prayer,  nor  scarcely  do  any  of  his  other  duties. 
Tho  nuMnlH>r  of  this  Religious  House,  of  whom  we  have  already 
niHxktMi  as  having  l)ccome  interested  first,  brought  this  Novitiate 
t\^  nu\  Wo  iH^nversed  together  for  some  time.  In  connexion 
with  wlmt  ho  stiid  to  me,  I  was  enabled,  with  divine  assistance, 
l\^  jud^^  vory  HiX'uratoly  of  his  inward  state,  and  to  suggest 
viow*  which  ^vinoil  to  be  appropriate  to  it  The  result  was 
ivu^HrknMtv  Uxxi*:;  piv^^nce  was  manifested  in  a  wonderful 
u>AUuor.  Whilo  1  \^*hs  }>^t  speaking  to  him,  grace  wrought  in 
hU  hot^vl ;  au\l  hi$  $oul  dnink  in  what  vras  said,  as  the  parched 
|ti>MUu)  \xl'  ^uuuuor  drinks  in  the  lain.  While  he  was  yet  with 
UH^^  l^i^t\^^v  lh>  lot>  tho  r\\>m  whoi^  the  conversation  was  held,  the 
^\>k  Aiu)  9\Mrv>>v«  of  his  mind  departed.  So  &r  as  could  be 
j^h)^)  at  tho  tiuu\  ho  was  a  tteK  fman  in  Christ  He  loved 
\i\Hl,  aud  UxhI  K^Ywl  him. 

''  I^V^iu  ih^t  tiuH"  ho  vii^'tuir^Hl  all  the  duties  whidi  before 
\^vitk  |H'U\M^UAi  x^iih  ^^ntit  TV'hiotaiKW  with  readiness  and  joy. 
Uo  u\^w  )sv|h  Mihtiovl  aini  )urH>\\l  ivadily  and  cheerfully,  and 
\(Mi^^)M^l^^)  at)  v^Kor  dulk«  in  sikIi  a  roann^  that  he  was  scarce 
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known  to  himself  or  others.  He  was  not  only  changed,  but  he 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  in  him  a  principle  of  life 
which  made  the  change  permanent  God  gave  him  his  daily 
bread  spiritually,  as  well  as  temporally ;  imparting  what  he  could 
not  obtain  before,  whatever  pains  he  might  take  for  it  Desiring 
to  do  good  to  others,  he  brought  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  all 
the  other  Novitiates.  They  all  of  them  became  interested  in  the 
subject  of  their  personal  religious  welfare,  and  were  all  aflfected 
and  blessed,  though  in  diflferent  degrees.  The  Superior  of  the 
House  and  the  Master  of  the  Novitiates,  ignorant  of  the  instru- 
mentality employed,  admired  very  much,  and  could  not  forbear 
expressing  their  feelings  at  the  change  in  those  under  their 
charge.  Conversing  one  day  with  a  person  connected  with  the 
House,  whose  merit  and  virtues  they  highly  esteemed,  and  ex*- 
pressing  their  surprise  at  the  great  change  which  they  witnessed 
in  the  Novitiates,  this  person  said  to  them,  *  My  Fathers,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  of  this  change.  It  is 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  lady,  agaiust  whom,  without  knowing 
her,  you  formerly  exclaimed  so  much.  God  has  made  use  of  her 
efforts  for  all  this.' 

"  This,  added  to  the  favourable  influences  already  existing, 
coold  not  fail  to  have  a  very  marked  effect.  Both  the  Superior 
and  the  Master  were  advanced  in  years.  But  these  things,  com- 
bined with  what  they  had  personally  experienced,  had  such  an 
e£fect  upon  them,  that  they  condescended,  with  great  humility, 
to  snbmit  to  such  advice  and  instruction  as  1  was  enabled  to 
give  them.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  this  city,  and  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  those  whose  minds  were  affected  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  related,  that  I  wrote  the  little  book  en- 
titled A  Short  Method  of  Prayer.  It  seemed  to  me,  under  the 
drcamstances  of  the  case,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  prompted 
me  to  write  it. 

"  The  persons  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  followed  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  in  that  book.  They  experienced  so  much  benefit 
from  it,  that  the  Superior  said  to  me  at  a  certain  time,  ^  I  am 
become  quite  a  new  man.  Prayer,  which  was  formerly  burden- 
some to  me,  and  especially  after  my  intellectual  faculties  became 
exhausted  and  dull,  I  now  practise  with  great  pleasure  and  ease. 
Qod,  who  formerly  seemed  to  be  a  great  way  off,  is  now  near  ; 
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and  the  communion  I  have  with  Him,  which  is  frequent,  results 
in  great  spiritual  blessings/ 

"  The  Master  of  the  Novitiates  said  to  me,  ^  I  have  been  a 
member  of  a  Monastery  or  Beligious  House  these  forty  years, 
and  as  such  have  practised  the  form  of  prayer,  and  perhaps  in 
something  of  its  spirit ;  but  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  never 
practised  it  as  I  have  done  since  I  read  that  little  book.  And  I 
can  say  the  same  of  my  other  religious  exercises.'  Among  the 
other  persons  who  became  experimentally  interested  in  the  subject 
of  religion  at  this  time,  were  three  monks,  men  of  ability  and 
reputation,  belonging  to  another  monastery,  the  members  of 
which  were  in  general  very  much  opposed  to  me. 

"  God  also  made  me  of  service  to  a  great  number  of  nuns,  of 
virtuous  young  women,  and  even  men  of  the  world.  Among 
those  who  were  wrought  upon  at  this  time,  was  a  young  man  of 
rank,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Association  or  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  Led  to  understand  something  of  the  peaceful 
nature  and  effects  of  religion,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of 
arms  for  that  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  He  became 
a  man  constant  in  prayer,  and  was  much  favoured  of  the  Lord. 
I  could  not  well  describe  the  great  number  of  souls,  of  whose 
spiritual  good  God  was  pleased  to  make  me  the  instrument; 
married  women  as  well  as  maidens  and  nuns,  monks  and  preach- 
ers, as  well  as  men  of  the  world.  Among  the  number  were 
three  curates,  one  canon,  and  one  grand-vicar,  who  were  more 
particularly  given  to  me.  Generally  speaking,  those  who  sought 
religion  did  not  seek  it  in  vain.  There  was  one  priest,  however, 
for  whom  I  was  interested,  and  for  whom,  in  my  anxiety  for  his 
salvation,  I  suffered  much.  He  desired  religion,  while  he  felt 
the  power  of  other  and  inferior  attachments.  He  sought  it,  but 
with  a  divided  heart.  The  contest  was  severe ;  and  it  was  with 
painful  emotions  that  I  saw  him,  after  all  his  desires  and  efforts^ 
go  back  again  to  the  world. 

^'  I  ought  to  add,  perhaps,  that  those  who  were  the  subjects  of 
this  remarkable  work,  generally  remained  steadfast  in  the  fiuth« 
In  the  severe  trials  which  followed,  some  of  them  were  shaken 
for  a  time,  but  returned  agaiiL  The  great  body  were  steadfast 
— immovable." 

These  things,  which  commenced  soon  after  her  arrival  at 
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Grenoble,  took  place,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1685.  The  following  is  one  of  a  number  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  this  state  of  things.  "  There  was  a  sister  in  one  of  the 
convents  of  the  city,  who  for  eight  years  had  been  in  a  state  of 
religious  melancholy.  No  one  seemed  to  understand  her  case  ; 
no  one  was  able  to  give  relief.  I  had  never  been  in  that  con- 
vent ;  for  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  into  such  places  unless 
I  was  sent  for,  as  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  intrude,  but  left 
myself  to  be  conducted  by  Providence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  was  not  a  little  surprised  that,  near  the  close  of  a  long 
summer's  day,  after  setting  of  the  sun,  a  message  was  suddenly 
sent  to  me  from  the  Prioress,  requesting  me  to  visit  this  House. 
As  it  was  not  yet  dark,  and  the  convent  was  not  distant,  I  went. 
On  my  way  there,  I  met  one  of  the  sisters,  who  told  me  the 
occasion  of  my  being  thus  suddenly  summoned.  It  was  the 
afflicted  and  insane  state  of  the  poor  woman  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  her  sorrow  and  distraction  she  had  made  an  attempt 
to  kill  herself.  Her  earnest  desire  to  obtain  reconciliation  with 
God,  and  her  deep  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  it 
by  ceremonial  observances  alone,  had  produced  such  a  conflict  in 
her  mind,  that  its  very  foundations  were  shaken ;  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  correct  perception  for 
the  most  part  of  the  time. 

"  A  person  coming  in  to  see  her  about  this  time,  who  had 
known  something  of  my  personal  history,  advised  her  to  converse 
with  me.  Being  thus  made  to  understand  the  general  facts  of 
the  case,  I  laid  it  inwardly  before  the  Lord,  who  enabled  me,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  to  understand  it  more  fully.  The  fact  was,  that 
for  many  years,  compelled  as  it  were  by  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline which  ascribed  the  highest  results  to  austerities  and  cere- 
monial observances,  she  had  stniggled  against  those  inward 
convictions,  which  assured  her  that  there  is  a  better  way.  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  that  this  resistance  must  cease ; 
ihat  she  must  no  longer  rely  upon  her  observances,  or  trust  to 
her  personal  merits,  but  must  trust  in  Christ,  and  resign  herself 
to  Him  alone.  Qod  was  pleased  to  bless  these  efforts.  Being 
a  woman  of  great  capacity,  she  appreciated  at  once  the  views 
which  were  presented.  Submitting  herself  to  God  through 
Christ,  and  willing  to  leave  all  things  in  his  hands  in  faith,  she 
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entered  at  oDce  into  the  peace  of  Paradise.  She  was  so  much 
changed,  that  she  became  the  admiration  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Religious  Community  in  which  she  resided.  God's  presence 
was  with  her  continually  ;  and  her  spirit  and  power  of  prayer 
were  wonderful." 

But  the  work  did  not  stop  with  this  individual.  A  consider- 
able number  of  persons  in  the  C!onvent  gave  attention  to  the 
great  truths  thus  brought  before  them.  It  was  something  new, 
with  those  who  had  practised  observances  and  austerities  so  long, 
to  hear  of  reconciliation  with  Grod,  by  the  simple  and  scriptural 
method  of  faith  in  Christ  alone.  And  the  announcement,  coming 
though  it  did  from  woman's  lips,  but  attended  with  what  gives 
the  true  power  to  every  announcement,  namely,  the  Saviour^s 
blessing,  brought  consolation  to  many  a  mourning  heart  The 
thorough  reformation  of  one  of  the  inmates  in  particular,  whose 
ungovernable  dispositions  had  for  many  years  given  trouble, 
attracted  great  notice.  Madame  Guyon  remarks,  that  the  won- 
derful change,  which  was  thus  wrought  through  her  instrumen- 
tality in  others,  and  particularly  in  this  individual,  was  the  means 
of  establishing  an  intimate  friendship  between  the  Prioress  and 
herself. 

Her  labours  were  not  limited  to  communicating  religious  in- 
struction. The  Christian  is  required  to  do  good  to  the  bodies  ad 
well  as  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  Taking  a  wide  view  of  the 
field  of  Christian  duty,  she  remembered  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
The  efforts  so  happily  made  at  Thonon  to  establish  an  hospital 
for  the  sick,  were  followed  by  similar  efforts  made  at  Grenoble. 
But  she  merely  mentions  it  incidentally,  in  a  subsequent  period. 
"  I  believe  I  forgot  to  say,  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  Lord 
condescended  to  make  use  of  me  to  establish  an  hospital  in  the 
city  of  Grenoble.  Some  expense  was  necessarily  incurred  in  the 
beginning ;  but  it  was  established  without  what  are  called  per- 
manent or  vested  funds,  on  the  principle  of  being  supplied  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  fund  of  Providence.  My  ene- 
mies afterwards  made  use  of  this  benevolent  effort,  as  an  occasion 
for  speaking  ill  of  me,  alleging  that  I  had  taken  property  for  the 
founding  of  such  institutions,  which  had  been  settled  on  my 
children.  This  was  not  true.  My  children  not  only  fully  re- 
ceived what  was  settled  upon  them,  but  shared  also  in  what  was 
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assigned  to  me.  And  as  to  the  hospitals  referred  to,  instead  of 
a«?cribing  their  support  to  me  or  any  one  else,  it  would  be  better 
to  say,  that  they  are  supported  only  on  the  fund  of  divine  provi- 
dence, which  is  inexhaustible.  But  so  it  has  been  ordered  for 
my  good,  that  all  the  Lord  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  His  glory, 
has  ever  been  turned  by  man's  malignity  into  trials  and  crosses 
for  me.  Many  of  my  trials  I  have  omitted  to  particularize,  for 
the  reason  that  the  number  of  them  has  been  so  great,  that  the 
omission  of  them  has  been  inevitable." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Origin  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse — Visited  by  Madame  Guyon — 
Description  of  the  approach  to  it — Conversation  between  Father  lunocentins, 
the  General  or  Prior  of  the  Carthusians,  and  Madame  Guyon — She  meets  with 
opposition  at  Grenoble — Her  method  of  prayer  in  her  religious  Conferences — 
Commences  the  writing  of  Commentaries  on  the  Bible — Of  her  spiritual  state  in 
connexion  with  this  work — Remarks  on  her  Commentary  on  the  Canticles — Her 
sympathy  or  communion  of  spirit  with  King  David,  when  occupied  in  writing  on 
the  Books  of  Kings — ^The  work  entitled  The  Short  Method  of  Prayer — Circum- 
stances attending  its  origin — On  the  writing  of  books  as  a  means  or  instrumen- 
tality of  good. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Grenoble  is  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  In  the  year  1084,  Bruno,  a  native  of 
Cologne,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Carthusian  monks,  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety,  came  to  Grenoble,  and  requested  the  bishop 
to  allow  him  to  establish  himself,  for  religious  purposes,  in  some 
place  of  retirement  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese.  Hugh, 
bishop  of  the  city,  strongly  recommended  to  him,  and  the  few 
pious  persons  with  him,  as  a  place  suitable  to  their  purposes, 
the  neighbouring  desert  of  the  Chartreuse, — a  place  effectually 
precluded  from  intrusion  by  frightful  precipices  and  almost  in- 
accessible rocks.  The  proposition  was  readily  accepted.  De- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  separating  themselves  from  the 
world,  they  went  into  this  remarkable  retreat;  and  removed 
almost  from  the  possibility  of  worldly  interruptions,  they  built 
their  places  of  prayer.  Such,  many  centuries  since,  was  the 
origin  of  the  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

Q 
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The  original  rule  did  not  allow  the  visits  of  women.  This 
rule  was  subsequently  relaxed  to  some  extent ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  we  find  that  Madame  Guyon,  impelled  by  motives  of  a 
religious  nature,  and  in  accordance  undoubtedly  with  the  exist- 
ing practice,  if  not  with  the  original  rule,  embraced  some 
favourable  opportunity  to  visit  this  celebrated  place.  This,  to 
a  woman  at  least,  was  no  small  undertaking,  although  the  dis- 
tance was  not  great. 

As  the  traveller  approaches  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  he  emerges 
from  a  long  and  gloomy  forest,  abruptly  terminated  by  immense 
mountains.  The  Pass,  through  which  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tains is  commenced,  winds  through  stupendous  granite  rocks, 
which  overhang  from  above.  At  the  end  of  this  terrific  defile 
the  road  is  crossed  by  a  romantic  mountain  torrent,  over  which 
is  a  rude  stone  bridge.  The  road  no  sooner  leaves  the  bridge, 
than  it  turns  suddenly  in  another  direction,  and  thus  presents 
at  once  before  the  traveller  a  lofly  mountain,  on  the  flattened 
summit  of  which  the  Carthusian  monastery  is  situated,  enclosed 
on  either  side  by  other  mountain  peaks  still  more  elevated, 
whose  toi^s  are  whiteneil  with  perpetual  snows. 

"  No  8iH>«er  is  the  defile  passed,"  says  a  traveller  who  passed 
thrvnigh  it  a  few  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
s}K^4kin^,  **  than  nothing,  which  possesses  either  animal  or  vege- 
tnltlo  lifo,  is  soon.  No  huntsman  winds  his  horn  in  these  dreary 
w.^litudi's ;  no  sliopherd's  pipe  is  allowed  to  disturb  the  deep 
ro|H^\  It  is  not  jH^nuitted  the  mountaineers  ever  to  lead  their 
tiiH'ks  Wyond  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  even  beasts  of 
prey  soom  to  slirink  U\ck  from  that  dreaded  Pass,  and  instinc- 
Uvoly  to  koop  away  fnmi  a  desert  which  neither  furnishes  sub- 
nistonw  nor  covort*  Nothing,  as  we  passed  upward,  met  the 
i»yD  but  trtMuondous  prooi  pices  and  huge  fragments  of  rock, 
divt^iHitJiHl  with  glaoiow  in  every  ]K«sible  fantastic  form. 

"S^miotimos  the  RX^ks^  jutting  out  above,  overhung  us,  till 
thoY  fonnoii  a  compK  to  aich  over  our  heads,  and  rendered  the 
|Hith  Si)  dark  that  wo  could  scarcely  see  to  pick  our  way.  Once 
wo  Imd  to  (>ai>$  over  a  narrow  pine  plank  which  shook  at  every 
slt^jK  This  was  plaotxl,  by  way  of  bridge,  over  a  yawning  chasm, 
whioh  ovory  luomeui  threatouod  to  ingtilf  the  traveller  in  its 
marble  jaw».     We  otVn  |¥is»d  doce  by  the  side  of  abysaes  so 
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• 

profouud  as  to  be  totally  lost  in  darkness  ;  while  the  awful 
roaring  of  the  waters  struggling  in  their  cavities,  shook  the  very 
rocks  on  which  we  trode." 

Such  are  the  terras,  in  which  the  learned  and  justly  celebrated 
Port  Eoyalist,  Claude  Lancelot,  speaks  of  his  journey  through 
these  sublime  rocks  and  over  these  rugged  ascents  and  preci- 
pices a  few  years  before  the  same  rough  road  was  trodden  by 
the  remarkable  woman  whose  life  and  labours  we  are  narrating. 
From  the  bridge  at  the  termination  of  the  defile  to  the  level 
opening  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  the  monasteiy  is 
situated,  the  ascent  is  a  little  more  than  two  miles.  The  monas- 
tery itself  is  a  very  striking  object,  venerable  alike  by  its  massive 
strength  and  its  high  antiquity.  Although  correctly  described 
as  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  is  nevertheless  en- 
closed on  two  sides  by  stupendous  rocks  and  peaks,  of  still 
greater  height,  which  reach  far  above  the  clouds,  and  almost 
shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun.  Here  dwell  a  company  of  monks, 
about  forty  in  number,  under  the  direction  of  their  General  or 
Prior ;  they  have  a  large  library ;  many  of  them  are  men  of 
extensive  information  and  learning ;  their  duties  and  austerities 
are  subjected  to  strict  rules ;  their  mode  of  living  is  simple ; 
and  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  acts  of  devotion. 

About  a  third  of  a  mile  below  the  monastery,  in  a  little 
opening  on  the  side  of  the  ascent,  is  a  building  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  an  appendage  to  it,  though  separate  from  it  in  some 
respects.  The  principal  building  at  this  place,  and  the  cells 
around  it,  are  occupied  by  lay  brethren  and  other  persons,  who 
wish  to  be  connected  with  the  members  of  the  Chartreuse,  and 
to  be  under  their  direction,  without  wholly  conforming  to  the 
severity  of  their  rule.  It  was  to  this  place,  probably,  and  not  the 
monastery  proper,  that  Madame  Guyon  ascended  through  these 
frightful  solitudes.  The  learned  and  venerable  Prior,  Father 
Innocentius,  attended  by  his  monks,  came  down  to  meet  her. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  it  were  possible,  the  precise 
terms  of  the  conversation  between  them.  It  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  rdigioua  faith.  She  proclaimed,  not  authoritatively 
or  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  female  modesty  and  propriety, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  conversation  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
Christian  kindness  and  decorum,  the  indispensable  necessity  not 
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4m}r  of  jja$dfiofttioD  by  faith,  but  o/Jatth  as  the  foundation  of 
Urn  wMf  imward  Chridian  life. 

Cloisdjai  cuhknir  compels  us  to  think  fevoorably  of  the  reli- 
jfsj«Wi  firoifessioiis  and  hopes  of  these  good  brethren,  with  whom 
jJW  <v«&v(»ied  lender  these  singolar  drcamstances.  But  the 
>eviiij  juDi>iix»cauoD  of  fiiith  as  the  foundation  of  everything,  a 
^ATCiipe  ^k&  exdndes  all  claims  of  personal  merit,  we  may 
WT  A3or«v>!i^  extmcted  from  them,  notwithstanding  their  habits 
4C  <^)<<ra^  fiT>i  «i)e»ce^  marked  ejaculations  of  doubt  and  asto- 
TiiihiD^M  Many  w»>^  thdr  ceremonial  observances.  Eight 
inmiik!^  Af  lihi^  T«ir,  if  we  may  beliere  their  statements,  they 
mMi^  h;  tbf  TiQr)r!»r  jieside  of  the  tenn ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
Uv:^  «»r  lu  in^bi "  Was  all  t2^  to  go  for  nothing  ?  But  it 
v^Bs  ihr  ^v>r*mi  <-€  FjctJl  in  OMinejaon  with  its  thoroughly 
%M(.<^t;^m/-  >)QmJ/^  wiiKd:  jiutiailariy  attracteil  the  notice  of 
4K  J^t*.  A*Vwtrrtnic  v*  ki^  own  stttenient  he  came  to  the 
^Nx>v«U^>r  ^v  ^Kr  ^«9vc  liua  ilie  dvvtrine  of  3fadame  6uyon, 
%!i%Tfciv^**  iu)j:?tfi  >r  i5w  d*<w«5  or  Tirines  of  hex  personal  char- 
«<^t;%^   %f^  ^:  vv-itficif  m^  tb^  i^fORT^  doTtriues  €i  the  Catholic 

0**»»*>*K  ton*   k.  •'»*•*«. vil 

Nvm  >^\  A"  'fc^'io:  ^^'iiK?  ac^x'^  aiy?  Father  Innocentius,  in 

>4  4'iNi\xi    V     ih:s   mwo-tf^.  ^  HantTTie  Cruvon  left  the  citv  of 

*<:^uv\M,,  »*u^  v\on£  wr  war  T;r'WKd  to  oiir  sv^litarr  home  in 

^K  ♦.v<x      mivMurt  -^tJa^«:y  i;^  c»2r  r«2jil  custom,  I  thought 

V  %t  ,v\^te<x.\i  Ai  %nvu  ^  itiirt*!  kt  fxrased  fvx- conversing  with 

ii»?s  i^'^       ',  t,\^  %  iu.  TTc.  h;w!f-rifr^  a  number  of  the  brethren, 

%v  %i:tvj^"N  .i   *)ar  >)K%w^  Vcviyc:  US.     And  they  will  now 

K*»     i*v    t,>4;iiiv%f>      jicL  «f<*   ti*  <o5irejsinon,  and  when 

V««i%«^v  4^1/-  *i    hi».   »  ■•  i>v  I  >jr-iwsnji5eL'y  expresseJ  my  sui^i- 

;^v\res,  u  'v,^  V  •  ii;-  n«u^  .f  :jif  :fo.:T)ir»ess  if  her  views."*    It 

%!%v  fv"v  *,v^.  >v*M^    I. TV  >uxriO'.iTi?  r!pf!3oi  iato  convictions,  ami 

V  X\H,iiv  Aiv  . i   t  \\t  »,>oi.ir.^  ti^rj;?^  ir.  vxr^^-^itioi:  to  her.    Thuii 

,\iv<v  W  xt^^i  V  i-K'  vV"xj»,V  v^bi^rSTifQfc^.     Prc-iiahlv  never  before 

v..\  mJ»v\  >iv\v  rK*t<  s  »:  i>*''t  rv*^  l'b^<Doi  tc^ihe  reikis  of  woman, 

x\\».  ^K  *"v*nv    '^^«^  iv>;V  s.^-i  .'x'v  .r:i>3atD:>«.  and  announcing 

N.-M   »,\«jv  ^'^A  ^^"fc^  ^""J^J  ^^  fjLT^fri«k'>^i  the  hesinnings  of 
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that  practical  oppoBition  from  which  she  had  suffered  in  other 
places.  "  The  lady,  who  was  my  particular  friend,"  she  says, 
"  began  to  conceive  some  jealousy  on  account  of  the  applause 
which  was  given  me ;  God  permitted  that  she  should  be  thus 
tempted  and  afflicted,  in  order  that  she  might  know  herself,  and 
become  more  thoroughly  purified.  Also  some  of  those  persons 
who  sustained  the  office  of  Confessors  in  the  Church,  began  to 
be  uneasy,  saying,  that  I  had  gone  out  of  my  place,  and  that  it 
was  not  my  proper  business  to  aid  in  this  manner,  in  the  in- 
struction and  restoration  of  souls. 

"  It  was  easy  for  me,"  she  adds,  "  to  see  the  difference  between 
those  Confessors,  who,  in  the  conducting  of  souls,  seek  nothing 
but  God's  glory,  and  those  other  Confessors,  who  make  the  dift- 
chai^e  of  their  office  subservient  to  their  own  personal  interests. 
Those  of  the  first  class  came  to  see  me,  and  approved  of  my 
labours,  and  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on 
their  penitents.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  despise 
the  good,  because  they  contemned  the  instrument  of  it ;  and 
tried  in  a  secret  manner  to  excite  the  town  against  me.  I  saw 
that  they  would  be  right  in  opposing  me,  if  I  had  sought  my 
own  interests  and  had  obtruded  upon  them  of  myself.  But  it 
was  otherwise,  when  I  had  merely  followed  the  leadings  of  divine 
Providence,  and  had  done  only  what  God  required  me  to  do." 

The  appearance  of  an  opposition,  at  first  comparatively  feeble, 
but  continually  increasing  in  violence,  did  not  compel  her  im- 
mediately to  remit  her  labours.  She  still  continued  her  little 
assemblies  for  conversation  and  prayer.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
proper  to  refer  a  moment  to  what  I  suppose  to  have  been  her 
mode  of  proceeding  in  reference  to  prayer.  She  conversed  much, 
but  not  without  supplication  mingled  with  it.  When  persons 
were  collected  together,  before  entering  upon  conversation,  and 
from  time  to  time  when  especial  divine  communion  seemed  to 
be  necessary,  it  was  her  practice  to  pray  in  silence.  Such  had 
been  her  devotional  habits,  that  she  entered  into  this  state  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  In  a  moment  she  recollected  herself  in 
God.  The  mind  turned  inward  upon  itself.  Her  closed  or  up- 
lifled  eye,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her  serene  countenance 
abstracted  from  worldly  influences  but  lighted  up  with  a  divine 
ray,  left  the  conviction  upon  those  who  were  present  with  her 
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aDd  beheld  her,  that  her  soul  was  in  a  oommanioD  with  the 
Eternal  Mind,  too  deep  for  the  utterance  of  words.  Sadi  a 
conviction  could  hardly  fail  to  react  upon  themselves,  to  check 
the  current  of  their  worldly  affections,  and  to  produce  the  most 
salutary  religious  impressions. 

The  Holy  Ghost  has  a  language  outward^  as  well  as  inward. 
Within^  it  gives  holy  dispositions ;  laithouty  it  shews  itself  in 
the  natural  signs  and  expressions  of  peace,  love,  forbearance, 
purity,  desire  for  the  good  of  others ;  all  elevated  and  sanctified 
by  that  holy  confidence,  which  results  from  the  knowledge  of 
Uod's  unchangeable  friendship.  A  countenance,  purified  and 
irradiated  by  the  divine  power  of  this  inward  illumination,  ne- 
oessarily  has  something  in  it  which  is  more  angelic  than  human. 

"  There  is  a  light  around  ber  brow, 
A  boliiioss  ill  tboso  calm  eyes, 
Which  show,  though  earth  may  claim  it  now, 
Uor  spirit's  home  is  in  the  skies." 

Bofoix)  the  divine  glance  of  that  eye,  before  the  illuminated  ex- 
pression of  that  peaceful  countenance,  jealousy,  and  pride,  and 
nmlieo,  and  impurity,  and  revenge,  and  selfishness,  and  every 
ovil  thing,  sUuul  n^buked  and  condemned. 

At  Thonon,  Mailaine  Guyon  wrote  the  Spiritual  Torrenti*. 
At  (In^noblo,  she  commenced  her  Commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
wliich  i\n\  for  the  most  jiart,  experimental  and  practical.  A 
oritiwl  and  oxogotical  coinmeutrtry  cannot  be  written  to  much 
|>urposo,  without  a  knowleilge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  of 
othor  diaUvts  rolatiHl  to  it  in  origin.  To  this  knowledge  she 
mado  ni»  pivtonsions  ;  though,  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
l^tiu,  nho  WJV8  ablo  to  avail  hereelf  of  some  important  helps  in 
that  langua^\  as  woll  as  of  commentaries  in  French  and  Italian. 

Uor  n^otlunl,  tor  tho  nrn^t  jvirt,  was  this, — She  placed  the 
lUblo  U^fon^  lior,  and  studiixl  it,  it  would  seem,  both  in  the  Latin 
and  hVnoh  tmuslativuii^  with  the  simple  object  of  ascertaining, 
in  tho  tii>t  ))|ai\\  what  mc^ming  it  would  present  to  a  mind, 
humbly  an\l  hoiu'stly  dirvvting  itsolf  to  the  pursuit  of  the  truth. 
In  Hildiliou  t^^  this,  she  adopted  the  idea,  and,  as  there  is  reason 
U»  think,  Yvrv  ivrnvtly,  not  only  tliat  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
•nt>uts  ar\^  jvartji  of  one  svstenu  but  that  the  imiK^rt  of  tlie  one 
iNu»,  in  uuiu\  o<*«k^  Ujit  be  niched  and  understood  l»v  a  com- 
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parisoD  of  the  related  topics  and  passages  of  the  other.  And 
accordingly  she  studied  them  together,  and  interpreted  the  one 
by  the  other ;  obtaining,  as  she  supposed,  a  better  knowledge  of 
both  by  her  intimate  knowledge  of  each  of  them  separately. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  full  of  truths 
which  cannot  well  be  received  and  appreciated,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  an  inward  experience  corresponding  to  them.  Not 
uofrequently  the  light  of  the  mind,  inspired  by  the  inward 
agency  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  throws  light  upon  the  outward 
letter.  If  Madame  Guyon  had  less  of  that  form  of  exegetical 
knowledge,  which  is  derived  from  an  access  to  the  original 
tongues  of  the  Scriptures,  than  some  others,  she  had  more, 
much  more,  of  that  inward,  spiritual  insight,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  equally  valuable.  It  is  this  inward  power  of  interpre- 
tation, to  which  she  refers,  when  she  says,  "  I  wrote  my  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  night ;  in 
time  that  was  taken  from  sleep.  The  Lord  was  so  present  to 
me  in  this  work,  and  kept  me  so  under  control,  that  I  both 
b^an  and  left  off  writing  just  as  He  was  pleased  to  order  it ; 
writing  when  He  gave  me  inward  light  and  strength,  and  stop- 
ping when  He  withheld  them.  I  wrote  with  very  great  rapidity, 
light  being  diffused  within  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  found 
I  had  in  myself  latent  treasures  of  perception  and  knowledge, 
of  which  I  had  but  little  previous  conception." 

Her  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  have  all  been  published ; 
those  on  the  Old  Testament  in  twelve  small  octavo  volumes, 
and  those  on  the  New  Testament  in  eight.  A  part  only  were 
written  at  Grenoble.  Of  these  volumes,  the  most  remarkable, 
that  at  least  which  has  attracted  the  most  attention,  is  the  work 
on  the  Canticles  or  Solomon's  Song.  Taking  the  view  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  the  earlier  critics, 
Madame  Guyon  regards  this  remarkable  poem,  taken  in  its 
higher  or  spiritual  sense,  as  a  conversation  between  the  truly 
sanctified  soul  and  Christ.  In  the  concluding  part  of  her  Com- 
mentary, she  brings  out  very  fully  her  views  of  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  Christ,  and  with  God  through  Christ,  which  she  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  highest,  perhaps  the  very  highest  result  of 
sanctification.  It  was  probably  this  circumstance,  namely,  that 
this  work  indicated  so  distinctly  and  fully,  and  I  think  I  may 
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ny  dofuently,  the  doctriDC  of  a  heart  wholly  delivered,  if  not 
from  eveiything  which  requires  penitent  humiliation  and  the 
application  of  Christ's  blood,  yet  delivered  at  least  from  all  knotcn 
voluntaiy  sin,  and  thus  made  one  with  Christ  in  love,  as  a 
doctrine  to  be  taught,  believed,  and  realized,  which  made  her 
commentary  on  the  Canticles  the  subject,  not  only  of  special 
attention,  but  of  special  criticism  and  rebuke. 

There  is  one  passage,  illustrative  of  the  operations  of  her  mind 
in  the  preparation  of  her  Comraentari?s,  which  it  may  be  proj^er 
to  repeat  here.  "  In  writing  my  Commentirics  on  the  Books  of 
Kings,  when  I  gave  «ittention  to  those  |>arts  which  had  relation 
to  King  David,  I  felt  a  very  remarkable  communion  of  spirit 
with  him,  as  much  so  almost  as  if  he  had  been  present  with  me. 
Even  before  I  had  commenced  writing,  in  my  previous  and  pre- 
paratory contemplations,  I  had  experience*!  this  union.  By  a 
remarkable  operation  upon  me,  I  seemed  to  comprehend  verj* 
fully  the  greatness  of  his  grace,  the  conduct  of  GikI  over  him, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  states  through  which  he  had 
passed.  In  his  cajxicity  of  leader  and  pastor  of  Israel,  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  a  view  of  him,  as  a  striking  tjTXJ  of  Christ. 
The  Saviour  and  Ilis  people  are  one.  And  it  seemeil  to  be 
nothing  less  than  that  pure  and  holy  union,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously experienced  in  connexion  with  the  Sjiviour,  which  now- 
extended  itsch'  to  the  king  of  Israel,  his  antitype,  and  embraced 
him  and  also  oilier  saints.  It  was  in  the  exi)ericnce  of  this  in- 
timate union  with  Christ  and  with  thos«^  wlio  are  like  Him,  that 
my  wonls,  wliether  written  or  si>oken,  hat!  a  wonderful  ellect, 
with  God's  blessing,  in  forming  Christ  in  the  souls  of  others, 
and  in  bringing  them  into  the  same  state  of  union." 

"  Here  1  may  aild,"  slic  says  further,  "  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  about  my  writings,  that  a  consi<lorable  jnirt  of 
my  ct^mments  on  the  I^)ok  of  Judges  hapiH»ned  by  some  means 
to  be  Ijst.  Being  desiriMl  by  some  of  my  friends  to  render  the 
book  complete  in  that  jnut  which  was  wanting,  I  wrote  over 
again  the  places  which  were  missing.  Afterwanls,  when  the 
{leople  of  the  hons<.»  where  1  had  rended  were  nWmi  leaving  it 
for  some  reason,  the  p.'i|>ei*s  which  had  been  nn'>laid  there  wen 
found.  My  former  antl  latter  e.\plicatiou.s  were  t.»und  on  coin- 
ison    to   be   eoiil\»nnaMe    to   ^aeh   other    with  scare«'lv  luiv 
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variation,  which  greatly  surprised  persons  of  knowledge  and 
merit  who  examined  them." 

From  the  connexion  in  which  this  statement  is  introduced, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  she  regarded  the  sameness  of  the  two 
explications  as  resulting  from  a  sameness  in  that  inward  and 
divine  operation,  which  alone  gives  the  true  light.  The  Lord 
guided  her. 

Here  also  she  wrote  her  little  book,  entitled,  A  Short  Method 
of  Prayer,  She  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
the  publication  of  this  book :  "  Among  my  intimate  friends  was 
a  civilian,  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble,  who 
might  be  described  as  a  pattern  or  model  of  piety.  Seeing  on 
my  table  my  manuscript  treatise  on  Prayer,  he  desired  me  to 
lend  it  to  him.  He  read  it,  and  being  much  pleased  with  it,  he 
lent  it  to  some  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  thought  it  might  be  of 
service.  Others  wanted  copies  of  it.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
have  it  printed.  The  printing  was  begun  and  completed.  The 
proper  ecclesiastical  permissions  and  approbations  were  obtained. 
I  was  requested  to  write  a  Preface,  which  I  did. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  this  book,  which  has  already, 
within  a  few  years,  passed  through  five  or  six  editions,  was 
given  to  the  world.  The  Lord  has  given  a  great  blessing  to 
this  little  treatise ;  but  it  has  caused  great  excitement  among 
those  who  did  not  accede  to  its  principles,  and  has  been  the 
pretence  of  various  trials  and  persecutions  which  I  have  en- 
dured." 

Books  are  God's  instruments  of  good  as  well  as  sermons.  He 
who  cannot  preach  may  talk ;  and  he  who  cannot  do  either, 
may  perhaps  write.  A  good  book,  laid  conscientiously  upon 
God's  altar,  is  no  small  thing.  How  abundant  is  the  evidence 
of  this.  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  say,  that  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  the  Imita- 
tion of  Christ  by  Kempis,  and  many  other  works  which  might 
be  mentioned,  have  exerted  a  wide  influence  of  the  most  salu- 
tary kind  ;  an  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
I>erpetuated  from  generation  to  generation.  Madame  Guyon 
did  not  write  for  fame.  She  placed  her  books,  as  she  placed 
herself,  upon  God  s  altar  in  ptire  love. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Aualysis  of  The  Method  of  Prayer — Sense  in  which  the  word  Prayer  is  uaed — 
Those  who  arc  without  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  in  other  words,  without  religion,  are 
invited  to  seek  it — Directions  to  aid  persons,  even  those  most  ignorant,  in  seek- 
ing it — Additional  directions — Directions  applicable  to  persons  of  some  degree  of 
knowledge  and  education — Of  an  increased  or  higher  degree  of  religious  experi- 
ence— Of  abandonment  or  entire  consecration  to  God  in  all  things — Of  the  test 
or  trial  of  consecration — Inward  holiness  the  true  regulator  of  the  outward  life — 
Of  gradual  growth  or  advancement  in  the  religious  life — Of  the  knowledge  of 
our  inward  sins,  when  souls  are  in  this  advanced  state — Of  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  to  meet  and  resist  temptations — Of  the  soul  in  the  state  of  pure  or  unsel- 
fish love — Of  the  practice  of  the  prayer  of  silence — Of  the  true  relation  of 
human  and  divine  activity — Of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  state  of  divine 
union — Appeal  to  religious  pastors  and  teachers. 

As  the  work  on  Prayer  is  frequently  referred  to,  and  was  con- 
sidered so  important  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
condemnation,  I  give  a  concise  analysis  of  it  in  the  present 
chapter. 

1.  Remarks  in  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  term  Prayer. 

"  St  Paul,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  v.  17, 
has  enjoined  upon  us  to  pray  without  ceasing,"  Our  Saviour, 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  xiii.  33,  requires  us  "  to  take  heed, 
to  watchy  and  to  pray"  But  what  is  that  prayer,  which  all  are 
thus  required  to  practise,  and  which  is  to  be  practised  loithout 
cessation?  It  is  obviously  something  more  than  the  formal 
oflFering  up  of  specific  requests  or  petitions.  I  wish  the  reader 
to  notice,  that  I  use  the  term  prayer  in  a  more  general  sense 
than  this.  The  prayer  of  which  I  speak,  is  that  state  of  the 
heart  in  which  it  is  united  to  God  in  faith  and  love.  Tlie 
heart  that  has  faith  and  love,  is  the  true  praying  heart. 

A  man  who  has  this  heart,  may  pray  at  all  times.  Outward 
employments  do  not  obstruct  this  prayer.  It  is  not  a  prayer  of 
the  understanding  alone.  It  is  the  natural,  the  spontaneous 
flowing  out  of  the  heart.,  in  the  issues  of  its  own  moral  and 
religious  life.  All  classes  of  persons,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  situa- 
tions, may  pray.  If  they  have  the  spirit  of  prayer,  how  can 
they  help  praying  ?  If  they  have  the  principles  of  love  and 
faith  in  them,  they  have  that  in  them,  which,  naturally,  and  by 
its  own  law  of  action,  is  appropriate  to  all  times  and  occasions. 
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Prayer,  then,  using  the  term  in  the  more  general  sense,  and 
religion  are  the  same  thing. 

2.  All  who  are  without  the  spirit  of  prayer^  in  other  words, 
all  who  are  loithout  religion,  are  invited  to  seek  it. 

Come,  ye  famishing  souls,  who  find  nought  whereon  to  feed, 
come,  and  ye  shall  be  satisfied  !  Come,  ye  poor  afflicted  ones, 
who  groan  beneath  your  load  of  wretchedness  and  pain,  and  ye 
shall  find  ease  and  comfort !  Come,  ye  sick,  to  your  Physician, 
and  be  not  fearful  of  approaching  Him,  because  ye  are  filled 
with  diseases.  Expose  them  to  His  view,  and  they  shall  be 
healed !  Children,  draw  near  to  your  Father,  and  He  will  em- 
brace you  in  the  arms  of  love.  Come,  ye  poor,  wandering  sheep, 
return  to  your  Shepherd  !  Come,  sinners,  to  your  Saviour ! 
Let  all,  without  exception,  come  !  for  Jesus  Christ  hath  called 
all.  Yet,  let  not  those  come  who  are  without  a  heart ;  those 
who  are  vrithout  a  heart  are  not  asked ;  for  there  must  be  a 
heart,  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  terra  at  least,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  love.  But  of  whom  can  it  be  said,  that  he  is 
really  without  a  heart  ?  Oh,  come,  then,  and  give  this  heart  to 
Oodj  and  here,  in  following  these  simple  directions,  aided  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  learn  how  to  make  the  donation  ! 

3.  Directions  to  a  person  very  ignorant  and  without  religion 
in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he  may  properly  seek  it, 

I  will  take,  in  the  first  place,  one  who  is  very  ignorant.  Let 
him  stand  for  a  class  of  persons.  I  will  suppose  that  they 
hardly  know  anything,  or  are  hardly  capable  of  knowing  any- 
thing, except  the  Lord's  Prayer,  And  this  is  my  direction : 
let  them  begin  with  what  they  are  supposed  to  know,  namely, 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Let  them  say.  Our  Father,  and  stop  there ; 
remaining  in  respectful  silence  and  meditation ;  pondering  a 
little  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  especially  upon  the 
infinite  willingness  of  God  to  become  their  Father.  And  before 
they  go  further,  let  them  utter  the  petition,  that  He  may  be- 
come to  them  individually  what  He  is  so  willing  to  be. 

I  will  not  go  through  with  all  the  petitions  of  the  prayer, 
though  it  is  very  short,  but  will  take  enough  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean.  Ijet  them  proceed,  then,  to  the  petition,  Thy  kingdom 
COME.  And  delaying  upon  this  as  before,  until  they  can  imbibe 
its  spirit,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  this  pro- 
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oess,  let  them  apply  the  petition,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
to  themselves  ;  beseeching  this  Eang  of  glory  to  reign  in  them, 
and  endeavouring  vrith  divine  assistance,  to  yield  to  Him  the 
just  claim  He  has  over  them,  and  to  resign  themselves  wholly 
to  His  divine  government.  If,  delaying  upon  this  petition, 
they  find  their  minds  peaceful  and  acquiescent,  let  them  dwell 
upon  the  petition  a  little  longer  than  usual. 

Then  let  them  take  another  petition ; — Thy  will  be  done 
ON  earth  as  IT  IS  done  IN  HEAVEN.  And  here  let  these  poor 
ignorant  seekers  after  religion  humble  themselves  before  God  in 
their  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  earnestly  supplicate,  that 
God's  will,  His  ivhole  will,  may  be  accomplished  in  their  hearts, 
in  them  and  by  them  for  ever.  And  knowing  that  God's  will 
is  accomplished  in  us  when  we  love  Him,  it  is  the  same  thing  if 
they  should  pray  G^  to  enable  them  to  love  Him  with  all  their 
heart.  And  in  doing  this,  however  sinful  and  unworthy  they 
may  be,  let  them  be  calm  and  peaceable ;  not  disturbed  and 
agitated,  as  if  there  were  no  Saviour,  no  Divine  Shepherd,  who 
is  the  daily  nourishment  of  His  people,  and  feeds  His  flock,  as 
it  were,  with  Himself;  not  fearful  and  distnistful,  as  if  Gtod 
were  not  merciful  or  might  not  be  true  to  His  promises,  when 
He  pledges  forgiveness  for  Christ's  sake.     But  on  the  contrary, 

BELIEVE. 

4.  Additional  directions  for  those  toJio  are  beginning  to  seek 
j'digion. 

Two  or  three  remarks  additional  are  to  be  made  here.  The 
first  is,  that  these  persons  are  not  to  overburden  themselves  with 
frequent  repetitions  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  such  as  are  often 
prescribed.  Our  Saviour  says,  When  ye  pray ^  use  not  vain  re- 
petitions,  as  the  heathen  do  ;  for  they  think  they  shall  be  heard 
for  their  much  speaking.  Begin  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the 
simplest  and  best.  Go  over  it  slowly,  calmly,  believingly ;  not 
being  in  a  hurry  to  go  over  the  whole  and  then  to  repeat  it,  as 
if  the  result  dei)ended  on  the  repetition,  and  the  number  of  re- 
petitions; but  delaying  upon  each  petition,  till  you  begin  to 
feel  the  power  of  it  in  your  heart. 

A  second  remark  is,  that  you  are  to  place  God  before  you  as 
the  Being  to  whom  you  are  to  be  reconciled,  and  from  whom 
you  are  to  receive  all  jrootl.     But  be  careful  not  to  form  nnu 
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image  of  the  Deity,  The  idea  of  God,  whatever  may  be  some- 
times thought,  can  never  be  represented  and  set  forth  by  any- 
thing which  the  eye  beholds  or  the  hand  touches,  by  anything 
which  exists  in  sculpture  and  painting.  "  God  is  a  Spirit" 
sajrs  the  Saviour,  "  and  they  that  worship  Him,  mvst  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth"  It  is  enough,  if  we  have  a  general 
idea  of  Gh)d,  such  as  any  one  may  form,  but  without  si)ecific 
form  or  image ;  and  place  ourselves  in  His  presence  by  a  lively 
faith. 

A  third  remark  is  this.  When  you  say,  O^tr  Father  ;  or  say. 
Thy  wiU  be  done,  or  say.  Forgive  us  our  trespasses ;  do  not 
forget  Him,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  the  Saviour, 
the  second  person  in  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  He  is  the  way. 
Enter  to  God  through  Him.  Behold  Him  in  the  various  states 
of  His  Incarnation.  You  are  a  man,  with  all  of  man's  feeble- 
ness and  temptations ; — behold  Him  assuming  humanity  in 
order  that  He  may  sympathize  with  you.  You  are  a  sinner ; — 
behold  Him  upon  the  cross,  dying  that  you  might  live.  In  the 
Lord's  prayer  God  offers  Himself  to  you.  Uttering  that  prayer 
in  Christ,  who  is  the  mediatorial  way,  you  receive  God  ;  and  in 
receiving  Him,  you  receive  the  true  and  everlasting  life. 

Persevere  in  this  way,  but  without  violence  or  perturbation  ; 
asking  for  few  things,  and  such  as  are  very  essential,  which  are 
found  in  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  pausing  for  some  time  upon  each 
supplication  with  a  calm  and  silent  looking  up  to  God  through 
Christ;  ceasing  as  much  as  possible  from  your  own  exertion 
and  strength  in  order  that  you  may  find  strength  in  the  Saviour 
by  faith ;  and  thus,  with  God's  blessing,  which  is  promised  to 
all  who  seek  Him  in  this  way,  you  will  find  the  beginnings  of  a 
true  and  spiritual  existence. 

5.  Directions,  additional  to  those  already  given,  applicable 
to  persons  of  some  degree  of  knowledge  and  education. 

The  poor  and  the  ignorant  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 
In  what  I  have  said,  the  most  ignorant  man  will  find  important 
directions  easily  applicable  to  himself.  There  are  those,  who 
have  more  knowledge,  men  of  reading,  who  may  very  properly 
avail  themselves  of  their  intellectual  position,  in  furthering  this 
great  object.  The  directions  already  given  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  them,  as  well  as  others.     But  in  addition,  let  them 
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read  books  on  expeinDiental  religion,  such  as  are  most  decidedly 
80 ;  reading  them,  however,  ia  the  manner  which  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  delaying  upon  the  most  important  truths,  pondering 
upon  them  and  praying  over  them,  till  the  power  which  is  in 
them,  being  made  alive  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  felt  in  the  heart 
Meditation  also,  considered  as  distinct  from  reading,  is  to  be 
practised  on  similar  principles.  We  will  suppose  that  God  in 
His  providence  gives  you  a  season  of  retirement,  that  He  per- 
mits you  to  be  alone ;  and  under  such  circumstances  that  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  silently  and  calmly  recalling  great  moral 
and  religious  principles.  At  such  times  endeavour,  by  a  lively 
act  of  faith,  to  realize  the  relations  in  which  you  stand  to  Grod, 
and  to  place  yourself,  as  it  were,  in  his  immediate  presence.  In 
general,  this  is  the  first  great  thought,  upon  which  the  mind 
should  be  occupied ; — God  is ;  God  \& present;  God  is  our  Father; 
to  Him  we  owe  all.  Let  the  mind  repose  calmly  and  believingly 
upon  these  great  truths,  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  until  their  power  begins  to  be  felt  inwardly.  And 
the  same  with  other  important  religious  truths,  in  which  there 
is  substance  and  food  for  the  inquiring  mind,  such  as  our  lost 
condition  by  nature,  Christ  our  Mediator,  God  the  inward 
Teacher  of  men  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Upon  all 
such  leading  truths,  dwell  quietly  and  humbly,  with  the  senses 
and  thoughts  recollected  and  withdrawn  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre.  Thus  wait  upon  the  Lord  with  strong  desire,  but 
without  agitation.  Such  truths  are  the  appropriate  food  of  the 
mind,  in  its  inquiries  after  God.  When  the  soul,  by  dwelling 
calmly  and  patiently  upon  them,  aided  by  God's  blessing,  b^ns 
to  taste  them, — that  is  to  say,  begins  to  understand  them,  to 
apply  them,  and  to  feel  them, — then  we  have  reason  to  think, 
that  there  is  a  beginning^  small  though  it  may  be,  o/'a  new  life. 
6.  Of  an  increased  or  higher  degree  of  religious  experience. 
That  which  was  but  little  in  its  beginning,  soon  becomes 
greater.  The  soul  has,  at  firet,  but  a  little  realizing  sense  of 
God.  It  says,  7)iy  Father,  it  is  true,  but  says  it  very  tremblingly. 
But  after  a  time,  and  perhaps  very  soon,  it  gains  strength.  It 
begins  to  see,  more  and  more  distinctly,  how  God,  whom  as  a 
sinner  it  feared,  can  be  fully  reconciled.  It  believes  more  fully 
in  God,  because  it  believes  more  fully  in  Christ,  who  is  the  only 
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way  of  access.     In  the  language  of  the  Canticles,  the  name  of 
Christ  becomes  "  as  ointment  poured  forth" 

In  this  advanced  state  the  soul  begins  to  recognise  the  great 
truth,  that  our  love  to  God  should  be  without  selfishness,  and 
that  our  will  should  be  perfectly  united  in  His  will.  The  ser- 
vant, who  only  proportions  his  diligence  to  the  hope  of  reward, 
renders  himself  unworthy  of  all  reward.  We  must  learn  to 
seek  God  in  distinction  from  His  gifts,  and  God  is  in  His  will. 
Supposing,  then,  that  God  should  smite  you  with. afflictions 
without,  and  with  temptations  within,  and  should  leave  the 
soul,  so  far  as  consolations  are  concerned,  in  a  state  of  entire 
aridity,  what  course  would  it  be  proper  to  take  ?  In  answer  I 
would  say, — Do  what  God  requires  you  to  do,  and  suffer  what 
He  requires  you  to  suffer ;  but  in  everything  be  resigned  and 
patient !  With  humility  of  spirit,  with  a  sense  of  your  own 
nothingness,  with  the  reiterated  breathings  of  an  ardent  but 
peaceful  affection,  and  with  inward  submission  and  quietness 
full  of  the  most  profound  respect,  you  must  wait  the  return  of 
the  Beloved.  In  this  way  you  will  demonstrate,  that  it  is  God 
Himself  alone  and  His  good  pleasure  which  you  seek,  and  not 
ffie  selfish  delights  of  your  otvn  sensations, 

7.  Of  abandonment  or  entire  consecration  to  God  in  all 
things. 

But  this  cannot  well  be  done  without  the  principle  of  aban- 
donment; by  which  I  mean  that  act  in  which  we  resign,  abandon, 
or  consecrate  ourselves  entirely  to  God.  To  abandon  ourselves 
or  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  God,  is  to  leave  ourselves  entirely 
in  His  hands.  Those  who  are  consecrated,  have  given  their 
own  wills  into  the  keeping  of  God's  will.  They  renounce  every 
particular  inclination  as  soon  as  it  arises,  however  good  it  may 
appear,  and  however  good  it  may  really  be  in  itself  considered, 
in  order  that  they  may  stand  in  perfect  indifference  with  respect 
to  themselves,  and  only  desire,  choose,  and  will  that  which  God 
Himself  wills.  Such  a  soul  is  resigned  in  all  things,  whether 
for  soul  or  body,  whether  for  time  or  eternity ;  by  leaving  what 
is  past  in  oblivion  ;  by  leaving  what  is  to  come  to  the  decisions 
of  Providence ;  and  by  devoting  to  God,  without  any  reserve, 
the  present  moment ; — a  moment  which  necessarily  brings  with 
it  Qod's  eternal  order  of  things,  and  in  everything,  excepting 
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sin,  is  a  declaration  to  us  of  His  will  as  certain  and  infallible, 
as  it  is  inevitable  and  common  to  us  all. 

Abandonment  or  entire  consecration,  cannot  exist  without 
strong  faith. 

8.  Of  the  test  or  trial  of  consecration. 

Our  abandonment  or  entire  consecration  to  God  is  a  matter 
of  so  much  consequence,  that  God  will  not  fail  to  give  us  oppor- 
tunities to  try  our  test,  whether  it  be  a  true  one  or  not.  No 
man  can  be  wholly  the  Lord's,  unless  he  is  wholly  consecrated 
to  the  Lord  ;  and  no  man  can  know,  whether  he  is  thus  wholly 
consecrated,  except  by  tribulation.  That  is  the  test.  To  rejoice 
in  God's  will,  when  that  will  imparts  nothing  but  happiness,  is 
easy  even  for  the  natural  man.  But  none  but  the  renovated 
man,  none  but  the  religious  man,  can  rejoice  in  the  divine  will, 
when  it  crosses  his  path,  disappoints  his  expectations,  and  over- 
whelms him  with  sorrow.  Trial,  therefore,  insteatl  of  being 
shunned,  should  be  welcomed  as  the  test,  and  the  only  true  test, 
of  a  true  state. 

Beloved  souls  !  There  are  consolations  which  pass  away ; 
but  ye  will  not  find  true  and  abiding  consolation  except  in 
entire  abandonment,  and  in  that  love  which  loves  the  cross. 
He  who  does  not  welcome  the  cross,  does  not  welcome  doA, 

9.  Inward  holiness  the  true  regulator  of  the  outward  life. 
When  we  have  the  true  life  within,  we  may  reasonably  be 

expected  to  have  the  true  life,  that  is  to  say,  the  truly  regulated 
life  without,  "  Love,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  and  do  what  you 
please,"  If  we  have  love  without  selfishness,  it  will  not  fail  to 
work  itself  out  in  appropriate  and  right  issues.  The  inordinate 
action  of  the  senses  arises  obviously  from  the  errors  and  perver- 
sions of  the  inward  state.  The  eye  is  wrong  in  its  exercise, 
because  the  heart  which  directs  it,  is  wrong.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  senses.  Mortify  the  inward  man  ;  and 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  mortify  and  regulate  the  outward  man. 

The  directions  in  this  part  of  her  work  seem  designed,  and 
were  so  undei-stood  by  the  opposers  of  Madame  Guyon,  to  check 
and  to  reprove  the  tendencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  that  time,  to  place  religion,  which  can  really  have  its  seat 
nowhere  else  than  in  the  heiirt,  in  outward  observances  and 
austerities. 
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10.  Of  gradual  growth  or  advancement  in  the  religious  life. 
The  soul  that  is  fully  given  up  in  faith  and  love,  is  astonished 

to  find  Gk)d  gradually  taking  possession  of  its  whole  being.  One 
of  the  evidences  of  growth  in  grace  is  a  tendency  to  cease  from 
ourselves,  in  order  that  (Jod  Himself,  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  may  exist  and  act  in  us.  In  growing  in  grace,  the  soul 
becomes  more  and  more  co-operative  with  God^  as  the  principle 
and  strength  of  its  movement. 

This  state  is  the  true  spiritual  preparative  for  the  various  forms 
of  duty.  A  soul  in  this  state  i& prepared  for  all  times,  places,  and 
occasions ;  for  society,  for  worship,  for  outward  action.  When, 
through  weakness  of  purpose,  or  want  of  faith,  we  become,  as  it 
were,  uncentred^  it  is  of  immediate  importance  to  turn  again 
gently  and  sweetly  inward ;  and  thus  bring  the  soul  into  har- 
mony with  the  desires  and  purposes  of  God.  The  more  the  soul 
becomes  like  God,  the  more  clearly  it  discerns  God's  excellences ; 
and  the  more  distinctly  and  fully  it  feels  His  attracting  power. 

11.  Of  a  knowledge  of  our  inward  sins  when  souls  are  in  this 
advanced  state. 

If  a  soul,  in  this  intimate  nearness  with  God,  should  be  left 
to  fall  into  any  error  or  sin,  it  would  be  immediately  thrown 
into  the  greatest  confusion  and  inward  condemnation.  Grod  be- 
comes the  incessant  examiner  of  the  soul ;  but  still  in  such  a 
way  that  the  soul,  moving  in  the  divine  light,  can  see  and  exa- 
mine for  itself.  And  if  the  soul  be  faithful  in  its  entire  resigna- 
tion to  God,  it  will  discover  that  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
eflfectually  inspected  by  an  examination  conducted  in  this  divine 
light,  than  by  the  most  vigorous  scrutiny  carried  on  in  its  own 
strength. 

When  we  fall  into  errors,  and  even  undoubted  sins,  the  rules 
of  inward  holy  living  require  us  not  to  vex  and  disquiet  ourselves ; 
but  simply  in  deep  humiliation  and  penitence,  to  turn  calmly 
and  believingly,  without  fear  and  without  agitation,  to  Him  who 
foi^ives  willingly,  to  that  cross  of  Christ,  where  it  can  be  truly 
said,  that  wounded  souls  are  healed.  Great  agitation  and  vexa- 
tion of  mind  are  not  necessarily  penitence  nor  the  result  of  peni- 
tence, but  are  rather  the  result  of  unbelief 

12.  Of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  meet  and  resist  tempta- 
tions, 

R 
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Temptations  may  be  met  and  resisted  in  two  ways.  One  way 
is  to  ^ve  them  our  whole  attention  ;  to  meet  and  resist  them  in 
a  direct  contest.  But  such  are  the  laws  of  the  mind,  that  when 
we  meet  the  temptation  in  this  way,  we  necessarily  withdraw 
the  soul  from  that  entire  sympathy  and  union  with  Grod,  which 
should  ever  be  its  principal  occupation. 

The  other  method  is,  to  turn  away  the  mind  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  evil  in  its  outward  form,  and  to  keep  it  fixed,  if 
possible,  still  more  closely  and  watchfully  upon  Grod.  A  little 
child,  on  perceiving  a  monster,  does  not  wait  to  fight  with  it,  and 
will  scarcely  turn  its  eyes  toward  it ;  but  quickly  shrinks  into  the 
bosom  of  its  mother,  in  entire  confidence  of  safety  ;  so  likewise 
should  the  soul  turn  from  the  dangers  of  temptation  to  her  Gk)d. 
"  Gk)d  is  in  the  midst  of  her,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  "  she  shall 
not  be  moved :  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early."  Psalm 
xlvi.  5. 

If  we  do  otherwise,  and  in  our  weakness  attempt  to  attack 
our  enemies,  we  shall  frequently  feel  ourselves  wounded,  if  not 
totally  defeated  ;  but  by  casting  ourselves  into  the  simple  pre- 
sence of  God,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  we  shall  find  instant  sup- 
plies of  strength  for  our  support.  This  was  the  succour  sought 
for  by  David.  "  I  have  set,"  saith  he,  "  the  Lord  always  before 
me ;  because  He  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth ; — my  flesh  also 
shall  rest  in  hope."  Psalm  xvi.  8,  9.  And  it  is  said  in  Exodus, 
"  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace." 

13.  0/  the  soul  in  the  state  of  pure  or  unselfish  love. 

When  we  have  given  ourselves  to  Gtod  in  abandonment^  or  the 
act  of  entire  and  unreserved  consecration,  and  have  exercised 
faith  in  God  that  He  does  now^  and  that  He  will  ever,  so  long  as 
we  are  thus  wholly  given  to  Him,  receive  lis  and  make  us  one 
with  Himself,  then  God  becomes  central  in  the  soul,  and  all 
which  is  the  opposite  of  God,  gradually  dissolves  itseJ/^  if  one 
may  so  speak,  and  passes  away. 

Self  is  now  destroyed.  The  soul,  recognising  God  as  its 
centre,  is  filled  with  a  love,  which,  as  it  places  God  first,  and 
everything  else  in  the  proper  relation  to  Him,  may  bo  regarded 
H»pure.  It  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  this  state,  in  the  entire 
destruction  and  loss  of  self,  that  we  acknowledge,  in  the  highest 
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and  truest  sense,  Grod's  supreme  existence ;  still  less  do  we,  or 
can  we,  have  God  as  a  life  tvithin  w«.  But  from  this  time  the 
soul  ascribes  to  God  all  blessing,  power,  honour,  and  glory  for 
ever  ;  and  worships  Him  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth" 

In  experimental  religion  there  are  two  great  and  important 
views,  perhaps  there  are  none  more  important,  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  single  terms,  the  All  and  the  Nothing.  We 
must  become  Nothing  in  ourselves,  before  we  can  receive  the  AU 
or  Fulness  of  God. 

14  Of  the  practice  of  the  prayer  of  silence. 

When  the  soul  has  reached  this  degree  of  experience,  it  is 
disposed  to  practise  the  prater  of  silence,  so  called,  not  merely 
because  it  excludes  the  voice,  which  is  one  form  of  silent  prayer, 
bat  because  it  has  so  simplified  and  consolidated  its  petitions, 
which  were  formerly  much  multiplied  in  variety  and  number, 
that  it  has  hardly  anything  to  say,  except  to  breathe  forth,  in  a 
desire  unspoken, — Thy  will  be  done.  This  prayer  so  simple, 
and  yet  so  comprehensive,  may  be  said  to  embody  the  whole 
state  of  the  soul.  He  who  utters  this  prayer,  utters  all  prayer  ; 
because  he  repeats  and  reflects,  as  it  were,  in  himself,  the  whole 
disposition  and  desire  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  And  believing  that 
this  prayer  is  and  must  be  fulfilled  moment  by  moment,  the  con- 
stant fruition  crowns  the  constant  request,  and  it  rejoices  in 
what  it  has,  as  well  as  in  what  it  seeks. 

The  soul  in  this  divine  prayer  acts  more  nobly  and  more  ex- 
tensively than  it  had  ever  done  before ;  since  God  Himself  is  its 
mover,  and  it  now  acts  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  tlie  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  our  being  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  it  is  not  meant  that  we  should  cease  from  action  ; 
but  that  our  action  should  be  in  harmony  with  and  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  divine  action.  This  is  finely  represented  by  the 
prophet  EzekieFs  vision  of  the  wheels,  which  had  a  living  spirit ; 
and  whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went ;  they  ascended 
and  descended  as  they  were  moved  ;  for  the  spirit  of  life  was  in 
them,  and  they  returned  not  when  they  went. 

Instead,  then,  of  promoting  idleness,  we  promote  the  highest 
activity,  by  inculcating  a  total  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God 
as  our  moving  principle  ;  for  it  is  in  Him,  and  by  Him  alone, 
that  "  wo  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
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15.  Of  (he  true,  rdcUion  of  human  and  divine  activiiy. 

In  the  early  periods  of  his  Christian  experience  man  is  required 
to  labour  much,  strive  much,  act  much,  obvioudy  to  conquer 
himself,  to  smite  and  annul  his  own  selfishness,  to  restrain  and 
r^ulatc  his  own  multiplied  and  unholy  activity,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  rendered  submissive  and  qiuet  before  God.  While 
the  tablet  is  unsteady,  it  is  obvious  that  the  painter  is  unable  to 
delineate  a  true  copy. 

It  is  thus  in  the  inward  life.  Every  act  of  our  own  unsubdued 
and  selfish  spirit,  even  while  God  is  operating  upon  it,  is  produc- 
tive of  false  and  erroneous  lineaments. 

"  K  any  man  be  in  Christ,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  ^'  he  is  a 
new  creature.  Old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new."  But  this  state  of  things  can  be  made  to  exist 
only  by  our  dying  to  ourselves  and  to  all  our  own  activity,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  kept  in  subordinalion  to  divine  grace,  in  order 
that  the  activity  of  God  may  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  prohibiting  activity,  we  enjoin  it ;  but  we 
enjoin  it  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God ;  so  thai 
the  divine  activity,  considered  as  antecedent  in  action,  and  as 
giving  authority  to  action,  may  take  the  place  of  the  human. 
"Jesus  Christ,"  we  are  told,  "  hath  the  life  in  Ilimself ;"  and 
nothing  but  the  grace,  which  flows  through  Him  is,  or  can  be, 
the  mond  and  religious  life  of  His  people. 

16.  Of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  state  bf  divine  uniony 
or  union  with  God. 

The  result  of  ^11  religion  is  to  bring  us  into  union  with  God. 
We  are  made  one  with  Him  in  understanding,  when  by  i-enoun- 
cing  our  own  wisdom,  we  seek  continually  and  bclievingly  for 
wisdom  from  on  high ;  one  in  afl'ection,  when  we  desire  and 
love  what  He  desires  and  loves ;  one  in  will,  when  oiu*  purposes 
are  as  His  are. 

God  is  LOVE.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  His  being  to  desire  the 
happiness,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  all  created  things. 
And  all  beings  who  do  not  reflect  the  image  of  God  in  this 
resiiect,  all  beings  whose  love  is  not  free  from  all  intermixture 
of  selfishness,  are  necessarily  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  discor- 
dant with  Him. 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  the  divine  will  never  varies 
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and  never  can  vary,  from  the  line  of  perfect  rectitude  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  perfect  love  on  the  other.  It  always  and  in- 
variably moves  in  the  line  of  the  highest  love,  regulated  by  the 
highest  justice.  This  is  the  law  of  its  movement,  unchangeable 
as  the  divine  existence.  The  divine  will,  therefore,  without 
ceasing  to  be  active,  is  in  perfect  repose;  always  moving  in 
simplicity ;  always  bringing  to  pass  quietly,  but  certainly,  its 
purposes  at  the  appointed  time. 

Therefore,  there  can  be  no  true  moral  union  between  God  and 
man,  until  the  human  will  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
divine.  And  the  human  will  can  never  move  in  the  line  of  the 
divine  will,  unless  it  moves  under  the  law  of  pure  or  perfect 
love.  When  it  moves  in  this  way,  it  has  not  and  cannot  have, 
any  contest  with  God.  When  it  moves  in  this  way,  it  moves 
not  out  of  the  divine  will,  but  in  it,  and  accomplishes  just  what 
God  would  have  it  accomplish. 

And  this  life  of  union,  which  is  the  highest  and  most  glorious 
result  of  our  being,  is  the  gift  of  God.  A  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  it  is,  that  we  shall  resign  ourselves  to  Him,  that  we  may 
be  His  in  bXL  things,  and  that  we  may  receive  this  and  all  other 
blessings  at  his  hand.  God  alone  can  accomplish  it.  Still,  the 
creature  must  give  up  his  opposition,  and  consent  to  have  it 
done.  God  loves  His  creatures ;  God  is  the  source  of  light  to 
them ;  Grod  in  Christ  is  the  true  Saviour.  But  man  must,  at 
least,  recognise  his  alienation,  and  in  becoming  willing  and  de- 
sirous to  be  saved,  must  expand  his  soul  to  the  divine  operation. 
The  creature,  therefore,  must  open  the  window ;  it  is  the  least 
he  can  do;  but  it  is  the  sun  himself,  the  Eternal  Sun,  that 
must  give  the  light. 

17.  OffoHaepretensioTis  to  a  state  of  sanctification  and  divine 
union. 

Behold  a  holy  soul !  But  some  will  say,  that  persons  may 
feign  this  state  who  do  not  possess  it.  I  answer  that  a  person 
may  just  as  well  feign  this  state  and  no  more,  as  the  poor  suf- 
fering man,  who  is  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  hunger,  can 
for  a  length  of  time  feign  to  be  full  and  satisfied.  There  he  ««, 
no  matter  what  his  pretensions  may  be ;  his  looks,  his  counte- 
nance, show  his  condition.  Some  wish  or  word,  some  sigh,  or 
fiome  other  sign  will  inevitably  escape  him,   and   betray  his 
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famished  state.  Men  may  pretend  to  be  wholly  the  Lord's, 
by  harmony  of  affection  and  will,  and  by  being  in  entire 
moral  union  with  Him  ;  but  if  they  are  not  «o,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  something  in  look,  in  word,  or  in  action,  which  will 
show  it. 

18.  Eemarks  on  the  character  of  this  toork. 

In  the  preceding  Analysis  we  have  not  followed  precisely  the 
language  of  the  original,  but  have  given  the  idea  with  some 
slight  variations  of  the  original  arrangement.  The  Method  of 
Prayer  is  a  work  remarkable,  in  that  age,  as  coming  from  a 
womany  and  still  more  remarkable,  when  contrasted  with  the 
prevalent  views  and  practices  of  her  Church,  which  tended,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  to  substitute  the  form  for  the  substance,  the 
ceremonial  for  the  spirit  Its  doctrines  are  essentially  Protes- 
tant ;  making  Faith,  in  distinction  from  the  merits  of  works, 
the  foundation  of  the  religious  life,  and  even  carrying  the  power 
of  faith  in  the  renovation  of  our  inward  nature  beyond  what  is 
commonly  found  in  Protestant  writers.  She,  however,  always 
insisted  that  the  doctrines  which  she  advanced  were  the  true 
Catholic  doctrines;  and  that  the  doctrines  and  practices  she 
opposed  were  mistakes  and  perversions.  Her  work,  entitled 
Justificaliom  de  la  Doctrine  de  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon, 
shews  how  well  qualified  she  was  to  defend  her  position. 

19.  Appeal  to  religious  pastors  and  teachers. 

Near  the  close  of  the  work  she  has  some  plain  and  affecting 
appeals  to  religious  pastors  and  teachers.  ^^  The  cause,"  she 
says,  ^'  of  our  being  so  unsuccessful  in  reforming  mankind, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  class,  is  our  banning  with  exter- 
nal matters ; — (referring  to  the  fact,  undoubtedly,  that  almost 
everything  in  religion  had  assumed  a  ceremonial  shape ;  obser- 
vances, which  had  relation  to  the  outward  action,  were  greatly 
multiplied,  while  the  spirit  of  religion  declined.)  When  we 
labour  in  this  way,  if  we  produce  any  fruit,  it  is  fruit  which 
perishes.  We  should  begin  with  principles,  which  reach  the 
interior,  and  tend  to  renovate  the  heart.  A  renovation  there, 
reaches  and  improves  the  whole  man,  the  outvxird  as  well  as 
the  inward.  This  is  the  true  and  the  ready  process ;  to  teach 
men  to  seek  and  to  know  Grod  in  the  heart — by  affections  rather 
than  by  forms.    It  is  thus  that  we  lead  the  soul  to  the  fountain, 
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the  source  of  grace,  where  is  to  be  found  all  that  is  necessary 
for  our  spiritual  progress. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  I 
beseech  all,  who  have  the  care  of  souls,  to  put  them  at  once  into 
the  spiritual  way.  Preach  to  them  Jesus  Christ  He  Himself, 
by  the  precious  blood  He  hath  shed  for  those  entrusted  to  you, 
conjures  you  to  speak,  not  to  that  which  is  outward^  but  to  the 
heart  of  His  Jerusalem.  Oh,  ye  dispensers  of  His  graces,  ye 
preachers  of  His  word,  ye  ministers  of  His  sacraments,  labour  to 
establish  Christ's  kingdom  1  As  it  is  the  heart  alone  which  can 
oppose  Christ's  sovereignty,  so  it  is  by  the  subjection  of  the 
heart  that  His  sovereignty  is  most  highly  exalted.  Employ 
means,  compose  catechisms,  and  whatever  other  methods  may 
be  proper,  but  aim  at  the  heart  Teach  the  prayer  of  the  heart, 
and  not  of  the  understanding ;  the  prayer  of  God's  Spirit,  and 
not  of  man's  invention. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Continued  and  increased  opposition  at  Grenoble — Conversation  with  a  distinguished 
preacher — Effect  of  the  publication  of  the  Short  Method  of  Prayer — Conversation 
with  a  poor  girl,  who  had  been  spiritually  aided  and  blessed  through  her  efforts — 
Increased  violence  against  her — State  of  her  feelings — Advised  by  her  friends  to 
go  to  Marseilles — ^Descends  the  Rhone — Incidents  in  their  voyage  down  the  river 
— Arrives  at  the  city  of  Marseilles — Excitement  occasioned  by  her  arrival  there — 
Kind  treatment  of  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles — Opposition  from  others — Conversion 
of  a  priest — ^Acquaintance  with  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Malta — Her  interviews 
with  M.  Fran9ois  Malaval — Leaves  Marseilles  for  Nice — Disappointed  in  going 
from  Nice  to  Turin,  she  sails  for  Genoa — Reflections  made  by  her  in  connexion 
with  her  exposure  on  the  ocean — Troubles  at  Genoa — Departs  for  Verceil — Met 
by  robbers — Other  trying  incidents. 

The  opposition  to  her  labours  in  Grenoble  increased.  It 
assumed  different  shapes,  and  was  characterized  by  more  or  less 
of  violence,  as  it  was  prosecuted  by  different  persons.  In  some 
cases  persons  came  to  her  to  expose  her  views  and  counteract 
them  by  argument  At  one  time  she  was  visited  by  a  distin- 
guished preacher  of  the  city,  a  man  of  profound  learning.  She 
says,  "  he  had  carefully  prepared  himself  on  a  number  of  diflS- 
cnlt  questions,  which  were  to  be  proposed  to  me  for  my  answer. 
In  some  respects  they  were  matters  far  beyond  my  reach  ;  but  I 
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laid  them  before  the  Lord,  and  He  enabled  me  to  answer  them 
promptly  and  satisfactorily,  almost  as  much  so  as  if  I  had  made 
them  the  subjects  of  long  study.  My  help  was  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  that  wisdom  which  He  gives  to  those  who  fully  trust  in  Him. 
This  person  was  not  only  apparently  convinced  and  satisfied, 
but  went  away,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  with  a  perception 
and  experience  of  the  love  of  Qod  such  as  he  had  not  known 
before." 

The  excitement  against  her  arose  partly  from  religious  con- 
ferences and  other  personal  religious  efforts,  and  partly,  and 
perhaps  in  a  still  higher  degree,  from  her  book  on  Prayer.  This 
work  had  hardly  been  published,  when  some  pious  persons  pur- 
chased fifteen  himdred  copies,  and  distributed  them  in  the  city 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  effect  was  very  great.  "  Grod," 
she  says,  "  had  made  me  the  instrument  of  great  good ;  but 
Satan,  who  takes  no  pleasure  in  God's  works,  was  greatly  en- 
raged. I  saw  clearly  that  the  time  had  come,  when  he  would 
stir  up  a  violent  persecution  against  me.  But  it  gave  me  no 
trouble.  Whatever  I  may  be  made  to  suffer  by  his  attacks,  I 
am  confident  that  all  will  ultimately  tend  to  God's  glory." 

"  Among  the  subjects  of  the  divine  operation,  during  this 
time  of  religious  interest,  was  a  poor  girl,  who  earned  her  liveli- 
hood by  her  daily  labour ; — a  girl  of  great  truth  and  simplicity 
of  spirit,  aud  one  who,  in  her  inward  experience,  was  much 
favoured  of  the  Lord.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, she  came  to  me  one  day,  and  said,  '  0  my  mother,  what 
strange  things  have  I  seen  ! '  I  asked  what  they  were.  *  Alas,' 
said  she,  ^  I  have  seen  you  like  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  a  troop 
of  fierce  wolves.  I  have  seen  a  frightful  multitude  of  people  of 
all  ranks  and  robes,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  priests, 
friars,  married  men,  maids  and  wives,  with  pikes,  halberts,  and 
drawn  swords,  all  eager  for  your  iustant  destruction.  On  your 
part,  you  stood  alone,  but  without  surprise  or  fear.  I  looked  on 
all  sides  to  see  whetker  any  would  come  to  assist  and  defend 
you,  but  I  saw  not  one.' 

"  Some  days  alter  this  poor  girl  had  spoken  to  me,  those  |)er- 
sons,  who  through  envy  were  raising  private  batteries  agaiui>t 
me,  broke  forth  furiously.  Injurious  and  libellous  statements 
began  to  be  circulated.     Some  individuals,  without  any  i)er8onal 
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knowledge  of  me,  wrote  ctgainst  me.  Some  said  that  I  was  a 
sorceress,  and  by  some  magic  power  attracted  souls,  and  that 
everything  in  me  was  diabolical.  Others  said,  that  if  I  did  some 
charities,  it  was  because  I  coined  false  money  ;  with  many  other 
gross  accusations  equally  false,  groundless,  and  absurd. 

"  But,  amid  all  this,  my  soul,  full  of  earnest  desires,  thirsted, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  for  the  salvation  of  my  fellow-beings. 
Such  was  my  desire  ;  so  great  that  when  I  could  not  speak,  I 
wrote ;  and  when  I  could  not  write,  nor  impart  my  strong  desires 
in  any  other  way,  my  system  was  overcome  in  the  strength  of 
my  feeling,  and  I  sank  under  it." 

But  the  providences  of  God  seemed  to  indicate,  that  her  mis- 
sion at  Grenoble,  which  had  been  so  strikingly  characterized  by 
manifestations  of  the  divine  power,  was  ended.  So  violent  was 
the  tempest  of  indignation,  that  even  her  tried  friends,  anxious 
for  her  personal  safety,  advised  her  to  leave.  Camus,  Bishop  of 
Grenoble,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  was  friendly  to  her.  He 
was  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  not  long  after  was  appointed 
Cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  II. ;  but  he  was  not  able,  though 
obviously  of  favourable  dispositions,  to  restrain  the  hostile  move- 
ment which  now  existed. 

His  Almoner  advised  her  strongly  to  leave  the  city  and  seek 
refuge  in  Marseilles,  till  the  storm  should  be  over.  The  Almoner 
gave  as  a  reason  that  Marseilles  was  his  native  place,  that  there 
were  many  persons  of  merit  there,  and  that  he  thought  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  things  she  would  be  favourably 
received.  Looking  to  the  Lord  for  direction,  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  comply  with  these  suggestions. 

Leaving  her  daughter  under  the  care  of  her  favourite  maid- 
servant, in  the  Religious  House  where  she  was  placed  on  their 
first  arrival,  and  taking  with  her  another  girl  to  supply  her  place 
about  her  own  person,  she  left  the  city  as  secretly  as  possible ; 
influenced  in  leaving  in  this  manner,  not  more  by  a  desire  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  than  by  a  fear  of  being 
burdened  with  the  visits  and  lamentations  of  her  friends.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1686,  she  thus  finished  her  mission  at 
Grenoble,  and  again  went  out,  not  knowing,  like  the  patriarch 
of  old,  "  whither  she  went."  Accompanied  by  two  females,  one 
of  them  the  girl  just  mentioned,  and  by  the  Almoner  of  Bishop 
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Camus,  and  another  very  worthy  ecclesiastic,  she  took  the  route 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Isere,  till  it  mingles  with  the  Rhone, 
a  little  above  the  ancient  city  of  Valence.  There  they  all  em- 
barked upon  the  Rhone  in  one  of  the  numerous  boats  that  were 
employed  in  navigating  its  waters. 

About  three  miles  from  the  city,  they  became  satisfied  that 
the  boat,  (which  they  had  taken  in  the  expectation  of  overtaking 
another  larger  one,)  would  not  answer  their  purpose,  and  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  returning.  As  the  boat  was  heavily 
laden,  and  it  was  difficult  to  ascend  the  river  with  it,  the  passen- 
gers all  left  it  and  went  back  on  foot,  except  Madame  Guyon, 
who  was  unable  to  walk  so  long  a  distance,  and  a  young  lad  who 
was  supposed  to  be  competent  to  take  the  boat  back.  Owing 
either  to  the  violence  of  the  river,  or  his  want  of  skill  and 
strength,  or  perhaps  both,  he  found  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do  it.  At  one  time  he  ceased  his  efforts  entirely ;  and  leaving 
the  boat  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  sat  down  and  burst  into 
tears,  saying  that  they  must  both  be  drowned.  Madame  Guyon, 
seeing  the  imminent  hazard  to  which  they  were  exposed,  went 
to  him  ;  and  by  remonstrating  with  him  and  encouraging  him, 
induced  him  to  resume  his  eflForts.  After  four  hours  of  hard 
labour,  they  reached  the  city ;  and  her  companions  having  arrived 
by  land,  they  immediately  took  another  boat  more  suited  to  their 
purpose. 

Nothing  is  said  of  their  stopping  at  any  of  the  numerous  towns 
and  cities  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Beaucaire  and 
Tarascon  with  their  wealth  and  activity,  Avignon  with  its  bene- 
volent institutions,  Aries,  with  its  amphitheatre  and  obelisk  and 
other  remains  of  high  antiquity, — all  ceased  to  have  attractions 
for  those  who  felt  that  they  had  no  home  in  any  place  where 
Christ,  preached  in  His  simplicity,  was  likely  to  be  excluded. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
rivers  in  Europe,  ia  quite  difficult.  At  one  place  the  boat  ran 
upon  a  rock  with  such  violence  as  let  in  the  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  greatly  to  endanger  them.  There  was  great  conster- 
nation on  board ;  but  she  si)eaks  with  devout  satisfaction  and 
thankfulness  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  mind  with  which  Qod 
sustained  her  in  this  threatening  danger.  The  Almoner  of 
Bishop  Camus  was  astonished  to  see  that  there  was  no  sudden 
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emotion  of  surprise,  and  no  change  on  her  countenance.  "  What 
caused  my  peace,"  she  says,  "  in  dangers  which  so  terrified  others, 
was  my  resignation  to  God,  and  because  death  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  life,  if  such  were  His  will,  to  which  I  desire 
to  be  ever  patiently  submissive." 

They  passed  down,  with  great  diligence  and  rapidity,  nearly 
the  whole  navigable  length  of  the  Rhone,  and  then  leaving  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  coasting  a  few  miles  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  they  reached  the  ancient  and  justly  celebrated 
Marseilles ; — a  city  so  well  and  so  favourably  known,  even  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  that  he  styled  it  the  "  Athens  of  the  Grauls." 
But  this  great  and  learned  city  furnished  no  refuge  for  this  fugi- 
tive praying  woman.  If  an  array  had  come  among  them,  it 
would  scarcely  have  caused  greater  consternation.  "  I  arrived 
at  Marseilles,"  she  says,  "  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
that  very  a/temoon  all  was  in  uproar  against  me." 

The  occasion  of  this  very  sudden  movement  was  this.  She 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
resident  at  Marseilles,  written  by  one  of  her  intimate  friends  in 
Grenoble,  a  man  of  rank,  but  eminently  pious.  Accompany- 
ing the  letter,  he  sent  the  little  book,  entitled  A  Short  Method 
of  Prayer.  Although  a  devout  man  himself,  the  knight  had  a 
chaplain,  whose  opinions  were  not  only  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Madame  Guyon,  but  who  felt  unusually  zealous  in  exhibiting 
that  opposition.  He  had  probably  heard  of  the  book  before, 
and  might  perhaps  have  known  what  was  in  it.  At  any  rate, 
he  examined  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  perceiving,  as  he  supposed, 
its  heresies,  he  at  once  went  away  to  stir  up  a  party  both  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  book  and  its  author. 

So  much  interest  was  waked  up,  that  some  went  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  bishop,  stating  to  him  that  it  was  necessary  to 
banish  at  once  the  author  of  a  book  which  contained  things  so 
much  at  variance  with  what  the  Catholic  Church  considered  the 
truth.  The  bishop,  however,  before  proceeding  to  extremity, 
thought  it  necessary  to  examine  the  book  for  himself,  which  he 
did  in  company  with  one  of  his  prebends,  and  he  said  that  he 
liked  it  very  well 

Not  only  this,  he  took  the  pains  also  to  send  for  individuals 
in  whose  judgment  and  piety  he  had  confidence,  among  others 
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for  M.  Fran9ois  Malaval^  a  man  of  great  piety  and  of  some 
literary  eminence,  and  also  for  a  Father  of  the  Recollects,  both 
of  whom  had  known  Madame  Guyon  by  reputation,  and  had 
called  upon  her  veiy  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Marseilles.  They 
frankly  stated  to  him  their  favourable  opinions  of  Madame 
Guyon's  character  and  writings,  and  also  what  they  knew  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  violent  opposition  which  she  experienced. 
"  In  connexion  with  this  interview,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  the 
bishop  testified  much  uneasiness  at  the  insults  which  were  offered 
me.  He  also  expressed  to  these  persons  a  strong  desire  for  a 
personal  acquaintance ;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  and 
see  him.  He  received  me  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  begged 
ray  excuse  for  what  had  happened.  He  invited  me  to  stay  at 
Marseilles ;  and  assured  me, — notwithstanding  the  unpleasant 
circumstances  existing, — that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
protect  me.  He  even  asked  me  where  I  lodged,  that  he  might 
come  and  see  me." 

"  The  next  day,"  she  adds,  "  the  Almoner  of  the  Bishop  of 
Grenoble,  and  the  other  ecclesiastic,  who  had  accompanied  us, 
went  to  see  him.  He  received  them  kindly,  and  testified  to  them 
also  his  sorrow  for  the  insults  which  had  been  offered  me." 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  a  party  wixs  formed  against  her, 
with  such  elements  of  strength  and  violence  in  it,  that  she  could 
not  long  remain  in  quiet  "  Among  other  itjsnlts,"  she  says, 
"  these  persons  wrote  to  mo  the  most  offensive  letters  j)Oj*sible, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  know  me.  It  seemed  to 
me,  with  these  indications  of  His  providence  before  me,  that  the 
Lord  was  beginning  in  earnest  to  take  from  me  every  j)lace  of 
abode  ;  and  those  words  of  Scripture  were  again  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  ; — *  The  foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests  ;  but  the  So7i  of  man  Juis  not  tvhere  to  lay  His 
head.*" 

She  remained  at  Marseilles  eight  days  only.  Shoi*t  as  was  the 
time,  and  stranger  as  she  was  in  the  place,  she  was  enabled  to 
do  something  for  that  cause,  which  wjus  dearer  to  her  than  re- 
putation or  even  life.  One  day  she  entered  into  a  church,  in 
which  some  religious  services  were  being  i)eiformetl.  The  priest, 
who  had  the  direction  of  them,  observed  her ;  and  after  they 
were  concluded,  went  immediately  to  the  house  in  which  she 
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lodged,  and  stated  to  her,  with  great  simplicity  and  frankness, 
his  inward  trials  and  necessities.  "  He  made  his  statements," 
she  remarks,  "  with  as  much  humility  as  simplicity.  The  Lord 
assisted  me,  as  an  instrument  in  His  hands,  to  say  and  to  surest 
those  things  to  this  person  which  seemed  to  be  necessary.  He 
was  enabled,  through  divine  grace,  to  receive  and  understand  the 
tnith  in  such  a  manner,  so  clearly  and  so  promptly,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  he  was  filled  with  joy,  and  with  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments to  God.  He  became  a  man  of  prayer,  and  a 
true  servant  of  God." 

Such  was  the  happy  result  in  the  case  of  one,  who  for  some 
years  had  suffered  from  anxiety  of  mind,  naturally  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  he  himself  was  a  minister  at  the  altar ;  seeldng, 
undoubtedly,  an  interest  in  Christ ;  but  confused  and  burdened 
by  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonial  observances,  and  ignorant  of 
the  simple  and  sure  way  of  faith.  Madame  Guyon  remarked, 
that  in  all  places  where  she  had  been  subject  to  ill  treatment 
and  persecution,  God  had  sustained  her  by  some  such  striking 
manifestations  of  His  love  and  grace. 

During  her  short  stay,  she  became  acquainted  with  many 
pious  persons,  among  others  the  knight  to  whom  she  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction.  Though  a  member  of  a  military  Order, 
like  the  Eoman  centurion  in  the  Acts  he  was  a  "  devout  man, 
and  one  that  feared  God."  "  Since  I  have  known  him  per- 
sonally," she  says,  "  I  have  esteemed  him  as  a  man  whom  our 
Lord  designed  to  be  of  great  service  to  others.  I  expressed  my 
opinion  to  him,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  reside  at 
Malta  in  closer  union  with  those  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
and  that  God  would  assuredly  make  use  of  him  to  diffuse  a 
spirit  of  piety  into  many  of  them."  In  accordance  with  this 
advice,  he  soon  after  went  to  Malta ;  and  such  was  the  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  his  character,  that  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately placed  in  a  position  of  high  authority  and  influence. 
But  we  find  nothing  more  said  of  him. 

Her  interviews  with  M.  Franfois  Malaval  must  have  been  in- 
teresting, if  he  were  the  author,  as  I  suppose,  of  the  Treatise  on 
the  Inward  or  Contemplative  Life,*  already  mentioned.     He 

•  # 

*  Entitled  in  French,  Pratique  Facile  pour  ilever  VAme  h  h  Coniempfation, 
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was  a  man  obviously  of  great  intellectual  power ;  but  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  blind,  or  nearly  so,  from 
an  early  period  of  life.  But  Grod  compensated  for  the  want  of 
outward  light  by  inward  illumination. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  intellectual  power  I  infer,  not  only 
from  what  he  wrote,  but  because  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
and  criticised  with  earnestness  and  apparent  severity,  in  the 
controversial  writings  of  Bossuet,  who  was  too  conscious  of  his 
own  vast  strength  to  be  likely  to  enter  the  lists  with  feeble  an- 
tagonists. That  he  was  a  man  of  deep  and  thorough  piety,  I 
believe  his  opponents  did  not  deny. 

Satisfied  from  various  indications  that  Marseilles  was  not  to 
be  the  field  of  her  labours,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  go,  it 
occurred  to  her,  that  she  might  properly  seek  a  place  of  refuge 
again  with  the  Marchioness  of  Prunai.  This  lady,  who  still 
resided  either  at  Turin,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
retained  a  strong. friendship  foy  Madame  Guyon,  and  probably 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her.  Although  a  considerable 
distance  from  Grenoble,  she  had  not  increased  her  distance  from 
Turin,  and  it  was  a  nearer  and  easier  place  of  refuge  than  any 
other  which  now  presented  itself 

Accompanied  by  the  same  persons  who  came  with  her  down 
the  Rhone,  except  the  Almoner,  who  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Grenoble,  she  left  Marseilles,  on  the  ninth  day  after  she  arrived 
there,  for  the  neighbouring  city  of  Nice.  This  ancient  and 
pleasant  city,  situated  nc^r  the  Mediterranean  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Var,  lies  in  the  direction  of  Turin,  and  about  eighty 
miles  distant,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Maritime  Alps. 

"  I  took  a  litter  at  Marseilles,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conveyed  once  more  to  the  residence  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Prunai.  I  supposed  that  I  could  reach  her  re- 
sidence by  passing  through  Nice.  But  when  I  arrived  at  Nice 
I  was  greatly  surprised  to  le^irn  that  the  litter,  for  some  reasons, 
could  not  pass  the  mountains  which  intervened.  In  this  state 
of  things  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor  which  way  to  turn.  My 
confusion  and  crosses  seemed  daily  to  increase.  Alone,  as  it 
were,  in  the  world,  forsaken  of  all  human  help,  and  not  know- 
ing what  God  required  of  me,  I  saw  myself  without  refuge  or 
retreat,  wandering  like  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     I 
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walked  iq  the  streets ;  I  saw  the  tradesmen  busy  in  the  shops  ; 
all  seemed  to  me  to  be  happy  in  having  a  home,  a  dwelling- 
place  to  which  they  could  retire.  I  felt  sadly  that  there  was 
none  for  me/' 

This  was  a  season  of  trial  and  temptation  ;  but  we  are  not  to 
infer  from  these  expressions  that  her  faith  was  shaken.  Faith 
is  tested  by  trial;  and  oftentimes  shines  most  brightly  amid 
tears. — "  As  I  was  in  this  uncertainty,  not  knowing  what  course 
to  take,  a  person,"  she  adds,  "  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that 
one  of  the  small  vessels,  which  traded  between  Nice  and  Genoa, 
which  usually  reached  Genoa  within  twenty-four  hours,  would 
sail  the  next  day.  He  added,  that  if  I  took  a  passage  on  board 
the  vessel,  the  captain  would  land  me,  if  I  chose,  at  Savona, 
twenty  miles  this  side  of  Genoa,  but  so  situated  that  I  could 
readily  find  a  conveyance  to  the  Marchioness  of  Prunai's  house. 
To  this  I  consented,  as  I  could  not  be  furnished  with  any  other 
means  of  getting  there. 

"  As  I  embarked  upon  the  sea,"  she  says,  "  I  could  not  help 
experiencing  emotions  of  joy.  '  If  I  am  the  dregs  of  the  earth,' 
I  said  to  myself,  4f  I  am  the  scorn  and  the  ofiscouring  of  nature, 
I  am  now  embarked  upon  an  element  which,  in  its  treachery, 
shows  no  favour.  If  it  be  the  Lord's  pleasure  to  plunge  me  in 
the  waves,  it  shall  be  mine  to  perish  in  them.'  There  came 
upon  us  a  tempest,  in  a  place  which  was  somewhat  dangerous 
for  small  vessels ;  and  what  rendered  our  situation  the  more 
trying,  the  mariners  seemed  to  be  very  wicked  men.  But  still, 
as  the  irritated  waves  dashed  around  us,  I  could  not  help  ex- 
periencing a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction  in  my  mind.  I 
pleased  myself  with  thinking  that  those  mutinous  billows,  under 
the  command  of  Him  who  does  all  things  rightly,  might  pro- 
bably furnish  me  with  a  watery  grave.  Perhaps  I  carried  the 
point  too  far  in  the  pleasure  which  I  took,  in  thus  seeing  myself 
beaten  and  bandied  by  the  swelling  waters.  Those  who  were 
with  me,  took  notice  of  my  intrepidity  ;  but  knew  not  the  cause 
of  it.  I  asked  of  thee,  my  Lord,  if  such  were  thy  will,  somo 
little  cleft  to  be  placed  in,  a  small  place  of  refuge  in  some  rock 
of  the  ocean,  there  to  live  separate  from  all  creatures.  I  figured 
to  myself,  that  some  uninhabited  island  would  have  terminated 
all  my  disgraces,  and  put  me  in  a  condition  of  infallibly  doing 
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thy  will.  But,  O  my  Divine  Love,  Thou  diilst  design  me  a 
prison  far  different  from  that  of  the  rock^  and  quite  another 
banishment  than  that  of  the  uninhabited  island.  Thou  didst 
reserve  me  to  be  battered  by  billows,  more  irritated  than  those 
of  the  sea.  Calumnies  proved  the  outrageous,  unrelenting 
waves,  to  which  I  was  to  be  exposed,  in  order  to  be  lashed  and 
tossed  by  them  without  mercy. 

"  By  the  tempest  swelling  against  us  we  were  kept  back;  and 
instead  of  a  short  day's  passage  to  Genoa,  we  were  eleven  days 
in  reaching  it  But  during  all  this  time,  how  peaceable  was 
my  heart  in  so  violent  an  agitation  around  me  1  The  swelling 
of  the  sea,  and  the  fury  of  its  waves,  were,  as  I  thought,  only  a 
figure  of  that  swelling  fury,  which  all  the  creatures  had  ag^nst 
me.  I  said  to  thee,  0  my  Love,  arm  them  all ;  make  use  of 
them  all  as  instruments  to  humble  me  for  my  inlidelitie&  I 
seemed  to  behold  thy  right  hand  armed  against  me ;  but  know- 
ing that  thy  will  was  never  at  variance  with  the  utmost  recti- 
tude and  benevolence,  I  loved,  more  than  my  life,  the  strokes  it 
gave  me." 

Owing  to  the  storm  probably,  she  was  carried  to  Grenoa, 
About  a  year  before,  the  French,  irritated  by  some  proceedings 
of  the  Genoese,  had  bombarded  their  city.  A  large  naval  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  celebmted  Admiral  Duquesne,  "  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins,"  as  it  is  given  in  the  language  of  Vol- 
taire, "  a  part  of  those  marble  edifices,  which  have  gained  for 
Genoa  the  name  of  the  Superb,  Four  thousand  soldiers  being 
landed,  advanced  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  burned  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Peter  d'Arena."  The  Genoese,  from  that  time, 
had  been  exceedingly  irritated  against  the  French.  And  when 
Madame  Guyon  and  her  little  company  landed,  including  the 
ecclesiastic  who  attended  her,  being  recognised  at  once  as  people 
from  France,  they  were  exposed  to  the  marked  insults  of  the 
angry  populace. 

She  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  Genoa  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but  she  was  met  with  another  trial.  The  Doge,  or 
Supreme  Governor,  had  recently  left  the  city  for  some  purpose ; 
and,  "with  his  attendants,  had  taken  all  the  litters  which  could 
bo  had.  She  was  obliged  to  remain  there  several  days  at  ex- 
cessive expense ;  the  cliargcs  being  very  much  higher  than  at 
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Paris.     She  had  but  little  money  left ;  but  did  uot  forget  tliat 
her  store  in  Providence  could  never  be  exhausted. 

After  a  few  days  and  much  inquiry,  a  sorry  looking  litter  was 
brought  her,  supported  by  two  lame  mules.  But  here  arose 
another  difficulty.  She  did  not  know  precisely  whether  the 
Marchioness  of  Prunai  resided  at  Turin  or  at  some  place  in  the 
vicinity.  The  owner  of  the  litter  refused  to  make  a  bargain 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  offered  to  take  her  to  Yerceil, 
which  was  somewhat  neai'er  than  Turin,  being  only  two  days' 
journey  distant,  but  in  a  little  different  direction.  She  adopted 
this  alteruative  as  the  one  especially  presented  in  Providence. 
And  she  had  this  reason  for  so  doing  among  others,  that  she 
had,  some  time  before,  been  repeatedly  and  earnestly  invited  by 
the  Bisho])  of  Verceil  to  come  there.  She  thought  it  proper, 
however,  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  8he  should  send 
notice  to  him  of  her  coming.  With  this  object,  the  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  attended  her  from  Marseilles,  set  out  first;  leaving 
Madame  Guyon  and  her  two  female  assistants  to  come  by 
themselves. 

With  Providence  for  their  guide,  these  three  unprotected 
women  set  out  from  Genoa.  "  Our  muleteer,"  she  says,  "  was  one 
of  the  most  brutal  of  men  to  be  met  with.  Seeing  he  had  only 
women  under  his  care,  there  was  scarcely  any  bounds  to  his 
insolence  and  rudeness.  Before  they  had  completed  the  first  day's 
journey,  they  passed  through  a  large  forest,  which  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  infested  with  robbers,  and  which  was  so  in  fact. 

"  The  muleteer,"  she  adds,  "  was  afraid,  and  told  us,  if  we 
met  any  of  them  on  the  road,  we  should  be  murdered,  for  they 
spared  nobody.  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  there 
appeared  four  men  wdl  armed.  They  immediately  stopped  the 
litter.  The  muleteer  was  exceedingly  frightened.  I  had  no  fear, 
and  was  so  entirely  resigned  to  Providence,  that  it  was  all  one 
to  die  this  way  or  any  other,  in  the  sea  or  by  the  hands  of  rob- 
bers. The  robbers  approached  the  litter  and  looked  in.  I 
smiled  upon  them  and  made  a  slight  bow  of  the  head.  As  soon 
as  I  had  saluted  them  in  this  manner,  in  a  moment  God  made 
them  change  their  design.  Having  pushed  off  each  other,  xis  if 
each  were  desirous  of  hindering  the  others  from  doing  any  harm, 
they  respectfully  saluted  me,  and  with  an  air  of  compassion, 
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unusual  to  such  sorts  of  persons,  retired.  I  was  immediately 
struck  to  the  heart,  0  my  Lord,  with  a  full  and  clear  conviction, 
that  it  was  thine  own  especial  influence,  a  stroke  of  thine  own 
right  hand,  who  had  other  designs  over  me  than  thus  to  make 
me  die  by  the  hands  of  robbers." 

In  connexion  with  this  time,  and  the  dangers  encountered  in 
repeatedly  crossing  the  Alps,  and  in  visiting  the  Grand  Char- 
treuse, she  exclaims — "  How  wonderful,  0  my  God,  at  this,  as  at 
many  other  times,  has  been  thy  protection  over  me !  How  many 
perils  have  I  passed  through  in  going  over  moimtains,  and  on 
the  edges  of  steep  and  terrible  cliffs  !  How  often  hast  thou 
checked  the  foot  of  the  mule,  already  slipping  over  the  precipice ! 
How  often  have  I  been  exposed  to  be  thrown  headlong  from 
frightful  heights  into  hideous  torrents,  which  though  rolling  in 
chasms  far  below  our  shrinking  sight,  forced  us  to  hear  them  by 
their  horrible  noise !  Thou,  0  God,  didst  guard  me  in  such  im- 
minent dangers.  When  the  dangers  were  most  manifest,  then 
was  my  faith  in  thee  strongest.  In  thee  my  soul  trusted.  I 
felt,  that,  if  it  were  thy  will,  that  I  should  be  dashed  headlong 
down  the  rocks,  or  drowned  in  the  waters,  or  brought  to  the  end 
of  my  life  in  any  other  way,  it  would  all  be  well ;  the  will  of 
God,  whatever  it  might  be  in  relation  to  me,  making  everything 
equal." 

At  the  close  of  this  day's  journey,  she  found  still  futher  occa- 
sion for  the  trial  of  her  faith  and  patience.  "  The  muleteer," 
she  says,  "  seeing  me'attended  by  only  two  young  women,  thought 
he  might  treat  me  in  any  manner  he  pleased  ;  perhaps  expecting 
to  draw  money  from  me.  We  were  approaching  the  village 
where  we  expected  to  remain,  at  the  village  inn,  during  the 
night  What  was  our  surprise,  then,  to  hear  the  muleteer  pro- 
pose to  us  to  stop  at  a  mill,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  short  of 
the  village  ;  a  place  at  which  the  muleteers  sometimes  stopped, 
but  at  which  no  female  resided.  In  the  mill  there  was  only  a 
single  chamber,  though  there  were  several  beds  in  it,  in  which 
the  millers  and  muleteers  lodged  together.  In  that  chamber, 
and  in  such  company,  these  persons  proposed  to  have  me  and 
my  maid-servants  stay.  I  remonstmted  ;  and  endeavoured  by 
every  possible  argument  to  induce  the  muleteer  to  carr)'  us  to 
the  inn^  but  without  effect. 
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'^  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  therefore,  and  in  a  strange  place,  we 
were  constrained  to  leave  our  conveyance,  and  set  out  on  foot, 
carrying  a  part  of  our  clothes  in  our  hands.  The  night  was 
dark,  the  way  unknown,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  end  of  a  forest,  which  was  said  to  be  the  resort  of  plunderers. 
The  muleteer,  seeing  us  go  off  in  this  way,  and  disappointed  in 
his  evil  designs  upon  us,  hooted  after  us  in  a  very  abusive  man- 
ner. I  bore  my  humiliation  resignedly  and  cheerfully,  but  not 
without  feeling  it." 

They  arrived  safely  at  the  inn.  The  good  people  of  the  house, 
seeing  them  come  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  on  foot,  with 
their  clothes  in  their  hands,  sympathized  in  their  situation,  and 
treated  them  very  kindly.  "  They  assured  us,"  says  Madame 
Guyon,  "  that  the  place  we  left  was  a  very  dangerous  one  ;  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  recover  us  from  the  fatigue  we  had 
undergone." 

The  next  morning,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  made 
by  the  muleteer,  they  left  the  litter  and  took  passage  in  the  post- 
chaise,  or  more  properly  post-waggon,  which  conveyed  the  public 
mails,  and  passed  along  at  this  time.  In  this  conveyance  they 
reached  Alexandria,  one  of  the  principal  towns  between  (}enoa 
and  Verceil.  "  When  the  driver,  according  to  his  usual  custom," 
says  Madame  Guyon,  ^'  took  us  to  the  post-house,  I  was  exceed- 
ingly astonished,  when  I  saw  the  landlady  coming  out,  not  to 
receive  him,  but  to  oppose  his  entrance.  She  had  heard  from 
some  person,  that  there  were  women  in  the  carriage,  and  mis- 
taking our  characters,  and  taking  us  for  a  dififerent  sort  of  persons 
from  what  we  were,  she  protested  against  our  coming  in.  On 
the  other  hand  the  driver  was  determined  to  force  his  entrance 
in  spite  of  her.  The  dispute  rose  so  high  between  them,  that 
many  ofBcers  of  the  garrison,  together  with  a  vast  mob  of  other 
persons,  collected  together  at  the  noise,  being  much  surprised  at 
the  odd  humour  of  the  woman  in  refusing  to  lodge  us.  I  spoke 
to  the  mail  carrier,  and  suggested,  that  it  might  be  well  to  take 
us  to  some  other  house  ;  but,  obstinate  upon  carrying  his  point, 
he  said,  he  would  not.  He  assured  the  landlady,  that  we  were 
not  only  persons  of  good  character,  but  persons  also  of  piety,  the 
evidences  of  which  he  had  seen.  At  last,  by  means  of  his  state- 
ments and  urgency,  he  obliged  her  to  come  and  see  us.     As  soon 
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as  she  had  looked  upon  us,  she  acted  as  the  robbers  had  done. 
She  relented  at  once,  and  admitted  us. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  alighted  from  our  conveyance,  than  she 
said  to  us,  *  Qo,  shut  yourselves  up  in  that  chamber  hard  by, 
and  do  not  stir,  that  my  son  may  not  know  you  are  here ;  for  as 
soon  as  he  knows  it,  he  will  kill  you/  She  said  this  with  so 
much  emphasb,  which  was  repeated  by  the  servant  maid  who 
attended  her,  that  if  death  had  not  possessed  many  charms  for 
me,  I  should  have  been  ready  to  die  with  fear.  The  two  girls, 
who  were  with  me,  were  under  frightful  apprehensions.  When 
they  heard  any  one  stirring  in  the  house,  and  especially  persons 
coming  to  open  the  door  of  the  chamber  for  any  purpose,  they 
thought  they  were  coming  to  cut  their  throats.  In  short,  they 
continued  in  a  dreadful  suspense  between  life  and  death  till  the 
next  day,  when  we  learned  that  the  young  man  had  sworn  to 
kill  any  woman  who  lodged  at  the  house.  The  reason  of  his 
taking  this  extraordinary  course  was  this.  A  few  days  before, 
an  event  had  happened  which  came  near  ruining  him.  A  woman 
of  bad  principles  and  life  had  lodged  at  his  house.  While  there 
she  had,  for  some  reasons,  privately  murdered  a  man  of  some 
standing.  The  result  was,  beside  other  incidental  evils,  that  a 
heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  house ;  and  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  the  young  man,  who  seemed  to  have  the  chief  cliarge 
of  the  establishment,  was  exceedingly  afraid  of  any  more  such 
persons  coming." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Arrivea  at  Verceil— Interview  with  La  ('ombc — Interview  with  tlie  Bishop  of  Vcrceil 
—His  kiodncss  to  her— Conversation  with  one  of  the  Superiors  of  the  Jesnitt— 
Attacked  with  BickoeBs—Decides  to  return  to  Paris— La  Combo  selected  to  attend 
lier  on  her  return— Departure  from  Verceil— Visit  to  the  MarchioDess  of  Pninai 
— Crosses  the  Alps,  at  the  pass  of  Mount  Cenis,  for  the  third  time — Meets  her 
half-brother,  La  Mothe,  at  Chamberri — Her  reception  at  Grenoble — Departs  fmm 
Grenoble  for  Paris— Arrives  at  Paris,  after  a  five  years'  absence,  in  JuIt  16S6. 

She  arrived  safely  at  Verceil,  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  town, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pa 
Having  stopped  at  one  of  the  public  inns,  she  sent  notice  of  her 
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arrival  to  Father  La  Combe,  who  had  come  there  soon  after  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Thonon.  At  Yerceil,  notwithstanding  the 
persecutions  experienced  at  Thonon,  La  Combe  was  highly 
esteemed.  He  exhibited  that  activity  in  the  cause  of  vital  reli- 
gion, which  would  naturally  be  expected  from  his  established 
character  for  piety.  And  God  had  made  use  of  him  as  an  in- 
strument, in  addition  to  other  successful  results  of  his  labours, 
in  converting  several  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  stationed  at  the 
fortress  at  that  place,  who,  from  being  men  of  scandalous  lives, 
became  patterns  of  piety. 

With  no  small  emotion  he  met  Madame  Guyon  again,  who 
had  been  under  God  the  early  instrument  of  his  spiritual  reno- 
vation, and  had  subsequently  very  much  aided  him  in  his 
religious  progress.  The  feeling  of  satisfaction,  however,  was 
mingled  with  the  fear,  that  a  meeting  so  unexpected,  and  to 
many  so  inexplicable,  might  furnish  new  occasion  for  calumnies. 
The  knowledge  of  this  danger  had  suggested  itself  also  to 
Madame  Guyon. 

As  soon  as  the  Bishop  of  Verceil  heard  of  Madame  Guyon's 
arrival,  he  sent  his  niece,  who  took  her  in  a  coach,  and  carried 
her  to  her  own  house.  As  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  he 
came  himself  in  a  chaise  to  see  her.  With  some  difficulty 
Madame  Guyon  conversed  in  the  Italian,  and  the  Bishop's 
knowledge  of  the  French  was  imperfect.  They  were  able, 
nevertheless,  to  make  each  other  understood ;  so  that  the  first 
interview  was  a  pleasant  one  ;  and  the  satisfaction  which  he 
felt  in  making  her  acquaintance  was  subsequently  much  in- 
creased. 

"  The  Bishop,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  loved  God ;  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  love  those  who  had  similar  dis- 
positions. He  could  hardly  have  conceived  a  stronger  friendship 
for  me,  if  I  had  been  his  own  sister.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
favourable  sentiments,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  to 
thank  him  for  having  protected  me  in  the  persecution  there. 
He  wrote  also  with  similar  views  to  Bishop  Camus  of  Grenoble  ; 
and  in  various  ways  expressed  his  interest  and  the  afifectionate 
regard  he  felt  for  me.  Thinking  only  of  finding  out  means  to 
detain  me  in  his  diocese,  he  would  not  listen  to  my  going,  at 
present,  to  see  the  Marchioness  of  Prunai.     On  the  contrary,  he 
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wrote  to  her  to  come  and  settle  with  me  at  Verceil.  He  even 
sent  Father  La  Combe  to  her  on  purpose  to  exhort  her  to  come ; 
assuring  her  that  he  would  unite  us,  together  with  some  other 
pious  persons^  in  a  select  Religious  Society  or  Congr^ation, 
established  for  permanent  religious  objecta  Neither  the  Mar- 
chioness nor  her  daughter,  who  was  consulted  in  regard  to  it, 
disapproved  of  the  plan  ;  but  she  was  prevented  from  entering 
into  it  at  present  by  ill  health. 

"  During  the  absence  of  La  Combe,"  she  adds,  "  I  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  superior  officers  or  rectors  of  the  Jesuits  resident 
at  Verceil.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  his  knowledge  on 
theological  subjects  was  much  greater  than  mine.  We  con- 
versed together  on  topics  of  this  nature  ;  and  he  proposed  to  me 
several  questions  which  he  wished  me  to  answer.  The  Lord 
inspired  me  to  answer  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  went 
away  not  only  surprised  at  what  was  said,  but  apparently  satis- 
fied ;  80  much  so,  that  he  could  not  forbear  speaking  of  it 
afterwards." 

Soon  after  her  arrival  she  was  attacked  with  sickness.  "  When 
the  Bishop,"  she  says,  "  saw  me  m  much  indisposed,  he  came  to 
see  ine  with  assiduity  and  charity,  when  at  leisure  from  his 
occupations.  He  made  me  little  presents  of  fruits  and  other 
things  of  that  nature."  When,  however,  he  proposed  to  her  the 
matter  of  a  permanent  residence  at  Verceil,  she  says  that  she 
had  a  prenentiment  that  the  plan  would  not  succeed,  and  was 
not  what  the  Lord  had  required  of  her.  Still,  being  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  she  thought  it  best  to  let  him  take  what 
measures  he  might  think  prc)i)er  for  the  present ;  being  assured 
that  the  Lord  would  know  well  how  to  prevent  arrangements 
which  should  not  be  in  accordance  with  His  will.  The  plan 
was  not  only  delayed  by  her  present  ill  health,  but  entirely 
frustrated  and  given  up,  by  its  being  ascertained  that  the  air  of 
the  place  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  her,  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians  consulted,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
her  to  remain  there.  The  Bishop,  although  much  afflicted,  did 
not  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  it.  He  remarkeil,  that  he  was 
exceedingly  sorrow  to  have  her  go,  but  that  he  would  much 
rather  have  her  live  somewhere  else,  though  at  a  distance  from 
hitn,  than  die  at  Verceil. 
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Her  friends  consulted  together  in  relation  to  the  course  which 
it  would  be  proper  for  her  to  pursue. 

That,  considering  the  influence  she  was  capable  of  exercising, 
it  was  best  for  her  to  return  to  Paris,  as  a  field  of  labour  more 
appropriate  to  the  powers  God  had  given  her,  than  those  remote 
and  rude  villages  where  she  had  expected  to  spend  her  days. 
As  soon  as  it  was  settled,  after  suitable  deliberation  and  prayer, 
that  she  should  return  again  not  only  to  France  but  to  Paris, 
"the  Lord,"  she  says,  "wrought  in  ray  mind  the  conviction, 
that  I  was  destined  to  experience  yet  greater  crosses,  than  had 
hitherto  come  upon  me.  Father  La  Combe  had  the  same  con- 
victions. Nevertheless  he  encouraged  me  to  resign  myself  to 
the  divine  will,  and  to  become  a  victim  offered  freely  to  new 
sacrifices." 

During  the  few  months'  residence  at  Verceil,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  engaged  much  in  what  might  be  called  her  public 
labours.  Her  health  was,  at  present,  not  adequate  to  it.  She 
continued,  however,  the  work  begun  at  Grenoble,  of  writing  ex- 
planations on  the  Scriptures.  Her  remarks  on  the  Apocalypse 
were  written  at  this  time.  She  was  enabled  also  to  keep  up 
an  extensive  written  correspondence.  At  this  time  her  corre- 
spondence commenced  with  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  a  lady 
eminent  both  by  her  virtues  and  her  position  in  society. 

When  Madame  Guyon  travelled,  she  was  generally  attended 
by  some  ecclesiastic.  That  was  the  custom  of  the  times  for 
religious  persons  in  her  situation  in  society.  It  was  obviously 
necessary,  for  the  most  part,  that  she  should  have  some  male 
attendant ;  and  a  regard  to  public  opinion  seemed  to  require, 
that  he  should  be  one,  who,  both  by  profession  and  character, 
should  be  above  suspicion.  In  leaving  Verceil,  after  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  climate  would  not  allow  her  to  remain,  she 
selected  La  Combe,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  her  friends 
and  others  whom  she  thought  it  proper  to  consult,  as  the  person 
most  suitable,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  go 
with  her.  Perhai)s  no  other  suitable  person  could  be  easily 
found,  who  was  ready,  at  a  brief  notice,  to  undertake  so  long  a 
jouiTiey.  There  was  a  special  reason,  moreover,  for  this  selec- 
tion, additional  to  his  high  personal  character,  his  ecclesiastical 
calling,  and  the  fact  of  his  being,  in  accordance  with  the  insti- 
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tutions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  her  spiritual  Director.  Some 
arrangements  of  the  Religious  Order  or  Afisociation  of  the  Bar- 
nabites,  to  which  he  belonged,  arrangements  which  were  carried 
into  effect  by  their  Superintendent  or  Oeneral,  required  his 
presence  at  Paris.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  was  fistvourably 
received  by  the  General  of  the  Order,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  in  the  case,  as  a  thing  not  only  proper  in  itself,  but 
because  the  expenses  of  his  journey  thither,  being  of  course  paid 
by  her,  would  exempt  the  House  of  that  Order  at  Paris,  which 
was  already  poor,  from  an  assessment  to  meet  them.  As  it  was 
necessary,  however,  that  La  Combe  should  attend  to  some  busi- 
ness at  the  intermediate  places,  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
set  out  some  days  before  her,  and  wait  for  her  at  the  entrance 
of  the  passage  over  the  Alps,  as  a  place  where  attendance  and 
assistance  would  be  indispensably  necessary. 

After  a  stay,  therefore,  of  a  few  months,  pleasant  in  every 
respect  with  the  exception  of  the  poor  state  of  her  health,  she 
set  out  on  her  return  bv  the  usual  route  of  Turin  and  Mount 
Cenis.  "  My  departure,"  she  says,  "  was  a  season  of  trial  to  the 
Bishop  of  Verceil.  He  was  much  affected.  He  caused  me  to 
be  attended  at  his  ovm  expense^  as  far  as  Turin,  giving  me  a 
gentleman  and  one  of  his  own  ecclesiastics  to  accompany  me." 

Under  these  circumstances,  she  closed  her  mission  abroad ;  a 
mission  not  more  interesting  in  its  results  than  it  was  novel  in 
its  nature  ;  and  commenced  her  return  to  Paris.  She  had  occa- 
sion once  more  to  feel  the  force  of  the  sentiment  which  she  has 
so  well  expressed  in  her  poems  ; — 

To  me  revmins  nor  place  nor  time ; 
My  rountnj  is  in  evert;  clime. 

La  Combe,  before  he  left,  wrote  her  a  letter  for  her  encourage- 
ment under  the  trials  which  he  foresaw  awaited  both  her  and 
himself;  in  which  he  said,  "  Will  it  not  be  a  thing  very  glorious 
to  God  if  He  should  make  us  sen'c,  in  the  great  city  of  Paris, 
for  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  men  ?*'  '*  I  departed,"  she  says, 
"  in  the  spirit  of  saa^ijicc  ;  ready  to  offer  myself  up  to  new 
varieties  and  kinds  of  suffering.  All  along  the  road,  something 
within  me  repeated  the  veiy  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  I  go  bound  in 
the  spirit  to  Jerusaloni,  not  knowing  tho  thitigs  which  shall 
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befall  me  there,  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesses,  saying, 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me ;  but  none  of  these  things 
move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy/  I  found  it  my  duty  to  hold 
on  my  way,  and  to  sacrifice  myself  for  Him  who  first  sacrificed 
Himself  for  me." 

In  her  way  to  Turin,  she  turned  aside  to  visit  the  Marchioness 
of  Pranai,  who  resided  a  few  mUes  from  the  city.  "She  was 
extremely  rejoiced,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "to  see  me  once 
more.  Nothing  could  be  more  frank  and  affectionate  than  what 
passed  between  us/'  Madame  Guyon  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  kindness  and  piety  of  this  distinguished  lady. 
She  did  not  remain  long,  but  leaving  with  the  Marchioness  her 
sweet  words  of  encouragement  in  relation  to  her  benevolent 
labours,  especially  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  bidding  her, 
after  a  few  days'  tarrying,  a  final  adieu,  she  went  on  her  way. 

At  Turin,  accompanied  by  her  two  maids,  she  obtained  a  con- 
veyance, and  travelling  the  usual  route  along  the  Doria  to  Susa, 
she  met  La  Combe  again,  at  some  place  near  the  foot  of  the 
Alps. 

Of  the  incidents  attending  her  passage,  she  makes  no  special 
mention.  No  doubt,  as  she  looked  down  from  those  vast  heights 
on  the  land  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  a  land  she  loved,  she 
breathed  forth  the  fervent  prayer  of  her  heart  for  its  spiritual 
renewal.  This  prayer,  which  she  uttered  alike  in  spoken  words 
and  in  silent  aspirations,  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  continually 
arose  from  her  heart,  for  all  lands  and  all  nations. 

"  Ab,  reign,  wherever  man  is  found, 
My  Spouse,  beloved  and  divine ! 
Then  am  I  ricb,  and  then  abound. 
When  every  human  heart  i«  thine. 

"  A  thousand  sorrows  pierce  my  soul, 
To  think  that  all  are  not  thine  own ; 
Ah,  be  adored  from  pole  to  pole ; — 
Where  is  thy  zeal  ?    Arise — Be  kncnon'' 

Having  passed  the  Alps  in  safety,  she  arrived  at  Chamberri, 
the  principal  town  of  Savoy.  Here  she  met  her  half-brother  La 
Motho,  whom  she  hjul  not  seen  for  a  number  of  years.     Business 
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of  au  ecclesiastical  nature  had  called  him  there  at  this  time. 
The  meeting  was  apparently  cordial,  although  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  think  that  he  was  determined  to  take  a  course 
which  would  be  injurious  to  Madame  Giiyon.  La  Combe 
thought  it  expedient  to  consult  one  who  sustained  so  near  a 
relation,  on  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  which  required 
him  to  attend  Madame  Gnyon  to  Paris ;  expressing  an  entire 
willingness  and  even  desire,  in  view  of  circumstances  which 
seemed  about  to  develop  themselves,  to  resign  his  place  to  some 
other  person.  Ija  Mothe,  himself  an  ecclesiastic,  approved  of 
the  arrangement,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  it  should 
be  carried  through. 

From  Chamberri  she  proceeded  to  Grenoble,  to  which  one  of 
the  females  who  attended  her  into  Italy  belonged.  Here  she  met 
her  daughter,  now  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  maid-servant,  with 
whom  she  had  left  her  when  she  went  to  Marseilles.  When  it 
was  understood  in  the  city,  that  she  had  returned,  a  great 
number  of  persons,  whom  she  had  been  the  instrument  of  spiri- 
tually benefiting  when  she  had  formerly  resided  there,  visited 
her,  and  were  filled  with  joy  at  seeing  her  again.  But  their  joy 
was  changed  into  sorrow,  when  it  was  understood  that  she  must 
soon  leave  them.  Their  feelings  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Ephesians,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited 
them  for  the  last  time.  "  They  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 
spake,  (hot  they  should  see  hisfojce  no  more" 

Camus,  bishop  of  the  city,  a  man  of  marked  and  high  char- 
acter, manifested  great  kindness  during  her  stay.  Public  opinion 
had  so  much  changed  in  her  favour  since  her  departure,  that  she 
was  now  requested  to  remain,  to  be  employed  in  connexion  with 
one  of  the  Hospitals  of  the  city.  To  this  pro{>osition  she  did 
not  accede,  because  she  saw  distinctly,  that  it  was  not  the  place 
where  God  required  her  to  be. 

The  Bishop  of  Grenoble  wrjte  a  letter  a  year  or  two  after  in 
her  behalf,  when  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Cardinalship,  to  his 
brother,  a  distinguished  man,  at  that  time  Lieutenant  Civil  of 
the  city  of  Paris. 

"  Sir,— I  cannot  refuse  to  the  virtue  and  piety  of  Madame  de 
la  Mothe  Guyon  the  recommendation  she  desires  me  to  give 
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you,  in  favour  of  her  family,  in  an  affair  which  is  before  you. 
I  should  have  made  some  scruple  of  doing  it,  if  I  did  not  know 
the  uprightness  of  her  intentions  and  your  int^rity.  Admit, 
therefore,  my  solicitations  to  do  her  all  the  justice  that  is  due 
her.  I  request  it  of  you  with  all  the  cordiality  with  which  I 
am  yours.  The  Cardinal  Camus." 

Accompanying  the  above,  he  wrote  the  following  to  Madame 
Quyon : — 

"  Madame, — It  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  if  I  had  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  shewing  you  how  great  is  the  interest 
which  I  feel  in  your  welfare  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  I  am 
truly  grateful  that  the  suggestions  I  made  in  relation  to  your 
spiritual  concerns  have  been  found  serviceable.  In  respect  to 
your  temporal  affairs,  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavours  to  engage 
my  brother,  the  Lieutenant  Civil  of  Paris,  to  see  that  entire 
justice  is  rendered  to  you.  Trusting  that  you  will  continue  to 
entertain  the  fullest  confidence  in  my  favoumble  dispositions 
towards  you,  I  remain,  Madame,  very  truly  and  affectionately 
yours.  The  Cardinal  Camus." 

She  spent  about  a  fortnight  in  Grenoble ;  and  then,  with 
Father  La  Combe,  her  daughter,  and  her  female  assistants,  she 
set  out  for  Paris ;  probably  going  through  Lyons,  and  on  the 
main  route  through  those  two  great  cities.  There  is  some  un- 
certainty in  the  dates,  which  are  given  in  this  period  of  her  life. 

She  arrived  at  Paris  the  22d  of  Jtdy,  1686,^t;e  years  after 
her  departure  from  the  city. 

She  returned ;  but  not  to  lay  down  her  armour  and  to  take 
her  rest.  She  knew  not  what  the  Lord  had  before  her,  and 
what  He  designed  for  her,  either  in  doing  or  suffering ;  but  the 
true  spiritual  life  was  within  her,  a  life  which  knows  no  com- 
promise, seeks  no  favour,  fears  no  evil.  She  was  now  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age ;  young  enough,  with  Grod's  assist- 
ance, to  continue  to  do  effectual  work  in  His  cause,  and  old 
enough  tp  have  gained  wisdom  from  experience,  and  strength 
from  trial.  But  in  every  situation,  she  had  one  unalterable 
conviction,  which  was  the  true  source  of  her  power,  that  she  had 
nothing  in  herself,  hut  aU  in  Ood. 
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The  following  striking  stanzas  iix>m  her  poems  seem  to  me  to 
form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  volume : — 

"  Tes!  ImUahcays  love;  and,  as  I  ought. 

Tone  to  the  praise  of  love  my  ceaseless  roice ; 
Preferring  love,  too  vast  for  human  thought^ 
In  spite  of  erring  men,  who  cavil  at  mv  choice. 

"  Why  have  I  not  a  thoasand,  thousand  hearts. 
Lord  of  my  toulf  thai  they  ndghi  all  be  thine  f 
If  thou  approve, — the  zeal  thy  smile  imparts. 
How  should  it  ever  fail !  can  such  a  fire  decline  ? 

"  Love,  pure  and  holy,  is  a  deathless  fire ; 
Its  object  heavenly,  it  must  ever  blaze  ; 
Eternal  love,  a  God  must  needs  inspire, 

When  once  he  wins  the  heart  and  fits  it  for  his  praiso. 

"  Self-love  dismissed ; — 'tis  then  we  live  indeed  ; 
In  her  embrace,  death,  only  death  is  foimd  ; 
Come  then,  one  noble  effort,  and  succeed, 
Cast  off  the  chain  of  self,  with  which  thy  soul  is  bound. 

'  0?i/  I  would  cry,  that  aU  the  tcorld  might  hear, 
Ye  Belf-iormentors,  lore  your  God  alone; 
r^t  his  unequalled  cxreHence  be  dear, 

Dear  to  your  inmost  souls,  and  make  him  all  your  o?r»  " 
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Domestic  arrangements  of  Madame  Guyon — Finds  it  necessary  to  form  new  asso- 
ciations on  her  return  to  Paris — Character  of  them — Duchess  dc  BcauviUieni— 
Ihichess  dc  Chevreuse — Character  of  the  Duke  dc  Chevreuso — Begins  to  labour 
in  this  higher  class  of  society — Labours  of  La  Combe — Ilia  doctrines — Opposition 
formed  against  him  by  lia  Mothe,  half-brother  of  Madame  Guyon — Reference  to 
the  doctrines  of  Michael  dc  Molinos — The  case  of  La  Combe  brAught  before  M.  de 
Ilarlai,  Archbishop  of  Paris;  and  subsequently  before  liouis  XIV. — La  Combe 
writes  to  Madame  Guyon — Is  sent  to  the  Bastile— Sympathy  f«»lt  for  him  hx 
Madame  Guyon — Their  correspondence. 

Of  the  domestic  history  of  Madame  Guyon,  for  some  years 
subsequent  to  her  i-eturn  to  Paris,  we  know  but  little.  She 
hired  a  house  in  the  city  ;  and  once  more  collected  together  her 
little  family,  consisting  of  her  daughter  and  two  sons.  Her 
reputation  for  piety  necessarily  separated  her  from  fashionable 
sociotv. 
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Many  of  those,  with  whom  she  had  been  acquaiuted  before 
she  left  Paris,  had  now  gone.  Her  own  circumstances  were 
much  altered ;  and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity,  that 
the  associations,  which  she  was  now  called  to  form,  would  be 
new. 

She  never  forgot  the  humble  and  the  poor ;  but  the  indica- 
tions of  Providence  seemed  to  call  her  to  labour  with  another 
class  of  people, — a  class  more  elevated  in  the  view  of  the  world, 
but  not  easily  accessible  to  religious  influences. 

It  is  true,  not  "  many  mighty  and  not  many  noble  are  called." 
Their  position  is  in  some  respects  averse  to  the  reception  of  the 
humbling  doctrines  of  the  Gtospel.  And  yet  in  the  city  of  Berea 
there  were  some  " honourable  women"  and  in  Thessalonica  also 
there  were  not  "  a  few  of  the  chief  women"  who  believed. 

Among  the  acquaintances  which  Madame  Guyon  formed  at 
this  time  was  the  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  the  great  Colbert.  Inheriting  no  small  share  of  her  father's 
intellectual  power,  she  was  one  of  those  rare  women  who  com- 
bine fervour  of  piety  with  strength  of  intellect.  By  descent  and 
marriage  in  an  eminent  position  in  French  society,  she  was  still 
more  truly  eminent  by  her  faith  in  God,  her  alms  and  good 
works. 

The  Duchess  of  Chevrcuse  resided  a  short  distance  out  of 
Paris.  Madame  Guyon  visited  her  soon  after  her  return  ;  and 
there  she  met  with  a  number  of  other  persons,  drawn  together 
by  that  instinct  of  piety  which  never  fails  to  seek  the  company 
of  those  who  are  characterized  by  similar  dispositions.  Madame 
Guyon  formed  a  little  association  of  ladies  of  rank,  among  whom 
were  the  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers,  the  Duchess  of  Bethune,  and 
the  Countess  of  Guiche,  with  whom  she  met  from  time  to  time 
for  religious  objects.  It  was  interesting  to  see  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  ladies  of  the  capital  of  France  recognising  the 
truths  of  religion,  and  rejoicing  in  the  experimental  power  of 
piety. 

These  ladies  were  not  ignorant  of  the  reputation  of  Madame 
Guyon.  That  which  wtis  spoken  comparatively  in  secret  was 
uttered  afterwards  upon  the  house-tops.  The  voice  which  was 
uttered  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Alps,  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  and  amid  the  solitary  and  inaccessible  cli£& 
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of  the  Chartreuse,  was  repeated  from  province  to  province,  till 
it  reached  the  high  and  public  places  of  Paris.  It  was  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  wish  to  know  her.  And  it 
was  from  this  time  that  we  find  her  name  associated,  either  in 
union  or  in  opposition,  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  France. 

The  Dukes  of  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse,  who  held  some  of 
the  highest  ofiSces  in  the  |tate,  sympathized  with  their  wives  in 
their  religious  tendencies.  They  formed  a  personal  acquaints 
ance  with  Madame  Guyon  ;  made  themselves  familiar  with  her 
religious  views  and  experience;  and  valued  and  sought  her 
society.  But  this  could  not  easily  have  taken  place,  if  she  had 
been  a  person  of  inferior  talent,  of  rude  and  unpolished  man- 
ners, or  of  doubtful  piety.  The  individuals  just  referred  to  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  France  at  that  time. 
In  the  anonymous  Life  of  Fenelon,  published  at  the  Hague  in 
1723,  we  find  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  spoken  of  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  He  had  a  rare  stock  of  knowledge,  an  easy  eloquence,  and 
a  mind  so  fertile  in  resources  as  to  be  capable  of  remounting  in 
everything  to  the  first  principles,  and  of  forming  the  greatest 
designs.  He  had  also  the  courage  to  execute  the  designs  which 
he  formed.  In  his  temper  he  was  sweet  and  affable ;  in  his 
manners,  polite  and  unaffected.  He  was  naturally  a  person  of 
great  vivacity  of  spirit ;  but  had  such  a  control  of  himself  that 
he  always  appeared  equal  and  calm.  He  lived  in  his  family 
with  his  children  like  a  good  friend,  as  well  as  a  good  father. 
In  a  word,  piety  had  united  in  him  the  virtues  human  and 
divine,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  good 
Christian,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  perfect  friend." 

Of  the  other  mentioned,  a  learned  writer,  M.  de  Bausset, 
Bishop  of  Alais,  speaks  as  follows : — "  The  spirit  of  party  may 
refuse  to  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  the  character  of  a  great 
genius,  because  his  extreme  modesty  and  his  natural  reserve 
rendered  him  habitually  circumspect;  but  M.  de  St.  Simon, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  being  prodigal  of  praise,  and  who 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  says 
of  him  that  he  had  a  very  superior  mind.'*  Ho,  as  well  as 
the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  sustained  an  important  position,  and 
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was  in  high  credit  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  at  the 
suggestion  aud  request  of  Beauvilliers,  who  had  nine  daughters, 
that  Fenelon  wrote  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Education 
of  Daughters. 

Into  this  class  of  society  Madame  Guyon  was  introduced. 
These  distinguished  persons,  who  were  above  her  in  worldly 
rank,  recognising  the  spiritual  relation  which  Grod  had  esta- 
blished between  them,  were  ready  to  take  their  appropriate 
position  in  thiugs  which  related  to  the  religious  life,  and  to 
become  her  disciples. 

Nor  was  it  this  class  of  persons  alone  who  valued  and  sought 
her  society.  The  aged  and  pious  Abb^  de  Gaumont,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  one  of  prayer,  visited  her  house;  and  among 
her  personal  friends  was  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Bureau, 
a  man  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety. 

In  the  meantime.  La  Combe,  her  Spiritual  Director,  laboured, 
in  different  situations  and  under  different  circumstances,  to  effect 
the  same  great  objects.  The  religious  views  and  experience  of 
La  Combe  had  become  the  dearer  to  him  the  longer  he  lived. 
His  efforts,  originating  in  sincere  and  fervent  belief,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  high  degree  of  learning  and  eloquence,  were  not 
without  effect ;  so  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — the  lowly 
as  well  as  the  noble — might  be  said  to  have  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them.  This  state  of  things,  characterized  by  the  introduction 
of  views  considered  by  many  as  very  novel,  could  not  long  exist 
without  exciting  much  attention.  It  soon  began  to  be  said, 
''those  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  have  come 
hither  also."  In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  the  attention  of  men 
was  continually  arrested,  then  as  now,  by  a  thousand  novelties 
which  have  the  least  possible  connexion  with  religion,  the  im- 
pression must  have  been  profound  and  extensive,  in  order  to 
have  attracted  so  much  notice  in  so  short  a  time.  A  year  had 
not  elapsed  before  the  eye  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
was  sternly  fixed  upon  those  who  were  regarded  as  introducing 
opinions  adverse  to  the  received  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church. 

They  made  faith  the  foundation  of  the  religious  life.  They 
did  not  object,  it  is  true,  to  ceremonial  observances  and  austeri- 
ties when  carried  to  a  certain  degree;  but,  on  the  contrary. 
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regarded  them  at  times  as  exerting  a  favourable  influeDce  in 
restraining  the  appetites,  and  in  breaking  up  injurious  habits, 
which  had  been  previously  formed.  But  they  did  object  very 
strenuously  to  any  system  of  observances  and  worship,  to  any 
and  every  form  and  degree  of  labour  and  suffering,  as  having 
any  atoning  merit,  and  as  furnishing  a  justification  for  past  sins ; 
insisting  that  salvation  is  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  hjjaiih 
alone.  This  was  one  ground  of  offence;  but  it  was  another 
and  still  greater,  when  they  added,  that  Christ,  received  by 
faith,  can  save  not  only  from  the  penalty  of  past  sins,  but 
from  the  polluting  and  condemning  power  of  present  sins; 
that  He  has  power  not  only  to  make  us  holy,  but  to  keep  us 
holy. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  when  La  Combe  was 
arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  Bastile.  It  is  painful  to  relate,  that 
an  agent  in  this  transaction  was  the  half-brother  of  Madame 
Guyon  herself  Father  La  Mothe  was  himself  a  priest,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  Bamabites,  of  which  La  Combe  was  a  mem- 
ber. But  jealous  of  the  relation  which  La  Combe  sustained  to 
his  sister  as  her  Spiritual  Director,  and  offended  at  the  religious 
sympathy  which  existed  between  them,  he  became  an  enemy  and 
a  persecutor. 

Madame  Guyon  intimates,  that  one  cause  of  La  Mothe's  jea- 
lousy of  La  Combe  was  the  uncommon  i>opularity  of  the  latter 
as  a  preacher.  He  expressed  his  belief,  and  probably  with  some 
degree  of  sincerity,  that  La  Combe  was  heretical. 

A  short  time  before  this,  the  doctrines  of  Michael  de  Molinos, 
already  mentioned  as  a  religious  reformer  in  Italy,  had  been 
subjected  to  an  ecclesiastical  examination,  and  had  been  con- 
demned. Sixty  propositions  were  selected  from  his  writings, 
which  were  pronounced  erroneous  and  heretical.  La  Mothe  and 
others  took  the  ground,  that  the  sentiments  of  La  Combe  were 
similar  to  those  of  Molinos,  and  were  equally  dangerous.  We 
find  in  the  Memoirs  of  D'Angeau  this  remark  : — 

"  1(585,  July  10th. — I  am  informed,  tliat  a  Jesuit,  named  Mo- 
linos, has  been  put  into  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  accused  of 
wishing  to  become  the  chief  of  the  new  sect  called  Quietists, 
whose  principles  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  PuritanM 
in  England." 
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D'Angeau  might  have  correctly  added,  that  Molinos  went 
further  than  was  common  among  the  puritanical  writers ;  making 
faith  the  foundation  not  only  of  justification  but  of  sancti/ication, 
and  insisting  also  upon  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  heait, 
resting  upon  faith  as  its  basis  in  distinction  from  mere  works,  as 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  Christian.  As  this  doctrine  had 
been  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  Komish  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, it  was  urged  by  La  Mo  the  and  others,  that  the  doctrine 
preached  by  La  Combe,  which  was  very  similar,  should  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light. 

Upon  this  basis,  a  hostile  party,  headed  by  La  Mothe,  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  measures  against  La  Combe.  They 
appeared  before  M.  de  Harlai,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  great  capacity  and  energy.  The  accounts,  which  are  given 
of  the  private  character  and  habits  of  the  Archbishop,  are  various 
and  conflicting.  Of  his  zeal  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  exa- 
mined the  subject  with  a  promptness  and  personal  interest  which 
showed  that  dissenters  from  the  established  views  had  but  little 
to  expect  from  him  ;  and  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  laid  it 
before  Louis  XIV. 

During  these  proceedings,  attempts  were  made,  as  is  usual  in 
sach  times  of  excitement,  not  only  to  take  away  the  personal 
liberty  of  La  Combe,  but  to  injure  and  destroy  his  religious  and 
moral  character.  These  attempts,  which  involved  to  some  ex- 
tent Madame  Guyon,  signally  failed.  But  he  knew  too  well  the 
dispositions  of  his  opposers,  and  especially  the  exceeding  jealousy 
of  the  king  in  relation  to  everything  which  looked  like  a  devia- 
tion from  the  established  faith,  to  take  much  encouragement. 
In  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Madame  Guyon  at  this  time,  he 
says,  "  The  times  look  heavy.  The  storm  gathers  in  the  sky.  I 
know  not  when  the  thunder  which  threatens  me  will  fall.  But 
recognising,  as  I  do,  the  divine  will  in  all  my  trials,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  all  will  be  welcome  to  me  from  the  hand  of  God." 
Not  long  after,  meeting  her  on  some  occasion,  he  said,  "  I  feel 
entirely  resigned  to  those  reproaches  and  ignominies,  which  1 
have  no  doubt  that  I  am  about  to  suffer.  I  am  desirous  that 
you  should  have  the  same  feeling  of  resignation  ;  and  it  is  my 
wish,  therefore,  that  you  should  sacrifice  me  to  God,  as  I  am 
going  to  sacrifice  myself  to  Him." 

T 
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The  attachment  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  rather  to  the  church  according  to  his  particular  views  o/ii^ 
was  too  strong  to  be  consistent  with  a  proper  conception  of  the 
truth,  and  with  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  He  listened 
to  the  statements  against  La  Combe ;  but  without  giving  the 
accused  an  opportunity  to  answer  them.  As  he  believed  him  to 
be  heretical,  and  of  course  dangerous  to  the  established  religion, 
the  well-known  instrument  of  tyranny,  the  lettre  de  cachet^  which 
preceded  cases  of  imprisonment  under  such  circumstances,  was 
issued.  La  Combe  was  suddenly  arrested  when  at  dinner,  on 
the  3d  of  October  1687,  and  immediately  shut  up  in  the  Bastile. 

It  was  not  enough  to  put  an  end  to  his  labours  as  a  preacher. 
His  work,  entitled  An  Analysis  of  Mental  Prayer^  written  ori- 
ginally in  Latin  and  subsequently  translated  into  French,  was 
submitted  to  the  Inquisition  at  Home,  and  was  condemned  by  a 
formal  decree,  issued  not  long  after.  How  long  La  Combe  re- 
mained in  the  Bastile,  that  place  of  terror,  which  has  been  well 
described  as  the  '^  abode  of  broken  hearts,"  is  not  precisely  known. 
^'  In  one  of  the  dungeons  of  that  great  prison,"  says  Madame 
Guyon,  "  he  was  incarcerated  for  life.  But  his  enemies  having 
heard,  that  the  officers  of  the  Bastile  esteemed  him  and  treated 
him  kindly,  they  took  measures  to  have  him  removed  to  a  mudi 
worse  place."  He  was  sent  after  a  time,  by  the  direction  of  the 
king,  to  a  place  of  confinement  in  the  town  of  Lourde,  in  the 
distant  department  of  the  Upper  Pjrrenees.  He  was  subsequently 
imprisoned  in  the  well-known  castle  of  Vincennes  near  Paris, 
and  at  a  later  period  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Oleron, 
in  the  isle  of  Oleron.  His  imprisonments  in  various  places  ex* 
tended  through  twenty-seven  years.  Thus  terminated  his  earthly 
labours  and  hopes ;  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with 
his  preaching  the  doctrines  of  faith.  The  only  favour  which  he 
obtained  from  his  persecutors  was  that  of  being  placed,  just  be- 
fore he  died,  in  the  Hospital  of  Charenton. 

This  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  Madame  Quyon ;  and 
the  more  so  because  one  of  the  principal  instruments  in  it  was  a 
member  o^  m  family.     She  had  known  La  Combe  at  an 

^''^'"  •  she  had  been,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the 

P  hiB  conversion  and  of  his  religions 
the  maturity  of  his  powers,  ably 
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defending,  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  printed  writings,  the  doc- 
trines which  were  so  dear  to  her.  And  the  result  of  a  religious 
devotedness  so  thorough  and  single-hearted,  was  banishment 
and  a  prison  ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  hope  of  release.  It 
was  a  great  consolation  to  her,  however,  to  know,  that  he  who 
was  thus  called  to  sufifer  so  deeply  and  permanently,  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  power  and  hopes,  had  inward  supports,  which  none 
better  than  herself  knew  to  be  invaluable. 

Speaking  of  him  at  this  time,  she  says,  "  God  will  reward 
every  one  according  to  his  works.  There  is  something  in  me 
which  tells  me,  that  he  fully  recognises  the  will  of  God  ;  he 
knows  who  is  at  the  head  of  events,  whatever  may  be  the  subor- 
dinate instrumentality,  and  is  satisfied." 

And  again  she  remarks,  in  connexion  with  these  events  and 
with  great  propriety,  "  One  must  not  judge  of  the  servants  of 
(Jod  by  what  their  enemies  say  of  them,  nor  by  their  being  op- 
pressed under  calumnies  without  any  resource.  Jesus  Christ 
expired  under  pangs.  God  uses  the  like  conduct  towards  His 
dearest  servants,  to  render  them  conformable  to  His  Son  in  whom 
He  is  altoays  well  pleased.  But  few  place  that  conformity  where 
it  GOght  to  be.  It  is  not  in  voluntary  pains  or  austerities,  but 
in  those  which  are  suffered  in  a  submission  ever  equal  to  the  will 
of  Gkni,  in  a  renunciation  of  our  whole  selves ;  to  the  end  that 
Chd  may  he  our  all  in  aU,  conducting  us  according  to  His  views, 
and  not  our  oum,  which  are  generally  opposite  to  His.  In  fine, 
all  religious  perfection  consists  in  this  entire  conformity  with 
Jesus  Christ ;  not  in  shining  and  remarkable  things,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  men  are  so  disposed  to  esteem  and  to  publish 
abroad.  It  will  be  seen  only  in  eternity  who  are  the  true  friends 
of  God.  Nothing  pleases  Him  hut  Jesvs  Christ j  and  that  which 
hears  His  mark  or  character" 

It  was  not,  however,  in  her  natme,  and  still  less  in  her  religious 
principles,  to  forget  one  whose  piety  and  sufferings  so  justly 
rendered  him  dear  to  her.  At  no  small  risk  on  her  part,  she 
not  only  furnished  him  with  money  and  books,  to  render  his 
situation  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but  continued  to  write  to 
him  while  he  lived.  At  one  time  she  was  obliged  to  use  great 
concealment ;  and  having  written  him  a  letter  without  any  sig- 
nature, and  with  the  authorship  concealed  in  other  respects  as 
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much  as  possible,  he  returned  the  following  in  answer,  which 
shews  in  some  degree  the  state  of  his  mind  after  some  years  of 
banishment : — 

"  To  Madame  GmroN, — I  hope  my  unknown  correspondent, 
or  rather  my  correspondent  without  a  name,  will  be  assured  that 
I  respond  with  all  my  heart  to  the  honour  which  has  been  done 
me.  The  letter,  which  came  to  me  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was  not  more  kind,  than  it  was  religiously  instructive 
and  edifying.  I  rejoice,  in  all  sincerity,  in  the  holy  friendship 
which  you  testify  for  me ;  and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to 
know,  that  one  who  thus  feels  for  the  exile  and  the  prisoner  is 
herself  advancing  in  the  life  and  ways  of  Qod.  I  can  truly  say, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  increase  the  happiness  which  I  feel  in 
knowing,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  the  heart  which  dic- 
tated those  consoling  lines  to  me  is  a  heart  which  is  filled  with 
a  faith  without  fear,  and  a  love  without  selfishness.  It  is  such 
a  heart,  which  is  a  '  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost' 

"  The  letter  is  without  a  name,  but  not  without  a  character. 
The  image  of  its  author,  in  its  religious  outlines,  is  too  deeply 
engraven  upon  my  heart,  not  to  be  recognised.  Accept,  from 
the  shades  and  sorrows  of  my  prison,  my  sincere  and  affectionate 
gratitude.  I  look  upon  you  as  one  fully  united  in  Grod  ;  and  it 
is  in  God  that  my  heart  embraces  you. 

"  In  my  present  situation,  correctly  supposing  me  to  be  unable 
to  do  much  else  for  the  cause  we  love,  you  propose  to  me  to 
meditate  and  to  write.  But,  alas !  can  the  dry  rock  send  forth 
flowing  fountains  ?  I  never  had  much  power  or  inclination  for 
such  efforts ;  and  this  seclusion  from  the  world,  this  imprison- 
ment, these  cold  and  insensible  walls,  seem  to  have  taken  from 
me  the  power  which  I  once  had.  The  head,  not  the  hearty 
seems  to  have  become  withered  and  hard,  like  the  rock  upon 
which  it  has  leaned  so  many  years.  My  harp  hangs  unstrung ; 
the  sound  of  my  viol  is  silent.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  I  sit  down 
by  the  waters  of  my  place  of  exile,  and  hang  my  harp  upon  the 
willows.  It  is  true,  there  has  been  some  mitigation  of  my  state. 
I  am  now  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  my  prison  into 
the  neighbouring  gardens  and  fields,  but  it  is  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  my  labouring  there  without  cessation  from  morning  till 
evening.     What  then  can  I  do  ?     How  can  I  meditate  ?     How 
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can  I  think  ?  Except  it  be  upon  the  manner  of  subduing  the 
earth,  and  of  cultivating  plants. 

"  I  will  add,  however,  that  I  have  no  choice  for  myself  All 
my  desires  are  summed  up  in  one,  that  (Jod  may  be  glorified  in 
me.  And  to  this  end,  may  I  be  permitted  once  more  to  ask  the 
prayers  of  one  who  can  never  cease  to  command  my  highest  re- 
spect, or  my  warmest  Christian  affections. 

"  Francis  db  la  Combb." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Designs  of  those  who  had  imprisoned  La  Combe,  in  relation  to  Madame  Gnyon — 
They  propose  to  her  to  leave  Paris,  and  take  np  her  residence  at  Montargis — 
She  refuses — Desire  of  her  half-brother,  La  Mothe,  to  become  her  spiritual  Direc- 
tor— Her  opposition  to  it — Her  tranquillity  of  mind — Account  of  a  remarkable 
inward  experience — Her  labours  for  souls,  and  the  success  attending  them — 
ConTersation  with  La  Mothe — His  efforts  to  compel  her  to  leave  the  city — Her 
reply — Her  case  brought  before  Louis  XIV. — Position  of  Louis — Her  imprison- 
ment, Jan.  168S,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie — ^The  treatment  she  experienced 
— Separation  from  her  daughter — Poetry. 

The  objects  of  those  who  had  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  labours 
of  La  Combe,  would  not  have  been  accomplished,  if  Madame 
Guyon  had  been  permitted  to  prosecute  her  labours  in  quiet. 
She  was  in  fact  considered  the  head  of  the  new  apirit'uality ;  and 
it  would  have  been  hardly  consistent  to  have  prosecuted,  with 
60  much  promptness  and  severity,  the  subordinate  agents,  with- 
out especially  noticing  the  principal.  But  they  had  no  design 
to  involve  in  doubt  their  character  for  consistency ;  and  had 
already  begun  upon  Madame  Guyon  their  attack,  before  they 
had  completed  it  upon  La  Combe. 

La  Mothe  knew  very  well  how  constant  were  her  labours  and 
how  great  her  influence.  Meeting  her  one  day.  La  Mothe,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  his  measures,  for  the  most  part,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  proposed  to  her,  as  the 
readiest  means  of  relieving  and  quieting  the  apprehensions 
which  existed,  to  leave  the  city,  and  take  up  her  residence  at 
Montargis,  the  place  of  her  birth.  A  proposition  of  this  kind 
she  could  not  hesitate  to  refuse.  What  security  could  she  have, 
that  she,  who  had  already  been  hunted  from  Paris  to  Gex,  and 
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from  (Jex  to  Thonon,  and  from  Thonon  to  Grenoble  and  Mar- 
seilles, would  not  experience  at  Montargis  the  same  fiystem  of 
rigid  scnitiny  and  violent  oppression  ?  And  besides,  to  flee 
under  such  circumstances,  when  attacks  were  made  upon  her 
character  as  well  as  upon  her  religious  principles,  would  have 
been  an  implied  confession,  either  that  her  conduct  had  been 
wrong,  or  that  her  principles  were  untenable. 

This,  however,  was  the  first  mode  of  attack.  And  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee,  if  this  should  fail,  that  others  would  be  re- 
sorted to.  ladeed,  it  was  already  understood  as  a  part  of  the 
process  in  operation  against  her,  that  La  Mothe  should  take  the 
place  of  La  Combe. 

"  La  Mothe,"  she  says,  "  insisted  on  my  taking  himself  for  my 
Spiritual  Director ;  a  proposition  to  which  I  could  not  possibly 
assent.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  decried  me  wherever  he  went ; 
and  wrote  to  others,  who  were  associated  with  him,  to  do  the 
same.  These  persons,  to  aid  him  in  his  plans,  wrote  to  me  very 
abusive  letters ;  and  particularly  insisted,  that  if  I  did  not  place 
myself  under  his  direction  in  the  manner  he  proposed,  I  could 
not  fail  to  be  ruined. 

"  These  letters  I  have  still  by  me.  One  Father,  a  member  of 
the  order  of  the  Barnabites,  whose  dispositions  were  not  wholly  un- 
favourable, advised  me  to  take  the  proposed  course,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  best  which  could  be  done,  and  to  make  a  virtae 
of  necessity.  Others  advised  me  to  put  myself  under  his  direc- 
tion in  pretence  merely  ;  a  course  entirely  abhorrent  to  my  feel- 
ings, for  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  disguise  or  deceit  But 
without  yielding  to  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I  felt  determined, 
whatever  might  be  thought  or  said,  not  to  hazard  my  liberty  or 
peace  by  assenting  to  any  such  plan. 

^^  Amid  the  various  trials  and  temptations  to  which  I  was  ex- 
posed, I  bore  everything  with  the  greatest  tranquillity,  without 
taking  any  care  to  justify  or  defend  myself.  Having  faith  in 
God,  I  left  it  with  him  to  order  everything  as  he  should  see 
best  in  regard  to  me.  And  in  taking  this  course.  He  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  increase  the  peace  of  my  soul,  while  every  one 
seemed  to  cry  out  against  me,  and  to  look  upon  me  as  an  in- 
famous creature,  except  those  few  who  knew  me  well  by  a  near 
union  of  spirit.     As  I  was  once  seated  in  a  place  of  worship,  I 
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heard  some  persons  behind  exclaim  against  me,  and  even 
some  priests  say, '  It  was  necessary  to  cast  me  out  of  the  Church/ 
At  this  trying  time  I  left  myself  to  God  without  any  reserve ; 
being  entirely  ready  to  endure  the  most  rigorous  pains  and  tor- 
tures, if  such  were  His  will.  And  this  was  so  much  the  case, 
that  I  did  not  look  to  earthly  friendships  or  earthly  wisdom  for 
support.  I  chose  to  owe  everything  to  God,  without  any  depen- 
dence for  help  on  any  creature.  I  would  not  have  it  said,  thoit 
any  hut  God  had  made  Abraham  rich,  (Gen.  xiv.  23.)  To  lose 
all  for  Him  is  my  best  gain ;  and  to  gain  all  without  Him  would 
be  my  worst  loss." 

During  all  this  time,  witnessing  the  excitement  and  opposition 
which  existed,  and  the  severe  treatment  which  La  Combe  had 
experienced,  she  calmly  but  unremittingly  laboured  in  the  good 
cause  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself  She  did  this,  foresee- 
ing, beyond  any  question,  that,  in  pursuing  this  course,  she  must 
herself  soon  experience  the  same  severity.  The  outcry  against 
her  was  general.  There  was  no  end  to  what  was  said  of  her 
novelties  and  heresies,  followed  up  by  attacks,  as  ungenerous  as 
they  were  unfounded,  against  her  private  character.  But  not- 
withstanding this  unfavourable  state  of  things,  "  God,"  she  says, 
"  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  rmto  gain  mwiy  sotda  to  Himself. 
He  was  pleased  to  regard  me  in  great  kindness.  In  the  poverty 
and  weakness  of  His  poor  handmaid,  He  gave  me  spiritual  riches. 
The  more  persecution  raged  against  me,  the  more  attentively 
was  the  word  of  the  Lord  listened  to,  and  the  greater  number 
of  spiritual  children  were  given  me." 

Some  of  these  persons,  who  naturally  sympathized  with  her, 
and  did  what  they  could  in  her  behalf,  were  involved,  more  or 
less,  in  the  trials  she  endured.  A  number  were  banished  from 
the  city,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  having  attended  religious 
conferences  at  her  house  or  in  company  with  her.  One  was 
banished,  she  states,  against  whom  nothing  further  was  alleged 
than  his  having  made  the  remark,  that  her  little  book,  meaning 
probably  her  book  on  Prayer,  was  a  good  one. 

Under  these  circumstances,  she  met  one  day,  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  Paris,  her  half-brother,  La  Mothe,  whose  agency  in 
these  transactions  had  been  conspicuous,  though  partially  con- 
cealed in  regard  to  herself  under  the  garb  of  friendship.     ^'  My 
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siflter,"  he  said,  "  the  time  has  come.  It  is  necessaiy  for  you  to 
decide  to  flee  from  the  city.  There  are  allegations  against  you 
of  such  a  nature,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  other  course.  You 
are  even  charged  with  high  crimes." 

Knowing  as  she  did  that  the  malevolence  of  her  enemies 
would  carry  them  to  any  extent,  but  conscious  of  her  innocence, 
she  replied,  "  If  I  am  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  are  alleged,  I 
cannot  be  too  severely  punished.  Ijet  punishment  come.  I 
cannot  flee,  I  cannot  go  out  of  the  way.  There  are  abundant 
reasons  why  I  should  remain  where  I  am.  I  have  made  an 
open  profession  of  dedicating  myself  to  the  Lord,  to  be  His  enr- 
Hrdy.  If  I  have  done  things  offensive  to  God,  whom  I  would 
wish  to  love,  and  whom  I  would  wish  to  cause  to  be  loved  by 
the  whole  world  even  at  the  expense  of  my  life^  I  ought  by  my 
punishment  to  be  made  an  example  to  the  world.  I  am  inno- 
cent ;  and  shall  not  prejudice  my  claims  to  innocence  by  betak- 
ing to  flight." 

La  Mothe,  who  probably  did  not  anticipate  so  much  resolution 
of  purpose,  was  angry,  and  turned  away  from  her  with  violent 
threats.  As  her  enemies  had  failed  to  banish  her  by  artifice^ 
the  matter  was  left  to  take  the  usual  course.  The  charges 
against  her  morals,  which  were  fabrications  without  the  slightest 
foundation,  were  given  up ;  her  high  purity  and  integrity  of 
character  were  recognised ;  but  the  excellence  of  her  character 
did  not  remedy  or  mitigate  the  fact  of  her  heresy.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seemed  to  render  it  the  more  dangerous.  Accordingly 
her  case,  on  the  grounds  of  heretical  teaching  and  doctrine, 
came  before  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  Archbishop  was 
clear  and  prompt  in  condemning  her,  and  some  time  afterwards 
published  an  Ordinance  and  Pastoral  Instructions  to  that  effect; 
but  he  had  not  authority,  without  the  king  s  order,  to  imprison 
her. 

He  accordingly  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  king  an  or- 
der to  secure  her  person."  The  charges,  as  they  were  laid  before 
the  king,  were  these : — That  she  maintained  heretical  opinions; 
— That,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  these  opinions,  she  held 
private  religious  assemblies,  contrary  to  the  practice  and  rules 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ; — That  she  had  published  a  dangerous 
lKX)k,  containing  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  the  Spiritual 
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Guide  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  which  had  been  condemned  by  a 
Papal  decree  ; — And  that  she  kept  up  a  written  correspondence 
with  Molinos,  who  was  now  imprisoned  at  Borne.  It  was  con- 
tended, (such  being  the  character  of  her  opiaions,  of  her  efforts, 
and  of  the  personal  relations  she  sustained,)  that  it  was  not 
enough  merely  to  stop  the  circulation  of  her  writings  by  an 
ecclesiastical  interdiction,  but  was  necessary  also  to  restrict  her 
person,  and  to  imprison  her. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  position  of  the  mind  of  Louis. 
Tired  of  heresy  within  his  dominions,  he  had  already  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantz,  and  had  sent  his  dragoons  to  the  various  parts 
of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  and  dispersing  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  Protestants.  Not  satisfied  with 
purging  France  from  heresies,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  that 
it  would  be  for  his  glory,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  Italy.  It  was  with  this  feeling  that  he  had 
employed  the  influence  of  France,  in  the  person  of  the  French 
ambassador,  to  hasten  and  secure  the  condemnation  of  Molinoa 

The  Pope,  Innocent  XI.,  looking  upon  Molinos  as  a  truly 
humble  and  pious  man,  whatever  might  be  the  errors  of  his 
opinions,  was  averse  to  taking  extreme  measures.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  King  of  France  decided  the  Pope  to  take  the 
course  which  he  did.  And  accordingly  the  accusers  of  Madame 
Guyon  knew  how  easy  it  would  be  to  excite  the  suspicions  and 
the  indignation  of  Louis,  by  connecting  the  doctrines  which  she 
advocated  with  those  of  Molinos.  Indeed,  although  she  had 
never  seen  Molinos,  and  still  less  had  ever  corresponded  with 
him,  as  had  been  alleged,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  denied, 
that  there  was  a  similarity  in  their  religious  views.  The  real 
objection  against  both  was,  that  their  doctrines,  involving,  as 
they  did,  a  reliance  upon  faith  in  Christ  alone  as  the  true  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  life  in  all  its  extent,  tended  to  subvert 
some  of  the  received  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church. 

Her  accusers  laid  before  Louis  a  letter,  bearing  the  signature 
of  Madame  Guyon,  which  contained  the  following  passage.  It 
was  a  forged  letter ;  but  the  king  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  at 
the  time.     The  passage  was  this : — 

'^  I  have  great  designs  in  hand.     But  since  the  imprisonment 
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of  Father  La  Combe,  I  am  not  without  fears  that  my  plans  may 
prove  abortive.  I  am  closely  watched ;  and  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution, I  have  left  off  holding  religious  meetings  at  my  own 
house ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  hold  them  in  other  streets  and 
houses." 

This  letter,  in  which  Louis  thought  he  saw  the  germs  of 
another  Protestantism  springing  up  in  his  own  city  and  under 
his  own  eye,  seems  to  have  brought  him  to  a  decision.  And 
accordingly,  without  further  deliberation,  he  issued  the  requisite 
lettre  de  cachet,  or  sealed  order ;  and  Madame  Guyon,  although 
she  was  but  partially  recovered  from  a  severe  sickness,  was  con- 
fined as  a  prisoner  in  the  Convent  of  St  Marie,  in  the  suburb 
of  St  Antoine.  This  took  place  on  the  29th  of  January  1688, 
little  more  than  three  months  after  the  imprisonment  of  La 
Combe. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  sudden  change  in  her  situa- 
tion occurred  without  any  interest  felt  or  any  effort  made  in  her 
behalf.  A  number  of  persons,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
standing  in  society,  were  banished,  in  consequence  of  their  sym- 
pathy in  her  views  and  in  her  trials.  One  of  these  was  M. 
Bureau,  who  had  visited  her  house  a  number  of  times  with  the 
Abbe  de  Gkiumont  But  under  a  government,  constituted  as  that 
of  France,  there  was  but  little  security  for  truth  and  justice, 
when  powerful  influences  were  arrayed  against  them.  The  mea- 
sures against  her  were  taken  with  so  much  skill  and  promptness, 
that  they  entirely  baffled  all  the  favourable  dispositions  of  those 
who  were  ready  and  willing  to  aid  her. 

"  On  the  29th  of  January  1688,"  she  says,  "  I  went  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Marie.  This  convent  was  selected,  because  the 
Mother  Superior  was  known  to  be  particularly  zealous  in  the 
execution  of  the  king's  orders.  I  received  the  summons  which 
required  me  to  go  thither,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  A  number 
of  hours  were  allowed  me,  before  I  left  my  house,  in  which  I 
received  the  calls  and  sympathy  of  many  friends.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  convent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  I  learnt  that 
I  must  be  shut  up  alone  in  a  small  chamber  which  served  as  my 
prison ;  and  though  I  was  feeble,  I  was  not  allowed  a  maid  to 
render  me  assistance.  The  residents  of  the  convent  were  pre- 
possessed with  such  frightful  statements  in  relation  to  me,  that 
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they  looked  upon  me,  as  I  appeared  among  them,  with  a  sort  of 
horror.  Those  who  were  the  agents  in  these  transactions  selected 
for  my  jailor  a  nun,  who  they  supposed,  from  the  severity  of  her 
character,  would  treat  me  with  the  greatest  rigour.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  result  verified  their  anticipations. 

^^  She  not  only  regarded  me  as  a  heretic,  which  my  enemies 
knew  was  enough  to  ensure  her  ill  will,  but  obviously  looked 
upon  me  as  an  enthusiast,  a  hjrpocrite,  and  one  disordered  in 
mind.  Gkxi  alone  knows  what  she  made  me  suffer.  As  she 
sought  to  surprise  me  in  my  words,  I  was  very  careful  in  all  my 
expressions ;  but  the  more  careful  I  was,  the  worse  it  was  with 
me.  I  made  more  slips,  and  gave  her  more  advantages  over  me, 
in  consequence  of  my  care,  besides  the  anxiety  which  was  neces- 
sarily occasioned  in  my  own  mind  by  it.  I  then  left  myself  as 
I  was,  and  resolved,  though  this  woman  should  bring  me  to  the 
scaffold,  by  the  false  reports  which  she  was  continually  carrying 
to  the  Prioress  or  Mother  Superior,  that  I  would  simply  resign 
myself  to  my  lot.  And  thus  I  entered  into  my  former  peaceful 
condition." 

Her  fitmily,  which  she  had  once  more  collected  around  her, 
was  again  broken  up.  Amid  various  trials  and  labours,  she  had 
one  consolation,  which  she  valued  much ; — it  was  the  society  of 
her  little  daughter.  This  daughter,  who  was  now  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  her  age,  had  been  her  constant  companion.  Wherever 
she  had  travelled,  and  wherever  she  had  taken  up  her  abode,  on 
the  Seine  and  on  the  Leman  Lake,  at  6ex,  at  Thonon,  and  at 
Grenoble,  she  had  listened  to  her  young  voice,  and  found  a  mo- 
ther's hopes  and  joys  some  compensation  for  the  sorrows  she  was 
not  permitted  to  escape.  She  naturally  expected  to  be  separated 
from  the  other  members  of  her  family ;  but  she  was  desirous  that 
her  daughter  might  remain  with  her.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose 
that,  in  doing  this,  she  regarded  her  daughter's  happiness  less 
than  her  own  convenience.  There  were  special  reasons  why  her 
daughter  should  not  be  taken  from  her.  And  besides,  she  knew 
how  strongly  the  child's  affections  were  bound  to  herself,  and 
that  a  palace  would  be  far  less  acceptable  to  her  and  far  less 
dear  than  her  mother's  prison. 

"  I  thought,"  she  says,  "  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jects of  my  imprisonment,  to  permit  my  daughter  to  be  left  with 
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her  saffering  body.  It  did  not  follow,  because  she  was  a  prisoner, 
that  she  was  idle.  La  Combe,  before  he  had  ceased  to  be  her 
Spiritual  Director,  had  imposed  on  her  the  duty  of  putting  in 
writing  the  incidents  of  her  life.  She  had  probably  made  a  be- 
ginning before  this  time,  but  she  now  began  this  work  in  earnest 

It  was  not  her  expectation  that  this  work  would  be  published. 
La  Combe  had  required  her  to  be  very  particular ;  and  not 
supposing  it  would  be  seen  by  many  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
personal  friends,  she  was  more  minute  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  necessary. 

Writing,  too,  almost  solely  from  memory,  and  under  great 
disadvantages,  there  is  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  arrangement^ 
besides  frequent  repetitions,  and  it  is  therefore  less  valuable  con- 
sidered in  itself,  tlian  as  furnishing  materials  for  others. 

When  she  first  received  notice  that  she  was  to  be  shut  up,  no 
sorrow  or  misgiving  entered  her  heart.  On  the  contrary,  Gtod 
was  pleased  to  give  her  not  only  entire  resignation,  but  a  tri- 
umphant and  joyful  peace  ;  so  much  so  that  it  shone  on  her 
countenance,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  person  who  brought 
the  king's  order,  and  also  of  her  friends  who  were  with  her. 
The  same  delightful  peace  continued  after  her  imprisonment 

The  doctrines  of  Sanctification,  to  which  she  was  so  much 
attached,  involved  principles  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
such  a  situation.  They  strike  at  the  root  of  all  earthly  desire, 
as  they  do  of  all  earthly  support  They  annihilate  times  and 
places,  prosperities  and  adversities,  friendships  and  enmities,  by 
making  them  all  equal  in  the  will  of  Grod.  They  take  away  the 
differences  of  things  which  are  external,  making  the  crooked 
straight  and  the  rough  plain,  by  a  power  flowing  from  the  unity 
and  permanency  within.  So  that  to  Joseph  the  prison  and  the 
throne  are  the  same,  to  Daniel  the  lion's  den  and  the  monarch's 
palace  are  the  same,  because  they  have  that  in  their  believing 
and  sanctified  hearts,  which  subjects  the  oj^tward  to  the  inward, 
and  because  the  inward  has  become  incorporated  by  faith  in 
that  Eternal  Will,  in  which  all  things  have  their  origin  and 
their  end. 

Her  captivity  was  intended  to  be  very  strict ;  but  still  persons 
were  allowed  to  see  her  from  time  to  tiraa  And  few  visited  her 
without  being  religiously  impressed  by  her  appearance  and  her 
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conversatioD.  Many  of  her  poems  also  were  written  during  her 
confinement  in  this  prison  ;  and  probably  no  period  of  her  life 
was  really  more  useful  than  this. 

The  following  letter,  which  illustrates  the  nature  of  her  efforts 
by  means  of  written  correspondence,  when  she  was  not  permitted 
to  labour  in  any  other  way;  was  addressed  to  one  of  these  ladies. 

"  Madame, — I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  witness  the  manifestations  of  God's  mercy  towards  you, 
and  to  see  the  progress  of  your  soul  in  religion.  It  is  my  prayer, 
that  God  may  bring  to  a  completion  the  work  which  He  has 
begun  within  you.  No  doubt  He  will,  if  you  continue  faithful. 
Oh,  the  unspeakable  happiness,  Madame,  of  belonging  to  Jesus 
Christ !  This  is  the  true  balm,  which  sweetens  the  pains  and 
sorrows  that  are  inseparable  from  the  present  life. 

"...  You  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  in  the  first  place,  that 
you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  inward 
experience,  to  practise  silent  prayer  for  a  long  time  together. 
...  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  combine  ejaculatory  prayer 
with  silent  prayer.  Let  such  ejaculations  as  the  following ; — 
0  my  Oodj  let  me  be  wholly  thine  ! — Let  me  love  thee  purely 
for  thyself y  for  thou  art  infinitely  lovely! — 0  my  Ood,  be 
thou  my  aU!  Let  everything  else  be  as  nothing  to  me;  and 
other  short  ejaculations  like  these  be  offered  up  from  the  heart. 
But  I  think,  that  such  ejaculations  should  be  separated  from 
each  othe»,  and  intervened,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  by  short  inter- 
vals of  silence.  .  .  .  And  in  this  way  you  will  be  gradually 
forming  and  strengthening  the  important  habit  of  silent  prayer. 

"And  this  su^ests  another  practical  remark.  When  you 
are  reading  on  religious  subjects,  you  would  do  well  to  stop  now 
and  then  for  a  few  moments,  and  betake  yourself  to  meditation 
and  prayer  in  silence  ;  especially  when  any  portion  of  what  you 
read  touches  and  affects  you.  The  object  of  this  is  to  let  the 
reading  have  its  appropriate  effect.  Such  reading  will  be  very 
likely  to  edify  and  nourish  the  soul.  The  soul  needs  nourish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  body.  Its  religious  state,  without  something 
which  is  appropriate  to  its  support,  withers  and  decays. 

"  Do  not  resort  to  austerities  or  self-inflicted  mortifications. 
They  may  do  for  others,  but  not  for  you.  Your  feeble  health 
does  not  allow  of  it.    If  it  were  otherwise,  if  you  had  a  strong 
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and  sound  body,  and  especially, — which  is  the  great  point  in 
connexion  with  physical  mortifications,  if  you  sufiered  yourself 
to  be  ruled  by  your  appetites,  I  should  probably  give  different 
advice.  A  system  of  abstinence  and  of  physical  repression  could 
hardly  fail,  in  that  case,  to  be  beneficial. 

"  But  there  is  another  mortification,  Madame,  which  I  must 
earnestly  recommend.     Mortify  whatever  remains  of  your  cor- 
rupt affections  and  your  disorderly  wilL     Mortify  your  peculiar 
tastes,  your  propensities,  your  inclinations.    Among  other  things, 
learn  to  suffer  with  patience  and  resignation  those  frequent  and 
severe  pains,  which  God  sees  fit  to  impose  upon  you.     Learn 
also,  from  the  motive  of  love  to  God,  to  suffer  all  that  may 
happen  of  contradiction,  ill  manners,  or  negligence  in  those  who 
serve  you.     In  a  word,  mortify  yourself  by  bearing  at  all  times, 
in  a  Christian  temper,  whatever  thwarts  the  natural  life,  what- 
ever is  displeasing  and  troublesome  to  the  natural  sensibilities ; 
and  thus  place  yourself  in  union  and  fellowship  with  the  suffer- 
ings of.  Christ.     By  taking  these  bitter  remedies,  you  will  honour 
the  Cross.    And  especially  if  you  mortify  yourself  and  die,  in 
your  inward  experience,  to  everything  which  is  remarkable  and 
showy.     Learn  the  great  lesson  of  becoming  a  little  one,  of 
becoming  nothing.     He  does  well,  who,  in  fasting  from  other 
things  which  the  appetites  improperly  crave,  lives  upon  mere 
bread  and  water ;  but  he  does  better,  who,  in  fasting  fix)m  his 
own  desires  and  his  own  will,  lives  upon  Grod's  will  alone.     This 
is  what  St  Paul  calls  the  circumcision  of  the  heart. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  receive  the  Eucharist  as  often  as  you 
conveniently  can.  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  presented  to  us  in  tiiat 
ordinance,  is  the  bread  of  life,  which  nourishes  and  quickens 
our  souls.  I  shall  not  fail  to  remember  you,  when  I  am  wor- 
shipping before  Him ;  greatly  desiring  as  I  do,  that  He  may 
set  up  His  kingdom  in  your  heart,  and  may  reign  and  rule  in 

you.  J.  M.  B.  DB  LA  MOTHE  QUYON." 

The  monotony  of  her  prison  was  varied  by  a  number  of  inci- 
dents. She  had  been  in  prison  a  short  time,  when  she  was 
visited  by  Monsieur  Charon,  a  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  Monsieur  Pirot,  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  came 
with  authority  to  subject  her  to  a  formal  examination,  upon  the 
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results  of  which  it  seemed  probable,  that  the  continuance  of  her 
imprisonment  would  depend.  With  this  object,  although  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  examinations  had  secret  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  La  Combe,  as  well  as  to  herself,  they  repeated 
their  visit  four  different  times.  We  have  the  substance  of  what 
occurred  at  these  interviews  as  follows : — 

^^  Judge. — Is  it  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  when  you  went 
from  France  to  Savoy,  you  went  with  Father  La  Combe,  and 
that  you  went  with  him  as  an  associate  and  follower  ? 

"  Madame  Guyon, — To  this  interrogation  I  reply,  that,  when 
I  left  France,  La  Combe  was  not  in  France,  and  had  not  been 
there  for  about  ten  years ;  and  therefore  to  have  gone  with  him 
either  as  an  associate,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  would  have  been 
an  impossibility. 

^^  Judge, — Was  La  Combe  instrumental  in  teaching  you  the 
doctrines  of  the  inward  life  ? 

"  Madame  Guyon, — In  the  principles  of  religion,  in  their  ex- 
perimental form,  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  taught  in  child- 
hood, and  in  early  youth.  I  was  not  taught  them  by  Father 
La  Combe.  I  first  knew  La  Combe  in  the  year  1671,  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  long  before  I  went  to  Savoy.  He 
called  at  my  house  at  that  time,  being  introduced  to  me  by  my 
half-brother,  Father  La  Mothe. 

"  Judge. — Had  not  La  Combe  some  participation  in  the 
authorship  of  the  little  book,  entitled  the  Short  and  Easy  Method 
of  Prayer  ? 

"  Madame  Guyon, — He  had  not.  I  wrote  it  in  the  city  of 
Grenoble.  La  Combe  was  not  there  at  the  time.  When  I 
wrote  it,  I  had  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  printed.  One 
of  my  friends,  a  counsellor  of  Grenoble,  came  into  my  room, 
and,  seeing  it  on  my  table,  examined  it.  Being  pleased  with 
it,  and  thinking  it  would  be  useful,  he  asked  my  consent  to  its 
being  published.  I  consented  ;  and  also,  at  his  suggestion, 
wrote  a  Preface  to  it,  and  divided  it  into  chaptera 

"  Judge. — Are  we  not  to  understand  you  in  that  book  as  dis- 
countenancing the  use  of  the  prescribed  prayers  of  the  Church, 
and  even  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ? 

"  Madame  Guyon. — So  far  from  discountenancing  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  it  will  be  seen,  on  consulting  the  book,  that 

0 
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I  have  explained  the  manner  of  using  or  repeating  that  prayer 
to  the  best  effect.  It  is  true,  that  I  have  discountenanced  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  all  other  prescribed  prayers,  as 
a  mere  mcUter  of  form^  but  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  not  the 
mere  repetition  of  prayers  which  renders  us  acceptable  to  Gk)d, 
but  the  possession  of  those  dispositions  of  heart,  which  the  forms 
of  prayer  are  intended  to  express. 

*'^  Jvdge. — I  have  before  me  a  letter,  addressed  to  Father 
Francis,  of  the  Order  of  Minims,  in  which  you  express  your 
determination  to  hold  religious  meetings  or  conferences;  and 
that  finding  it  dangerous,  since  La  Combe's  imprisonment^  to 
hold  them  at  your  own  house,  you  will  hold  them  in  other  streets 
and  houses,  but  in  a  private  manner. 

^^  Madame  Ouyon. — What  I  have  done,  is  probably  wdl 
known.  What  I  intend  to  do,  is  necessarily  lodged  in  the 
bosom  of  Him  whose  will  is  my  only  law.  But  as  for  that 
letter,  it  is  a  forgery. 

"  Judge, — ^The  letter  must  have  been  written  by  some  one. 
By  whom  was  it  written  ?  And  what  reason  have  you  to  think 
that  it  is  a  forgery  ? 

^^  Madame  Guyon, — I  cannot  speak  of  its  authorship  with 
certainty ;  but  I  have  my  opinions.  It  is  the  same  which  was 
laid  before  our  king  Louis,  and  had  its  effect  in  my  imprison- 
ment. I  suppose  it  was  written  by  the  scrivener  Gautier,  whose 
agency  in  these  transactions  is  not  unknown  to  me.  It  is  not 
in  my  hand- writing,  as  can  be  easily  shewn.  Besides,  it  is 
addressed  to  Father  Francis,  as  being  in  Paris.  But  it  is  known, 
and  can  be  proved,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  Paris,  but 
in  the  city  of  Amiens ;  and  that  he  left  Paris  for  Amiens  on 
the  Ist  of  September.  The  letter  is  dated,  you  will  perceive, 
on  the  30th  of  October.  The  gentleman  who  has  the  cbaige  of 
the  education  of  my  sons  will  aid  me  in  obtaining  proof  on  these 
points,  if  you  wish  it. 

"  Judge, — I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  your  opinions,  those 
which  are  expressed  in  your  writings,  and  those  which  are  ut- 
tered on  other  occasions,  are  regarded  as  heretical.  I  will  not  go 
into  particulars.  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  what  has  been  said, 
either  by  quotations  or  by  facts,  but  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  hay  on  this  charge,  made  in  this  general  way. 
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"  Madame  Guyon. — To  declare  me  a  heretic,  does  not  make 
me  one.  I  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
brought  up  in  its  principles,  which  I  still  love.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  learning ; 
that  I  am  not  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
I  have  sometimes  uttered  expressions,  which  require  theological 
emendation ;  and  so  far  I  readily  submit  myself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  those  who  have  the  proper  authority.  I  am  ready  to 
give  my  life  for  the  Church.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  a 
Catholic  in  the  substance  and  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  the 
form  and  letter.  The  Catholic  Church  never  intended,  that  her 
children  should  remain  dead  in  her  forms ;  but  that  her  forms 
should  be  the  expression  of  the  life  within  them,  received  through 
faith  in  Christ.  You  will  excuse  me  for  saying  further,  that,  in 
doing  what  I  have  done,  I  had  no  expectation  or  desire  of  form- 
ing a  separate  party.  But  I  wished  to  see  the  great  principles  of 
the  inward  life  revived.  It  did  not  occur  to  me,  that  I  was  to  be 
r^arded  as  a  heretic  and  separatist ;  but  I  thought  I  might  be 
permitted,  in  the  sphere  which  Providence  had  assigned  me,  to 
labour  for  the  revival  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul.  It  was 
my  design  to  aid  souls,  and  not  to  injure  them. 

"  Judge, — I  understand,  that,  besides  your  Short  Method  of 
Prayer,  you  have  written  commentaries  on  the  Scripturea  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  them,  and  have  .the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them. 

"  Madame  Chiyon. — I  acknowledge  that  I  have  written  such 
remarks  or  commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  are  not  here.  I  left  them  in  the  care  of  a  person,  whom 
I  do  not  wish  to  mention  at  present.  When  I  am  freed  from 
my  imprisonment,  I  will  obtain  them,  and  place  them  in  your 
hands." 

Such  was  the  substance,  and  for  the  most  part  the  precise 
terms,  of  these  examinations,  so  far  as  they  are  briefly  given  by 
Madame  Guyon.  They  were  probably  designed  in  part,  to 
obtain  something  more  decisive  and  satisfactory  against  La 
Combe,  whose  imprisonment  was  for  life.  They  were  intended 
to  have  a  bearing  also,  in  some  way  or  other,  upon  the  prisoner 
herself.  Monsieur  Charon,  who  felt  his  official  responsibility, 
retired  in  silence.     The  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  position 
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perhaps  allowed  a  little  more  freedom,  dropped  a  word  favour- 
able to  Madame  Guyon.  Regarding  it  as  God's  will,  that  her 
imprisonment  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  the  development 
of  human  weakness  and  passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Christian  graces  which  God  had  given  her  on  the  other,  she 
found  in  this  view  of  her  situation  a  d^ree  of  support  and  con- 
solation, which  made  even  her  prison  a  happy  place. 

There  were  alternations  of  feeling  undoubtedly.  Sometimes 
darkness  and  sorrow  settled  in  what  may  be  teimed  the  outside 
of  her  system,  in  her  shattered  nerves  and  bleeding  sensibilities; 
but  faith  unchangeable,  which  always  brings  God  to  those  who 
have  it,  made  light  and  joy  in  the  centre.  When  none  came  to 
see  her  with  whom  she  might  converse,  she  wrote ;  when  tiled 
of  writing  the  incidents  of  her  life,  she  corresponded  with  h^ 
absent  friends  ;  when  opportunities  for  doing  good  in  this  man- 
ner did  not  present  themselves,  she  solaced  the  hours  of  depri- 
vation and  solitude  by  writing  poems.  It  is  to  this  period,  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  little  poem,  beginning,  8i 
c'est  un  crime  que  daimer.  The  sentiment  of  this  poem,  which 
breathes  a  pleasing  spirit  of  religious  affection,  may  be  found  io 
the  following  stanzas, — 

LOVE  CONSTITUTES  MY  CRIME. 

Love  coiiHtitutcs  iiiy  crime  ; 

For  this  they  keep  luc  here, 
InipiiMOiied  thus  so  long  a  titno 

For  Hiin  1  hold  80  dear  ; 
And  yet  I  am,  as  when  I  came, 
•  1'he  Rubject  of  this  holy  flame. 

Ifow  can  1  better  grow ! 

I  low  from  my  own  heart  fly  I 
ThoMc  who  imprison  me  should  know 

True  love  can  never  die. 
Yea,  tread  and  crush  it  with  disdain, 
v\nd  it  will  live  and  bum  again. 

An<l  auj  1  then  to  blame? 

He's  always  in  my  sight ; 
And  having  once  inspired  the  flame, 

He  always  keeps  it  bright. 
For  this  they  smite  me  and  repro>r, 
Becaufcc  I  cannot  cca.^«  to  love. 
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What  power  shall  dim  its  ray, 

Dropp'd  burning  from  above  ! 
Eternal  life  shall  ne'er  decay  ; 

God  is  the  life  of  love. 
And  when  its  source  of  life  is  o'er, 
And  only  then,  'twill  shine  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Her  views  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  her  imprisonment — Her  spirit  of  inward 
peace  and  triumph — Inward  trials — Spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  her  enemies — 
Attempts  made  to  involve  her  daughter  in  a  marriage  arrangement — The  King 
&voarable  to  the  plan,  but  requires  Madame  Quyon's  consent — The  subject  pro- 
posed to  her  with  the  view  of  obtaining  her  consent  by  M.  Charon — Her  reply — 
Unfkvourable  state  of  things — Writes  to  P^re  La  Chaise — Sickness — Renewed 
trials — Remarks  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost — A  Poem. 

"  The  Prioress  of  the  Convent/'  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  asked 
the  ecclesiastical  jndge,  who  had  put  to  me  the  questions  of  exa- 
mination, how  the  afiair  stood.  He  signified,  that  things  were 
in  a  favourable  way,  and  that  I  should  be  discharged  at  an  early 
period.  And  this  became  the  common  opinion  in  relation  to  it. 
But  as  for  myself,  I  had  a  presentiment  to  the  contrary.  But 
this  did  not  depress  me.  My  mind  was  free.  The  confinement 
of  my  body  made  me  relish  my  mental  liberty  the  better.  The 
satisfaction  and  even  joy,  which  I  had  in  being  a  prisoner  and 
in  sufiering  for  Christ,  were  inexpressible. 

"  The  19th  of  March,  in  particular,  was  a  memorable  day. 
On  that  day  the  Nun  who  acted  as  my  jailer,  granted  me  the 
liberty,  as  a  special  favour,  of  going  into  the  garden  attached  to 
the  Convent.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  garden  was  a  little  Ora- 
tory or  place  of  prayer,  which  was  the  more  calculated  to  favour 
devotional  feelings  by  having  a  cross  planted  in  it,  with  a  carved 
image  of  the  dying  Saviour  suspended  upon  it.  It  was  there, 
as  I  was  alone  in  acts  of  worship,  that  God  was  with  me,  and 
blessed  me  much.  During  the  whole  of  that  day,  my  mind 
had  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth  in  it.  Language  cannot  ex- 
press it." 

On  the  25th  of  March,  she  records  the  existence  of  a  von' 
different  state  of  mind,  but  perhaps  a  state  not  less  profitable. 
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God  was  pleased  on  that  day,  and  for  a  number  of  days  follow- 
ing, to  leave  her  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution  and  depression. 
Her  lonely  situation,  her  separation  from  her  daughter,  the  op- 
position she  had  met  with,  the  apparent  defeat  of  her  plans  and 
anticipations  for  the  good  of  souls,  could  not  fail  to  be  present 
to  her  thoughts.  The  pains  which  she  thus  endured  were  pro- 
bably enhanced  by  her  physical  suflFerings,  from  which,  although 
we  have  said  but  little  respecting  them,  she  was  not  often  exempt 
for  a  long  time  together.  These  suggestions  and  influences  were 
permitted  to  gather  around  her  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fiirnish  occasion  for  temptations  severe  and  heavy.  God  saw  fit, 
in  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  Satan  should  try  her  once 
more.  All  human  and  all  heavenly  support,  so  far  as  it  was 
perceptible  and  consolatory,  was  for  some  days  taken  away.  She 
was  in  the  greatest  sorrow  of  spirit.  But  she  believed  and  was 
triumphant.  Satan  fled  discomfited ;  and  the  calm  peace  and 
joy  of  her  mind  returned. 

"  I  had  not  any  feeling  of  resentment,"  she  says,  "  against 
my  persecutors.  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  sorrows  which  they 
occasioned  me,  nor  ignorant,  as  I  think,  of  the  spirit  by  which 
they  were  actuated  ;  but  I  had  no  other  feelings  towards  them, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  than  those  of  forbearance  and  kindness. 
The  reflection,  that  they  did  only  what  God  permitted  them  to 
do,  which  enabled  me  always  to  keep  God  in  sight,  supported 
me  much  When  we  suffer,  we  should  always  remember,  that 
God  inflicts  the  blow.  Wicked  men,  it  is  true,  are  not  unfre- 
qnently  His  instruments ;  and  the  fact  of  their  instrumentality 
does  not  diminish,  but  simply  develops  their  wickedness.  But 
when  we  are  so  mentally  disposed,  that  we  love  the  strokes  we 
suffer,  regarding  them  as  coming  from  Gt>d,  and  as  expressions 
of  what  He  sees  best  for  us,  we  are  then  in  the  proi>er  state  to 
look  forgivingly  and  kindly  upon  the  subordinate  instrument 
which  He  permits  to  smite  us." 

She  was  not  even  permitted  to  know,  for  a  considerable  time, 
where  her  daughter  was  placed.  Her  feelings,  therefore,  were 
greatly  tried,  when  she  learned,  after  some  time,  that  interested 
individuals  (it  is  probable  that  her  relative  La  Mothe  was  one 
of  them)  had  got  possession  of  her  daughter's  person,  and  were 
endeavouring  to  induce  her,  left  as  she  was  without  the  aid 
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and  advice  of  a  mother,  to  pledge  herself  thus  early  in  life  to  a 
marriage.  In  the  disposition  and  settlement  of  her  father's 
estate,  a  considerable  amount  of  property  had  been  settled  upon 
this  child.  The  hope  of  getting  possession  of  this  property  was 
one  of  the  motives  in  this  ungenerous  movement. 

This  beloved  daughter  was  the  child  of  Madame  Guyon's  reli- 
gious,  still  more  than  of  her  natural  expectations  and  hopes. 
Much  had  she  laboured  and  prayed  for  the  renovation  and 
spiritual  perfection  of  her  nature.  Her  sorrow,  therefore,  and 
her  trial  of  mind,  must  have  been  greatly  increased,  when  she 
leame<1,  that  the  individual  who  was  thus  proposed  as  her 
daughter's  husband,  was  a  man  who  had  scarcely  a  tincture  of 
Christianity,  being  abandoned  both  in  his  principles  of  belief 
and  in  his  practical  morals. 

The  agents  in  this  transaction  carried  the  matter  before  the 
king,  who  fi*equently,  from  various  motives,  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  his  subjects.  He  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  proposed  betrothment  should  take  place. 
He  was  willing,  also,  that  his  desire  should  be  known,  and  should 
have  all  the  influence  which  would  naturally  result  from  it; 
but  he  had  so  much  remains  of  kingly  pride  as  to  insist,  that 
Madame  Guyon's  consent  must  first  be  obtained. 

The  king's  views  and  wishes  were  conveyed  to  Madame  Guyon 
through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Charon,  the  ecclesiastical 
judge,  with  whom  the  reader  already  has  some  acquaintance. 
A  number  of  persons  were  present  at  this  interview.  Among 
others  were  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  convent,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  acted  as  guardian  to  Madame  Guyon's  children. 
Charon  stated  to  her  the  arrangement  proposed ;  he  urged  the 
desirableness  of  it ;  he  communicated  the  wishes  of  the  king ; 
and  concluded  with  saying,  that,  if  she  would  consent  to  the 
betrothment  of  her  daughter  to  the  gentleman  proposed,  the 
Marquis  of  Chanvalon,  she  should  be  set  free  from  prison  within 
eight  days.  The  reply  of  Madame  Guyon  is  worthy  of  notice. 
'^  Qod  allows  suffering,  but  never  allows  wrong.  I  see  clearly 
that  it  is  His  will,  that  I  should  remain  in  prison,  and  endure 
the  pains  which  are  connected  with  it ;  and  I  am  entirely  con- 
tent that  it  should  be  so.  I  can  never  buy  my  liberty  at  the 
expense  of  sacrificing  my  daughter." 
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After  this,  things  looked  more  onfavourably.  Conversation^ 
which  had  predicted  her  speedy  release,  suddenly  assumed  a 
different  character.  "  I  was  now  told,"  she  says,  "  that  my  per- 
secutors had  the  upper  hand  ;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  king,  that  I  was  guilty  of 
everything  which  had  been  alleged  against  me.  And  hence  I 
naturally  thought  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner  all  (he  rest  of  my 
days"  And  it  is  obvious  that  she  had  some  grounds  for  this 
opinion.  The  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  very 
great  and  decisive  in  this  matter,  and  was  entirely  against  her. 
He  declared  openly,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her,  except  in 
the  renouncement  of  her  views,  and  in  repentance  for  the  course 
she  had  pursued.  If  she  would  confess  herself  wrong  and 
criminal,  and  make  retractions  and  confessions,  she  could  be 
freed ;  otherwise  not. 

In  this  state  of  things,  she  wrote  a  letter,  giving  some  account 
of  her  situation,  to  the  celebrated  P^re  La  Chaise,  confessor  and 
religious  adviser  of  the  king,  a  man  of  ability,  and  understood 
to  have  influence  with  his  royal  master.  She  took  this  course, 
not  because  she  herself  anticipated  favourable  results  from  it 
She  was  so  entirely  resigned  to  the  yoke  of  Grod,  whatever  it 
might  be,  that  she  felt  afraid  to  shake  it  off  by  means  of  any 
mere  human  instrumentality.  Some  of  her  friends  could  not 
understand  fully  this  entire  trust  in  Grod.  "  A  friend  of  mine,* 
she  says,  ^^  urged  me  to  write  to  Father  La  Chaise,  telling  me, 
that  I  ought  not  to  wait  for  GK)d  to  do  everything,  without  doing 
myself  what  was  proper.  Such  a  course  would  be  tempting 
God."  It  was  out  of  deference,  therefore,  to  others,  and  that 
she  might  not  appear  unduly  regardless  of  their  wishes,  that  she 
wrote  the  following  letter : — 

Letter  to  P^re  La  Chaise,  Confessor  to  Loris  XIV. 

"  Reverend  Father, — It  is  not  frequently  the  case,  that  1 
bring  my  troubles  before  others.  And  certain  I  am,  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  if  my  enemies  had  liuiited  their  attacks  to  the 
liberty  of  my  person  and  to  my  reputation,  I  should  have  re- 
mained in  silence.  But  they  have  not  only  shut  me  in  ])rison, 
and  attempted  to  bhiRt  my  honour,  but  they  have  insist^  that 
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I  have  failed  in  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  have  denounced  me  as  a  heretic. 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  Reverend  Father,  in  soliciting  your  kind- 
ness and  protection,  that  I  ask  nothing  which  shall  be  found 
inconsistent  with  justice  and  the  truth.  The  judge  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  has  been  in  my  prison  ;  and  has  examined 
the  statements  and  papers  which  were  laid  before  him  against 
me,  and  has  pronounced  them  false.  But  these  related  chiefly 
to  my  private  character.  In  regard  to  my  doctrines,  he  required 
some  explanations;  but  without  taking  the  responsibility  of 
pronouncing  them  heretical.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  rather 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  said.  I  offered  also  to  submit  to  his 
inspection  all  my  writings. 

"  Have  I  not  reason,  then,  to  think  that  it  is  something  be- 
sides my  alleged  want  of  Catholic  Orthodoxy,  which  keeps  me 
in  prison  ?  I  am  willing  to  submit  myself  to  a  disinterested 
tribimal ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  my  persecutors,  some 
of  them  at  least,  have  their  private  aims.  Private  interests  have 
mingled  in  those  proceedings  which  have  brought  me  and  which 
keep  me  here.  I  think,  Reverend  Father,  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  shew  by  incontestable  proofs,  that  this  is  the  case,  if 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when 
they  come  to  me  with  menaces?  They  ask  my  compliance  and 
consent  in  transactions,  which  my  feelings  as  a  Christian  and  a 
mother  require  me  to  resist ;  and  they  threaten  me  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  my  troubles,  if  I  refuse  to  do  what  my  conscience 
oompels  me  not  to  do. 

"  Your  position.  Reverend  Father,  has  led  me  to  appeal  to 
yon.  May  I  not  ask,  that  you  will  allow  yourself  to  look  into 
this  subject,  and  to  be  thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to  it  In 
proclaiming  the  selfish  ends  of  some  of  my  enemies,  and  in 
asserting  my  own  innocence,  I  think  I  say  no  more  than  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  evident. 

"  I  can  only  add,  that  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  any 
attention  and  aid  which  you  may  be  able  to  render  me. 

"  Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

She  says,  "  I  never  could  find  that  the  letter  produced  any 
good  effect,  but  rather  the  reverse.     It  was  natural  that  La 
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Chaise  should  consult  with  the  archbishop,  who  assured  him 
that  I  was  very  criminal.  Counterfeit  letters  and  papers  also 
were  shewn  him,  which  had  an  unpropitious  influence.  So  that 
this  effort  came  to  nothing." 

At  this  time  a  report  was  circulated,  that  she  was  to  be  re- 
moved to  another  place  of  imprisonment,  and  placed  imder  the 
immediate  inspection  of  La  Mothe,  who  was  a  severe  man,  and 
much  incensed  against  her.  This  report  was  calculated  to  excite 
some  feeling.  "  Some  of  my  friends,"  she  says,  "  wept  bitterly 
at  the  hearing  of  it ;  but  such  was  my  state  of  acquiescence  and 
resignation,  that  it  failed  to  draw  any  tears  from  me.  My  state, 
so  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned,  might  perhaps  be  described  in 
those  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  require  Christians  to  be 
careful  for  nothing.  An  ignominious  death,  with  which  I  have 
so  often  been  threatened,  makes  not  any  alteration  in  me. 
Sometimes  the  idea  crosses  my  mind,  that  it  is  possible,  after 
all  that  has  passed,  that  I  may  still  be  cast  off  from  Grod's  pre- 
sence ;  but  even  this  thought,  terrible  and  overwhelming  as  it 
is,  does  not  take  away  the  deep  peace  and  satisfaction  which  I 
feel  in  connexion  with  the  fulfilment  of  Gk)d's  will." 

It  was  now  the  month  of  June,  1688.  The  small  room  in 
which  she  was  shut  up,  admitted  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  "  The  air  of  the  place,"  she 
says,  "  where  I  was  enclosed,  was  so  confined  and  heated,  that 
it  seemed  like  a  stove."  Her  feeble  constitution  sunk  under  it, 
and  she  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  The  guardian,  a  counsellor 
in  law,  stated  her  situation  to  the  archbishop.  Harlai,  offended 
at  what  he  considered  her  obstinacy,  received  the  application 
with  indifference  and  almost  with  ridicule.  "Very  sick,"  he 
exclaimed ;  "  very  sick,  indeed,  I  suppose,  at  being  shut  up 
within  four  walls,  after  what  she  has  done."  He  granted 
nothing. 

She  was  favoured,  however,  after  a  time,  through  the  em- 
pathy of  those  who  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the  convent, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  maid-servant,  and  also  the  ai<l  of  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  It  was  done,  it  is  true,  in  violation  of 
the  orders  of  her  imprisonment.  But  Madame  Guyon  remarks, 
"  It  was  God  who  put  it  into  their  hearts,  and  gave  them  the 
determination  to  do  it ;  for  had  I  remained  as  I  was,  without 
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any  proper  attendance  and  assistance,  I  must  have  died.  I  cer- 
tainly think  I  may  call  the  treatment,  which  I  experienced 
under  these  circumstances,  iinkind  and  unprecedented.  My 
enemies  were  numerous  and  clamorous,  and  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  the  anticipation  of  my  death.  It  was  not  merely  death 
which  was  before  me,  but  disgrace.  My  friends  were  afraid  lest 
I  should  die ;  for  by  my  death  my  memory  would  have  been 
covered  with  reproach,  and  my  enemies  would  have  triumphed  ; 
but  God  would  not  suffer  them  to  have  that  joy.  After  bring- 
ing me  down.  He  was  pleased  to  raise  me  up  again." 

One  of  the  chaises  brought  against  her  was,  that  she  did  not 
worship  the  Saints,  and  particularly  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  what 
principles  she  maintained  the  consistency  of  her  Boman  Catholic 
profession  with  her  refusal  to  worship  Saints  and  the  Virgin,  is 
not  entirely  obvious, — but  undoubtedly  she  was  able  to  do  it  to 
her  own  satisfaction  ;  regarding,  as  she  did,  the  Church  at  that 
time,  as  being  in  some  things  perverted  and  in  others  remiss, 
though  not  hopelessly  so.  She  refers  to  the  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — "  One  day,"  she  says,  "  considering  in  my  mind 
why  it  was  that  I  could  not,  like  others,  call  upon  any  of  the 
saints  in  prayer,  though  closely  united  to  them  in  God,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  that  domestics,  in  other  words,  those  in 
a  merely  justified  state,  the  beginners  in  the  Christian  life,  the 
servants  rather  than  the  sons  of  God,  might  possibly  have  some 
need  of  the  influence  and  intercession  of  the  saints  ;  while  the 
Sfpouse  obtains  everything  she  needs  without  such  helps.  God, 
regarding  such  a  soul  as  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
as  brought  into  union  with  Himself,  and  sustained  in  union  by 
Obrisf  8  merits,  neither  seeks  nor  accepts  any  other  influence,  or 
any  other  intercession.  It  is  His  nature  to  bless  her,  because 
8he  is  made  a  partaker  of  Himself  His  infinite  spirit  of  love 
is  poured  out  upon  those  who  are  thus  in  divine  union.  Oh  ! 
how  little  known  is  the  holy  Author  of  all  good  I" 

Soon  after  her  recovery  from  her  sickness  she  experienced  an- 
other trial.  The  proposition  of  her  daughter's  betrothment 
was  renewed.  Again,  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled  in 
her  room.  She  names  Charon,  Monsieur  Pirot,  La  Mothe,  and 
the  guardian  of  her  children.  The  terms  of  the  renewed  proposi- 
tion were  the  same  as  before  ;  but  her  answer  was  the  same,  that 
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she  tootdd  not  purchase  her  liberty  at  the  escpense  of  Bocrificing 
her  daughter.  The  answer  could  not  fail  to  be  unpleasant  and 
unsatisfactory  to  those  who  were  so  much  interested  in  carrying 
this  arrangement  through ;  but  they  paid  her  the  compliment 
of  saying,  that  her  treatment  of  them,  under  circumstances  so 
embarrassing,  was  characterized  by  the  highest  propriety  and 
courtesy. 

An  effort,  also,  was  once  more  made  by  her  enemies  to  draw 
from  her  some  retraction  of  her  opinions,  and  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  wrong-doing.  "  They  wanted  such  retractions  and 
confessions,"  she  says,  "  in  oixler  that  they  might  serve  as  a 
proof  of  my  guilt  to  posterity.  Anything  of  this  kind,  under 
my  own  hand,  would  be  an  evidence,  that  they  were  right  in 
imprisoning  me.  And  that  was  not  all.  Any  such  papers^ 
drawn  up  as  they  wished  them  to  be  drawn  up,  would  tend  to 
vindicate  their  sullied  reputation  in  another  respect,  and  to  ccm- 
vince  the  world,  that  they  had  properly  and  justly  caused  the 
imprisonment  of  Father  la  Combe.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
make  alluring  promises  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  use  violent 
threats  on  the  other,  in  order  to  induce  me  to  write,  thaJt  La 
Combe  was  a  deceiver.  Neither  their  threats  nor  promises  had 
the  influence  which  they  desired.  I  answered  that  I  was  con- 
tent to  suffer  whatever  it  should  please  God  to  order  or  permit ; 
and  that  I  would  sooner  not  only  be  imprisoned,  but  would 
rather  die  upon  the  scaffold,  than  utter  the  falsehoods  they 
proposed." 

She  makes  some  remarks  in  connexion  with  these  transactions, 
which  involve  a  distinction  in  religious  things  which  is  not  often 
made.  "  During  the  period,"  she  says,  "  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensations,  there  were  several  of  the  Lord's  martyrs  who 
suffered  for  asserting  the  existence  of  the  one  true  God,  and  for 
trusting  in  Him.  The  doctrine  of  the  one  true  God,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  heathen  doctrine  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  was 
the  test  by  which  conflicting  opinions  were  tried ;  and  in  sap- 
porting  which  there  were  some  who  were  martyrs  to  this  im- 
portant truth. 

''  At  a  later  period  another  great  truth  was  proclaimed,  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for  sinners. 

"  At  the  present  time,"  she  says,  "  there  are  those  who  are 
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martyrs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  other  words,  there  are  those 
who  sufier  for  proclaiming  the  great  truth,  that  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  of  men  has  come ;  and  especially  for 
proclaiming  their  personal  and  entire  dependence  on  His  divine 
presence  and  influence.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  purb  lovb,  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us,  as 
the  Life  of  our  own  life,  which  is  to  be  the  test  of  spiritual  per- 
ception and  fidelity  in  the  present  and  in  future  times.  The 
Spirit  of  God,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Joel,  is  to  be 
poured  out  upofi  aU  flesh. 

"  Those,  who  have  suffered  for  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified  for  the  worlds  sins,  have  been  truly  glorious  in  the 
reproach  and  sorrows  they  have  endured ;  but  those  who  have 
suffered,  and  are  destined  to  suffer,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
ing and  of  the  triumphant  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  men's 
souls,  will  not  be  less  so.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice  is  essentially  triumphant.  Satan  has  ceased, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  exercise  his  power  against  those  who  receive 
and  believe  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  attacked  and  will 
attack,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit,  those  who  advocate  the 
dominion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  have  felt  His  celestial 
impulse  and  power  in  their  own  hearts.  0  Holy  Spirit,  a  Spirit 
of  love  I  let  me  ever  be  subjected  to  thy  will ;  and  as  a  leaf  is 
moved  before  the  wind,  so  let  my  soul  be  influenced  and  moved 
by  the  breath  of  thy  wisdom.  And  as  the  impetuous  wind 
breaks  down  all  that  resists  it,  even  the  towering  cedars  which 
stand  in  opposition ;  so  may  the  Holy  Ghost,  operating  within 
me,  smite  and  break  down  everything  which  opposes  Him/' 

The  recognition  of  God,  as  one  God,  gave  rise  to  the  inquiry, 
— How  does  this  one  God,  who  in  being  one  combines  in  Himself 
all  that  is  good  and  true,  and  how  must  He,  from  His  very  nature, 
regard  all  sin  ;  and  on  what  principles  does  He  forgive  it  ?  The 
question  is  solved  in  the  announcement  of  the  other  doctrine  to 
which  she  refers,  namely,  that  of  Christ  crucified.  "  Without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  "  He  was  wounded 
fiyr  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities."  God 
not  only  hates  sin,  but  He  punishes  it.  He  has  no  moi-e  moral 
right  or  power  to  detach  suffering  from  sin,  than  He  has  to  de- 
tach peace  and  joy  from  holiness.    The  connexion  between  them 
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is  fixed,  inseparable,  and  can  no  more  change  than  the  divine 
nature  can  change.  Where  there  is  rin,  there  must  be  suffer- 
ing ;  and  suffering  flowing  from  sin,  and  in  consequence  of  an, 
is  something  more  than  suffering ;  it  is  punishment.  Bat  in 
the  mystery  of  the  mission,  person,  and  sufferings  of  His  Son,  (a 
mystery  which  even  the  angels  unavailingly  desire  to  look  into,) 
Gtod  has  so  taken  this  suffering  upon  Himself,  that,  without  any 
violation  of  the  claims  of  unchangeable  rectitude,  He  can  now 
extend  forgiveness  to  His  rebellious  creatures,  take  them  once 
more  to  His  bosom,  and  bid  them  live  for  ever.  This  great 
doctrine  also  has  had  its  martyrs. 

But  there  is  another  great  truth ; — namely,  that  of  (3od,  in 
the  person  of  the  inward  Teacher  and  Comforter,  dwelling  in 
the  hearts  of  His  people,  and  changing  them  by  His  divine 
operation  into  the  holy  and  beautiful  image  of  Him  who  shed 
His  blood  for  them.  Christ,  received  by  faith,  came  into  the 
world  to  save  men  from  the  penalty  of  sin ;  but  He  came  also 
to  save  them  from  sin  itself.  The  voice  has  gone  forth — Poi 
away  all  sin  ;  Be  like  Christ ;  Be  ye  holy. 

We  may  introduce  here,  as  illustrative  further  of  her  labours 
in  prison,  a  few  passages  from  the  letters  which  she  wrote,  while 
she  was  thus  shut  up. 

EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  HER  PRISON. 

"  To .    I  have  just  received  your  kind  letter ;  and  I  can 

assure  you,  that  it  has  comforted  me  in  what  I  may  perha])8  call 
my  pldce  of  exile.  Sometimes  I  can  apply  to  myself  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  found  himself  among  those  with 
whom  he  had  no  similarity  of  spirit :  Wo  is  rue  thai  I  sojourn 
in  Mesech  ;  that  I  dicdl  in  Hie  tents  of  Kedar ;  my  aoul  haih 
long  dwelt  toith  him  that  hateth  peace,  (Ps.  cxx.  5,  6.) 
While  I  am  kept  hero  by  the  power  of  my  enemies,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  those  who  need  spiritual  instruction.  What  a 
mysterious  providence  it  is,  which  keeps  me  out  of  my  place  rf 
labour,  out  of  my  dement !  It  looks  to  me,  as  if  there  were 
great  numbers  of  children  who  were  asking  for  brciid,  and  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  to  breiik  it  to  them." 

"  To .    It  is  no  news  to  you,  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  and 
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always  kept  under  lock  and  key ;  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  woman  who  has  charge  of  the  room  in  which  I  am 
shut  up,  I  am  not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  one  either  within 
or  without,  unless  it  be  by  a  special  arrangement.  I  am  afflicted, 
although  I  have  firm  trust  and  rest  in  God.  And  will  not  one, 
who  I  know  is  not  indifferent  to  my  situation,  impart  to  me  the 
great  consolation  of  knowing,  that  she  has  given  her  whole  heart 
to  the  Saviour  I 

^^  Oh  I  how  sad  it  is  to  see  how  much  opposition  there  is  to 
the  religion  of  the  heart  I  I  see  and  hear  so  much  of  it,  that  I 
am  sometimes  overwhelmed  and  confounded,  and  hardly  know 
what  I  am  saying  or  doing.  I  have,  however,  the  consolation 
which  is  given  to  every  heart  that  has  truly  found  God. 

"  In  regard  to  yourself,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  I 
sometimes  feel  a  degree  of  solicitude  on  your  account  I  must 
confess,  that  I  have  some  fears,  lest  at  your  tender  age  you  may 
be  exposed  to  temptations,  and  may  turn  away  from  God.  But 
here,  as  everjrwhere  else,  I  have  but  one  resource; — I  must 
resign  you  into  God's  hands,  never  cea^ing  to  entreat  Him,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  for  the  good  of  your  soul.  Oh !  what 
a  happiness  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  resigned  to  Providence  I — a 
resignation  which  constitutes  the  true  repose  of  life. 

"  I  have  one  word  more  to  say.  When  I  came  here,  my 
daughter  was  taken  from  me.  Those  who  took  her  do  not 
allow  me  to  know  where  she  is.  You  will  permit  me,  if  you 
can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  her  situation^  to  ask  your  friendly 
interest  in  her  behalf.  If  I  were  a  criminal  condemned  to 
death,  they  could  not  easily  give  more  rigorous  orders  concern- 
ing me." 

"  To .    It  seeuiS,  then,  that  M. ,  of  whom  we  had 

hoped  better  things,  has  become  unstable.  The  temptations  of 
the  world  have  shaken,  and  have  even  overcome,  his  religious 
purposes.  The  more  I  see  of  the  want  of  firmness  and  stability 
iu  men,  the  more  I  am  bound  and  fastened,  as  it  were,  to  God, 
who  is  without  change. 

"  1  must  confess,  if  the  heart  of  her  to  whom  I  now  write, 
were  not  more  fully  fixed  in  Gk)d,  I  should  be  much  concerned 
and  grieved  at  it.     Oh  my  friend  I  aim  higher  and  higher. 
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What  would  I  not  suffer  to  see  you  wholly  delivered  from  the 
inward  power  of  sin  !  I  can  assure  you,  that  without  ceasing  I 
pray  to  God  in  your  behalf,  that  He  may  deliver  you  from  the 
life  of  self  in  all  its  forms  ;  that  He  Himself  may  be  your  way 
and  TRUTH  and  life,  and  that  He  may  establish  you  in  the 
blessedness  of  pure  love. 

" .  .  .  .  Was  not  our  beloved  Saviour  looked  upon  and  de- 
nounced in  the  same  manner  ?  Is  it  a  hard  matter  to  walk  in 
His  footsteps,  and  to  suffer  as  He  suffered  ?  When  I  am  thinking 
upon  these  things,  I  sometimes  find  my  heart,  in  its  perplexity, 
looking  up  and  saying,  Judica  me,  Deus,  et  discerne  causam 
MEAM  ; — Judge  me,  0  Ood  !  aiid  plead  my  cause" 

We  find  the  following  memorandum,  inserted  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Third  Part  of  her  Life : — 

"  Completed  thus  far,  on  this  the  22d  of  August,  1688.  /  am 
now  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  prison  ;  a  place  which  I  love 
and  cherish,  as  I  find  it  sanctified  by  the  Lord" 

The  following  is  one  of  her  poems.  It  is  selected  and  re- 
arranged from  a  longer  one  ;  and  is  one  of  those  translated  by 
Cowper. 

god's  glory  and  GOODNESS. 

Infinite  (Jod  !  thou  great,  unrivalled  one  ! 
Whose  light  eclipses  that  of  yonder  sun  ; 
Compared  with  thine,  how  dim  his  beauty  seems ! 
How  quenched  the  radiance  of  his  golden  beams  ! 

O  Go<l !  thy  creatures  in  one  strain  agree  ; — 

AH,  in  all  times  and  places,  speak  of  thee  ; 

Even  /,  with  trenibling  heart  and  stammering  tungue, 

Attempt  thy  pravte^  and  join  tlie  f/eiteral  song. 

Almighty  Former  of  this  wondrous  plan 
Faintly  reflected  in  thine  image,  man  ; 
Holy  and  just !  The  greatness  of  whose  name 
Fills  and  HUpi)ort8  this  universal  frame  ! 

Diffused  throughout  infinitude  of  space. 
Who  art  thyself  thine  own  vast  dwelling-phicc  ; 
Soul  of  our  soul !  whom  yet  no  sense  of  ours 
Discerns,  eluding  our  most  active  powers  ; — 

Encircling  shades  attend  thine  awful  throne  ; 
That  veil  thy  face,  and  keep  thee  still  unknown : 
I'nknown,  though  dwelling  in  our  inmost  part, 
J.ord  of  tho  thoughts,  and  .Sovereign  of  the  heart. 
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I'hou  art  my  bliss !  the  light  by  which  I  move  ! 
In  thee,  O  God  !  dwells  all  that  I  can  love. 
Where'er  I  turn,  I  see  thy  power  and  grace, 
Which  ever  watch,  and  bless  our  heedless  race. 

Oh  !  then,  repeat  the  tnith,  that  never  tires  ; 
No  God  is  like  the  God  my  soul  desires ; 
He,  at  whose  voice  heaven  trembles,  even  He, 
Oreat  aa  He  isj  knows  how  to  stoop  to  me. 

Vain  pageantry  and  pomp  of  earth,  adieu  ! 
I  have  no  wish,  no  memory  for  you  ! 
Rich  in  God's  love,  I  feel  my  noblest  pride 
Spring  from  the  sense  of  having  nought  beside. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Efforts  of  her  friends  for  her  release  unavailing — Madame  de  Miramion — She  visits 
the  Codvent  of  St.  Marie — Becomes  acquainted  with  Madame  Guyon — Makes 
known  her  case  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  intercedes  for  her  with  Louis 
XIV. — Madame  Guyon  released  from  her  first  imprisonment  by  the  king's  order, 
in  October  1688,  afler  being  imprisoned  eight  months — Resides  with  Madame 
de  Miramion — Mai-riage  of  her  daughter  with  the  Count  de  Vaux — Notices  of  his 
family — Goes  io  reside  with  her  daughter — Letters — A  Poem. 

Her  prospects  of  an  immediate  release  varied.  Her  friends 
seem  to  have  done  everything  which  propriety  would  warrant. 
As  the  ear  of  the  king,  however,  was  reached  in  other  quarters 
and  controlled  by  other  influences,  they  were  not  able,  at  present, 
to  effect  anything  in  her  behalf.  Her  imprisonment  continued, 
till  it  was  terminated  in  the  following  manner. 

There  was  a  lady  in  Paris,  Madame  de  Miramion,  much  dis- 
tinguished for  her  piety  and  good  works.  This  worthy  and  dis- 
tinguished woman  sometimes  found  it  convenient  to  visit  the 
convent  of  St.  Marie.  The  Prioress  and  the  Nuns  gave  her  a 
favourable  account  of  Madame  Guyon,  so  as  to  do  away  the 
unfavourable  impressions  received  from  the  current  reports  cir- 
culated by  her  enemies.  Not  satisfied,  she  sought  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Madame  Guyon  ;  and  learned  more  fully  from 
her  own  lips,  those  lessons  of  the  inward  life,  upon  which  she 
herself  had  already  entered.  She  needed  no  further  evidence 
than  that  which  was  thus  presented  before  her.     She  felt  that 

X 
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her  piety  rather  than  her  crimes,  had  been  the  real  source  of  the 
aspersions  cast  upon  her,  and  the  secret  cause  which  had  brought 
her  to  a  prison. 

This  lady  conversed  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  pecu- 
liar but  influential  position  at  that  time  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  French  history,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  the  treatment  she  had  experienced.  The  account, 
which  she  felt  herself  justified  in  giving,  made  a  favourable 
impression,  which  was  sustained  and  increased  by  the  efforts  of 
Madame  de  Maisonfort,  a  distant  relative  of  Madame  Guyon, 
and  also  by  the  Duchesses  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse.  The 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  Louis  XIY.,  to 
whom  she  was  at  this  time,  or  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  pri« 
vately  married,  was  very  great.  This  influence  she  now  felt  it 
her  duty  to  exert  in  favour  of  Madame  Guyon,  as  she  had  re- 
peatedly done  in  other  instances  for  those  who  had  innocently 
suffered.  She  had  previously  felt  doubts,  and  had  perhaps  en- 
tertained some  prejudices ;  but  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  ladies  we  have  mentioned  entirely  decided  her. 
Embracing  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  she  laid  the  subject 
before  Louis ;  but  she  found  his  mind  so  fully  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  the  heresies  of  Madame  Guyon,  that  she  desisted  for  a 
time  from  her  benevolent  effort. 

With  that  clear  discernment  which  characterized  her,  she 
sought  another  opportunity,  when  she  would  be  likely  to  bring 
a  more  powerful  influence  to  bear.  At  this  time,  availing  herself 
of  all  the  information  she  had  obtained,  she  succeeded  in  her 
efforts.  The  king,  either  convinced  by  her  statements,  or  yield- 
ing to  her  importunity,  gave  orders  that  Madame  Guyon  should 
be  freed  from  imprisonment.  The  information  was  communi- 
cated to  her  by  the  Prioress  of  the  Convent  The  guardian  of 
her  children  was  present  at  this  interesting  moment.  They  both 
testified  great  joy  at  this  pleasing  event.  She  was  released  eariy 
in  October  1688  ;  having  been  imprisoned  a  little  more  than 
eight  months. 

Madame  Guyon  was  not  insensible  to  a  change  so  propitious  ; 
and  while  she  blessed  God  on  her  own  account,  she  sym{}athi2ed 
deeply  and  sincerely  in  the  joy  of  her  friends.  But  her  own  joy 
was  mitigated  and  tmnquillized  by  the  princy)le8  of  her  higher 
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experience.  Her  enemies  had  gone  just  so  far  as  God  permitted. 
It  was  QoA  who  had  imprisoned  her  ;  it  was  God  who  had  given 
her  deliverance  ;  and  as  she  entered  her  prison  with  calm  peace 
and  joy,  so  she  left  it  with  the  same  feelings. 

From  the  place  of  her  imprisonment  she  went  to  the  house  of 
Madame  de  Miramion,  who  received  her  with  a  joy  increased  by 
the  fact  that  God  had  made  her  an  instrument  in  the  event 
which  occasioned  it.  She  there  met  another  distinguished  lady, 
Madame  de  Mont-chevreuil.  She  was  once  more  promptly  re- 
ceived into  the  distinguished  families  with  which  she  had  been 
associated  previously  to  her  imprisonment  Those  who  had 
known  her  and  loved  her  before  her  imprisonment,  did  not  re- 
spect and  love  her  the  less  afterwards.  In  a  short  time  she  had 
an  interview  at  St  Cyr  with  Madame  Maintenon,  who  expressed 
in  strong  terms  the  pleasure  which  she  felt  in  seeing  her  at 
liberty ;  and  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  which  had  some 
important  results. 

Among  the  persons  present  at  this  interview  were  the 
Duchesses  Bethune,  Beauvilliers,  and  Chevreuse,  and  the  Princess 
d'Harcourt ;  a  circumstance  which  indicates  more  distinctly  the 
class  of  society  to  which  she  was  admitted,  and  some  portion  of 
the  field  of  her  religious  influence.  She  was  introduced  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  by  the  Duchess  Bethune,  a  lady  pei*sonally 
known  to  her  from  childhood,  and  very  friendly  to  her. 

Not  long  after  this,  she  had  an  interview  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  expressed  a  desire,  as  if  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  his  own  conduct,  that  she  would  say  as  little  as  possible  of 
what  bad  taken  place.  The  opinion  had  already  begun  to  pre- 
vail, that  interested  motives,  as  well  as  a  regard  for  the  church, 
had  exercised  a  share  of  influence  with  him.  It  was  his  own 
nephew,  the  Marquis  of  Chanvalon,  who  had  been  proposed  as 
the  husband  of  Mademoiselle  Guyon. 

As  it  was  not  convenient  to  re-establish  her  family  imme- 
diately, she  took  up  her  residence  with  Madanie  de  Miramion. 
And  as  her  imprisonment  had  neither  broken  her  courage  nor 
perplexed  her  faith,  she  immediately  resumed  her  labours  in  the 
cause,  more  dear  to  her  than  any  other,  of  the  restoiation  of 
floula.  The  watchfulness  of  her  opposers  rendered  it  somewhat 
difficult  for  her  to  continue  her  religious  conferences  or  meetings 
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for  prayer  and  religious  conversation ;  but,  too  devoted  and 
persevering  to  be  foiled  by  ordinary  obstacles,  sbe  neither  ceased 
to  make  eflforts,  nor  did  her  efforts  cease  to  be  availing. 

At  this  period  her  labours  assumed  a  more  limited  and  perhaps 
a  more  exclusive  form.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  her  life,  she 
had  laboured  to  do  good  in  various  ways.  But  at  this  time  the 
question  of  a  higher  inward  life,  the  question  of  sanctification, 
(perhaps  more  frequently  expressed  by  the  phrase  pure  love,) 
was  agitated  very  widely,  and  with  great  interest  among  many 
persons.  Persons  in  this  situation  especially  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance and  assistance  of  Madame  Guyon.  And  such  cases  had 
become  so  much  multiplied,  that  she  now  thought  it  her  duty 
to  give  to  them  her  special  and  perhaps  exclusive  attention. 

"  What  sufferings,"  such  is  the  import  of  some  remarks  which 
she  makes,  "  have  I  not  endured  in  labouring  for  the  souls  of 
others  ! — sufferings,  however,  which  have  never  broken  my 
courage,  nor  diminished  my  ardour.  When  Grod  was  pleased  to 
call  me  to  Christ's  mission,  which  is  a  mission  of  peace  and  love 
to  the  sinful  and  the  wandering,  he  taught  me  that  I  must  be 
willing  to  be,  in  some  sense,  a  partaker  in  Christ's  sufferinga 
For  this  mission,  God,  who  gives  strength  equal  to  the  trials  of 
the  day,  prepared  me  by  the  crucifixion  of  self, 

"  When  I  first  went  forth,  some  supposed  that  I  was  called 
to  the  work  of  gaining  exterior  proselytes  to  the  church.  But  it 
was  not  so.  I  had  a  higher  calling.  It  was  not  a  calling  to 
build  up  a  party,  but  to  glorify  God  ;  it  was  not  a  designation 
to  make  Catholics,  but  to  lead  persons,  with  God's  assistance,  to 
a  knowledge  of  Christ. 

"  And  now  I  think  I  can  say  fuiiher,  that  Gk>d  does  not  so 
much  design  me,  in  my  labours  hereafter,  for  the  first  conversion 
of  sinners,  as  to  lead  those  who  are  already  beginners  in  tlie 
Christian  life,  into  what  may  be  perhaps  called  a  perfect  con- 
version." 

She  remained  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Miramion,  as  ncariy 
as  can  now  be  ascertained,  till  the  early  part  of  the  year  1690. 
The  project  of  the  Marquis  of  Chanvalon  was  given  up.  Provi- 
dence had  opened  the  way  to  other  domestic  arrangements,  much 
more  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  It  was  at  this  time  that  her 
daughter  was  married  to  Louis  Nicholas  Fouquet,   Count  de 
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Vaux.  Her  consent,  which  under  other  circumstances  she  refused, 
she  now  readily  gave.  She  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
him  at  the  residences  of  some  of  her  distinguished  friends  ;  and 
such  was  the  favourable  impression  she  received  of  his  character 
and  morals,  that  she  thought  her  daughter  might  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  his  hands.  They  were  married  at  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Miramion,  who  sympathized  with  Madame  Guyon  in  an  event 
of  so  much  interest.  As  her  daughter  was  quite  young,  being 
scarcely  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  thought  she  consulted  her 
duty,  as  well  as  her  personal  happiness,  in  leaving  her  present 
residence,  and  in  goiog  to  reside  with  her  a  little  distance  out 
of  the  city. 

Of  the  family  and  personal  history  of  the  Count  de  Vaiix  we 
know  but  little.  He  was  connected,  however,  with  the  family 
of  the  Duchess  of  Charost,  with  whom  Madame  Guyon  had 
formed  an  acquaintance.  His  father  was  Nicholas  Fouquet, 
Marquis  of  Belle-Isle ;  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  who  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  held  the  important  post  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Finances  of  France.  Falling  for  some  reasons, 
public  and  private,  under  the  displeasure  of  his  monarch,  he  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  This 
punishment  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  imprisonment 
in  the  citadel  of  Pignerol.  The  common  statement  is,  that  he 
died  in  this  citadel  in  1680.  But  Voltaire,  who  has  given  a  few 
interesting  particulars  of  him,  says  that  he  was  assured  by  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  Countess  de  Vaux,  that  he  was  released 
before  his  death,  and  permitted  to  retire  to  an  estate  belonging 
to  his  wife.  Of  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  piety,  and  of  merit 
in  other  respects,  we  have  a  short  notice  in  Dangeau. 

Fouquet,  it  seems,  had  resided  for  some  time  at  Vaux,  where, 
iu  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  had  large  possessions,  and  had 
built  a  splendid  palace.  Madame  Guyon  became  acquainted 
with  Monsieiu*  Fouquet,  uncle  of  her  son-in-law,  who  subse- 
quently shewed  her  various  acts  of  kindness,  and  with  whom 
she  kept  up  a  correspondence  by  letter.  He  was  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  his  position  than  for  his  ardent  piety.  Under- 
standing Madame  Guyon's  views  fully,  he  approved  and  defended 
them  ;  and  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  lived  in  them,  but  to 
have  died  in  them.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  him  again. 
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Of  the  surviving  sons  of  Madame  GuyoD,  the  eldert,  Armand 
Jaques  Guyon,  settled  at  Blois.  The  second  received,  about 
this  time,  an  appointment  as  an  officer  in  the  French  Guards. 
So  that  there  was  less  necessity  than  there  had  formerly  beeu, 
of  her  keeping  up  a  separate  family  establishment. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  one  of  her  letters : — 

TO  ONE  WHO  HAD  THE  CARE  OF  SOULS. 

"  Sir, — ^The  great  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  by  religious  pasties 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  distinction  between  outward  or  cere- 
monial religion,  and  inward  religion  or  that  of  the  heart  Be- 
ligion,  in  its  full  development,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  inward 
kingdom  or  the  reign  of  G^kI  in  the  soul.  And  certain  it  is, 
that  this  inward  or  spiritual  reign  can  never  be  established  by 
outward  ceremonies  and  observances  alone. 

^^  It  can  be  nothing  new  to  you,  sir,  when  I  remark,  that  the 
religion  of  the  primitive  disciples  of  Christ  was  characterised  by 
being  inward.  It  was  the  religion  of  the  soul.  The  Saviour 
made  an  announcement  of  unspeakable  importance,  when  He 
said, — It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  atoay  ;  for  i/ 1  go  not 
atvay,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you.  He  seems  to  have 
intended  by  this  announcement,  in  part  at  least,  to  turn  their 
attention  from  outward  things,  and  to  prepare  their  hearts  to 
receive  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  looked  upon  as 
the  one  thing  necessary, 

"  The  form  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  thing,  I  may,  perhaps, 
give  offence  in  saying  it,  and  am  certainly  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  but  still  it  seems  to  me,  that  tUere  may  even  be  such  a 
thing  as  outward  praying,  or  praying  in  the  form  without  the 
spirit ;  a  sort  of  praying  which  does  but  little  or  no  good.  It 
is  true  the  Saviour  gave  a  form  of  prayer,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  is  a  very  wonderful  one.  Nevertheless,  he  rebukes  long 
and  ostentatious  prayers,  and  disapproves  of  frequent  repetitions 
in  prayer.  He  tells  the  disciples,  that  they  are  not  heard  for 
their  much  speaking ;  and  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  their  heavenly 
Father  knows  what  they  want  before  they  ask  Him.  He  says, 
When  thou  prayesty  enter  into  thy  closet^  and  pray  to  thy  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  who  seeth  in  sec7tt  «*«// 
reicard  thee  ojKnly, 
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"  Oh,  sir !  how  much  it  is  to^  be  desired,  that  all  persons, 
getting  beyond  mere  outward  supports,  may  have  their  life /row 
Gk)d  and  in  God  !  Such  a  day  will  certainly  come  to  pass.  We 
see  already  some  evidences  of  its  approach  in  the  lives  of  those, 
who,  in  having  no  will  but  Christ's  will,  live  by  faith  ;  whose 
whole  joy  is  in  having  dispositions  that  are /row  God  and  tvith 
God ;  and  who  r^ard  all  outward  things  as  the  mere  transient 
signs  and  incidents,  and  not  the  reality  of  life. 

"  It  is  with  earnestness,  therefore,  that  I  conjure  you,  sir,  to 
aid  souls  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  their  spiritual  progress ; 
so  that  they  may  not  stop  short  of  God's  inward  reign.  The 
subjection  of  human  selfishness  by  holy  love,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  human  will  by  union  with  the  divine  will ; — it  is  these 
which  constitute  a  truly  renovated  nature,  and  which,  because 
they  thus  constitute  the  same  nature  with  Christ's  nature,  may 
be  said  to  make  Christ  within  us.  Christ,  in  some  future  years, 
will  come  visibly  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  But  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  and  in  some  respects  in  the  more  important  sense.  He  may 
come  NOW  ;  He  may  come  to-day.  Oh  !  let  us  labour  for  His 
present  coming ;  not  for  a  Christ  in  the  clouds,  but  for  a  Christ 
in  the  affections ;  not  for  a  Christ  seen,  but  for  a  Christ  felt ; 
not  for  a  Christ  outwardly  represented,  but  for  a  Christ  inwardly 
realized.  *  Thou  sendest  fcyrth  thy  Spirit,  0  God !  they  are 
created;  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth!   (Ps.  civ.  30.) 

"  On  this  subject  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  my  feelings, 
BO  strong  are  the  desires  which  exist  in  me.  When  will  men 
renounce  themselves,  that  they  may  find  Grod  ?  Willingly,  full 
willingly,  I  would  shed  my  blood,  I  would  lay  down  my  life,  if 
I  could  see  the  world  seeking  and  bearing  Chrbt's  holy  image. 
— I  remain  yours  in  our  Lord, 

"  Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

She  had  a  brother,  Gregory  de  la  Mothe,  ap|>arently  a  sincere 
and  pious  man,  connected  with  the  Carthusians.  To  him  she 
writes : — 

TO  M.  GREGOIRE  BOUVIKRES  DE  LA  MOTHE. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — I  received  a  letter  from  you  not  long 
since.  It  is  always  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  receive  any 
tidings  from  you ;  but  your  last  letter  gave  me  more  satisfaction 
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than  any  previous  ones.  You  are  the  only  surviving  member 
of  our  family  who  appears  to  understand  the  dealings  of  G^od 
with  me,  and  to  appreciate  my  situation.  I  receive  your  letter, 
my  dear  brother,  as  a  testimonial  of  Christian  union  and  sym- 
pathy ; — a  sympathy  which  I  think  you  could  not  feel,  if  you 
had  not  something  of  the  same  experience.  This  state  of  mind 
can  never  be  easily  and  fully  understood,  without  a  correspondent 
experience  in  the  heart. 

"  The  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  bless  me  much  in  the  labours  few: 
a  revival  of  inward  religion.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
the  city  of  Grenoble,  where  the  work  was  very  wonderftiL 

"  I  speak  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  without  reserve ;  and, 
supposing  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  learn  something  of  my 
spiritual  condition  at  the  present  time,  I  will  freely  state  it  to 
you.  And,  in  the  first  place,  ray  soul,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
united  to  Qod  in  such  a  manner  that  my  own  will  is  entirely 
lost  in  the  divine  will.  I  live,  therefore,  as  well  as  I  can  express 
it,  out  of  myself  and  out  of  all  other  creatures,  in  union  with 
Gk)d,  because  I  am  in  union  with  His  will ;  that  will,  which, 
though  it  is  essential  and  co-eternal  with  Himself,  is  revealed 
and  brought  out  of  Himself,  and  made  in  contact  and  in  har- 
mony with  holy  minds  moment  by  moment.  It  is  thus  that 
God,  by  His  sanctifying  grace,  has  become  to  me  All  in  all. 
The  self  which  once  troubled  me,  is  taken  away ;  and  I  find  it 
no  more.  And  thus  God,  being  made  known  in  things  or 
events,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  I  Am,  or  Infinite 
Existence,  can  be  made  known,  everything  becomes,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  God  to  me.  I  find  God  in  everything  which  is,  and 
in  everything  which  comes  to  pass.  The  creature  is  nothing ; 
(I  speak  now  of  myself;)  God  is  All. 

"  And  if  you  ask  why  it  is,  that  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  bless 
me  in  my  labours,  it  is  because  He  has  first,  by  taking  away  my 
own  will,  made  me  a  nothing.  And  in  recognising  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  I  think  I  may  well  speak  of  God's  agency  physically 
as  well  as  mentally ;  since  He  has  sustained  me  in  my  poor 
state  of  health  and  in  my  physical  weakness.  Weak  as  I  have 
been.  He  has  enabled  me  to  talk  in  the  day,  and  to  write  in  the 
night. 

"  After  the  labours  of  the  day,  1  have,  for  some  time  past, 
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spent  a  portion  of  the  night  in  writing  remarks  or  commenta- 
ries on  the  Scriptures.  I  began  this  at  Grenoble ;  and  though 
my  labours  were  many  and  my  health  was  poor,  the  Lord  en- 
abled me,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  to  write  such  remarks, 
more  or  less  extended,  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  I  am  willing,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  to  commit  all  to 
God,  both  in  doing  and  suffering.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  height 
of  blessedness  to  cease  from  our  own  action,  in  order  that  God 
may  act  in  us.  He  who  is  in  that  high  state  of  submission  and 
faith,  that  he  has  no  desire,  no  inclination,  no  wish  for  anything 
but  what  he  now  has,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  who, 
in  being  thus,  possesses  God  Himself,  because  he  is  perfectly  in 
God's  will,  is  of  all  men  the  most  happy. 

"  And  this  statement,  my  dear  brother,  expresses  my  own 
condition,  as  it  is  my  prayer  that  it  may  express  yours. 

"  In  such  a  state,  riches  and  poverty,  and  sorrow  and  joy, 
and  life  and  death,  are  the  same.  In  such  a  state  is  the  true 
heavenly  rest,  the  true  Paradise  of  the  spirit. 

"  In  the  hope  and  prayer  that  we  may  always  be  thus  in  the 
Lord,  I  remain,  in  love,  your  sister, 

"  Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon. 

"Dec.  12,  1689." 


GOD  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  LOVE  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 
[From  her  Poems,  Churchill's  Edition.] 

I  love  my  God,  but  with  no  love  of  mine, 

For  I  have  none  to  give ; 
I  love  thee.  Lord ;  but  all  the  love  is  thine. 

For  by  thy  life  I  live. 
I  am  as  nothing,  and  rejoice  to  be 
Emptied,  and  lost,  and  swallowed  up  in  thee. 

Thou,  Lord,  alone,  art  all  thy  children  need, 

And  there  is  none  beside ; 
From  thee  the  streams  of  blessedness  proceed ; 

In  thee  the  bless'd  abide. 
Fountain  of  life,  and  all-abounding  grace, 
Our  source,  our  centre,  and  our  dwelling-place. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray — His  character — His  early  designs — ^Interesting 
letter — Sent  by  Louis  XIV.  as  a  missionary  to  Poitou — Learns  something  of  the 
character  and  religious  labours  of  Madame  Guyon — On  his  return  from  Poitoo,  in 
1688,  he  passes  through  Montargis,  and  makes  some  inquiries  in  relation  to  her 
— Meets  her  for  the  first  time  at  the  country  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Chmrott, 
at  Beine — They  return  to  Paris  together — Letters  wliich  passed  between  them. 

At  this  period  Madame  Guyon's  history  becomes  interwove 
with  that  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  remarks,  however,  of  the  Chancellor  D'Agues- 
seau  on  Fenelon,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  his  Father,  seem 
to  me  so  striking  as  well  as  just,  that  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
them  here. 

"  Fenelon,"  says  the  Chancellor,  "  was  one  of  those  uncommon 
men  who  are  destined  to  give  lustre  to  their  age ;  and  who  do 
equal  honour  to  human  nature  by  their  virtues,  and  to  literatUTe 
by  their  superior  talents.  He  was  affable  in  his  deportment, 
and  luminous  in  his  discourse  ;  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which 
were  a  rich,  delicate,  and  powerful  imagination  ;  but  which 
never  let  its  power  be  felt.  His  eloquence  had  more  of  mildness 
in  it  than  of  vehemence  ;  and  he  triumphed  as  much  by  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  as  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents. 
He  always  brought  himself  to  the  level  of  his  company ;  he 
never  entered  into  disputation  ;  and  he  sometimes  appeared  to 
yield  to  others  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  leading  them. 
Grace  dwelt  upon  his  lips.  He  discussed  the  greatest  subjects 
with  facility ;  the  most  trifling  were  ennobled  by  his  pen ;  and 
upon  the  most  barren  he  scattered  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  The 
peculiar,  but  unaffected  mode  of  expression  which  he  adopted, 
made  many  persons  believe  that  he  possessed  universal  know- 
ledge, as  if  by  inspiration.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  almost 
said,  that  he  rather  invented  what  he  knew  than  learned  it. 
He  was  always  original  and  creative ;  imitating  no  one,  and 
himself  inimitable.  A  noble  singularity  pervaded  his  whole 
person  ;  and  a  certain  undeflnable  and  sublime  simplicity  gave 
to  his  appearance  the  air  of  a  prophet." 

The  account  which  is  given  of  him  by  his  contemporary,  the 
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Duke  de  St.  Simon,  is  also  striking.  "  Fenelon,"  says  St.  Simon, 
''  was  a  tall  man,  thin,  well  made,  and  with  a  large  nose.  From 
his  eyes  issued  the  fire  and  animation  of  his  mind  like  a  torrent ; 
and  his  countenance  was  such  that  I  never  yet  beheld  any  one 
similar  to  it,  nor  could  it  ever  be  forgotten  if  once  seen.  It 
combined  everything,  and  yet  with  everything  in  harmony ;  it 
was  grave,  and  yet  alluring;  it  was  solemn,  and  yet  gay;  it 
bespoke  equally  the  theologian,  the  bishop,  and  the  nobleman. 
Everything  which  was  visible  in  it,  as  well  as  in  his  whole 
person,  was  delicate,  intellectual,  graceful,  becoming,  and,  above 
all,  noble.  It  required  an  efibrt  to  cease  looking  at  him.  All 
the  portraits  are  strong  resemblanc/cs,  though  they  have  not 
caught  that  harmony  which  was  so  striking  in  the  original,  and 
that  individual  delicacy  which  characterized  each  feature.  His 
manners  were  answerable  to  his  countenance.  They  had  that 
air  of  ease  and  urbanity,  which  can  be  derived  only  from  inter- 
course with  the  best  society,  and  which  diffused  itself  over  all 
his  discourse." 

Fenelon,  who  added  ardent  piety  to  the  highest  order  of 
talents,  and  to  the  graces  of  expression  and  manner  which  so 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  historians  and  biographers  of  his 
times,  had  formed  the  purpose  to  live  and  act  solely  for  the  cause 
of  God.  His  first  plan  was  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Canada,  at 
that  time  a  province  of  France,  and  one  which  could  not 
possibly  furnish  any  attractions  to  a  peraon  of  his  turn  of  miod, 
separate  from  religion.  In  the  simplicity  and  love  of  his  heart, 
he  was  willing  to  spend  the  splendid  powers  which  God  had 
given  him,  in  instructing  a  few  ignorant  savages  in  the  way  of 
life. 

Disappointed  in  this,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  Greece ; 
and  he  indulged  the  hope,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  a  land  which  could  not  fail  to  be  endeared  to  him 
by  many  classical  and  historical  recollections.  There  is  a  letter 
extant,  written  at  this  time,  which  would  be  interesting  if  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  memorial  of  the  youthful  Fenelon,  in  which 
the' warmth  of  his  heart  blends  with  the  vividness  of  his  imagi- 
nation. It  is  dated  at  Sarlat,  and  was  probably  addressed  to 
Bossuei     The  following  is  a  part  of  it : — 

"  Several  trifling  events  have  hitherto  prevented  ray  return 
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to  Paris ;  but  I  shall  at  length  set  out,  sir,  and  I  shall  almoet 
fly  thither.  But,  compared  with  this  journey,  I  meditate  a  much 
greater  one.  The  whole  of  Greece  opens  before  me,  and  the 
Sultan  flies  in  terror ; — the  Peloponnesus  breathes  again  in 
liberty,  and  the  Church  of  Corinth  shall  flourish  once  more ; — 
the  voice  of  the  Apostle  shall  be  heard  there  again.  I  seem  to 
be  transported  among  those  enchanting  places  and  those  inesti- 
mable ruins,  where,  while  I  collect  the  most  curious  relics  of 
antiquity,  I  imbibe  also  its  spirit  I  seek  for  the  Areopagus, 
where  St.  Paul  declared  to  the  sages  of  the  world  the  unknown 
God.  I  kneel  down,  O  happy  Patmos  I  upon  thy  earth,  and 
kiss  the  steps  of  the  Apostle ;  and  I  shall  almost  believe  that  the 
heavens  are  opening  on  my  sight  Once  more,  after  a  night  of 
such  long  darkness,  the  dayspring  dawns  in  Asia.  I  behold  tbe 
land  which  has  been  sanctified  by  the  steps  of  Jesus,  and  crim- 
soned with  His  blood.  I  see  it  delivered  from  its  profaneness^  and 
clothed  anew  in  glory.  The  children  of  Abraham  are  once  more 
assembling  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  over 
which  they  have  been  scattered,  to  acknowledge  Christ  whom 
they  pierced,  and  to  shew  forth  the  Lord's  resurrection  to  the 
end  of  time." 

In  this  plan  also  he  was  disappointed.  There  was  work  for 
him  in  France. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  to  establish  uni- 
formity of  religion  ;  and  he  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  that,  in  carry- 
ing out  this  difficult  plan,  he  needed  the  aid  of  distinguished 
men.  As  a  preliminary  step,  Louis  had  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  This  edict,  promulgated  in  1598  by  Henry  IV.,  em- 
bodied principles  of  toleration,  which  furnished  for  many  years 
a  considerable  degree  of  protection  to  the  French  Protestants. 
Intoxicated  with  power,  and  ignorant  of  that  sacred  regard  which 
man  owes  to  the  religious  rights  and  principles  of  his  fellow-man, 
he  had  commenced,  previously  to  its  revocation,  a  series  of  hostile 
acts,  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  principles  of  the 
edict  of  Henry.  The  sword  was  drawn  in  aid  of  the  Church  ; 
blood  had  already  been  shed  in  some  places ;  and  it  is  stated, 
that,  soon  after  the  revocation  of  the  protecting  edict,  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  families,  holding  their  religion  more  precious 
to  them  than  worldly  prosperity,  left  France. 
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So  desirous  was  the  French  monarch  of  making  the  Roman 
Catholic  the  exclusive  religion  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  united 
together  diflferent  and  discordant  systems  of  proselytism,  and 
added  the  milder  methods  of  persuasion  to  the  argument  of  the 
sword.  There  were  men  among  the  Protestants  who  could  never 
be  terrified,  but  might  possibly  be  convinced.  And  knowing 
their  tenacity  of  opinion,  if  not  the  actual  strength  of  their 
theological  position,  he  was  desirous  of  sending  religious  teachers 
among  them,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  ability,  mildness, 
and  prudence.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  and  with  these 
views,  that  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon. 

The  young  Abbe  waited  upon  the  king.  He  received  from 
the  monarch's  lips  the  commission  which  indicated  the  field  and 
the  nature  of  his  labours.  The  labour  assigned  him  was  the 
difficult  one  of  shewing  to  the  Protestants,  whose  property  had 
been  pillaged,  whose  families  had  been  scattered,  and  whose 
blood  had  been  shed  like  water,  the  truth  and  excellencies  of  the 
religion  of  their  persecutors.  Fenelon,  who  understood  the  im- 
perious disposition  of  Louis,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  an  instinc- 
tive aversion  to  the  violent  course  he  was  pursuing,  saw  the 
difficulty  of  his  position.  He  consented,  however,  to  undertake 
this  trying  and  almost  hopeless  embassy  on  one  condition  only ; 
a  condition  which  shews  the  benevolence  of  his  character  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  at  this  early  period  of  his  life ; — 
namely,  ihojt  the  armed  force  should  he  removed  from  the  pro- 
vince to  which  he  should  be  sent  as  a  missionary^  and  that  mili- 
tary coercion  should  cease. 

In  the  distant  province  of  Poitou,  which  Louis  had  assigned 
him  as  the  field  of  his  missionary  labours,  Fenelon  first 
heard  of  Madame  Guyon.  He  became  acquainted  with  the 
remarkable  story  of  her  missionary  labours,  of  her  writings  on 
religion  and  religious  experience,  and  of  the  high  and  somewhat 
peculiar  character  of  her  piety.  Nor  did  it  escape  his  notice, 
that,  even  in  this  remote  province,  her  enemies  had  scattered 
abroad  their  misrepresentations.  His  desire  to  know  something 
more  of  a  woman,  whose  great  mental  power  and  laborious  piety 
had  made  her  one  of  the  religious  reformers  of  her  age,  had  not 
ceased,  when,  after  nearly  a  three  years'  residence,  he  had  com- 
pleted the  labours  of  his  mission  in  Poitou  ;  a  mission  in  which 
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he  eminently  secured  the  respect  and  affection  of  those  from 
whom  he  differed  in  opinion. 

On  his  return,  in  the  latter  part  of  1688,  he  passed  through 
Montargis,  the  early  scene  of  Madame  Guyon's  life.  Thinking 
it  proper  to  learn  all  that  he  conveniently  could  of  her  character, 
before  he  formed  that  more  intimate  acquaintance  which  he 
evidently  designed  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  made  at  Mon- 
targis all  those  inquiries  which  seemed  to  be  necessary.  "  Ques- 
tioning several  persons  respecting  her,"  says  M.  de  Bausset, 
"  persons  who  had  witnessed  her  conduct  during  her  early  years, 
and  while  she  was  married,  he  was  interested  by  the  unanimous 
testimonies  which  he  heard  of  her  piety  and  goodness." 

At  Paris,  he  learned  more  distinctly  the  facts  which  had 
reached  him  in  the  distant  field  of  his  missionary  labours.  He 
learned  also,  that  she  was  in  disgrace  with  the  monarch,  who  had 
placed  him  in  the  important  mission  of  Poitou,  and  contemplated 
placing  him  in  still  more  responsible  situations.  It  is  true,  that 
at  the  solicitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  had  released  her 
from  prison ;  but  he  neither  then,  nor  ever  afterwards,  expressed 
anything  but  distrust  of  her  opinions,  and  either  indifference  or 
aversion  to  her  person.  Had  Fenelon,  knowing  as  he  did  the 
jealous  and  imperious  tendencies  of  the  mind  of  Louis,  consulted 
merely  worldly  interest,  he  would  have  avoided  her.  But,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  of  his  own  benevolent  heart,  and  of  that 
silent  voice  which  God  utters  in  the  souls  of  those  who  love  Him, 
he  did  otherwise. 

Fenelon  met  Madame  Guyon,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  house 
of  the  Duchess  of  Charost,  who  had  a  retired  establishment  at 
the  village  of  Beine,  a  few  miles  beyond  Versailles  and  St  Cyr, 
where  Madame  Guyon  made  frequent  visits.  It  was  a  nephew 
of  this  lady  to  whom  Mademoiselle  Guyon  was  aflerwards 
married. 

It  would  somewhat  save  appearances,  therefore,  if  Fenelon 
could  meet  her  here.  And,  accordingly,  their  meeting  at  this 
place  seems  to  have  been  the  residt  of  a  private  arrangement 
They  were  already  mutually  acquainted  by  reputation ;  and 
the  leading  motive  was  a  purely  religious  one.  They  con- 
versed together  at  much  length,  not  on  worldly  subjects,  for  that 
was  foreign  to  their  feelings ;  not  on  the  external  arrangements 
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and  progress  of  the  Church,  for  that  was  a  subject  which  had 
been  familiar  to  them  from  childhood ;  but  on  a  subject  vastly 
more  important  than  either,  that  of  inward  religion.  The  im- 
mense importance  of  the  subject,  the  correspondence  between  the 
doctrines  of  a  transforming  and  sanctifying  spirituality  and  the 
deeply  felt  needs  of  his  own  soul,  the  presence  and  fervid  elo- 
quence of  a  woman,  whose  rank,  beauty,  and  afSictions  could  not 
fail  to  excite  an  interest  exceeded  only  by  that  of  her  evangelical 
simplicity  and  sanctity,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Fenelon,  which  remained  with  him  ever  after. 

After  spending  a  part  of  the  day,  they  both  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  same  carriage,  accompanied  by  a  young  female  attendant, 
whom  Madame  Guyon  kept  with  her ;  which  gave  them  still 
farther  opportunity  to  prosecute  this  interesting  conversation, 
and  to  explain  more  particularly  her  views  of  religious  experience 
and  growth.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1688  ,  at 
which  time  she  resided  with  Madame  de  Miramion.  From  that 
time  they  were  intimate  friends. 

It  would  seem  that  they  saw  each  other  the  next  day.  "  Some 
days  after  my  release  fix)m  prison,"  she  says,  "  having  heard  of 
the  Abb^  de  Fenelon,  my  mind  was  taken  up  with  him  with 
much  force  and  sweetnesa  It  seemed  to  me,  that  the  Lord 
would  make  me  an  instrument  of  spiritual  good  to  him ;  and 
that,  in  the  experience  of  a  common  spiritual  advancement,  he 
would  unite  us  together  in  a  very  intimate  manner.  I  inwardly 
felt,  however,  that  this  interview,  without  failing  to  increase  his 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  Interior  Life,  did  not  fully  satisfy 
him.  And  I,  on  my  part,  experienced  something  which  made 
me  desire  to  pour  out  my  heart  more  fully  into  his.  But  there 
was  not  as  yet  an  entire  correspondence  in  our  views  and  expe- 
rience, which  made  me  suffer  much  on  his  account. 

"  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  day  that  I  saw  him 
again,  (at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Bethune.)  My  soul  de- 
sired  that  he  might  be  all  that  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  be. 
We  remained  together  for  some  time  in  silent  prayer ;  and  not 
without  a  spiritual  blessing.  The  obscurity  which  had  hitherto 
rested  upon  his  spiritual  views  and  exercises  began  to  disappear; 
but  still  be  was  not  yet  such  as  I  desired  him  to  be.  During 
eight  whole  days  he  rested  as  a  burden  on  my  spirit.     During 
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rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  correspond  with  each 
other.  The  very  next  day  she  wrote  another  letter,  which  we 
give  in  part: — 

"  Paris,  Nifvember  1688. 

'^  To  THE  Abb£  D£  Femelun, — I  did  myself  the  pleasure  to 
write  to  you  yesterday  morning.  I  mentioned  the  intereBt 
which  ray  soul  felt  for  yours.  That  interest  still  continues.  So 
deeply  absorbing  has  been  the  application  of  my  soul  to  Gtod  on 
your  account,  that  I  have  slept  but  little  during  the  past  night 
And  at  this  moment  I  can  give  an  idea  of  my  state  only  by 
saying,  that  my  spirit,  in  the  interest  which  it  feels  for  year 
entire  renovation,  bums  and  consumes  itself  within  me. 

^^  I  have  an  inward  conviction,  that  the  obstacle,  which  has 
hitherto  separated  you  from  God,  is  diminishing  and  paanng 
away.  Certain  it  is,  that  my  soul  begins  to  feel  a  spiritual  like- 
ness and  tmion  with  yours,  which  it  has  not  previously  felt 
GtoA  appears  to  be  making  me  a  medium  of  communicating 
good  to  yourself,  and  to  be  imparting  to  my  soul,  graces,  whidi 
are  ultimately  destined  to  reach  and  to  bless  yours.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  say,  however,  that,  while  He  is  blessing  and 
raising  you  in  one  direction.  He  seems  to  be  doing  that  which 
may  be  the  means  of  profitable  humiliation  in  another,  by 
making  a  woman,  and  one  so  unworthy  as  myself,  the  channel 
of  communicating  His  favours.  But  I  too  must  be  willing  to  be 
where  God  has  placed  me,  and  not  refuse  to  be  an  inatrumad 
in  His  hands.  He  assigns  me  my  work.  And  my  work  is  to  be 
an  instrument.  And  it  is  because  I  am  an  instrument,  which 
He  employs  as  He  pleases,  that  He  will  not  let  me  go.  Never- 
theless, He  makes  me  happy  in  being  His  prisoner.  He  holds 
me  incessantly,  and  still  more  strongly  than  ever,  in  His  pre- 
sence. And  my  business  there  is  to  present  you  before  Him, 
that  His  will  may  be  accomplished  in  yo\i.  And  I  cannot 
doubt,  that  the  will  of  God  is  shewing  itself  in  mercy,  and  Aat 
you  are  entering  into  union  with  Him,  because  I  find,  that  my 
own  soul,  which  has  already  experienced  this  union,  is  entering 
into  union  with  you  through  Him ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
no  one  can  well  explain,  who  has  not  had  the  experience  of  it 

^*  I  have  strong  confidence  in  the  opinions  which,  from  time 
to  time,  I  express  to  you.     These  opinions,  iis  I  cannot  doubt 
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are  formed  under  the  inward  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
still  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  purely  natural  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  my 
mind  does  not  form  its  conclusions  by  the  extraordinary  methods 
of  dreams,  inward  voices,  and  spiritual  lights  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
mind.  ...  So  easy,  so  natural,  so  prompt,  are  the  decisions 
of  the  sanctiBed  soul  on  all  moral  and  religious  subjects,  that  it 
seems  to  reach  its  conclusions  intuitively, 

"  This  instrumentality,  which  may  be  applied  to  some  extent 
when  we  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial,  provided  there  is  a  proper  correspondence  on  your 
pari.    Do  not  be  deceived.     Do  not  regard  this  humble  instru- 
mentality a  useless  thing.    It  is  certainly  no  unreasonable  thing 
that  God  requires  of  you  an  humble,  teachable  spirit,  as  one  of 
those  forms  of  experience  which  are  involved  in  your  entire 
union  in  Him.     Be  so  htimble  and  childlike  as  to  submit  to 
the  dishonour,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  receiving  blessings 
irom  God  through  one  so  poor  and  unworthy  as  myself;  and 
thus,  the  grace  which  God  has  imparted  to  my  own  heart  flow- 
ing instrumcntally  into  yours,  and  producing  a  similarity  of 
dispositions,  our  souls  shall  become  like  two  rivers,  mingling  in 
one  channel,  and  flowing  on  together  to  the  ocean.     Receive, 
then,  the  prayer  of  this  poor  heart,  since  God  wills  it  to  be  so. 
The  pride  of  nature,  in  one  in  your  situation,  will  cry  out  against 
it ;  but  remember  that  the  grace  of  God  is  magnified  through 
the  weakness  of  the  instrumentality  He  employs.     Accept  this 
method  in  entire  contentment  and  abandonment  of  spirit,  (as  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will,)  simply  because  God  units  it    And 
be  entirely  assured,  that  God  will  bless  His  own  instrumentality, 
in  granting  everything  which  will  be  necessary  to  you. 

'^  1  close  by  repeating  the  deep  sympathy  and  correspondence 
of  spirit  which  I  have  with  you. 

"  Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothb  Guyon." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Religious  state  of  Feuelou — His  entire  consecration  to  (iod — Perplexities  connected 
with  his  inward  cxi>erience — His  correspondence  with  Madame  Ouyon — luterevt- 
ing  letter  written  by  him  in  answer  to  one  received  from  her — On  the  rarioat  and 
successive  steps  of  inward  crucifixion-— Of  unfavourable  and  selfish  habits  of  the 

■  will,  and  of  the  necessity  of  correcting  them — Of  the  principle  of  faith  in  its  rek- 
tion  to  reabou. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  peroonal  history  of  Fene- 
lon,  know  how  fully  he  combined  greatness  of  intellect  with 
humility  and  benevolence  of  temper ;  so  that  it  was  not  difficult 
for  him  to  associate  with  others,  or  even  to  receive  instruction 
in  those  particulars  in  which  his  own  experience  was  defective. 
And  accordingly  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  frankly  those  points 
in  which  he  needed  advice.  He  was  already  a  religious  man  in 
a  high  sense  ;  but  still  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  not  all  that 
he  ought  to  be,  and  not  all  that  with  divine  aid  he  could  be. 
He  panted  for  higher  advancements.  He  could  not  rest,  until, 
in  the  possession  of  victory  over  the  natural  evils  of  the  hearty 
he  had  become  one  with  God  in  freedom  from  selfishness,  and 
in  purity  and  perfectness  of  love. 

The  first  struggle  of  his  mind  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  point, 
whether  he  should  make  to  God  that  entire  and  absolute  conse- 
cration of  himself  in  all  things,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
that  those  higher  results  should  be  realized,  to  which  his  mind 
wa8  now  directed.  In  a  mitigated  sense  he  had  already  done 
it ;  but  there  was  something  more :  it  must  now  be  formal, 
decisive,  entire,  and  for  ever. 

Having  taken  this  first  and  great  step,  he  awaited  the  dealings 
of  God  with  submission,  but  not  without  some  degree  of  per- 
plexity. The  way  was  new ;  and  it  baffled  in  his  case,  as  it 
generally  does  in  others,  all  the  conjectures  of  merely  human 
wisdom.  The  matter  of  forgiveness  through  Jesus  Christ,  as  our 
Saviour  from  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law,  was  easily  under- 
stood ;  but  that  of  holy  living,  that  of  being  kept  moment  by 
moment,  in  distinction  from  forgiveness  in  the  first  instance, 
presented  itself  as  a  problem  attended  with  different  incidents, 
and  perha])s  involving  new  principles.  For  two  years  they  kept 
up  a  frequent  intercourse  by  letter, — a  corresiK>ndence  in  which 
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it  is  easy  to  see  her  untiring  patience  and  her  deep  religious 
insight  It  was  hard  for  him  at  first  to  understand,  and  to 
realize  in  practice,  the  great  lesson  of  living  by  faith  alone. 
Even  at  the  end  of  some  six  or  eight  months  after  their  corre- 
spondence commenced,  he  had  questions  to  propose,  and  difficul- 
ties which  required  to  be  resolved. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  she  wrote  to  ..him  a  long 
letter,  in  which  she  gives  a  general  view  of  the  process,  in  which 
the  soul,  that  is  entirely  consecrated  to  God,  undergoes  the 
successive  steps  of  inward  cmcifixion  and  of  progressive  confor- 
mity, until  it  realizes  the  highest  results.  She  took  great  pains 
with  it.  The  communication  now  i-eferred  to  does  not  now 
appear  in  her  works  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  but  is  usually  printed 
as  a  separate  treatise.  It  is  entitled,  A  Concise  Vieto  of  the 
SouTs  Return  to  Ood^  and  of  its  Re-union  ivith  Him. 

To  this  long  paper,  we  find  a  well-digested  answer,  at  some 
length,  from  Fenelon,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : — 

"  [Paris,]  Avg.  11,  1689. 

"  To  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon, — I  think,  Madame,  that 
I  understand,  in  general,  the  statements  in  the  last  paper  which 
you  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  me ;  in  which  you  describe  the 
various  experiences  which  characterize  the  soul's  return  to  God 
by  means  of  simple  or  pure  faith.  I  will  endeavour,  however, 
to  recapitulate  some  of  your  views,  as  they  present  themselves 
to  me,  in  order  that  I  may  learn  from  you,  whether  I  correctly 
understand  them. 

"  I.  The  first  step  which  is  taken  (at  least  such  would  be  the 
natural  order)  by  the  soul  that  has  formally  and  permanently 
given  itself  to  God,  would  be  to  bring  what  may  be  called  its 
external  powers,  that  is  to  say,  its  natural  appetites  and  propen- 
sities, under  subjection.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  consecrated 
soul  to  avoid  doing  this.  This  would  naturally  be  the  first 
strife,  the  first  place  and  occasion  of  struggle,  in  that  series  of 
inward  and  outward  contests  which  is  destined  ultimately  to 
bring  the  whole  man  into  subjection.  The  religious  state  of  the 
soul  at  such  times  is  characterized  by  that  simplicity  which 
shews  its  sincerity,  and  that  it  is  sustained  by  faith.  So  that, 
in  the  contest  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  soul  does  not 
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act  of  itself  alone,  but  follows  and  co-operates,  with  all  its  power, 
with  that  grace  which  is  given  it.  It  gains  the  victory  through 
faith. 

"  II.  The  second  step,  in  the  process  of  actually  realizing  in 
inward  experience  what  is  prospectively  and  virtually  involved 
in  the  act  of  entire  consecration  to  Qod,  is  to  cease  to  rest  on 
the  pleasures  of  inward  sensibility.  The  struggle  here  is,  in 
general,  more  severe  and  prolonged  than  in  the  first  contest.  It 
is  hard  for  us  to  die  to  these  inward  tastes  and  relishes,  which 
make  us  feel  so  happy,  and  which  Grod  usually  permits  us  to 
enjoy  and  to  rest  upon  in  our  first  experience.  When  we  lose 
our  inward  happiness,  that  is  to  say,  that  inward  buoyancy  and 
exhilaration  of  spirit  which  depends  upon  numerous  circum- 
stances, we  are  very  apt  to  think  that  we  lose  God  ;  not  consi- 
dering that  the  moral  life  of  the  soul  does  not  consist  in  pleasure, 
but  in  union  with  God's  will,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  victory 
here  also  is  by  faith  ;  acting,  however,  in  a  little  different  way. 

*^  III.  Another  step  in  the  process  is  that  of  entire  crucifixion 
to  any  reliance  upon  our  virtues,  either  outward  or  inward.  The 
habits  of  the  life  of  self  have  become  so  strong,  that  there  is 
hardly  anything  in  which  we  do  not  take  a  degree  of  compla- 
cency. Having  gained  the  victory  over  its  senses,  and  having 
gained  so  much  strength  that  it  can  live  by  faith,  independently 
of  inward  pleasurable  excitements,  the  soul  begins  to  take  a 
degree  of  satisfaction,  which  is  secretly  a  selfish  one,  in  its  virtues, 
in  its  truth,  its  temperance,  its  faith,  its  benevolence,  and  to  rest 
in  them  as  if  they  were  its  oivn,  and  as  if  they  gave  it  a  claim 
of  acceptance  on  the  ground  of  its  merit.  This  is  a  state  of 
things  inconsistent  with  entire  acceptance  with  God,  and  is 
wrong.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  inward 
crucifixion,  that  we  should  die  to  our  virtues.  It  is  not  meant, 
however,  that  we  are  to  be  dead  to  the  practice  of  them.  That 
would  be  a  great  error ;  but  we  are  to  be  dead  to  them  as  ddf- 
originated  virtues,  as  our  ottm  virtues.  We  are  to  be  dead  to 
them,  considered  as  coming  from  ourselves  ;  and  alive  to  theoi 
only  as  the  gifts  and  the  power  of  God.  We  are  to  have  no  per- 
ception or  life  in  them,  in  the  sense  of  taking  a  secret  satisfiiction 
in  them  ;  and  are  to  take  satisfaction  in  the  Giver  of  them  only. 

'^  lY.  A  fourth  step  in  this  process  is  this.     It  consists  in  a 
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cessation  or  death  to  that  repugnance  which  men  naturally  feel 
to  those  dealings  of  Gk)d  which  are  involved  in  the  process  of 
inward  crucifixion.  We  must  die  to  our  aversions,  as  well  as  to 
our  desires.  The  blows  which  God  sends  upon  us,  when  we  are 
renovated  in  this  respect,  are  received  without  those  feelings  of 
opposition  which  once  existed,  and  existed  oftentimes  with  great 
power.  The  soul,  when  it  has  arrived  at  this  state,  resists  no- 
thing ;  it  is  ofiended  at  nothing.  So  clear  is  its  perception  of 
Gk)d's  presence  in  everything  ;  so  strong  is  its  faith,  that  those 
apparently  adverse  dealings,  which  were  once  exceedingly  trying, 
are  now  received,  not  merely  with  acquiescence,  but  with  cheer- 
fulness.    It  kisses  the  hand  that  smites  it. 

"  V.  When  we  have  proceeded  so  far,  we  may  say  with  a  good 
deal  of  reason,  that  the  natural  man  is  dead.  And  then  comes, 
as  a  fifth  step  in  this  process,  the  new  life  ;  not  merely  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life,  but  a  new  life  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
terms,  the  resurrection  of  the  life  of  love.  All  those  gifts  which 
the  soul  before  sought  in  its  own  strength,  and  which  it  perverted 
and  rendered  poisonous  and  destructive  to  itself,  by  thus  seeking 
them  out  of  (Jod,  are  now  richly  and  fully  returned  to  it,  by  the 
great  Giver  of  all  things.  It  is  not  the  design  or  plan  of  God 
(His  nature  will  not  allow  of  any  such  design  or  plan)  to  deprive 
His  creatures  of  happiness,  but  only  to  pour  the  cup  of  bitterness 
into  all  that  happiness,  and  to  smite  all  that  joy  and  prosperity 
which  the  creature  has  in  anything  out  of  himself.  There  is  a 
moral  law  of  happiness,  which  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  un- 
changeableness  of  moral  principles.  He  smites  the  false  happi- 
ness, or  happiness  founded  on  false  principles,  which  is  only  the 
precursor  of  real  and  permanent  misery,  in  order  that  he  may 
establish  the  true  and  everlasting  happiness,  by  bringing  the  soul 
into  perfect  communion  and  union  with  Himself,  and  by  enabling 
it  to  drink  the  living  water  from  the  Everlasting  Fountain.  And 
the  soul  has  this  new  life,  and  all  the  good  and  happiness  in- 
volved in  it,  by  ceasing  from  its  oitm  action,  and  letting  God  live 
and  act  in  it. 

"  VI.  And  this  life,  in  the  sixth  place,  becomes  a  truly 
transformed  life,  a  life  in  union  iviih  Oody  when  the  will  of  the 
soul  becomes  not  only  conformed  to  God  practically  and  in  fact, 
but  is  conformed  to  Him  in  everything  in  it,  and  in  the  relations 
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it  sustains,  which  may  be  called  a  disposition  or  tendency.  It 
is,  then,  that  there  is  such  a  hannony  between  the  human  and 
divine  will,  that  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  having  be- 
come one.  This,  I  suppose,  was  the  state  of  8t  Paul,  whoi 
he  says,  *  /  live  ;  yet  not  /,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  That  is  to 
say,  through  the  power  of  faith  in  Grod  through  Christ,  he  was 
what  Christ  would  have  been  in  his  situation  ;  he  had  Christ's 
spirit ;  he  had  the  same  simplicity  of  motive,  the  same  union 
with  God's  will.  And  thus  the  soul,  which  had  first  died  to  its 
own  or  self-originated  action,  and  dying  again,  as  it  were,  to  its 
oton  inactivityy  takes  a  new  life,  by  acting  no  long^  from  itsdf, 
but  in  co-operation  with  God. 

'^  It  is  not  enough  to  be  merely  passive  under  God's  dealinga 
Passivity,  or  the  spirit  of  entire  submission,  is  a  great  grace ; 
but  it  is  a  still  higher  attainment  to  become  Jleocible;  that  is  to 
say,  to  move  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  any  inward  repug- 
nance, in  God's  movement,  and  just  as  He  would  have  us  move. 
This  state  of  mind  might  perhaps  be  termed  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, or  of  divine  co-operation.  In  this  state  the  will  is 
not  only  subdued  ;  but,  what  is  very  important,  all  tendency  to 
a  difierent  or  rebellious  state  is  taken  away.  It  may  suffer  in  its 
outward  relations ;  it  may  suffer  for  othere ;  there  may  be  suf- 
fering in  various  degrees  in  the  natural  sensibilities ;  but  all 
selfishness,  and  all  tendency  to  selfishness,  being  taken  away,  it 
no  longer  suffers  in  its  interior  and  centml  nature.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  of  faith,  which  is  the  true  centre  of  the 
renovated  soul,  sends  out  such  pure  and  rejoicing  consolatiooa 
as  to  counterbalance  all  painful  influences.  Of  stich  a  soul, 
which  is  described  as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  Him- 
self is  the  inhabitant  and  the  light. 

"  This  transformed  soul  does  not  cease  to  advance  in  holinew. 
It  is  transformed  without  remaining  where  it  is ;  new  without 
being  stationary.  Its  life  is  love,  all  love  ;  but  the  capacity  of 
its  love  continually  increases. 

'^  Such,  Madame,  if  I  understand  them,  are  essentially  the 
sentiments  of  the  letter  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  nie. 

"  I  wish  you  to  write  me,  whether  the  statement  which  I  have 
now  made,  corresponds  with  what  you  intended  to  convey. 

''  I  would  make  one  or  two  remarks  further  in  explanation  of 
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what  has  been  said..  One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
process  of  inward  restoration  is  to  be  found  in  the  habits  of  the 
will.  This  I  have  already  alluded  to,  but  it  is  not  generally 
well  understood.  A  man  may,  perhaps,  have  a  new  life ;  but 
it  cannot  be  r^arded  as  a  perfectly  transformed  life,  a  life 
brought  into  perfect  harmony  with  God,  until  all  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  former  habits  are  corrected.  When  this  takes  place,  it 
is  perhaps  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  must  be  left  to  each  one's 
consciousness.  This  process  must  take  place  in  the  will,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  mind.  The  action  of  the  will  must  not 
only  be  free  and  right,  but  must  be  relieved  from  all  tendency 
in  another  direction  resulting  from  previous  evil  habits. 

"Another  remark  which  I  have  to  make,  is  in  relation  to 
faith.  That  all  this  great  work  is  by  faith,  is  true ;  but  I  think 
we  should  be  careful,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  faith,  not  to 
place  it  in  opposition  to  reason.  On  the  contrary,  we  only  say 
what  is  sustained  both  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  when  we 
assert,  that  it  is  a  very  reasonable  thing  to  believe.  Faith  is  a 
different  thing  from  mere  physical  and  emotive  impulse ;  and 
it  would  be  no  small  mistake  to  confound  those  who  walk  by 
faith  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms,  with  thoughtless  and  im- 
pulsive persons  and  enthusiasts. 

"  Faith  is  necessarily  based  upon  antecedent  acts  of  intelli- 
gence. By  the  use  of  those  powers  of  perception  and  reasoning, 
which  God  has  given  us,  we  have  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  Grod.  It  is  by  their  use  also,  that  we  know  that  God  has 
spoken  to  us  in  His  revealed  word.  In  that  word,  which  we 
thus  receive  and  verify  by  reason,  we  have  general  truths  laid 
down,  general  precepts  communicated,  applicable  to  our  situa- 
tion and  duties.  But  these  truths,  coming  from  Him  who  has 
a  right  to  direct  us,  are  authoritative.  They  command.  And 
it  is  our  province  and  duty,  in  the  exercise  oi faith  in  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  Him  who  issues  the  command,  to  yield 
obedience,  and  to  go  wherever  it  may  lead  us,  however  dark  and 
mysterious  the  path  may  now  appear.  It  is  thus,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  that  we  walk  in  the  obscurity  or 
night  of  faith ;  doing  without  knowing  what  we  do,  and  going 
without  knowing  where  we  go.  But  such  faith,  although  it  is 
not  identical  with  reason,  is  still  not  in  opposition  to  it,  but 
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rather  rests  upon  it.  Those  who  walk  by  faiili,  walk  in  obscu- 
rity ;  but  they  know  that  there  is  a  light  above  them,  whidi 
will  make  all  clear  and  bright  in  its  appropriate  time.  We 
trust ;  but,  as  St.  Paul  says,  we  know  in  whom  toe  have  trusUd. 

'^  I  illustrate  the  subject,  Madame,  in  this  way.  I  suppose 
myself  to  be  in  a  strange  country.  There  is  a  wide  forest  before 
me,  with  which  I  am  totally  unacquainted,  although  I  must  ptn 
through  it.  I  accordingly  select  a  guide,  whom  I  suppose  to  be 
able  to  conduct  me  through  these  ways  never  before  trodden  bj 
me.  In  following  this  guide,  I  obviously  go  hj  faith;  but  as  I 
know  the  character  of  my  guide,  and  as  my  intelligence  or 
reason  tells  me  that  I  ought  to  exercise  such  faith,  it  is  dear 
that  my  faith  in  Him  is  not  in  opposition  to  reason,  but  is  in 
accordance  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  refuse  to  have  fifith 
in  my  guide,  and  undertake  to  make  my  way  through  the  forest 
by  my  own  sagacity  and  wisdom,  I  may  properly  be  described 
as  a  pei'son  without  reason,  or  as  unreasonable ;  and  should  i»o- 
bably  suffer  for  my  want  of  reason  by  losing  my  way.  Faith 
and  reason,  therefore,  if  not  identical,  are  not  at  variance. 

'^  Fully  subscribing,  with  these  explanations,  to  the  doctrine 
of  faith  as  the  life  and  guide  of  the  soul,  I  remain,  Madame, 
youre  in  our  common  Lord,  Francis  S.  Fenelon." 


(CHAPTER  XL. 

Heinarks  on  Fonelon — I^etter  from  Madame  Guvon  to  Iiim — Her  remarks  oo  fiutk 

m 

— Remarks  on  tlie  disappropriation  or  entire  consecration  of  the  will — Incideot 
in  her  past  experience  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of  faith — Fenelon  appointed,  is 
Angust  1689,  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — Character  of  the  D«k»— Of 
the  labours  of  Fenelon  in  his  education — The  writings  of  Fenelon — The  iofluMicc 
of  Madame  (Juyon  ui>ou  him— ll«*r  hotter  on  his  appointment — Revival  of  religiuD 
at  Dijon. 

The  principles  of  the  inward  life  commended  themselm 
entirely  to  the  mind  of  Fenelon.  It  is  true  that  these  princi- 
ples, saying  nothing  of  the  support  they  have  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  found  with  slight  variations  in  many  of  the  Mystic  writers; 
in  Kempis  and  Thauler,  in  Ruysbroke,  in  Cardinal  Bona,  in 
Catherine  of  G^noa,  in  John  of  the  Cross,  and  others;  but 
Fenelon,  although  it  was  very  different  with  him  at  a  later 
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period,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance  with 
these  writers  at  this  time. 

Although  they  were  thus  introduced  to  his  notice  through  the 
instmraeutality  of  a  woman,  who,  though  greatly  accomplished 
in  other  respects,  possessed  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  theolo- 
gical writings,  and  had  learned  them  not  so  much  from  books 
as  from  the  dealings  of  God  with  herself  personally,  they  were 
nevertheless  sustained  by  an  inward  conviction  of  their  sound- 
ness. His  enlightened  and  powerful  mind,  uninfluenced  by  the 
various  prejudices  which  often  prevent  a  correct  perception,  saw 
at  once  that  they  bore  the  signatures  of  reason  and  truth.  And 
letting  them  have  their  full  power  upon  himself,  and  endeavour- 
ing with  divine  assistance  to  be  what  he  felt  that  he  ought  to 
be,  he  stood  forth  to  the  world,  not  merely  a  man,  but  a  man 
in  the  image  of  Christ ;  not  more  commended  by  the  powers  of 
his  intellect  and  the  perfection  of  his  taste,  than  by  his  simpli- 
city of  spirit,  his  purity,  and  benevolence. 

It  is  in  this  inward  operation,  brought  about  under  these 
circumstances,  that  we  find  the  secret  spring  of  that  justice  and 
benevolence,  which  impart  unspeakable  attractions  and  power 
to  his  writings.  They  seem  to  be  entirely  exempted  from  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  and  to  be  bathed  in  purity  and  love.  And 
I  believe  it  is  the  general  sentiment,  that  no  person  reads  the 
writings  of  Fenelon  without  feeling  that  he  was  an  eminently 
good  and  holy  man. 

On  receiving  the  letter  of  Fenelon,  Madame  Guyon  wrote  a 
letter  in  reply,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  THE  Abbe  de  Fenelon, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
perceive,  sir,  that  you  have  a  clear  understanding,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  the  sentiments  which  I  wbhed  to  convey ;  and  it  gives 
me  satisfaction  also  to  notice  the  remarks  you  have  added.  I 
agree  with  you  entirely,  that  faith  and  reason,  though  difierent 
principles  of  action,  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  He,  how- 
ever, who  lives  by  faith,  ceases  to  reason  on  selfish  principles 
and  with  selfish  aims ;  but  submits  his  reason  to  that  higher 
reason,  which  comes  to  man  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  con- 
ductor of  souls.  He  who  walks  in  faith,  walks  in  the  highest 
wisdom,  although  it  may  not  appear  such  to  the  world.  The 
world  do  not  more  clearly  understand  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
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the  life  of  faith,  than  the  ancient  Jews  understood  the  divine 
but  unostentatious  beauty  which  shone  in  the  life  of  Christ  A 
worldly  mind,  full  of  the  maxims  of  a  worldly  life,  is  not  in  a 
situation  to  estimate  the  pure  and  simple  spirit  of  one  whose 
heart  is  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  divine  wisdom. 

"  In  endeavouring  to  give  you  my  views  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  transformation  which  the  holy  soul  undergoes, 
you  will  notice,  that  I  use  the  term  dimppropriatian,  and  the 
phrase  entire  disappropriation,  as  convenient  expressions  f<Mr 
freedom  from  all  selfish  bias  whatever.  The  phrase,  perhaps,  im- 
plies no  more,  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  than  that  al 
pure  love  ;  although  it  is  rather  a  more  precise  and  appropriate 
mode  of  expression,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  tvili.  I  per- 
ceive that  you  UDderstand  and  appreciate  entirely  the  idea  which 
I  endeavoured  imperfectly  to  express ;  namely,  that  the  diaap- 
propriation  or  unselfishness  of  the  will  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
perfect,  merely  because  the  will  is  broken  down  and  submiasive 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  no  repugnance  whatever  to  anything 
which  God  in  His  providence  may  see  fit  to  send.  It  b  trae, 
this  is  a  very  great  grace.  In  a  mitigated  sense,  the  will,  onder 
such  circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as  dead  ;  but,  in  the  true 
and  absolute  sense,  there  is  still  in  it  a  lingering  life.  There 
still  remains  a  secret  tendency,  resulting  from  former  selfish 
habits,  which  leads  it  to  look  back,  as  it  were,  with  feelings  of 
interest  upon  what  is  lost :  in  other  words,  it  puts  forth  its  pur- 
poses a  little  less  promptly  and  powerfully  in  some  directions, 
than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  required  to  act  in  others. 
Thus  Lot's  wife  had  determined  to  leave  the  city  of  Sodom :  she 
vigorously  purposed,  in  going  forth  from  the  home  where  she 
had  long  dwelt,  to  conform  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  which 
required  her  departure  ;  but  still,  as  she  jwissed  on,  in  her  flight 
over  the  plain,  there  was  a  lingering  attachment,  a  tendency  to 
return,  which  induced  her  to  look  back.  Her  will,  though 
strongly  set  in  the  right  direction,  did  not  act  in  perfect  freeness 
and  power,  in  consequence  of  certain  latent  reminiscences  and 
altachment^,  which  operated  as  a  hinderance.  In  like  manner 
the  Jews,  when  they  left  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  were  on  their 
way  to  the  better  country  which  the  Lord  had  promised  them, 
often  thought  with  complacency  of  their  residence  in  Egypt, 
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and  of  what  they  enjoyed  there.  So  that,  while  their  purpose 
was  fixed,  it  was  not  so  inflexible,  and  so  easily  and  promptly 
operative,  in  the  direction  it  had  taken,  as  it  would  have  been 
if  it  had  not  been  under  the  influence  of  former  evil  habits. 
When  the  afiections  and  the  will  are  entirely  surrendered  to 
Gt)d,  and  the  secret  influences  of  former  evil  tendencies  and 
habits  are  also  fully  done  away,  the  soul  may  be  regarded  as 
sanctified  in  the  higher  sense,  and  as  having  become  the  stibject 
of  a  divine  union.  Such  was  the  meaning  I  intended  to  con- 
vey ;  and  I  believe  you  have  received  and  appreciated  it,  as  I 
intended. 

"  In  i-egard  to  the  principle  of  faith,  I  will  farther  say,  that 
it  sometimes  lies  latent,  as  it  were,  and  concealed  in  the  midst 
of  discomfort  and  sorrow.  I  recollect,  that  in  the  former  pe- 
riods of  my  experience  I  once  spent  a  considerable  time  in  a 
state  of  depression  and  deep  sorrow,  because  I  supposed  I  had 
lost  Gkxl,  or  at  least  had  lost  His  favour.  My  grief  was  great 
and  without  cessation.  If  I  had  seen  things  as  I  now  see  them, 
and  had  understood  them  then  as  I  now  understand  them,  I 
should  have  found  a  principle  of  restoration  and  of  comfort  in 
the  very  grief  which  overwhelmed  me.  How  could  I  thus  have 
mourned  the  loss  of  God's  presence,  or  rather  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  such  loss,  if  I  did  not  love  Him  ?  And  how  could  I 
love  Him,  without  faith  in  Him  ?  In  my  sorrow,  therefore,  I 
might  have  found  the  evidence  of  my  faith.  And  it  is  a 
great  truth,  that  in  reality,  whatever  may  at  times  be  the  ap- 
pearance, God  never  does  desert,  and  never  can  desert,  those 
who  believe. 

"  Desiring  to  receive  from  you,  from  time  to  time,  such  sug- 
gestions as  may  occur,  and  believing  that  your  continued  and 
increased  experience  in  religious  things  will  continually  develop 
to  yon  new  truth,  I  remain,  yours  in  our  Lord, 

"  Jeanne  Marie  B.  db  la  Mothb  Guyon." 

About  this  time,  Fenelon,  selected  in  preference  to  able  com- 
petitors, received  from  Louis  XIV.  the  appointment  of  Tutor  to 
his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Fenelon  was  recommended  to  Louis  to  fill 
this  place  by  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  who  held  at  this  time 
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the  office  of  governor  to  the  grandchildren  of  the  king,  of  whom 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  the  eldest. 

'^  Louis  XIY./'  says  M.  de  Bausset,  in  remarking  upon  these 
appointments,  '^  had  not  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to  whom  he 
should  select  as  a  governor  for  his  grandson  ;  nor  did  Monsieur 
Beauvilliers  hesitate  a  single  moment  as  to  the  choice  of  a  pre* 
ceptor.  He  nominated  Fenelon  to  that  office  on  the  17th  of 
August  1689,  the  very  day  after  he  had  received  his  own  ap- 
pointment" The  king  approved  the  nomination,  apparently 
with  entire  cordiality;  and  the  choice  was  greatly  applauded 
in  France.  We  have  the  recorded  testimony  of  the  celebrated 
Bossuet,  who  subsequently  came  into  painful  collision  with  Fene- 
lon, how  satisfactory  and  gratifying  it  was  to  him. 

The  appointment  seems  to  have  been  unexpected  to  Fendon; 
and  he  certainly  received  it  without  any  solicitation.  The  duty 
which  was  especially  assigned  him,  was  to  train  up  the  young 
prince,  who  was  expected,  in  the  course  of  events,  to  fill  the 
throne.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  vast  responsibility  of 
such  an  undertaking ;  but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  decline  it.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  September  following. 

His  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  but  few  of  the  elements 
requisite  in  one  destined  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  great  peopla  In 
his  natural  dispositions  he  was  proud,  passionate,  and  capridoos; 
tyrannical  to  his  inferiors,  and  haughty  and  disobedient  to  those 
who  had  the  control  of  him. 

"  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  says  Monsieur  de  St.  Simon,  "  was 
by  nature  terrible.  In  his  earliest  youth  he  gave  occasions  finr 
fear  and  dread.  He  was  unfeeling  and  irritable  to  the  last 
excess,  even  against  inanimate  objects.  He  was  furioudy  im- 
petuous, and  incapable  of  enduring  the  least  opposition,  even 
of  time  and  the  elements,  without  breaking  forth  into  such  in- 
temperate rage,  that  it  was  sometimes  to  be  feared,  that  the 
very  veins  in  his  body  would  burst.  This  excess  I  have  frequenUg 
witnessed" 

These  unhappy  traits  of  disposition,  which  all  the  historians  of 
that  period  agree  in  ascribing  to  him,  Vere  rendered  the  mora 
dangerous  by  being  found  in  combination  with  very  coo- 
siderable  powers  of  intellect.  It  was  such  a  character,  with 
intellectual  powers  so  great,  and  passions  so  excessive,  that 
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was  committed  to  Fenelon  to  be  trained,  corrected,  and  re- 
modelled. 

To  thie  great  task,  upon  the  success  of  which  apparently  de- 
pended the  hopes  and  happiness  of  France,  Fenelon  brought 
great  powers  of  intellect,  a  finished  education,  and  above  all, 
the  graces  of  a  ptire,  humble,  and  believing  heart.  It  was  this 
last  trait,  perhaps  more  than  the  others  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, which  had  recommended  him  to  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers. 
It  was  natural  for  him  to  desire,  that  the  young  prince,  while 
he  had  other  advantf^es  and  means  of  culture,  should  not  be 
deprived  of  those  connected  with  a  religious  example  and  with 
religious  impressions.  Such  an  example,  and  such  religious  im- 
pressions and  influences,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  find 
in  Fenelon. 

Fenelon  undertook  this  difficult  task,  therefoi-e,  which  he  knew 
required  something  more  than  mere  intellectual  culture,  as  a 
man  o/Jaith  and  prayer.  It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  labours.  It  shews  with  how  much 
devotedness  he  engaged  in  them,  that  he  wrote  for  the  special 
instruction  of  this  prince  his  well-known  Fables  and  Dialogues. 
Each  of  the  Fables,  and  also  each  of  the  Dialogues,  was  written 
on  particular  occasions  and  with  particular  objects ;  having  been 
composed  for  the  most  part,  when  the  teacher  found  it  necessary 
to  remind  his  pupil  of  some  faults  which  he  had  committed,  and 
to  inculcate  upon  him  the  duty  and  the  methods  of  amendment. 

Therei  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  his  celebrated  work,  the 
Adventures  of  Telemachus,  which  was  published  many  years 
afterwards,  was  also  written  at  this  time,  and  with  the  same 
general  object  In  this  remarkable  work,  we  have  a  striking 
combination  of  sound  judgment  with  great  resources  of  imagi- 
nation ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  is  most  to  be  admired, 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  political  and  moral  maxims, 
or  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  imagery. 

Bat  here  it  is  natural  to  make  the  inquiry : — What  one, 
among  all  the  biographers  of  Fenelon,  has  thought  of  ascribing 
the  truth,  purity,  and  love,  which  appear  in  these  remarkable 
writings,  and  still  more  in  his  religious  writings,  the  most  of 
which  appeared  at  a  later  period,  to  the  influence  of  Madame 
Qnyon  ?    At  this  very  time  he  was  receiving  from  her  private 
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conversations  and  correspondence,  influences  and  priaciplei 
M^'hich  can  never  die.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  bio- 
graphers of  Fenelon  notice  this  circumstance  very  slightly;  and 
in  the  little  they  have  to  say,  speak  less  of  the  aid  he  received, 
than  of  the  dangers  he  is  stipposed  to  have  e8cai)ed.  But  it  is 
due  to  truth,  and  the  character  and  the  fame  of  woman,  that 
the  facts  should  be  known ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed, 
that  it  was  a  woman's  mind,  operating  upon  the  mind  of  their 
author,  from  which  no  small  portion  of  the  light  which  pervades 
and  embellishes  them  first  proceeded. 

This  is  another  among  the  many  facts,  which  go  to  shew  the 
vast  extent,  as  well  as  the  great  diversity,  of  woman's  influence. 
She  not  only  forms  man  in  childhood  and  youth,  by  that  maternal 
influence  which  exceeds  all  other  influence  in  wisdom,  as  well  as 
in  efficiency ;  but  in  maturer  years  her  power,  though  lees  ob- 
vious, perhaps,  does  not  cease  to  exist.  Many  are  the  minds, 
whose  controlling  energy  is  felt  in  the  movements  and  the  destiny 
of  nations,  and  whose  names  are  imperishable  in  the  monmnents 
of  history,  that  have  been  sustained  and  guided  in  their  seaaoos 
of  action  and  endurance,  in  the  origination  of  plans  of  benevo- 
lence and  patriotism,  and  in  the  fortitude  which  carried  them 
into  efiect,  by  the  inspirations  of  woman's  genius  and  the  gener- 
ous purity  of  her  affections. 

And  none  need  this  influence  more  than  truly  great  moL 
None  are  so  great  in  this  life  as  to  be  beyond  the  need  of  suppOTt ; 
and  there  is  something  in  our  nature  which  proclaims  that  the 
kind  of  support  which  they  most  frequently  and  most  deeply 
need,  is  to  be  found  here.  Occupied  with  great  conceptiona, 
placed  in  trying  and  hazardous  situations,  burdened  with  anxieties, 
and  pressed  with  peculiar  temptations,  who  need  mora  than  they 
the  consolations  of  her  sympathy  and  the  suggestions  of  hcnr 
prudence  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Madame  Guyon,  in  all  her  labourK^ 
appreciated  relations  and  effects.  The  soul  of  Fenelon,  in  itself 
considered,  was  not  more  dear  to  her  than  that  of  any  other 
person.  But  when  she  considered  the  relations  in  which  he  stood, 
and  the  influence  which  he  was  capable  of  exerting,  she  felt  how 
necessary  it  was  that  he  should  be  delivered  from  inferior  motives, 
and  he  should  act  and  live  only  in  the  Lord. 
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It  is  not  BurprisiDg,  therefore^  that,  on  the  very  day  after  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
she  wrote  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — 

"  Pabis,  At*ffu$t  18,  1689. 

"  To  THE  Abbe  db  Fenelon, — I  have  received  without  sur- 
prise, but  not  without  sincere  joy,  the  news  of  your  appointment, 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  his  majesty  has  done  no  more  than 
respond  to  your  just  claims.  For  some  time  past  I  have  had  but 
little  doubt  that  it  would  devolve  upon  yourself. 

'^  The  last  time  in  which  I  attended  the  mass,  at  which  you 
administered,  I  had  an  impression  without  being  able  to  tell 
why,  that  I  might  not  hereafter  have  so  frequent  opportunities 
to  unite  with  you  in  this  service.  The  secret  prayer  arose  from 
my  heart, — Oh  that,  amid  the  artifices  of  the  world  to  which  he 
is  exposed^  he  may  ever  be  a  man  of  a  simple  and  childlike 
spirit !  I  understand  now,  better  than  I  did  then,  why  it  was 
that  the  Lord  gave  me  such  earnest  desires  in  your  behalf. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised,  sir,  if  you  should  experience  some 
degree  of  natural  distaste  and  repugnance  to  the  office,  but  you 
will  commit  yourself  to  the  Lord,  who  will  enable  you  to  over- 
come all  such  trials,  and  render  all  other  necessary  aid.  Act 
always  without  regard  to  self.  The  less  you  have  of  self,  the 
more  you  will  have  of  God.  Great  as  are  the  natural  talents 
which  God  has  given  you,  they  will  be  found  to  be  useful  in  the 
employment  to  which  you  are  now  called,  only  in  proportion  as 
they  move  in  obedience  to  divine  grace. 

"  You  are  called,  in  God's  providence,  to  aid  and  to  superin- 
tend in  the  education  of  a  prince ; — a  prince,  too,  whom  with  all 
his  faults  Grod  loves,  and  whom,  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  designs 
to  redtore  spiritually  to  Himself.  And  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  believing,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  office,  you 
will  feel  it  your  duty  to  act  in  entire  dependence,  moment  by 
moment,  on  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  has  chosen 
you  to  be  His  instrument  in  this  work  ;  and  He  has  chosen  you 
for  this  purpose,  while  He  has  passed  by  others,  because  He  has 
enabled  you  to  recognise  and  appreciate,  in  your  own  heart,  the 
divine  movement  Although  you  may  not,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  prince^  see  immediately  those  fruits  of  your 
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labours  which  you  would  naturally  desire,  still  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged. Die  to  yourself  in  your  hopes  and  expectations^  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  Leave  all  with  God.  Do  not  doubt 
that  the  fruit  will  come  in  its  season  ;  and  that  Gkxl,  through 
the  faith  of  those  that  love  Him  and  labour  for  Him,  will  bnild 
up  that  which  is  now  in  ruins.  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  what 
I  have  already  intimated,  my  conviction  in  view  of  the  divine 
providences,  that  Qod  has  very  merciful  and  favourable  dengns 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  prince ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  be  made  a  blessing  to  the  king,  his  grandfather,  alsa 

^^  We  shall  not  be  able  to  see  each  other,  or  to  write  to  eadi 
other,  so  often  as  we  have  done ;  but  it  will  not  follow,  that 
those  Christian  sympathies  which  have  sprung  up  between  us 
will  be  broken. 

"  This  morning,  in  particular,  my  mind  was  greatly  exerdsed. 
And  as  I  was  thinking,  in  connexion  with  your  character,  and 
your  position  in  society,  of  the  deep  interest  which  I  had  fdt^ 
and  which  I  continued  to  feel,  the  thought  arose  in  my  heart, 
Why  is  it  thus  ?  why  does  the  heavy  responsibility  of  Aius 
toatching  and  praying  rest  upon  me,  and  consume  met  I  (tm  hU 
a  little  child,  an  in/ant.  But  a  voice  seemed  to  utter  itself  in 
my  heart,  and  to  reply  : — Say  not  that  thou  art  a  little  one.  I 
have  put  my  word  in  thy  mx>vih.  Go  where  I  shall  send  thee  ; 
speak  what  I  shall  command. 

^^  I  speak,  then,  because  I  must  do  what  the  Lord  has  appointed 
me  to  do,  and  because  the  Lord  employs  me  as  an  instmmeot^ 
and  speaks  in  me.  Already  my  prayer  is  in  part  answered. 
When  the  work  is  completed,  and  when  I  see,  in  the  full  sancti- 
fication  of  a  soul  which  is  so  dear  to  me,  all  that  I  have  locked 
for,  and  all  that  I  have  expected,  then  shall  I  be  able  to  say, 
Nota,  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation, — I  remain,  yours  in  our  Lord, 

"  Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Quyon."' 

In  the  early  part  of  1689,  a  few  months  before  the  events  of 
which  wo  are  now  speaking,  some  priests  and  theological  doctors 
made  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Dijon  and  its  neighbourhood.  And, 
apparently  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  a  conaidemble 
religious  movement  in  progress,  of  which  Madame  Guyon  was 
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the  reputed  author,  and  which  was  evidently  sustained  by  the 
free  circulation  of  her  writings.  In  her  return  from  Grenoble  to 
Paris  in  1686,  she  took  Dijon  in  her  way,  and  spent  a  day  or 
two  there.  The  time  she  spent  there  was  very  short ;  but  she 
left  a  deep  impression  on  a  few  persons,  especially  Monsieur 
Claude  Quillot,  a  priest  of  high  character  in  the  city.  The  seed, 
which  was  thus  sown  in  conversations,  enforced  by  a  single  ser- 
mon from  La  Combe,  sprung  up  and  bore  fruit ;  so  that  in  1689 
the  new  religious  principles  excited  much  attention.  The  persons 
who  visited  Dijon  at  this  time,  coming  with  some  degree  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  interposed  to  stop  this  state  of  things. 
Among  other  things  they  collected  three  hundred  copies  of  the 
work  of  Madame  Ouyon  on  Prayer^  and  catcaed  them  to  beptib- 
Itcly  burned. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


1692 — ^Labours  of  Madame  Guyon  with  others — Interviews  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon — Unhappiness  of  the  latter — Establishment  of  the  Institution  of  St.  Cyr — 
Interviews  there  between  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame  Guyon — Labours 
of  Madame  Guyon  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institution  of  St.  Cyr — Letters 
to  them — Madame  Guyon  visited  by  Sister  Malin,  resident  at  Ham — Public 
attention  thus  directed  to  her  again — Her  interview  with  the  learned  Peter 
Nicole — ^Interview  with  Monsieur  Boileau,  brother  of  the  poet  of  that  name — 
Writes  at  his  suggestion  the  small  work  entitled,  A  Concise  Apology  for  the 
Short  Method  of  Prayer — Poisoned  by  one  of  her  servants — Temporary  conceal- 
ment— ^Friendship  of  M.  Fouquet — His  sickness  and  death. 

The  letters  which  passed  between  Madame  Gnyon  and  Fene- 
Ion,  the  greater  part  of  them  during  this  period  of  a  little  more 
tiian  two  years,  or  at  most  three  years,  occupy  nearly  a  full 
volume  of  her  printed  correspondence.  Nor  was  the  influence 
limited  to  her  letters.  The  same  great  objects  led  them  also  to 
seek  each  other's  company,  with  a  view  to  a  more  direct  in- 
terchange of  opinions.  These  interviews  at  one  period  were 
frequent. 

She  resided  with  her  daughter  till  the  year  1692.  Here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  Fenelon  had  interviews  with  her  at 
this  period. 

**  The  family,"  she  says,  "  into  which  my  daughter  married, 
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being  of  the  number  of  the  Abb^  Fenelon's  friends,  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him.  At  such  times  our  con* 
versations  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  inward  and  spiritoal 
life.  From  time  to  time  he  made  objections  to  my  views  and 
experience,  which  I  endeavoured  to  answer  with  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  spirit.  The  doctrines  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  whidi 
were  much  conversed  about  at  that  time,  were  so  generally  con* 
demned,  that  the  plainest  things  b^an  to  be  distrusted ;  and 
the  terms,  used  by  writers  on  the  spiritual  life,  were  for  the 
most  part  regarded  as  objectionable,  and  were  set  aside.  Bat^ 
notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  I  waa  enabled 
so  fully  to  explain  everything  to  Fenelon,  that  he  gradually 
entered  into  the  views  which  the  Lord  had  led  me  to  entertain, 
and  finally  gave  them  his  unqualified  assent  The  pefsecutioiit, 
which  he  has  since  suffered,  are  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  belief." 

But  while  she  was  thus  labouring  and  praying  to  renovate 
and  to  mould  anew  the  mind  of  that  remarkable  man,  whose 
benign  influence  has  been  felt  by  millions,  perhaps,  who  have 
known  nothing  of  her,  she  found  time  and  disposition  to  labour 
for  otliers.  During  her  residence  at  the  house  of  her  daughter, 
where,  besides  frequent  interruptions  from  company,  she  could 
not  fail  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  claims  and  duties  of 
her  near  relationship,  her  religious  labours,  it  is  true,  were 
somewhat  circumscribed.  But,  as  soon  as  the  new  relations 
and  interests  of  her  daughter  would  permit,  she  felt  that  the 
claims  of  the  great  cause  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself, 
required  her  to  alter  her  situation.  And  accordingly,  after  the 
lapse  of  about  two  years,  she  once  more  hired  for  her  residenoe 
a  private  house  in  Paris,  where  she  could  more  readily  punat 
the  objects  of  the  mission  to  which  her  Saviour  had  called  her. 

In  1692,  as  I  suppose,  her  acquaintance  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon  became  somewhat  intimate.  This  oelebrated  woman, 
although  for  political  reasons  she  was  not  publicly  acknowledged 
ns  such,  had  been  privately  married  to  liouis  XIV.  She  had 
his  confidence  as  well  as  his  affections ;  and  for  many  yean  the 
most  important  afiuirs  of  France  depended,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  her  cognizance  and  concurrence.  Her  power  was  felt  to 
be  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  king.     The  greatest  men  of  the 
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kingdom  paid  her  homage.  Everything  which  wealth  or  at*t 
could  furnish,  was  put  in  requisition  to  meet  her  wishes,  and  to 
render  her  happy.  But  still  there  was  a  void  within  her  which 
the  riches  and  honours  of  the  world  could  not  supply. 

Her  letters,  which  shew  her  talents,  and  which  discover  many 
excellent  points  of  character,  disclose  also  a  sorrow  of  mind  which 
she  felt  could  have  no  balm  but  in  religion.  It  is  not  the  world 
which  can  heal  the  wounds  it  has  itself  made. 

Writing  to  Madame  de  la  Maisonfort,  she  says : — "  Why  can 
I  not  give  you  my  experience  ?  Why  can  I  not  make  you  sen- 
sible of  that  uneasiness  which  preys  upon  the  great,  and  the 
difficulty  they  labour  under  to  employ  their  time  ?  Do  you  not 
see,  that  I  am  dying  with  melancholy,  in  a  height  of  fortune 
which  once  my  imagination  could  scarce  have  conceived  ?  I 
have  been  young  and  beautiful,  have  had  a  high  relish  of  plea- 
sure, and  have  been  the  universal  object  of  love.  In  a  more 
advanced  age,  I  have  spent  years  in  intellectual  pleasures;  I 
have  at  last  risen  to  favour;  but  I  protest  to  you,  my  dear 
Madame,  that  every  one  of  these  conditions  leaves  in  the  mind 
a  dismal  vacuity."* 

Under  these  circumstances,  she  sought  and  valued  the  com- 
pany of  Madame  Guyon.  She  needed  the  intercourse  and  advice 
of  persons  of  piety ;  but  such  was  her  refinement  and  position 
in  life,  that  she  naturally  exercised  some  discrimination.  There 
was  something  in  the  person  and  manners  of  Madame  Guyon 
which  attracted  her ;  and  still  more  in  that  divine  aspect  of 
purity  and  quietness,  which  announced  a  soul  in  harmony  with 
Qod  and  at  rest  She  saw  her,  from  time  to  time  afterwards ; 
and  at  this  time  she  went  so  far  as  to  invite  her  to  the  royal 
palace  at  Versailles ;  and  felt  it  no  dishonour,  as  she  certainly 
felt  it  a  great  satisfaction  and  relief,  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  her 
misrepresented  and  persecuted  visitant  the  story  of  a  Saviour's 
condescension,  of  the  remedy  for  sin,  and  of  the  victory  which 
Christ  can  give  over  the  ills  of  our  fallen  nature. 

Among  the  objects  which  occupied  much  of  the  time  and 
affections  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  the  celebrated  Female 
Institation  of  St.  Cyr,  established  in  1686.  She  was,  in  fact, 
the  foundress  of  it.    It  was  a  charitable  Institution,  combining 

*  See  Voltaire's  Life  of  Louis  XIV.,  vol.  ii.  chap.  26. 
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both  literary  and  religious  objects,  designed  for  the  support  and 
education  of  indigent  young  ladies,  at  any  period  under  twenty 
years  of  age ;  the  daughters  of  persons  who  had  suffered  losses 
or  spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  state.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  young  ladies,  many  of  them  from  illustrious  but  unfor- 
tunate families,  were  assembled  there. 

Tired  of  the  splendour  and  cares  of  Versailles,  and  attracted 
by  the  quiet  and  benevolence  of  an  institution  founded  on  sodi 
principles,  Madame  de  Maintenon  spent  much  of  her  time,  at 
this  period,  at  St.  Cyr.  It  was  here  that  Madame  Guyon  met 
her  still  more  frequently  than  at  Versailles.  St.  Cyr  not  only 
furnished  better  opportunities  for  private  and  protracted  conver- 
sations, but  was  rendered,  by  its  retired  and  less  worldly  aspects, 
more  appropriate  to  the  objects  which  called  them  together. 

And  not  only  that,  they  could  meet  there  without  exciting 
the  suspicions  of  Louis,  who  could  not  conceal  his  displeasure 
at  everything  which  had  the  least  appearance  of  heresy.  There 
were  reasons,  which  would  account  for  the  presence  of  Madame 
Guyon  at  St.  Cyr,  which  would  not  apply  to  her  visits  at  Ver- 
sailles. Madame  de  la  Maisonfort,  her  friend  and  relative,  was 
employed  at  this  time  as  an  insti'uctress  in  the  institution.  In 
her  visits  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Duchess  of  Charost,  at 
her  residence  at  Beine,  to  whom  she  was  now  related  by  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  she  was  accustomed  to  take  a  route 
which  led  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Cyr.  So  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances she  found  it  not  more  agreeable  to  her  feelings,  than 
it  was  entirely  convenient  for  her,  frequently  to  visit  there. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  pleased  and  edified  by  the  conversa- 
tions and  instructions  of  Madame  Guyon,  gave  her  liberty  to 
visit  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institution,  and  to  converse  with 
them  on  religious  subjects.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
agreeable  than  such  a  labour,  for  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  especially  fitted  her.  The  results  corresponded  to  her 
wishes  and  expectations.  The  divine  presence  and  blesstng 
which  almost  uniformly  attended  her  in  other  places,  did  not 
desert  her  here.  "  Several  of  the  young  ladies,"  she  says,  "  of 
the  House  or  Institution  of  St.  Cyr,  having  informed  Madame 
Maintenon,  that  they  found  in  my  conversation  something 
which  attracted  them  to  God,  she  encouraged  me  to  continue 
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my  imtructions  to  them  ;  and  by  the  great  change  in  8om6  of 
them,  with  whom  she  had  previously  not  been  well  satisfied, 
she  found  she  had  no  reason  to  repent  it." 

It  was  something  new  to  the  members  of  this  institution, — 
some  of  whom  were  from  fashionable  though  reduced  families, 
while  others  of  a  more  serious  turn  probably  had  nothing  more 
than  SifoTrm  of  godliness, — to  hear  of  redemption,  and  of  perma- 
nent inward  salvation  hy  faith.  Probably  all  of  them,  without 
any  exception,  had  been  accustomed,  more  or  less,  to  the  cere- 
monials of  religion ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  con- 
found the  ceremonial  with  the  substance,  the  sign  with  the 
thing  signified.  This  might  not  have  been  the  case  in  all  in- 
stances ;  but  generally  they  regarded  their  acceptance  with  God 
as  depending,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  on  a  number  of  outward 
observances,  rather  than  on  inward  dispositions ;  and  least  of 
all  did  they  understand  the  nature  of  a  life  which  had  its  begin- 
ning and  its  end,  its  centre  and  its  circumference,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  simple  principle  of  faith. 

Turned  by  the  conversation  of  Madame  Guyon  from  the  out- 
ward to  the  inward,  led  to  reflect  upon  their  own  situation  and 
wants,  they  saw  that  there  is  something  better  than  worldly 
vanity ;  and  began  to  seek  a  truer,  sincerer,  and  higher  position. 
They  understood  and  felt  deeply  for  the  first  time,  that  religion, 
something  more  than  the  mere  ceremonial,  is  a  life  ;  and  that 
they  only  are  wise,  and  true,  and  happy,  who  live  to  God.  How 
fiu:  this  moral  and  religious  revolution  went  in  this  institution 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  general.  A  serious- 
ness pervaded  it,  such  as  had  not  existed  there  before :  there 
was  a  general  recognition  of  the  claims  of  God ;  and  the  spirit 
of  fiuth  and  prayer,  of  purity  and  of  true  benevolence,  took,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  place  of  thoughtless  scepticism  and  of  frivo- 
Ions  gaiety. 

Not  unfrequently  she  received  from  some  of  them  letters, 
proposing  inquiries  on  inward  experience  and  practical  duty. 
She  sometimes  wrote  to  them  on  special  occasions,  without  being 
invited  to  it  by  formal  inquiries.  The  following  extracts  will 
illustrate  her  labours  in  this  way : — 

"  Mademo]S£LLE .     I  have  heard  of  yoiu:  sickness,  not 

without  being  sensibly  affected  by  it ;  but  it  has  been  a  great 
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satisfaction  to  find,  that  God  has  been  present  with  you,  and 
that  your  outward  sorrows  have  had  an  inward  reward.  Afflic- 
tions are  the  allotment  of  the  present  life ;  and  happy  will  it  be, 
Mademoiselle,  if  you  shall  learn  the  great  lesson  of  always  im- 
proving them  aright.  This,  I  think,  you  will  be  able  to  do,  if 
you  are  faithful  to  the  inward  voice, 

"  The  inward  voice,  or  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  not  an 
audible  voice,  as  the  name  might  seem  to  imply ;  but  simply  an 
act  of  the  judgment,  an  internal  and  silent  decision  of  the  mind. 
But  it  is  God's  decision ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  it  is  Gtxl's  voice/ 
the  voice  of  G^d  in  the  souL 

''  One  of  the  most  important  conditions  on  which  we  can 
have  this  inward  divine  utterance,  is  this, — The  sotU  must  he  in 
perfect  simplicity.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  free  from  all  the 
varieties  of  human  prejudice  and  passion.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  dwells  in  and  guides  the  soul, 
which,  in  looking  at  God's  will  alone,  is  in  simplicity  ;  but  He 
leaves  the  soul  which  is  under  any  degree  of  selfish  bias. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  hear  the  voice  of  Grod  in  the  soul,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  interests  of  our  own.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  possess  a  mind,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  equilibrio  ;  that 
is  to  say,  balanced  from  motives  of  self  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other. 

''  Not  doubting  that  you  will  receive  the  suggestions  of  this 
letter  as  the  result  of  my  sincere  affection,  and  of  my  earnest 
desire  for  your  religious  gootl,  I  remain  yours, 

"  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  written  to  a  married 
lady ;  but  probably  one  with  whom  Madame  Guyon  had  pre- 
riously  become  acquainted  at  St.  Cyr.  This  correspondent  was 
evidently  one  of  those  who  looked  to  her  for  advice  and  in- 
struction. 

"  Madame .     Our  friend  N has  departed.     She  was 

a  choice  and  excellent  young  woman  ;  and,  in  leaving  a  world 
where  she  endured  so  many  trials,  she  has  received  the  reoom- 
I)ense  of  her  labours  and  sufferings. 

'^  You  are  right,  Madame,  in  saying  that  it  is  not  common 
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for  US  to  meet  with  such  treasures  of  grace.  They  are  indeed 
more  rare  than  can  be  expressed.  Few,  very  few,  go,  as  she  did, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 

"  The  great  majority  of  those  who  profess  an  interest  in  reli- 
gious things — religious  teachers  and  guides,  as  well  as  seekers  of 
religion — stop  short,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  outside  and 
surface  of  things.  They  ornament  and  enrich  the  exterior  of 
the  ark,  forgetting  that  God  commanded  Moses  to  begin  with 
the  inside  and  overlay  it  with  gold,  and  afterwards  to  ornament 
the  outside.  Like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  they  make  clean  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but  leave  the  inside  impure.  In 
other  words,  while  they  endeavour  to  make  a  good  appearance 
to  men  outwardly,  they  are  inwardly  full  of  self-love,  of  self- 
esteem,  of  self-conceit,  and  of  self-will.  How  different  the  reli- 
gious state,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  these  persons  from  that 
of  our  departed  friend  ! 

'^  Why  do  you  make  a  difficulty,  Madame,  in  speaking  to  me 
about  your  dress  ?  Should  you  not  be  free,  and  tell  me  all  ? 
Ton  have  done  well  in  laying  aside  the  unnecessary  ornament 
to  which  you  refer.  I  entreat  you  never  to  wear  it  again.  I 
am  quite  confident  also,  that,  if  you  would  listen  to  the  secret 
voice  which  speaks  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  you  would  find 
more  things  to  put  off.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  that  you  must 
regard  your  husband's  feelings  as  well  as  your  own.  This  is 
true ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that,  in  his  present  favourable  dis- 
positions, you  will  please  him  as  much  by  laying  aside  thoso 
ornaments  as  by  wearing  them. 

"  Consider  what  you  owe  to  God,  and  promptly  crucify  all 
the  pretexts  of  nature.  You  will  never  make  any  such  cruci- 
fixion of  the  desires  and  pretensions  of  the  natural  life,  without 
drawing  down  some  returns  of  divine  grace  upon  you.  He  who 
promised  a  recompense  even  to  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  for 
His  sake,  will  not  fail,  on  the  same  principle,  to  regard,  and  to 
recompense  with  His  favour,  the  self-denial  of  His  children,  even 
in  the  matter  of  dress. 

^  A  Christian  woman  should  be  distinguished  from  others  by 
a  neat  and  modest  dress,  but  not  by  a  dress  so  affected  and  or- 
namented as  to  attract  attention.  It  is  not  necessary,  however^ 
to  lay  down  an  invariable  rule.    You  should  wear  apparel  suited 
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to  your  situation  in  life ;  but  you  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting 
the  propriety  and  duty,  besides  the  alteration  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  of  putting  off  those  superfluous  ribbons.  I  am 
confident  that,  in  so  doing,  you  will  not  be  less  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  your  husband ;  and  that  you  will  be  much  more  so  in 
the  eyes  of  Him  whom  you  wish  to  please  above  all. 

'^  I  am  desirous,  when  you  write  to  me,  that  you  should  fed 
the  greatest  confidence  and  freedom.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  pro- 
pose questions  to  me  upon  things  which  the  world  might  r^aid 
as  trifling.  So  far  from  lessening  my  esteem  for  you,  it  will 
have  quite  a  different  effect,  because  I  infer  from  your  anxiety 
in  such  particulars,  that  you  have  a  disposition  to  give  your- 
self wholly  to  God.  It  is  a  sign,  I  think,  that  God,  in  mak- 
ing you  attentive  and  careful  in  the  smallest  things,  is  laying 
the  foundations  of  His  inward  work  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
heart. 

'^  Most  earnestly  I  beseech  you  to  be  faithful  to  Him.  In 
following  the  divine  guidance,  and  in  doing  the  divine  will,  yoa 
will  find  a  thousand  times  more  satisfaction,  than  in  the  plea- 
sures which  the  world  can  impart  to  you. 

'^  Thus  desiring  that  you  may  be  guided  and  kept,  I  remain 
yours  in  our  Lord,  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Motue  Guyon." 

Such  an  institution  as  that  of  St.  Cyr  was  naturally  a  centre 
of  influence.  And,  accordingly,  such  a  religious  movement 
could  not  well  take  place  without  being  extensively  known.  It 
was  thus  that  public  attention  was  directed  to  her  again.  Her 
opposers,  who  seem  to  have  supposed  that  her  zeal  would  be 
checked  by  the  discipline  of  her  first  imprisonment,  and  who 
had  somewhat  relaxed  their  watchfulness  for  a  year  or  two  past, 
were  once  more  on  the  alert. 

It  was  not  only  at  Paris,  at  Dijon,  at  Versailles,  and  St  Cyr, 
that  her  influence  was  felt ;  but  there  began  to  be  evidences  of 
it  in  other  places.  A  single  incident  will  illustrate  this: — ^A 
sister  Malin,  (females  united  in  spirit,  by  being  devoted  to  a 
religious  life,  were  called  sisters,)  resident  at  Ham  in  the  then 
province  of  Picardy,  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  religious  instruction  on  principles  different  from  those  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  that  she  came  to  Paris  for  tlie 
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sole  pui-pose  of  obtaining  such  instruction  from  Madame  Guyon. 
She  bad  charge  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  girls ;  and 
seemed  desirous  to  learn  the  truth  for  others  as  well  as  herself. 
To  cases  of  this  kind,  Madame  Guyon  always  gave  a  prompt 
and  earnest  attention. 

Persons  also  sought  her  society  who  had  no  faith  in  her  doc- 
trines, but  were  either  anxious  to  obtain  further  information,  or 
to  make  her  a  convert  to  their  own  views.  There  were  many 
such ;  and  among  them  was  the  celebrated  Peter  Nicole,  known 
extensively  by  a  multiplicity  of  writings  on  various  subjects,  and 
as  the  Mend  and  literary  associate  of  Arnauld,  the  Port-Royalist. 
"  There  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine,"  she  says,  "  an  intimate 
friend  also  of  Monsieur  Nicole,  who  had  often  heard  him  speak 
against  ma  This  person  thought  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  remove  the  objections  and  prejudices  of  Nicole,  if  we  could 
be  miade  personally  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  have  oppor- 
tunities of  conversation.  He  thought  this  important,  because 
many  who  were  opposed  to  the  views  I  entertained,  had  received 
thdr  impressions  from  him.  Accordingly,  although  with  some 
reluctance  on  my  part,  we  met. 

"  After  some  little  conversation,  he  referred  to  my  book, 
entitled  the  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer,  and  made  the 
remark  that  it  was  full  of  errors.  Upon  this  I  proposed  to  him, 
that  we  should  read  the  book  over  together ;  and  I  desired  him 
to  tell  me  frankly  and  kindly  those  thiugs  in  the  book  which 
seemed  to  him  objectionable ;  expressing  the  hope,  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  might  be  able  to  meet  and  answer  them.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  well  satisfied  with  the  proposition ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  read  the  book  through  together  with  much  attention, 
chapter  by  chapter. 

**  After  we  had  read  it  partly  through,  I  asked  him  to  specify 
his  objections ;  but  he  replied,  that,  so  far  as  we  liad  read,  he 
had  none.  After  we  had  completed  the  book,  and  after  he  had 
looked  here  and  there  careftdly  for  a  long  time,  I  repeated  the 
question.  Madame,  said  Nicole,  I  find  that  my  tcdent  is  in 
writing,  and  not  precisely  in  personal  discussions  of  this  kind. 
If  you  have  no  objections,  I  will  refer  you  to  a  learned  and 
good  friend  of  mine.  Monsieur  Boileau.  You  will  find  him  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Luines.     He  will  be  able  to  indicate  the  imperfec- 
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tions  of  the  book,  whatever  they  may  be ;  and  perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  profit  by  his  snggestioos." 

Nicole  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a  great  master  of  reaaoD- 
ing.  But  he  had  probably  never  read  the  book,  and  hence  hb 
peculiar  and  not  very  creditable  position  at  this  time.  A  year 
or  two  afterwards,  however,  he  published  a  book,  in  whid^  he 
strongly  attacked  the  opinions  held  by  Madame  Gayon,  and 
others,  or  rather  their  opinions  as  he  understood  them* 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  she  saw  his  friend,  Monsiear 
Boileau,  a  brother  of  the  French  poet  and  satirist.  ^^  He  intro- 
duced the  subject,"  she  says,  "  of  my  little  book  on  Prayer.  I 
told  him  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  wrote  it,  and  idso  the 
inward  dispositions  in  which  I  then  was.  He  remarked  to  me, 
that  he  was  entirely  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions ; 
but  he  said  that  the  book  was  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  who  might  misapply  it  I  asked  him  the  favour  to  point 
out  the  passages  in  it,  which  caused  this  anxiety  ;  to  which  he 
assented.  And,  accordingly,  we  looked  over  the  book  together ; 
and  when  he  came  to  such  passages,  I  gave  explanations,  wfaidi 
seemed  to  satisfy  him.  We  went  through  with  the  whole  book, 
delaying  more  or  less  upon  the  places  ;  while  I  endeavoiured  on 
my  part  to  illustrate  them  from  my  own  thoughts  and  experiences 
in  a  simple  manner. 

*'  When  we  had  finished,  he  said, '  Madame,  all  that  is  want- 
ed, in  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  in  relation  to  year 
book,  is  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  explanation.'  And  he  preesed 
me  very  much  to  write  something  additional  and  explanatory, 
which  I  agreed  to  do.  A  few  days  after,  I  completed  what  he 
wished  me  to  write,  and  sent  it  to  him  for  examination  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  well  satisfied.  I  revised  it  once  or  twice ;  and  he 
urged  me  much  to  print  it" 

It  was  not  printed  at  this  time,  but  some  time  afterwards,  and 
is  entitled,  A  concise  Apology  for  the  Short  and  Easy  Method 
of  Prayer.  Although  concise,  it  contains  much  valuable  instmc- 
tion  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

Constantly  labouring  in  the  cause  of  religion,  blessed  in  those 

*  Ji^futation  de^  PriticijHiUs  Ki'reur$  (Its  QuUtUtes,  continHCs  dans  Us  lirret 
rensur^t  par  tordonnance  de  Mimneigneur  VArchfrfque  dr  Paris,  {De  ITarhi,)  dm 
16  Odcbre  1694. 
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laboars  continually  to  an  extent  seldom  witnessed,  listened  to 
with  great  attention  by  the  ignorant,  and  criticised  or  attacked 
by  the  learned,  her  name  came  once  more  into  general  notice, 
and  excited  a  general  hostility.  The  outcries  were  loud,  deep, 
and  revengeful.  Her  enemies,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  quenching 
the  light  of  her  piety  by  any  ordinary  means,  resorted  to  the 
most  dreadful  measures.  Attempts  were  made,  through  one  of 
her  servants,  who  seems  to  have  been  bribed  for  that  purpose, 
to  put  her  to  death  by  poison.  She  refers  to  this  painful  incident 
very  briefly. 

"  One  of  my  servants,"  she  says,  "  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 
me  poison.  After  taking  it,  I  suffered  such  exquisite  pains,  that, 
without  speedy  succour,  I  should  have  died  in  a  few  hours.  The 
servant  immediately  ran  away,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
At  the  time,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  was  poisoned,  until 
my  physicians  came  in,  and  informed  me  that  such  was  the  case. 
My  servant  was  the  immediate  agent ;  but  I  am  in  possession  of 
circumstances  which  go  strongly  to  show,  that  others  originated 
it     I  suffered  from  it  for  seven  years  afterwards." 

So  great  was  the  excitement  that  she  thought  it  prudent  to 
live  in  entire  concealment  for  some  months.  No  one  knew  where 
she  was,  except  Monsieur  Fouquet,  the  uncle  of  her  son-in-law, 
who  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety.  He  knew  where  she  was 
concealed ;  obtained  by  authority  which  he  had  from  her,  the 
fimds  necessary  for  her  support ;  and  kept  her  advised  of  the 
movements  of  her  enemies. 

Madame  Guyon  hoped,  by  retiring  for  a  time  altogether  from 
notice,  there  would  be  some  cessation  to  these  attacks.  But  she 
was  mistaken.  As  soon  as  she  disappeared,  the  report  was  cir- 
culated, that  she  had  gone  into  the  provinces  to  disseminate  her 
doctrines  there  ;  so  that  her  retirement  tended  rather  to  increase 
than  to  allay  the  ferment.  Under  these  circumstances  she 
thought  it  best  to  return  home,  and  to  enter  again  upon  her 
ordinary  duties,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 

Soon  after  this,  occurred  the  sickness  and  death  of  her  friend 
and  relative,  Monsieur  Fouquet.  In  this  good  man  she  found 
one  who  not  only  sympathized  in  her  religious  views  and  feelings, 
but  aided  her  much  as  an  adviser  in  her  affiurs,  and  as  a  personal 
friend.    Madame  Guyon  seems  to  have  had  entire  confidence, 
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not  only  in  his  religious  experience,  but  in  his  practical  prudence 
and  in  his  friendly  dispositions.  And  in  consequence  of  the 
family  connexion  now  existing  between  them,  she  could  consult 
him,  and  receive  his  advice  and  assistance,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  suspicions  and  misinterpretations  which  might  have 
attended  the  presence  and  aid  of  other  well-disposed  persona 
His  last  moments  were  moments  of  triumphant  peace.  The 
following  letter  was  written  to  him  by  Madame  Guyon,  a  short 
time  before  his  death  : — 

"  To  Monsieur  Fouquet. — ^I  have  thought  for  some  time, 
that  you  would  not  survive  your  present  sickness.  It  has  even 
seemed  to  me,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to  live  be- 
yond the  approaching  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

"  Begarding,  therefore,  your  departure  as  near  at  hand,  I 
cannot  help  saying  that,  in  losing  you,  I  lose  one  of  my  most 
faithful  friends  ;  perhaps  I  may  add,  that  I  lose  the  only  frkod 
in  whom,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  can  repose  wiUi  entire 
confidence  in  all  things.  I  feel  my  loss  ;  but  the  sorrow  whidi 
I  experience  does  not  prevent  my  rejoicing  in  the  happiness 
which  is  yours.  It  is  not  your  situation  which  is  to  be  r^rettod, 
but  rather  that  of  those  who  are  leilb  behind.  God,  who  has 
made  us  one  in  spirit,  has  announced  the  hour  of  separation. 
May  the  blessing  of  our  Divine  Master  rest  upon  you  ! 

"  Go  then,  happy  spirit ; — go,  and  receive  the  recompense 
reserved  for  all  those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  Lord  in 
a  love  which  is  pure.  As  we  have  been  united  in  time,  may  we 
be  united  in  eternity.  Let  your  parting  prayer  be  for  her  who 
is  left  behind,  and  for  the  spiritual  children  whom  the  Lord  has 
given  her,  that  in  all  time,  and  in  all  things,  they  may  be  fiiith- 
ful  to  His  adorable  will. 

"  Farewell ; — and,  as  you  ascend  to  the  arms  of  Him  who  has 
prepared  a  place  for  you,  be  an  ambassador  for  me,  and  tell  Him 
that  my  soul  loves  Him. 

"  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guton." 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Efforts  made  in  her  behalf — She  objects  to  the  coarse  her  friends  propose — Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meanx — Remarks  on  his  character  and  position — He  becomes  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  new  doctrine — Obtains  an  interriew  with  Madame  Guyon  at 
Paris  in  September  1693 — Second  interview,  30th  January  1694 — Some  account 
of  the  conversation — ^Effect  of  it  upon  Madame  Guyon — Correspondence  between 
them — Attacked  with  a  fever. 

In  this  state  of  things,  some  of  the  friends  of  Madame  Guyon 
undertook  some  measures  in  her  behalf.  Fearing  either  some 
acts  of  personal  violence,  or  some  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
those  in  authority,  which  might  perhaps  lead  to  a  renewed  im- 
prisonment, they  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  king,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  incidents  of  her  life 
and  of  her  motives  of  action,  with  a  view  to  vindicate  and  to 
protect  her.  This  memorial  was  drawn  up  with  the  concurrence 
and  approbation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  thought  it  pro- 
per, before  it  was  employed  in  the  way  which  was  intended,  to 
show  it  to  Madame  Guyon. 

"  This  paper,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  although  it  was  a  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  the  kindness  of  those  who  had  a  share  in  framing 
it,  gave  me  some  uneasiness.  I  had  some  doubts  whether  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  I  should  be  protected  and  vindicated  in  that 
manner.  I  was  jealous  of  myself,  lest  I  should  be  found  impro- 
perly resting  upon  a  human  arm,  or  too  eager  to  be  relieved  from 
tiiat  burden  of  trial,  which  God's  wisdom  had  seen  fit  to  impose. 
Such  were  my  feelings  on  this  point,  that  I  earnestly  requested 
my  friends  not  to  take  this  course ;  but  to  leave  me  to  the  na- 
tural developments  of  providence,  to  be  vindicated  or  to  suffer, 
as  my  heavenly  Father  might  see  best.  They  respected  my 
wishes  ;  and  the  memorial  was  accordingly  suppressed.'' 

In  connexion  with  these  circumstances,  the  new  spirituality, 
as  it  was  sometimes  termed,  first  particularly  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  at  this  time  confessedly 
the  leader  of  the  French  church.  And  if  we  estimate  him  chiefly 
by  his  intellectual  strength,  I  think  we  may  well  say,  that  he 
deserved  to  be  so.  Possessed  of  vast  learning  and  not  greater 
in  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  than  in  the  powers  which  origin- 
ated and  controlled  it,  he  brought  to  the  investigation  of  religious 
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subjects,  whether  theological  or  practical,  the  combined  lights 
and  orDaments  of  research,  of  reasoning,  and  of  rich  imaginatioii. 

By  his  great  work,  entitled,  A  History  of  the  Variaiiona  of 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Churches^  in  which  he  had  sub- 
jected the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  of  the  other  Protestant  re- 
formers to  a  severe  scrutiny,  he  had  not  only  acquired  a  splendid 
reputation,  but  had  placed  himself  in  a  position  which  led  him 
to  be  regarded  by  Catholics  as  emphatically  the  defender  of  the 
faiOi.  This  reputation  was  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  had  for  many 
years,  as  if  by  strong  instinct,  fixed  his  withering  eye  on  thd 
slightest  heretical  deviations.  He  knew  well  what  was  going  on 
in  France.  But  he  who  had  broken  the  spear  with  the  strongest 
intellects  of  the  world,  felt  some  reluctance  to  entering  tiie  lists 
with  a  woman. 

It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  Madame  Guyon,  whatev^ 
might  be  her  talents  and  personal  influence,  could  produoe  an 
impression,  either  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  which  wonld  be  danger- 
ous to  the  church.  And  if  it  were  so,  was  it  not  enough,  that 
D'Aranthon  and  Father  Innocentius,  men  of  distinguished  ability 
and  of  great  influence,  had  already,  in  the  early  and  distant 
places  of  her  influence,  set  in  motion  measures  of  opposition ; 
measures  which  were  sustained  at  Paris  by  the  efforts  of  La 
Mothc  and  De  Harki,  of  Nicole  and  Boileau,  aided  by  a  multi- 
tude of  subordinate  agencies  ? 

But  the  result  did  not  correspond  with  his  anticipations.  If 
such  distinguished  men  as  the  Dukes  of  BeauvillieiB  and  Chev- 
reuse,  and  more  than  all,  if  such  a  man  as  Fenelon,  on  whom  the 
hopes  of  France  had  fastened  as  its  burning  and  shining  light, 
had  come  under  this  influence,  to  what  would  these  things  lead  ? 
It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  might  be  in  all  this.  He  is  not  wise  who  thinks  lightly  of 
the  influence  of  a  wouian  who  has  the  great  intellectual  powers, 
the  accomplished  manners,  and  the  serious  and  deep  piety  of 
Madame  Guyon.  But  suppose  it  to  have  been  otherwise.  Sop- 
pose  her  to  have  been  fanatical  in  feeling  and  weak  in  judgment, 
as  her  enemies  chose  to  represent  hor.  Is  it  not  true,  that  God 
has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  thingi 
which  are  mighty  ?  Has  He  not  declared,  and  has  He  not  sus- 
tained the  declaration  by  the  history  of  spiritual  movements  io 
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all  ages  of  the  world,  that  he  has  selected  "  things  which  are 
not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  thaJt  are  V* 

God  will  so  work,  and  employ  such  instrumentality,  as  to 
glorify  Himself.  It  was  not  Madame  Guyon,  but  Ood  in  her, 
who  produced  these  results.  She  had  undergone  those  deeply 
searching  and  pxirifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
consume  the  pride  and  power,  "  the  hay  and  the  stubble"  of 
nature,  and  leave  the  subject  of  it  nothing  in  himself.  When 
Bhe  thought  of  herself,  she  coufd  find  no  term  which  so  exactly 
expressed  her  situation  as  the  word  Nothing: — "  I  am  nothing!* 
But  it  was  a  favourite  idea  with  her  also,  that  the  All  of  God 
— His  presence,  wisdom,  and  power — dwells,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  in  the  nothing  of  the  creature.  This,  which  Bossuet  seems 
not  fully  to  have  understood,  was  the  source  of  her  influence. 

The  case  of  Fenelon,  in  particular,  troubled  him ;  Fenelon, 
whose  tiilents  he  knew,  whose  friendship  he  valued,  and  of  whose 
piety  and  influence  he  had  the  highest  hopes.  He  determined, 
therefore,  though  with  some  reluctance,  to  put  forth  his  own 
great  strength,  and  to  risk  his  own  splendid  reputation,  in  the 
attempt  to  extinguish  this  new  heresy.  But  he  had  known 
Madame  Guyon  only  by  report;  and  he  thought  it  due  to 
charity  and  truth,  to  form  a  pei*sonal  acquaintance  as  a  means 
of  more  distinctly  ascertaining  her  viewa  He  accordingly 
visited  her,  for  the  first  time,  at  her  residence  in  Paris,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse. 

This  interview  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  September  1693. 
The  conversation  was  at  first  of  a  general  character.  Bossuet 
remarked,  that  he  had  formerly  read,  with  a  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, her  Treatise  on  Prayer,  and  also  her  Commentary  on  the 
Canticles.  The  Duke  of  Chevreuse  directed  the  attention  of 
Bossuet  to  the  work  of  Madame  Guyon,  entitled.  The  Torrents. 
He  immediately  took  the  work,  and  cast  his  eye  rapidly  over 
some  passages.  When  he  had  looked  at  it  a  few  mo:nent8  in 
this  manner,  he  remarked,  without  condemning  anything,  that 
there  were  some  things  in  it  which  required  explanation. 

Bossuet  made  a  number  of  remarks  on  the  necessity  and 
leality  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  life,  which  were  highly  grati- 
fying to  Madame  Guyon.  The  interview  terminated  with  a 
proposition  on  the  part  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  was  accepted 

2a 
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by  Bossuet,  that  he  should  obtain  and  examine  at  his  leisure  all 
her  writings,  and  make  known  more  definitely  his  opinions  upon 
them. 

A  second  meeting  took  place  some  four  or  five  months  after- 
wards, January  30, 1694.  In  the  interval,  the  Duke  of  Chevreose^ 
with  the  permission  of  Madame  Guyon,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
full  view  of  her  history  and  character,  put  into  the  hands  of 
Bossuet  the  manuscript  of  her  Autobiography.  He  read  it  care- 
fully, and  politely  wrote  a  letted  to  the  duke,  expressive  of  the 
interest  he  felt  in  it. 

All  her  printed  works  also  were  submitted  to  him,  so  that 
when,  after  some  months,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
again,  Bossuet  felt  prepared  to  state  to  her  some  of  the  objections 
which  he  felt  to  her  views,  sus  he  understood  them. 

At  the  request  of  Bossuet,  both  this  and  his  previous  interview 
were  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  The  reason  he  gave  was,  that 
the  relations  existing  between  him  and  the  Archbishop  of  PariB^ 
who  was  probably  jealous  of  his  superior  knowledge  and  reputa- 
tion, were  such  as  to  render  it  desirable.  At  his  request,  also, 
he  met  her,  not  at  her  own  house,  but  at  that  of  one  of  his  own 
friends,  the  Abbe  Jannon,  who  lived  in  the  street  Cassette,  near 
the  Convent  or  House  of  the  religious  association,  called  the 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  conference  continued 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  The  Duke  of  Chevreuse  was 
present,  and  probably  some  other  persons. 

A  small  part  of  the  conversation  is  given  by  Madame  Guyon 
in  her  Autobiogmphy.  What  is  wanting  can,  I  think,  be  found 
and  made  up,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  her  sul)sequeiit 
corrcsix)ndence  with  Bossuet,  and  from  her  work  entitled,  A 
concib'e  Apolog}'  for  the  Short  Method  of  Prayer.  With  these 
aids  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  following  conversation,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  substance  of  what  2)a6sed  between  them,  without 
attempting  to  give  the  precise  terms  of  it.  It  is  a  conversation 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  nature  of  the  toi)ics,  and  by  the 
relation  of  the  parties ;  and  I  think  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
here,  that,  while  Madame  Guyon  stood  foremost  among  women 
of  intellect  as  well  as  piety,  Bossuet  was  at  that  time  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  theologians  of  Europe. 

Bossuet. — llie  doctrines  which  you  advance,  Madame,  involve 
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the  fact  of  an  inward  experience  above  the  common  experience 
of  Christians,  even  those  who  have  a  high  reputation  for  piety. 

Madame  Chiyon. — I  hope,  Sir,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  an 
offence,  if  I  indulge  the  hope  and  belief,  that  a  higher  experi- 
ence, even  a  much  higher  one,  is  practicable  than  that  which 
we  commonly  see. 

Boaeuet — Certainly  not  But  when  we  see  persons  going  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  a  love  to  God  without  any  regard  to  self,  of 
the  entire  sanctification  of  the  heart,  and  of  divine  union,  have 
we  not  reason  to  fear  that  there  is  some  illusion  ?  We  are 
told  that  there  is  "  none  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not." 

Madame  Ghiyon, — There  is  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Saviour,  who  has  not  sinned  ;  and  no  one  who  may  not  be  de- 
scribed as  a  sinner.  There  is  no  one  who  is  not  now,  and  will 
Dot  always  be,  entirely  unworthy.  Even  when  there  is  a  heart 
which  divine  grace  has  corrected  and  has  rendered  entirely  up- 
right, there  may  still  be  errors  of  perception  and  judgment, 
which  will  involve  relatively  wrong  and  injurious  doing,  and 
render  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  continually  to  the  blood 
of  Christ  But,  while  I  readily  concede  all  this,  I  cannot  forget, 
that  we  are  required  to  be  like  Christ ;  and  that  the  Saviour 
Himself  has  laid  the  injunction  upon  us  to  love  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  to  be  perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect  My 
own  experience  has  added  strength  to  my  convictions. 

Bossuet. — Personal  experience  is  an  important  teacher.  And 
as  you  have  thus  made  a  reference  to  what  you  have  known 
experimentally,  you  will  not  think  it  amiss,  Madame,  if  I  ask 
the  question,  whether  you  regard  yourself,  as  public  report 
asserts  to  be  the  case,  as  being  the  subject  of  this  high  religious 
state,  and  as  possessing  a  holy  heart  ? 

Madame  Gtiyon. — If  you  understand  by  a  holy  heart  one 
wliich  is  wholly  consecrated  and  devoted  to  God,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  deny  the  grace  of  God,  which  has  wrought  in  me, 
as  I  think,  this  great  salvation. 

Boasuet. — The  Savioiu-,  Madame,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
man  who  went  up  into  the  temple,  and  smote  upon  his  bosom, 
and  said,  '^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

Madame  Ouyon. — It  is  very  tnie.  Sir,  tlmt  this  man  was  a 
sinner ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  he  prayed  that  Gt>d  would  be 
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merciful  to  biin ;  and  God,  who  is  a  hearer  of  prayer,  did  not 
mock  either  his  sorrows  or  his  petitions,  bat  granted  his  request 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  myself,  I  think  I  may  say,  that 
I  too  have  uttered  the  same  prayer ;  I  too  have  smitten  upon 
my  bosom  in  the  deep  anguish  of  a  rebellious  and  convicted 
spirit.  I  can  never  forget  it.  Months  and  years  witnessed  the 
tears  which  I  shed ;  but  deliverance  came.  My  wounds  were 
healed ;  my  tears  were  dried  up ;  and  my  soul  was  crowned, 
and  I  think  I  can  say  with  thankfulness,  is  now  crowned  with 
purity  and  peace. 

Bossuet — There  are  but  few  persons  who  can  express  them- 
selves so  strongly. 

Madame  Guyon, — I  regret  that  it  is  so ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  faith.  Men  pray  to 
Qod  to  be  merciful,  without  believing  that  He  is  willing  to  be 
merciful ;  they  pray  for  deliverance  from  sin  and  for  fiill  sancti- 
fication,  without  believing  that  provision  is  made  for  it ;  and 
thus  insult  Grod  in  the  very  prayer  which  they  oflfer.  Can  it  be 
possible,  that  one  like  yourself,  who  has  studied  the  Scriptores 
so  long  and  so  profitiibly,  can  doubt  of  the  rich  provisions  of  the 
Grospel  in  this  matter ;  and  deny,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the 
saints  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  any  of  them  have  been 
sanctified  ? 

Bossuet. — I  am  not  disposed,  Madame,  to  deny,  that  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification,  when  properly  understood,  is  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  cannot  forget  the  rich  examples 
which  are  found  in  a  St  Francis  de  Sales,  in  a  St.  Theresa,  and 
in  the  celebrated  Catharines.  But  I  cannot  denv,  that  I  am 
slow  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  great  blessing  in  individual 
cases.  The  evidence  should  be  very  marked.  This,  you  will 
admit,  is  a  proper  precaution.  And  conceding  that  the  pro- 
mises of  God  are  adequate  to  these  great  results,  and  admitting 
the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  I  must 
still  offer  inquiries  which  involve  very  serious  doubts  in  re- 
lation to  some  of  its  aspects,  as  they  are  presented  in  your 
writings. 

^fadame  Guyon. — I  have  always  been  ready,  Sir,  to  confess 
my  ignorance;  and  having  no  system  to  maintain,  and  no  object 
to  secure,  sejwrate  from  the  doing  of  God  s  will  and  the  maui- 
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festation  of  His  glory,  I  have  no  reluctance  in  submitting  what 
I  have  said  to  your  correction. 

Bo88ueL — In  looking  over  the  manuscript,  which  gives  some 
account  of  your  own  personal  history,  in  which  I  have  generally 
been  interested  and  satisfied,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see, 
that,  in  a  certain  passage,  you  speak  of  yourself  as  the  woman 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

Madame  Guyon. — I  recollect  that  there  is  something  of  this 
kind.  As  I  read  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  speaks 
of  the  woman  who  fled  into  the  wilderness,  I  must  confess,  as  I 
thought  of  myself  as  driven  from  place  to  place  for  announcing 
the  doctrines  of  the  Lord,  it  did  seem  to  me,  that  the  expres- 
sions might  be  applied,  not  as  prophetic  o/me^  but  as  illustrative 
of  my  condition.  There  are  some  things  in  the  account  of  my 
life  which  probably  are  of  no  consequence,  and  would  not  have 
been  written,  had  it  not  been  for  the  urgency  of  my  confessor, 
who  required  everything  to  be  inserted. 

Bossuet, — I  am  willing  to  accept  your  explanation  in  this 
particular  entirely,  and  will  proceed  now  to  some  things  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  essential.  It  is  not  merely  my  object  to  criti- 
cise, but,  in  part  at  least,  to  obtain  explanations,  that  I  may 
understand  the  subject  more  fully,  and  know,  in  the  situation 
in  which  I  am  placed,  what  course  it  is  proper  to  take.  You 
will  excuse  me,  therefore,  for  aj^king  in  a  proper  spirit  of  inquiry, 
what  you  mean  by  being  in  the  state,  which  is  variously  deno- 
minated the  state  of  holiness,  of  pure  love,  and  of  Christian 
perfection  ? 

Madame  Guyon, — This  question  might,  I  suppose,  be  answered 
in  various  ways.  But  as  some  of  these  terms,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  human  nature,  are  in  some  degree  odious,  and  are  at 
least  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  I  will  say  here,  that  I  under- 
stand, by  being  in  the  state  to  which  you  refer,  much  the  same 
thing  as  I  understand  by  being  in  the  state  of  entire  self-renim- 
ciation.  He  who  is  nothing,  he  who  is  lost  to  himself,  he  who 
is  dead  to  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own  strength,  and  who,  in 
the  renouncement  of  his  own  life,  lives  in  Gods  life,  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  holy  man ;  and,  in  a  mitigated  sense  of  the 
term,  may  perhaps  be  called  a  perfect  man.  True  lowliness  of 
spirit,  as  I  have  now  explained  it,  accompanied  by  such  faith  in 
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God  as  will  supply  the  nothingness  of  the  creature  from  the 
divine  fulness,  involves  the  leading  idea  of  what,  in  experimental 
writers,  is  denominated  Christian  perfection.  Perhaps  some 
other  name  would  express  it  as  welL 

Bo88mt.—l  am  glad  to  find,  Madame,  that  you  entertam 
such  views  of  Christian  perfection  as  are  consistent  with  lowli- 
ness of  spirit.  The  Saviour  Himself  says,  "  He  that  ia  had 
among  you  all,  the  same  shall  be  great"  And  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  eminent  as  he  was  in  sanctity,  describes  himself  as 
the  "  least  of  the  apostles."  (Luke  ix.  48 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  9.)  I 
believe  it  is  true,  that  eminently  holy  persons  feel  their  depend* 
ence  and  nothingness  more  entirely  than  others. 

But  is  it  a  mark,  Madame,  of  Christian  lowliness  to  disr^ard 
the  principles  and  practices  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  many  ages  ?  In  your  Short  Method  of 
Prayer  there  are  some  expressions  which  seem  to  imply,  that 
the  austerities  and  mortifications  which  are  practised  in  the 
Catholic  Church  are  not  necessary. 

Madame  Guyon. — I  admit  that  my  views  and  practices  diflBsr 
in  this  particular  from  those  of  some  other  persons.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  do  now,  with  the  views  I  have  of  the  power  and 
applications  of  faith,  attach  that  importance  to  austerities  and 
practices  of  physical  mortification,  which  I  once  did.  My  view 
now  is  this.  Physical  sufferings  and  mortifications,  which  tend 
to  briiig  the  appetites  into  subjection,  and  to  restore  us  in  that 
respect  to  harmony  with  God,  are  of  great  value ;  they  are  a 
part  of  God's  discipline,  which  He  has  wisely  instituted  and 
rendered  operative  in  the  present  life:  but  tlien  they  should 
not  be  self-sought  or  self-inflicted,  but  should  be  received  and 
submitted  to,  as  they  come  in  the  course  of  God's  providence. 
In  other  words,  crosses  are  good ;  our  rebellious  nature  needs 
them  ;  not  those,  however,  which  are  of  merely  human  origin, 
but  those  which  God  Himself  makes  and  imposes. 

liossuet. — I  am  doubtful  whether  your  views  on  this  subject 
ought  to  be  considered  satisfactory.  But  we  will  leave  them 
for  the  present,  to  be  further  examined,  perhaps,  at  some  future 
time. 

I  might  ask  again,  Is  it  consistent  with  Christian  humility, 
with  true  lowliness  of  s[»irit,  to  lay  down  the  principle,  as  I  fiml 
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you  have  done  in  the  work  entitled  The  Torrents,  that  sonh 
in  the  highest  religious  state  may  approach  the  Sacramental 
Communion,  and  may  partake  of  tlic  sacred  element  which  is 
offered  in  it,  without  special  preparation  ? 

Madame  Chiyon, — I  am  entirely  confident,  Sir,  that  the  highest 
religious  experience  is  not  opposed,  and  cannot  hy  any  possibility 
be  opposed,  to  the  truest  humility.  I  say  further,  that  I  fully 
appreciate  the  great  importance  of  a  careful  and  thorough  pre- 
paration for  the  occasion  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  But  still  it 
does  seem  to  me,  that  a  soul,  wholly  devoted  to  God  and  living 
in  the  divine  presence,  moment  by  moment,  if  it  should  be  so 
situated  as  not  to  enjoy  the  ordinary  season  of  preparatory  re- 
tirement and  recollection,  would  still  be  in  a  state  to  partake  of 
the  sacramental  element,  and  would  be  accepted  in  it  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  not  in  this  religious 
state,  to  conceive  of  what  I  now  say  ;  but  their  inability  of  per- 
ception does  not  alter  the  fact,  if  the  fact  be  such  as  I  sup}>ose 
it  to  be. 

Bossuet — ^If  you  design,  Madame,  to  limit  the  remark  made 
in  The  Torrents  to  some  extreme  case  of  this  kind,  it  will  be 
regarded,  I  suppose,  as  less  objectionable  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  I  have  no  other  desire  or  object  than  that  of  ascertaining 
what  is  true.  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  Perfection,  or  of  Pure  Love,  or  whatever  other  name 
miay  be  given  to  it,  when  considered  in  its  general  form  ;  but  I 
have  serious  objections  to  particular  views  and  particular  forms 
of  expression  sometimes  connected  with  it.  I  find,  from  time 
to  time,  in  your  works,  modes  of  expression  which  strike  me  as 
peculiar.  Without  delaying,  therefore,  on  the  general  features 
of  the  doctrine,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a  number  of  things  which  characterize  it,  in  part,  as  it  appears 
in  your  writings.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  find,  in 
expression  at  least,  what  strikes  me  as  very  peculiar,  that  you 
make  Grod  identical  tvith  events.  You  say,  in  nearly  so  many 
words,  particularly  in  the  work  entitled  The  Torrents,  that  to 
the  sanctified  soul  everything  which  exists,  with  the  exception 
of  sin,  is  God. 

Madame  Guyon. — In  reply  to  this  remark,  it  seems  to  me 
proper  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  doctrines  of  sancti- 
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fication  are  sometimes  erroneously  or  imperfectly  represented  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  language.  As  they  are  the 
doctrines  of  a  life  which  is  almost  unknown  to  the  world,  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  have  no  adequate  terms  and 
phrases ;  so  that  we  readily  admit,  that  we  express  ourselves 
awkwardly  and  with  difficulty.  Is  it  unreasonable,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  ask  the  favour  of  a  candid  and  charitable 
interpretation  ? 

Boasttet, — I  admit,  Madame,  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  to 
which  you  refer,  and  think  it  should  be  considered. 

Madame  Guyon. — With  this  concession  on  your  part,  I  pro- 
ceed to  admit  on  mine,  that  the  assertion,  taken  just  as  it  stands, 
namely,  tha>t  every  event  is  Gody  is  not  true ;  even  when  made 
with  the  exception  of  those  things  which  are  sinful.  But  I  still 
affirm,  that  the  expression  has  a  definite  and  important  mean- 
ing to  the  truly  sanctified  soul.  Such  a  soul,  in  a  manner  and 
degree  which  ordinary  Christians  do  not  well  understand,  re- 
cognises the  fact,  that  God  sustains  a  definite  relation  to  every- 
thing  which  takes  place.  God  is  in  events ;  and,  if  He  is  the 
centre  and  controller  of  the  universe.  He  cannot  be  out  of  them. 
The  sanctified  soul  not  only  speculatively  recognises  the  relation 
of  God  to  events,  but  feels  it ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  brought  into 
a  practical  and  realized  communion  with  God  through  them. 
You  will  find  this  form  of  expression  in  the  writings  of  CSatha- 
rine  of  Genoa.  She  says,  that  everything  which  took  place  was 
God  to  her ;  because  she  found,  in  a  sense  which  the  world  did 
not  and  could  not  understand,  that  God  was  in  everything. 

Bosstiet — I  notice  also,  as  another  illustration  of  the  objec- 
tionable parts  of  your  writings  to  which  I  have  just  now  referred, 
that  you  sometimes  speak  in  them,  as  if  the  will  of  God,  as  well 
as  outward  evente,  were  identical  with  God  Himself.  I  think, 
Madame,  you  will  perceive  on  reflection,  that  such  statements, 
whatever  may  be  said  in  defence  of  them,  are  likely  to  l)e  mis- 
understood, and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  not  strictly  true. 
I  illustrate  my  meaning  thus.  We  always  use  the  term  mak 
tis  including  the  whole  of  man,  and  of  course  as  including  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  will  of  man.  In  like  manner  we  osc 
the  term  God  as  expressive  of  the  whole  of  God,  His  intellect 
and  afiections,  as  well  as  His  will.     So  that  to  s[>oak  of  the  will 
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of  Gt)d,  which  is  but  a  part,  as  identical  with  God,  which  is  the 
whole,  is  necessarily  erroneous. 

Madavm  Chiyon, — I  have  no  disposition,  as  I  should  not  have 
good  grounds  to  do  it,  to  object  to  the  correctness  of  your  re- 
mark. Bat  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  and  natmally  8upix)sed 
that  I  should  be  understood  in  that  manner,  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  will  of  Grod  as  identical  with  God  Himself,  I  used  the 
terras  in  a  mitigated  or  approximated,  and  not  in  a  strict  or 
absolute  sense.  But,  while  I  make  this  concession,  I  am  still 
inclined  to  say,  in  this  case  as  in  the  other,  that  practically  and 
religiously  we  may  accept  the  will  of  God  as  God  Himself,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  some  practical  benefits. 

Certain  it  is,  that  God  is  manifested  in  His  will  in  a  peculiar 
sense.  We  can  more  easily  make  a  distinction  between  God 
and  His  power,  and  between  God  and  His  wisdom,  than  we  can 
between  God  and  His  will.  The  will  or  purpose  of  God,  in  a 
given  case,  necessarily  includes  something  more  than  the  mere 
act  of  willing :  it  includes  all  that  God  can  think  in  the  case, 
and  all  that  God  can  feel  in  the  case.  And  I  must  confess, 
that  the  will  of  God,  whenever  and  wherever  made  known, 
brings  out  to  my  mind  more  distinctly  and  fully  the  idea,  and 
presence,  and  fulness  of  God,  than  anything  else.  This  is  so 
much  the  case,  that,  whenever  I  meet  with  the  will  of  God,  I 
feel  that  I  meet  with  God ;  whenever  I  respect  and  love  the 
will  of  God,  I  feel  that  I  respect  and  love  God ;  whenever  I 
unite  with  the  will  of  God,  I  feel  that  I  unite  with  God.  So 
that  practically  and  religiously,  although  I  am  aware  that  a 
difference  can  be  made  philosophically,  God  and  the  will  of  God 
are  to  me  the  same.  He  who  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
wiU  of  God,  is  as  much  in  harmony  with  God  Himself,  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  being  to  be.  The  very  name  of  God's  will  fills 
me  with  joy. 

Bossnet. — I  notice  that  the  terms  and  phnises  which  you  em- 
ploy, sometimes  difier  from  those  with  which  I  frequently  meet 
in  theological  writings.  And  perhaps  the  reason,  which  you 
have  already  suggested,  explains  it  in  part.  But  still,  I  repeat, 
they  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  to  lead  into  error ;  and 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  precisely  what  is  meant.  You 
sometimes  describe  what  you  consider  the  highest  state  of  rcli- 
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gious  experieDce  as  a  state  of  passivity  ;  and  at  other  times,  I 
believe,  speak  of  it  as  passively  active.  I  confess,  Mailame, 
that  I  am  afraid  of  expressions  which  I  do  not  fully  understand, 
and  which  have  the  appearance  at  least  of  being  somewhat  at 
variance  with  man's  moml  agency  and  accountability. 

Madame  Guyon. — I  am  not  surpiised,  Sir,  at  your  reference 
to  these  expressions ;  and  still  I  hardly  know  what  other  ex- 
pressions to  employ.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain.  In  the  early 
periods  of  man's  religious  experience,  he  is  in  what  may  be  called 
a  mixed  life  ;  sometimes  acting  from  God,  but  more  frequently, 
until  he  has  made  considerable  advancement,  acting  from  him- 
self. His  inward  movement,  until  it  becomes  corrected  by 
divine  grace,  is  self-originated,  and  is  characterized  by  that 
perversion  which  belongs  to  everything  coming  from  that 
source.  But  when  the  soul,  in  the  possession  of  pure  or  per- 
fect lovcy  is  fully  converted,  and  everything  in  it  is  subordi- 
nated to  God,  then  its  state  is  always  either  passive,  or  pasdvdy 
active. 

But  I  am  willing  to  concede,  which  will  perhaps  meet  yonr 
objection,  that  there  are  some  reasons  for  preferring  the  term 
passively  active  ;  because  the  sanctified  soul,  although  it  no  longer 
has  a  will  of  its  own,  is  never  strictly  inert.  Under  all  circum- 
stiinces  and  in  all  cases,  there  is  rciiUy  a  distinct  act  on  the  part 
of  the  soul,  namely,  an  act  of  co-operation  tvith  God;  although, 
in  some  cases,  it  is  a  simple  co-operation  with  what  note  isj  and 
constitutes  the  religious  state  of  submissive  acquiescence  and 
patience  ;  while  in  others  it  is  a  co-operation  with  reference  to 
what  is  to  be,  and  implies  future  results,  and  consequently  is  a 
state  of  movement  and  performance. 

Bos&iiet. — I  think,  Madame,  I  understand  you.  Tliere  is  a 
distinction,  undoubtedly,  in  the  two  classes  of  cases,  which  you 
have  just  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  term  passively  active  will  apply 
to  both  of  them,  I  think  it  is  to  be  preferred.  You  use  this 
complex  term,  I  suppose,  because  there  are  two  distinct  acts  or 
operations  to  be  expressed,  namely,  the  act  of  preparatory  or 
j)revenient  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the  co-oi>erative  acton 
the  part  of  the  creature  ;  the  soul  being  {massive,  or  merely  jier- 
ccptivc,  in  the  former ;  and  active,  although  always  iu  accordance 
with  the  divine  leading,  in  the  other. 
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Madame  Guyon, — That  is  what  I  mean,  Sir ;  and  I  feel  obliged 
to  you  for  the  explanation. 

Bossuet, — 18  your  doctrine,  then,  in  this  particular,  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  antecedent  or  prevenient  grace,  which  we 
generally  find  laid  down  in  theological  writers,  and  which  implies, 
in  its  application,  that  there  is  no  truly  good  act  on  the  part  of 
the  soul,  except  it  be  in  co-operation  with  God  ? 

Madame  Chiyon, — I  do  not  know  that  the  difference  is  great ; 
perhaps  there  is  none  at  all.  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  theological  writers. 

Bo88uet. — Would  it  not  be  desirable,  Madame,  that  those  who 
exercise  the  function  of  public  teachers,  should  have  such  an 
acquaintance  ?  As  women  are  not  in  a  situation  to  go  through 
with  a  course  of  theological  education,  it  has  sometimes  seemed 
to  me,  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  dispense  with  public 
missions,  till  they  are  in  a  situation  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
higher  intellectual  culture. 

Madame  Guyon. — I  do  not  doubt.  Sir,  that  your  remark  is 
well  meant  The  want  of  such  qualifications  as  those  to  which 
yon  refer,  has  frequently  been  with  me  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
sideration, and  of  some  perplexity.  Nevertheless  I  sincerely 
believe,  that  it  is  God  who  has  given  me  a  message,  in  an  humble 
and  proper  way,  to  my  fellow-beings ;  but  I  am  aware  of  its 
imperfect  utterance.  But,  in  His  great  wisdom.  He  sometimes 
makes  use  of  feeble  instruments.  And  I  have  thought,  as  Ho 
condescended,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to  employ  a  dumb  animal 
to  utter  His  truth.  He  might  sometimes  make  use  of  a  woman 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Bossuet, — I  merely  refer  to  the  subject,  without  wishing  to 
press  it.  I  should  be  sorry,  to  say  anything  which  would  imply 
a  limitation  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God. 

Another  thing  which  I  have  noticed  in  your  writings  is  this. 
You  speak  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  unselfish  or  pure  love, 
which  I  suppose  you  regard  as  the  highest  religious  state,  as 
contemplating  the  pure  Divinity  ;  implying  in  the  remark  that 
they  contemplate  God  in  a  different  way  from  what  is  common 
witli  other  Christians. 

Madame  Guyon, — ^What  I  mean  is  this.  There  are  two  ideas 
of  God  ;  the  complex,  and  the  simple  or  primary.     In  the  order 
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of  mental  development,  the  complex  is  first ;  but  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  simple  or  primary  idea  is  first.  The  complex  idea 
is  that  which  embraces  God,  not  so  much  in  Himself  as  in  Hk 
attributes, — His  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  truth.  The 
beginners  in  the  religious  life  are  very  apt  to  stop  and  rest  in 
this  idea  ;  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  lose  by  it.  To  think  of 
God  s  power,  making  His  power  a  distinct  and  special  subject  of 
attention,  is  not  to  think  of  God.  To  think  of  G^'s  benevolenoe 
also,  in  this  specific  and  individualizing  manner,  is  not  to  think 
of  God  ;  but  is  merely  to  think  of  a  certain  attribute  which 
pertains  to  Him.  It  is  well  understood,  I  suppose,  that  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  matter,  in  distinction  from  the  attributes  of 
matter  ;  and  that  we  may  form  an  idea  of  mind,  in  distinction 
from  the  attributes  of  mind  ; — a  notion  or  idea,  which  is  simple 
and  undefinable,  it  is  true,  but  which  has  a  real  existence.  And 
in  like  manner  we  may  form  an  idea  of  God,  in  distinction  from 
the  attributes  of  God.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  do  this,  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  do  it,  on  the  appropriate  occasions  of  doing 
it  The  very  idea  of  an  attribute  implies  an  idea  of  a  subject 
to  which  the  attribute  belongs.  To  speak  of  the  attributes  of 
the  human  mind  or  of  God,  independently  of  the  idea  of  such 
mind  or  of  God  considered  as  distinct  from  such  attributes,  would 
be  an  absurdity.  There  are  two  ideas  of  God,  therefore ;  the 
one  of  God  as  a  subject,  the  primary  idea,  which  is  simple  and 
undefinable  ;  the  other  of  God  as  a  combination  of  separate 
divine  attributes,  which  is  complex,  and  is  consequently  suscep- 
tible of  analysis  and  definition.  God,  revealed  in  the  first  idea, 
and  considered,  not  as  a  mere  congeries  of  attributes,  but  as  the 
subject  or  entity  of  such  attributes,  is  what  I  call,  and  I  think 
not  without  some  reason,  the  Pure  Divinity.  Persons  in  the 
sanctified  or  unitivo  state,  in  distinction  from  the  meditative  or 
mixed  state,  generally  receive  and  rest  in  God  as  developed  in 
the  first  or  primary  idea.  It  is  natural  to  them  to  do  so,  and  it 
is  not  more  natural  than  it  is  appropriate  and  profitable.  When 
they  depart  from  that  idea,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  indulge  in  meditative  and  discursive  acts,  which  tend  to 
separate  them  from  the  true  centre  ;  and  they  thus  lose  that 
conFciousness  of  oneness  with  God,  which  they  have  when  their 
hearts  unite  with  Him  fw  a  God  simple. 
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Bossuet — Permit  me  to  ask,  Madame,  whether  you  mean  in 
these  remarks  to  discourage  meditative  and  discursive  acts,  such 
as  are  implied  in  an  analysis  and  due  consideration  of  the  divine 
attributes  ? 

Madame  Ouyon. — Not  at  all.  Such  acts  are  very  important ; 
but  they  have  their  appropriate  place,  and  are  much  more  suited 
to  lower  states  of  experience  than  that  purified  and  contemplative 
state  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Bo88vet, — The  distinctions  you  have  made,  and  the  explana- 
tions you  have  given,  although  not  obvious  without  considerable 
reflexion,  seem  to  me  reasonable  and  satisfactory.  But  I  must 
confess,  that  I  cannot  allege  a  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
experience  which  unites  the  soul  with  God  as  He  is  developed 
in  the  primary  or  elementary  idea. 

Madame  Chiyon, — I  hope.  Sir,  that  you  will  not  take  it  amiss, 
when  I  say,  that  I  regret  that  you  find  it  necessary  thus  to  speak 
of  a  defect  of  personal  experience.  The  theology  of  the  head  is 
oflben  obscure  and  uncertain,  without  the  interpretation  of  the 
higher  theology  of  the  heart.  The  head  sometimes  errs ;  but  a 
right  heart  never. 

Bo88iLet — I  hope,  Madame,  that  I  have  experienced  something 
of  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
not  arrived  at  what  you  and  other  writers  who  sympathize  with 
your  views,  call  the  fixed  state.  Is  it  possible,  that  any  one 
should  believe,  that  Christians,  however  devoted  they  may  be, 
will  arrive  at  a  state  in  the  present  life,  where  there  are  no 
vicissitudes,  and  where  there  is  perpetual  sunshine  ?  This  is 
another  point  on  which  it  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  to 
obtain  your  explanations. 

Madam^e  Gtiyon. — In  using  this  form  of  expression  and  others 
like  it,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  said,  that  the  sanctified  soul  is  not 
characterized,  in  its  exi)erience,  by  any  vicissitudes  what^iver. 
But  still,  when  the  soul  has  experienced  this  great  grace,  the 
mind  is  comparatively  at  rest.  Is  a  fixed  state,  understanding 
the  terms  in  this  manner,  less  desirable  than  an  unfixed  state  ? 
Is  there  anything,  which  is  to  be  especially  commended  in  the 
changes,  in  the  alternations  of  energy  and  of  weakness,  of  faith 
and  of  unbelief,  which  characterize  the  lives  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians ?  All  that  is  meant  by  the  fixed  state  is  a  state  which  is 
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established,  which  is  comparatively  firm,  whidi  is  based  more 
upon  principle  than  upon  feeling,  and  lives  more  by  faith  than 
by  emotion.  Those  who  live  by  faith,  who  see  Qod  equally  in 
the  storm  and  the  sunshine,  and  who  rejoice  equally  in  both, 
know  what  I  mean ;  while  those  who  do  not  thus  live,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  perplexed. 

Bosstiet — I  will  proceed  now  to  mention  one  thing,  in  owi- 
nexion  with  this  form  of  religious  experience,  which  seems  to 
me  worthy  of  special  notice.  Those  who  arrive  at  the  highest 
religious  state  are  so  far  above  the  common  wants,  or  rather 
suppose  themselves  to  be  so  far  above  such  wants,  as  not  to  re- 
cognise and  urge  them  in  acts  of  su]>plication.  At  least,  such  te 
often  understood  to  be  the  fact.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  to  you,  that  the  Scriptures  command  us  to  pray  always,  to 
pray  without  ceasing.  The  language  of  the  Saviour  i%  "  Ad:, 
and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek^  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock^  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you." 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear,  that  prayer  is  a  thing  not  only  of 
l>erpetual  command,  but  of  perpetiwJ  obligation. 

Madame  Guyon, — I  am  pleased.  Sir,  that  you  have  introduced 
this  subject.  So  far  from  the  truth  is  it,  that  persons  who  have 
experienced  the  blessing  of  pure  or  perfect  love,  cease  to  pray, 
that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  they  pray  always. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  prayer  is  always  in  their  hearts,  although 
it  may  not  always  be  spoken.  We  sometimes  call  this  state  of 
mind  the  prayer  of  silence.  It  is  perhaps  a  prayer  too  deep  for 
words  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  no  prayer. 
Do  you  state  your  difficulty  precisely  as  you  wish  to  have  it  un- 
derstood ? 

Bo8su€t. — It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  understand  what  prayer  is, 
unless  it  be  specific.  And  in  order  to  give  my  difficulty  a  predse 
shape,  I  will  attach  that  epithet,  and  say,  that  the  system  of 
present  sanctification,  or  pure  love,  seems  to  exclude  specific 
requests,  prayers  for  particular  things. 

Madame  Guyon. — And,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  which  is  not  the 
case,  is  that  state  of  mind  to  be  thought  lightly  of,  which  does 
not  ask  for  particular  things  ? — which  says  to  the  Lord  conti- 
nually, I  do  not  ask  for  this  or  that,  I  have  no  desire  or  petition 
for  anything  in  imrticular,  but  desire  and  choose  for  myael/onlj/ 
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what  God  desires  and  chooses  ?  I  admit  that  this,  in  general, 
is  the  state  of  mind  in  tliose  who  have  experienced  the  blessing 
of  a  perfectly  renovated  life.  As  a  general  thing,  their  state  of 
mind  is  one  of  praise  rather  than  of  petition.  They  have  asked, 
and  they  have  received.  If,  at  a  given  time,  they  ask  for  nothing 
more,  ask  for  nothing  in  particular,  it  is  because  they  are  full  now. 

It  is  well  to  state,  perhaps,  that  pei-sons  in  this  state  of  mind 
cannot  easily  separate  Gods  wiUfrom  what  now  is.  What  God 
gives  them  now,  He  mils  to  give  them  now  ;  and  in  that  will, 
which  always  excludes  sin,  but  often  permits  temptation  and 
suffering,  they  are  satisfied  ;  they  want  nothing  more  ;  they  rest. 
They  experience  in  themselves  the  fulfilment  of  those  blessed 
directions  of  the  Saviour,  which  none  but  a  holy  heart  can  fully 
receive  and  appreciate  : — 

"  Wherefore,  take  no  thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or, 
what  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  (for 
all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek ;)  for  your  heavenly  Fatlier 
knoweth  that  you  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for 
the  morrow  ;  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itself/' 

In  these  words  there  is  to  my  mind  a  divine  meaning,  such 
as  the  world  does  not  understand.  Take  my  own  situation,  my 
own  case.  My  wants  are  already  supplied,  richly,  abundantly, 
and  running  over,  Wliat  have  I,  then,  to  ask  for  ?  What  can 
I  ask  for  when  my  soul  rests  in  God,  and  is  filled  with  the  ful- 
ness of  God  ;  and  when  He  leaves  me  neither  time  nor  strength 
for  anything  but  to  receive  His  favours,  and  to  bless  Him  ? 

Bossuet. — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask,  in  connexion  with  one 
of  your  remarks,  whether  you  mean  literal  fulness  ? 

Madame  Guyon. — I  do  not  know,  Sir,  that  I  understand  the 
precise  import  of  your  question. 

Bossuet — I  am  led,  Madame,  to  ask  the  question,  by  an  asso- 
ciation which  is  suggested  by  your  expressions.  In  reading  your 
Life,  I  notice  that  upon  more  than  one  occasion  you  speak  of 
such  efiusions  of  grace,  that  your  very  physical  system  dilated, 
as  it  were,  and  enlarged  with  them,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  relieve  yourself  by  some  readjustments  of  your  apparel. 
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Madame  Ouyon, — I  recollect  that  there  was  a  time  in  my  re- 
ligious experience,  when  my  emotions  were  so  strong,  tiiat  my 
physical  system  was,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  very  mach  affected; 
so  much  so,  that  I  obtained  some  relief  in  the  way  which  yoa 
have  mentioned.  And  as,  in  writing  my  Life,  my  religiom 
director  required  me  to  be  very  particular  and  to  write  every- 
thing, I  thouglit  myself  bound  to  mention  the  circumstaDce  to 
which  you  allude.  Nor  do  1  know  that  there  is  anything  very 
astonishing  in  the  fact,  or  improper  in  the  statement  of  it  It 
is  well  known  that  remarkable  effects  are  sometimes  produced 
upon  the  physical  system  by  excited  natural  emotions,  as  wdl 
as  by  those  which  are  religious.  I  was  quite  overcome,  I  well 
recollect ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  my  friends  to  render  me  some 
assistance  in  such  manner  as  seemed  to  them  proper  and  best ; 
but  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  I  do  not  consider  emo- 
tive excitement  as  always  identical  with  true  religious  experience, 
and  still  less  with  the  highest  kind  of  experience.  Great  phy- 
sical agitation,  originating  in  strong  emotions,  is  generally  con- 
nected, either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  at  the  time  or  at  some 
antecedent  period,  with  a  high  degree  of  inward  resistance.  Bat, 
in  the  highest  degree  of  experience,  all  such  resistance  is  taken 
away  ;  the  whole  bouI  is  in  harmony  both  with  itself  and  with 
God  ;  and  tliere  is  quietness,  such  as  the  world  does  not  know ; 
a  great  inward  and  outward  calm. 

Bossuet. — This  is,  in  part,  a  digression.  Ijet  us  return  to  the 
subject  of  which  we  were  speaking.  We  were  speaking  upon 
prayer.  If  I  understand  you,  your  soul  I'esfs :  that  is  the  term 
you  employ.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  satisfied  with  what  it  now  has 
in  God  ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  pray  for  in  particular. 

Madame  Guyon, — I  think  the  term  rest  expres^sos  this  state 
very  well.  It  is  the  rest  of  faith.  But  such  a  state  does  nut 
exclude  prayer.  On  the  contrary,  the  sanctified  soul  is,  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  sanctifiaition,  the  continual  subject  of  that  prayer 
which  includes  all  other  prayer,  namely,  2Viy  triU  be  done. 
When  the  whole  Church  can  utter  that  pmyer  with  one  heart 
and  a  true  heart,  the  world  will  be  renovated.  I  wish,  however, 
to  correct  what  may  perhaps  l)e  an  error  in  your  view  of  tlie 
subject. 

I'his  i»rayer,  in  which  the  holy  soul  rest**,  as  in  its  pleasant 
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and  perpetual  home,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  specific 
prayer,  (rod,  who  has  a  regard  to  our  situation  and  to  the 
relations  we  sustain,  and  who  has  the  control  of  the  mind  that 
has  given  all  up  to  Himself,  does  not  fail  to  inspire  the  conse- 
crated soul  with  specific  desires  appropriate  to  times,  places,  and 
persons,  though  always  in  subordination,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to 
His  holy  will. 

Boasuet. — ^You  will  notice,  that  it  is  not  so  much  my  object 
to  criticise  your  explanations,  as  to  receive  them ;  and,  where  I 
do  not  regard  them  as  entirely  satisfactory  at  present,  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  future  meditation.  I  proceed,  then,  to  say 
without  any  further  remarks  on  the  matters  which  have  already 
been  suggested,  that  the  state  of  mind  which  you  advocate  is 
Bupposed  to  lead  to  inaction. 

Madame  Ouyon, — I  do  not  readily  see.  Sir,  how  such  a  state- 
ment could  well  apply  to  myself,  who  have  hardly  known, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  my  mind,  what  it  is  to  rest  outwardly 
and  physically. 

Bossuet, — I  think,  Madame,  it  will  not ;  but  such  an  impres- 
fflon  could  hardly  arise  without  some  foundation  for  it.  And  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  what  can  be  said  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
valence of  an  idea,  which  is  certainly  an  unfavourable  one. 

Madame  Ouyon, — The  foundation.  Sir,  of  this  idea  is  in  the 
fact,  I  suppose,  that  the  truly  holy  soul  ceases  from  all  action, 
which  has  its  origin  in  merely  human  impulse.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  souls,  which  are  in  this  state,  that  they  move  as  they  are 
moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  they  are  the  sons  of  God,"  (Rom.  viiL  14.)  They 
move,  therrfore,  in  God's  order ;  neither  falling  behind  by  in- 
dolence, nor  precipitated  by  impetuosity.  They  move  in  God's 
Spirit,  because  they  are  sustained  by  faith ;  benevolent,  just, 
immutable  in  their  piurpose,  so  far  as  immutability  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  anything  tiiat  is  human,  but  always  without  violence. 
Such  sometimes  appear  to  be  inactive,  because  their  action  is 
without  noise.  But  they  are  God's  workmen  ;  the  true  builders 
in  His  great  and  silently  rising  temple ;  and  they  leave  an  im- 
pression, which,  although  it  is  not  always  marked  and  observable 
at  the  time,  is  deep,  operative,  and  enduring.  In  this  re8j)ectj  at 
least^  I  think  we  may  say,  that  they  are  formed  in  the  divine 
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likeness.  Gkxl  is  the  great  operator  of  the  universe ;  but  what 
He  does,  is  generally  done  in  silence.  The  true  kingdom  of  God 
comes  "  without  observation." 

Bo88uet. — I  will  not  pursue  these  inquiries  farther  at  present^ 
except  in  one  particular.  There  are  some  expressions,  Madame^ 
in  your  writings, — and  it  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  in  other  writ- 
ings of  a  similar  character, — which  seem  to  imply  the  extinction 
of  all  desire.  Man  is  a  perceptive  and  sentient  being;  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  extinction  of  all  desire,  so  far  from 
rendering  him  more  religious,  would  render  him  a  brute. 

Madame  Guy  on. — This  difficulty  is  almost  identical  with  one 
which  has  already  been  considered ;  still  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  it  a  separate  notice.  I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  those  who 
have  gained  the  inward  victory,  very  frequently  speak  of  the 
extinction  of  desire  as  a  characteristic  of  this  state,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  it  How  can  those  desire,  who  already  have  eveiy- 
thing  ?  How  can  those  be  in  want,  who  are  already  full  ?  But 
I  suppose  thai  their  meaning  is,  and  can  be,  only  this.  They 
liave  lost  all  natural  or  unsanctified  desire.  They  do  not  desire 
anything  in  themselves  and  of  themselves;  anything  otU  o/Oodj 
in  the  sense  of  being  irrespective  of  His  will. 

Bossitet. — ^Why,  then,  do  they  not  say  what  they  mean  ?  The 
form  of  expression,  as  we  frequently  find  it,  is  certainly  a  pecu- 
liar one. 

Madame  Gnyon. — In  the  first  place,  Sir,  if  their  meaning  ii 
understood  as  I  think  it  would  be  likely  to  be  by  moet  pensons^ 
the  more  concise  expression  is  the  preferable  one.  But  there  is 
perhaps  a  special  reason  for  their  expressing  themselves  in  the 
manner  they  do.  The  state  in  which  they  are  is  not  only  one 
of  right  or  sanctified  desire,  but  of  very  strong  faith.  Their 
faith  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  believing,  that  everything  io 
their  situation,  with  the  exception  of  sin,  is  in  accordance  with 
Grod's  will,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Consequently  all  their 
desires  are  met,  and  perfectly  met,  in  the  occurrences  of  each 
moment ;  and  this  is  done,  not  only  so  perfectly  but  so  quickly, 
that  the  desire  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire  are  not  very  di^ 
tinct  in  the  consciousness,  but  seem  to  be  mingled  together ;  so 
much  so  that  the  person  does  not,  in  general,  Iiavo  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  desire.     Hence  it  is  natural  for  such  perBOUs^ 
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for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  all  nnsanctified  desires  are  in 
reality  dead,  to  speak  of  their  being  without  desire.  In  this 
manner  the  expressions  originate. 

A  number  of  other  topics  were  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation.  One  was  the  transnn'ssion  of  divine  grace  from 
herself  to  others,  which  she  had  spoken  of  in  her  writings,  as  if 
it  were  a  perceptible  or  sensible  transmission  ;  adding  that  the 
divine  power  or  influence,  which  was  transmitted  through  her- 
self as  an  instrument,  returned  back  with  all  its  blessedness  into 
her  own  soul,  when  it  was  not  received  by  others.  The  diflSculty 
in  these  passages  of  her  Mrritings  is,  that  she  describes  things  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  and  not  as  they  really  are ;  and  thus  gave  to 
the  spiritual  operation  a  sensible  or  material  character,  which  is 
not  appropriate  to  it. 

When,  for  instance,  she  was  in  the  company  of  persons  seri- 
ously disposed,  but  still  without  religion,  her  mind  was  not  only 
prayerful,  but  sad  and  burdened  on  their  behalf.  When  she 
witnessed  in  these  persons  a  disposition  to  receive  the  truth,  and 
other  evidences  of  a  yielding  and  changing  spirit,  she  at  once 
experienced  relief  in  her  own  mind  ;  her  prayer  was  answered  ; 
the  burden  was  removed.  So  that  apparently^  and  looking  at 
the  subject  in  the  merely  human  light,  something  seemed  to 
pass  sensibly  and  literally  from  herself  to  others.  And  describ- 
ing the  thing  according  to  the  appearance^  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  the  fax:t^  she  justly  gave  occasion  for  the  inqniries  and 
criticisms  of  Bossuet. 

Another  matter  of  inquiry  was  this.  While  she  fi-eely  spoke, 
when  occasion  rendered  it  proper,  of  the  subjection  of  her  natural 
selfish  life,  and  of  her  renovation  and  union  of  spirit  with  the 
divine  life,  there  were  some  passages  in  her  writings  which  Bos- 
snet  called  to  her  attention,  which  seemed  to  imply,  that  there 
was  such  a  want  of  anything  remarkable  in  her  state,  that  she 
found  it  difficult  to  describe  it  or  speak  of  it.  She  says,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  passage  of  her  Autobiography,  "  My  state  has 
become  simple,  and  without  any  variations.  It  is  a  profound 
annihilation.  I  find  nothing  in  myself  to  which  I  can  give  a 
name.'' 

She  explained  these  passages  by  saying,  that  they  were  to  be 
understood  in  a  comparative  sense.     Begiimers  in  the  religious 
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life  are  necessarily  inquisitive,  agitated,  active,  but  often  spaa- 
modic  and  variable  in  their  action,  and  full  of  various  kinds  of 
emotion.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  almost  every  day  and 
hour  presents  something  in  their  experience,  which  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  notice  and  of  interesting  conversation.  Bot 
the  soul,  in  a  higher  state  of  experience,  has  reduced  the  multi- 
plicity and  agitations  of  nature  to  the  one  simple  principle  of 
union  with  GK>d's  will.  It  is  united  to  God's  will  by  faith.  Ck>d 
is  immutable ;  therefore  there  is  a  centre  of  rest. 

We  may  illustrate  the  subject  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  child, 
finding  its  parents  out  of  the  house,  runs  about  with  great 
noise ;  its  inquiries  and  cries  are  heard  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  but,  as  soon  as  it-s  parents  are  foimd,  it  sits  down  quietly. 
It  makes  less  noise,  but  it  has  more  peace;  it  is  leas  talked 
about,  but  it  is  more  happy. 

The  banners  in  science,  in  the  mathematics  for  inatanoe^ 
advance  from  step  to  step  with  great  efibrt.  Their  efibrts  attract 
notice,  because  they  are  made  in  various  ways,  and  under  a 
variety  of  motives  and  excitements.  When  they  miss  in  thdr 
calculations,  they  are  depressed  with  sorrow.  When  they  are 
successful,  and  find  their  problems  fully  solved,  they  run  to  tell 
their  neighbours,  and  sometimes  shout  with  joy.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  great  masters  of  the  science,  a  Newton  for  instance. 
These  last,  while  they  are  inwardly  thoughtful  and  operative, 
are  nevertheless  always  calm,  and  often  silent ;  because  they  are 
not  seekers  and  progressers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms, 
but  have  tlie  mathematics  in  themselves.  And  so  in  relation  to 
anything  else ;  religion  among  other  things.  The  more  we  know 
and  possess  of  it,  the  greater  is  our  simplicity  and  rest  of  spirit 

On  this  subject  Madame  Guyon  frequently  used  this  iliustni- 
tion.  All  fountains  and  rivers  have  a  tendency  to  the  ocean. 
They  oftentimes  fiow  with  great  violence ;  overcoming  obstacles, 
dashing  against  rocks,  but  foaming  and  rushing  around  them 
with  great  noise ;  but  when  they  meet  and  mingle  with  the 
mighty  ocean,  all  is  i>eaceful,  because  they  have  reached  the 
place  of  their  rest. 

It  was  in  this  way,  and  by  means  of  such  illustrations  as  these, 
that  she  endeavoured  to  explain  her  own  state.  The  life  of  faith, 
when  faith  is  perfect,  is  a  very  simple  one.     The  principle  of 
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faith  is  to  the  soul,  considered  in  its  relation  to  God,  what  the 
principle  of  gravitation  is  to  the  physical  universe ;  uniting  all, 
harmonizing  all,  but  always  without  confusion  and  noise,  and 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  operation. 

In  giving,  in  this  remarkable  conversation,  some  account  of 
her  own  state,  she  uses  an  illustration  which  is  worthy  of  some 
notice,  although  I  am  not  sure,  that  it  is  in  all  respects  an  ap- 
propriate one.  Bossuet  was  examining  her  on  the  point  of  her 
inability  to  originate,  by  her  own  movement,  distinct  inward  acts. 
In  explaining  herself  on  this  subject,  she  said  that  the  truly 
purified  soul,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  temper  and  in  its  relations 
to  God,  seemed  to  her  to  be  like  the  pure  water. 

"  Nothing,"  she  says,  "  is  more  simple  than  water ;  nothing  is 
more  piu%.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
the  holy  soul.  But  this  is  not  all.  Among  other  things,  water 
has  the  property  of  yielding  readily  and  easily  to  all  impressions 
which  can  be  made  upon  it  And  here  we  have  another  striking 
incident  of  resemblance.  As  water  yields  with  inconceivable 
readiness  to  the  slightest  human  touch,  so  does  the  holy  soul 
yield,  without  any  resistance,  to  the  slightest  touch  of  Gtod ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  slightest  intimations  of  the  divine  will.  Again, 
water  is  without  colour ;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  all  colours.  So 
the  holy  soul,  colourless  in  itself,  reflects  the  hues,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  emanate  from  the  divine  countenance.  Again, 
water  has  no  form ;  but  takes  the  form  of  the  vessels,  almost 
endless  in  variety,  in  which  it  is  contained.  So  the  holy  soul 
takes  no  position  or  form  of  itself,  but  only  that  which  God 
gives  it** 

And  these  statements  she  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  herself. 
They  illustrated  the  state  of  her  own  souL  Her  soul,  fulfilling 
its  mission  in  its  simple  co-operation  with  divine  grace,  had  no- 
thing of  itself.  It  had  its  form,  its  brightness,  and  its  movement 
in  Qod.  What  God  desired,  she  desired ;  what  Qod  willed,  she 
willed ;  what  God  said,  she  said.  Her  business  was  co-operation,- 
not  origination.  There  was  a  voice  in  her  spirit,  inaudible  but 
always  heard,  or  rather  inaudible  to  men,  but  always  heard  by 
Him  who  inspired  it,  which  responded,  in  harmony  with  all  holy 
beings,  with  a  universal  and  eternal  Amen. 

This  conference,  30th  of  January  1694,  continued  the  whole 
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afternoon  and  evening.  We  have  not  undertaken  to  repeat 
everything  which  was  probably  said ;  but  have  detailed  enough, 
perhaps,  to  give  the  reader  a  general  and  correct  idea  of  the 
relative  position  and  views  of  the  two  parties.  It  was  a  trying 
day  to  Madame  Guyon.  The  acute  and  disciiminating  mind  cdT 
Bossuet,  formed  to  grapple  with  the  most  difficult  sabjecta^ 
subjected  her  to  an  examination,  both  intellectually  and  reli- 
giously, such  as  she  had  never  passed  through  before.  But  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  her,  to  a  degree  beyond  his  anti- 
cipations, ready  to  acknowledge  where  she  was  wrong,  to  explain 
where  she  was  obscure,  and  to  defend  herself,  beyond  the  ordinaiy 
power  either  of  man  or  woman,  where  she  knew  and  felt  herself 
to  be  right.  But  still  it  was  a  trying  season  to  her  ;  a  season 
which  required  quickness  of  thought,  entire  purity  of  intention, 
and  religious  patience. 

Bossuet,  who  had  been  an  instructor  of  princes,  was  no  stranger 
to  the  French  court,  and  to  the  presence  and  intercourse  of  polite 
and  courtly  men  ;  but  still  he  was  more  addicted  to  books  than 
to  society,  and  thought  more  of  arguments  than  of  mannera  He 
was  a  great  man,  (speaking  after  the  manner  of  those  who  see 
things  out  of  their  relation  to  Gk)d ;)  but,  accustomed  to  tlie 
supremacy  of  his  intellectual  power,  he  was  apt  to  be  dictatorial 
and  rough  in  his  greatness.  And  this  ponderous  roughness  of 
manner,  which  corres]K)nded  well  with  the  weighty  and  strong 
movement  of  his  intellectual  action,  was  but  little  conciliated 
and  softened  by  the  presence  and  the  finer  sensibilities  of  woman. 

Madame  Guyon  refers  to  this  peculiarity  of  Bossuet,  not  in 
the  way  of  complaint,  but  merely  in  explanation  of  what  she 
endured  in  this  and  some  subsequent  conferences.  *'  He  was 
evidently/'  she  says,  ^'  unfavourably  affected  towards  me  by  the 
secret  efforts  of  some  persons  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  we  met.  Ho  spoke  almost  with  violence,  and  veiy  fast, 
and  hardly  gave  me  time  to  explain  some  things  which  I  wished 
to  explain.  I  was  so  agitated,  in  one  or  two  instances,  by  his 
authoritative  and  apparently  dictatorial  manner,  that  I  entirely 
lost  my  recollection.  Wc  parted  from  each  other  very  late  in 
the  evening;  and  I  returned  home  so  wearied  and  overcome 
with  what  had  passed  between  us,  that  I  was  sick  for  several 
days." 
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Bossuet  seems,  in  general,  notwithstanding  bis  unfavourable 
prepossessions,  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this  interview.  But 
there  were  some  things  in  her  writings,  or  in  what  she  said  at 
this  time,  which  he  did  not  yet  fully  understand.  Perhaps  it 
was  owing  to  the  want  of  the  corresponding  inward  experience. 
"  The  light,"  says  the  Scripture,  "  shineth  in  darkness  ;  and  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not."  This  is  as  true  of  the  partially 
sanctified  as  it  is  of  the  beginners  in  the  religious  life.  They 
sometimes  treat  lightly,  and  perhaps  entirely  reject,  the  problems 
of  sanctification  ;  because,  through  the  want  of  personal  expe- 
rience, they  do  not  comprehend  them. 

"  As  there  were  some  things,"  she  says,  "  which  he  could  not 
understand,  or  to  which  he  could  not  reconcile  himself,  I  wrote 
several  letters  to  him  after  this  interview,  in  which  I  endeavoured, 
in  the  best  manner  I  was  able,  to  elucidate  these  difficulties.  He 
was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  long  letter  in  return  of  more  than 
twenty  pages,  from  which  it  very  clearly  appears,  that  he  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  newness  of  the  subject,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  he  had  of  the  interior 
ways  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  none  are  able  to  judge  except 
from  experience." 

I  am  aware,  that  this  suggestion  of  Madame  Guyon,  which 
implies  a  want  of  intellectual  perception  on  the  part  of  Bossuet, 
arising  from  a  want  of  inward  experience,  may  sound  strange  to 
those  whose  favourable  associations  with  that  distinguished  man 
have  hitherto  admitted  of  no  exceptions.  And  truth  requires 
us  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  evidences  of  a  serious  and 
consistent  life,  that,  if  he  was  eminently  learned  and  intellectual, 
he  was  also  decidedly  moral  and  religious.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  entirely  evident,  I  think,  that  he  would  have  understood 
and  appreciated  his  opponents  better,  particularly  Madame 
Guyon,  if  he  had  stood  in  the  same  rank  in  the  gradations  of 
inward  experience.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  philosophize 
correctly  on  the  natural  passions,  who  has  had  no  knowledge  of 
them  himself.  And  it  is  the  same  in  religion.  In  order  to  de- 
scribe religion,  we  must  first  know  it ;  and  to  describe  it  and 
elucidate  it  in  its  different  degrees,  we  must  know  it  in  those 
degrees.  And  it  was  in  connexion  with  such  views  as  these, 
that  she  requested  Bossuet,  in  the  course  of  the  conference  be- 
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tween  them^  to  judge  her  by  the  heart  rather  than  by  the 
head. 

A  short  time  after  this  interview  with  Bossuet,  she  was  seised 
with  a  violent  fever.  It  continned  forty  days.  It  seemed  probable 
that  she  would  not  recover.  Her  soul  rested  calmly  in  Qod ;  never 
more  so  than  when  the  great  change  appeared  near  at  hand. 
She  was  enabled  to  dictate  a  few  letters,  to  be  sent  to  her  reli- 
gious friends.  In  them  she  expressed  the  earnest  prayer,  thai 
^^  Gh)d  would  finish  in  those  to  whom  she  thus  wrote,  the  good 
work  which  He  had  begun."  She  said,  ^^  if  she  had  been  the 
instrument  of  any  good  to  them,  she  was  merely  an  instrument^ 
and  the  honour  belonged  to  Gk)d  alone ;  and  it  was  her  prayer, 
that  He  might  fully  accomplish  and  preserve  that  which  was  His 
own,  namely,  the  spirit  of  an  entire  renunciation  of  themselves 
She  exhorted  them  to  bear  the  cross  patiently,  and  to  follow  Jesos 
Christ  with  hearts  filled  with  His  pure  love.  If  she  should  be  taken 
from  them  now,  she  wished  them  to  look  upon  it  as  an  event  illus- 
trating anew  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God ;  and  was  desirous, 
while  they  turned  their  thoughts  and  hearts  to  Him  as  the  souroe 
of  all  truth  and  all  good,  that  they  would  cease  to  think  of  her, 
and  would  let  her  pass  from  their  memory  as  a  thing  unknown.* 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

1695 — Opposition  to  her  doctrines  continues — liOtiis  XIV.  appoiutc  three  cornmii- 
siouers,  Bossiiet,  Dc  Nooilles,  and  Tronson,  to  cxnnjinu  Uiem — Their  character— 
She  prepares  and  lays  before  them  the  work  entitled  Justiiications — Account  uf 
the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners — Exchision  of  the  Duke  of  ChcTreoM 
from  the  meeting — Course  taken  by  Bossuet — She  has  interviews  saheeqnentlj 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  and  Monsieur  Tronson — No  comloranation  jiMSfd 
upon  her  at  this  time — Of  the  articles  of  Isay — She  retires  for  a  time  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Mary  in  Mcaux — Her  remarks  on  a  charge  of  hypocriaj  made 
against  her — A  I'oem. 

Whatever  impressions  might  have  been  left  upon  the  mind 
of  Bossuet  by  these  conferences,  they  did  not  satisfy  the  publia 
Madame  Guyon  was  almost  universally  considered  as  the  teacher 
of  a  new  doctrine.  Her  character  wiis  assailctl,  as  well  as  her 
doctrine.  She  wrote,  therefore,  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Re- 
questing that  a  number  of  suitable  persons  might  be  selected. 
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for  the  purpose  of  judging  both  of  her  doctrine  and  her  morals ; 
and  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  submit  to  any  degree  of  con- 
finement and  restraint,  until  it  should  please  the  king  to  appoint 
such  persons. 

To  this  request  Madame  de  Maintenon  returned  an  answer 
to  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  who  was  instructed  to  inform  Madame 
Ghiyon,  that  she  had  laid  the  subject  before  the  king,  who  not 
only  approved  of  a  new  examination  of  her  writings,  but  thought 
that  persons  eminent  for  their  virtues  and  talents  should  be  em- 
ployed on  the  occasion.  And,  accordingly,  in  a  short  time  he 
appointed  three  commissioners,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  Mon- 
sieur Tronson,  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  and 
Monsieur  de  Noailles,  bishop  of  Chalons,  to  make  inquiries,  and 
to  do  what  they  thought  proper  in  the  case. 

The  persons  were  all  eminent  men.  The  Bbhop  of  Chalons 
was  afterwards  appointed  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  subsequently 
a  Caidinal.  The  Superior  of  St.  Sulpitius  was  a  man  eminent 
alike  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  Of  Bossuet  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak. 

Whether  we  consider  their  learning,  their  position  in  the 
Church,  or  their  general  character,  no  objection  could  reason- 
ably be  made  to  these  persons.  The  selection  of  such  distin- 
guished men,  was  itself  a  marked  tribute,  at  least  to  the  great 
intellectual  power  and  personal  influence  of  Madame  Guyon. 

Madame  Guyon  sent,  at  their  request,  the  manuscript  of  her 
Autobiography,  so  far  as  it  was  then  written,  her  book  on  Prayer, 
The  Torrents,  and  manuscript  Commentaries.  At  this  time  she 
prepared  with  great  labour  her  valuable  work,  entitled,  Jvstiji- 
cations  of  ike  Doctrine  of  Madame  Guyon.  In  this  work  she 
endeavours  to  sustain  and  justify  her  views,  by  quotations  from 
a  multitude  of  writers  on  experimental  religion ;  not  omitting 
even  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  She  sustains  herself,  in 
particular,  by  references  to  the  writings  of  St.  Dionysius,  Cassien, 
St.  Bernard,  John  Climacus,  Catharine  of  G^noa,  John  of  the 
Cross,  St.  Theresa,  Henry  Suso,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Grerson, 
Buysbroke,  Thauler,  John  de  S.  Samson,  Harphius,  Blosius, 
Buis  de  Montoya,  and  others. 

She  writes,  *'  In  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  which  I 
expected  to  undergo,  and  to  spare  the  commissioners  as  much 
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time  and  trouble  as  I  could,  I  collected  together  a  great  Dumber 
of  passages  out  of  approved  spiritual  writers,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing,  that  my  own  statements  and  views  were  in  acooidanoe 
with  those  of  such  writers,  and  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
was  a  large  work.  Having  written  it  out,  I  caused  it  to  be 
transcribed  on  separate  quires  of  paper,  and  sent  in  this  manner 
to  the  three  commissioners.  By  remarks  appended  to  these 
extracts,  I  endeavoured  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  and  obscure 
passages  in  my  writings.  When  I  first  wrote,  the  troubles  in 
relation  to  Michael  de  Molinos  had  not  broken  out ;  so  that  I 
used  less  precaution  in  expressing  my  thoughts  than  I  might 
otherwise  have  done,  not  imagining  that  my  expressions  would 
be  turned  into  an  evil  sense.  This  work  was  entitled  the  Jtuiir 
fications.  It  cost  me  fifty  days'  labour ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
sufficient  to  clear  up  and  establish  my  casa'' 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  appointed  in 
August  1694,  at  the  house  of  Bossuet.  Probably  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  in  Meaux.  At  the  appointed  time,  Madame  Gnyon 
went  there,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse.  The  Bishq> 
of  Chalons  came  also ;  but  Tronson  was  sick,  and  did  not  oome. 

Bossuet  was  not  at  home  when  they  arrived,  and  did  not 
come  till  some  hours  afterwards.  This  gave  Madame  Guyon  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  explain  her  sentiments  to  the  Bishop 
of  Chalons,  who  was  a  man  of  candour  as  well  as  piety.  He 
listened  kindly  and  patiently  to  her  remarks  ;  uniting  the  civility 
of  the  gentleman  and  the  Christian  with  a  sincere  disposition  to 
do  justice. 

It  was  towards  evening  when  Bossuet  came  in.  After  a  little 
time  spent  in  general  conversation,  he  opened  a  packet,  appa- 
rently containing  papers  in  relation  to  their  meeting.  He  then 
turned  to  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  and  observed  that  the  afiair, 
having  relation  to  matters  of  doctrine,  was  entirely  ecclesiastical ; 
and  as  the  decision  of  such  cases  belonged  exclusively  to  bi8ho{)fs 
he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  one  who  Was  not  a  bishop  to  be 
present.  The  presence  of  any  person,  not  a  member  of  the 
commission,  would  tend  to  interrupt  and  diminish  their  free- 
dom. The  Duke  of  Chevreuse  was  not  a  man  either  to  resist 
such  an  intimation,  or  to  be  oficnded  at  it,  and  very  readily 
withdrew. 
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Madame  Guyon  was  somewhat  affected  at  this  incident.  The 
general  principle  of  Bossuet  seemed  to  her  not  applicable  under 
the  present  circumstances.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  not 
80  much  to  settle  doctrines  for  the  Church,  as  to  estimate  and 
pronounce  upon  the  opinions  and  character  of  an  individual. 
And  recollecting  how  much  she  had  suffered,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  in  her  former  interviews  with  Bossuet,  she  thought 
she  needed  the  presence  and  assistance  of  some  one  who  under- 
stood both  her  character  and  opinions.  The  Duke  of  Chevreuse, 
in  compliance  with  her  earnest  request,  had  kindly  consented  to 
render  his  aid.  De  Noailles  seems  to  have  had  no  objection  to 
his  being  present,  but  did  not  openly  advocate  it ;  Bossuet  was 
entirely  decided,  and  would  not  consent  to  it. 

"  I  was  greatly  surprised,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  at  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Duke.  I  must  confess  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  his  exclusion  seemed  to  me  rather  a  pretence,  than  a  reason 
assigned  in  good  faith.  I  could  not  but  think,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  was  unwilling  to  have  present  a  man  of  such  an  esta- 
blished character,  who  might  afterwards  be  a  witness  to  the 
world  of  what  passed  between  us.  Why  should  he  not  have 
been  there,  as  I  requested  him  to  be  ?  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  presence  of  a  person  so  eminent  in  the  world, 
80  famous  both  for  piety  and  learning,  so  greatly  interested  in 
the  clearing  up  of  these  matters,  that  both  he  and  others  might 
be  undeceived,  if,  against  my  intention,  I  had  instilled  notions 
into  them  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  faith  ?  Such  a  witness 
might  have  served  to  confound  me,  if  I  had  spoken  differently 
from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  me  speak.  He 
might  have  been  undeceived  himself,  and  been  instrumental  in 
undeceiving  others,  if  in  these  peaceable  conferences  I  had  been 
convicted  of  errors.  This  was  one  of  the  things  proposed  and 
anticipated,  wheu  the  measure  of  appointing  commissioners  to 
examine  me  was  first  suggested.  But  why  do  I  thus  allude  to 
subordinate  instruments,  as  disappointing  my  expectations? 
We  are  apt  to  look  at  men  and  at  men's  doings.  It  toas  Ood 
who  did  not  permit  them!' 

In  this  interview,  as  in  the  former  one  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  Bishop  of  Mcaux  ex- 
hibited his  characteristic  vivacity  of  expression  and  manner ;  so 
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much  80,  as  sometimes,  in  the  opinion  of  Madame  Guyon,  to 
violate  the  ordinary  rules  of  kindness  and  civility.  For  instanoe, 
she  observes,  '^  I  was  then  proceeding  to  shew  the  bishop  that 
the  doctrines  in  my  writings  were  in  conformity  with  those 
which  appear  in  other  approved  writers  on  inwanl  experience. 
He  replied  to  my  remarks,  that  he  was  much  surprised  at  my 
ignorance.  And  not  satisfied  with  distinctly  asserting  my  want 
of  knowledge,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  ridicule  upon  my  modes 
of  expression ;  and  obviously  endeavoured  to  darken,  and  to 
turn  into  mere  jargon,  everything  which  I  said ;  especially  when 
he  observed  that  Monsieur  de  Noailles  began  to  be  touched  and 
affected  by  the  turn  of  our  conversation.  When  I  am  treated 
in  this  violent  manner,  I  am  apt  to  become  confused  and  for- 
getful. And,  accordingly,  I  thought  it  proper  to  drop  the  dis- 
course with  Bossuet,  and  said  nothing.'' 

"  De  Noailles,"  she  adds,  "  treated  me  with  all  possible  civility. 
When  I  directed  my  conversation  to  him,  he  took  the  pains  to 
write  down  some  of  my  answers.  Noticing  the  rough  manner 
of  Bossuot,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  and  ward  off  the  blows 
from  me,  as  much  as  he  could." 

After  this  conference,  she  adds,  "  I  went  to  see  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons  again.  I  found  him  alone,  and  had  a  free  conversation 
with  him.  Although  some  persons  had  tried  to  prejudice  him 
against  me,  he  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied,  and  repeated  several 
times  that  he  saw  nothing  which  required  to  be  changed,  either 
in  my  views  of  prayer,  or  in  anything  else.  He  suggested, 
however,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  it 
might  be  well  for  me  to  live  in  a  manner  as  retired  as  {)os8ible, 
but  that,  in  other  respects,  I  should  go  on  as  I  had  done ;  and 
said,  that  ho  would  pray  to  God  to  augment  His  goodness 
towards  me." 

She  had  not  as  yet  seen  the  other  commissioner,  Monsieur 
Tronson.  It  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  that  she  should 
visit  him  at  his  country  residence  at  the  village  of  Issy,  not  far 
from  Paris.  She  was  attended  there  by  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse. 
Unrestrained  by  that  agitation  and  confusion  of  spirit  which 
troubled  her  in  the  too  animated  and  violent  conversations  of 
Bossuet,  she  says,  "  I  conversed  with  Monsieur  Tronson  with  all 
the  freedom  imaginable.     He  was  very  particular  and  exact  in 
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his  examinations^  more  so  than  the  others.  Formal  questions 
were  put,  and  answers  corresponding  to  them  were  given,  which 
were  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse.  When 
the  examination  was  completed,  the  Duke  made  the  remark  to 
Monsieur  Tronson,  *  You  cannot  fail  to  see,  Sir,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  evidences  of  her  sincerity  and  uprightness/  He  an- 
swered, *  I  feel'  it  well/  And  that  expression,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  was  not  unworthy  of  this  distinguished  ser- 
vant of  God,  who  judged,  in  relation  to  the  matter  before  him, 
not  only  by  his  understanding,  but  by  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 
I  then  took  my  leave,  with  the  consolation  of  believing,  from 
his  appearance  at  least,  that  Monsieur  Tronson  was  well  satis- 
fied, although  a  forged  letter  against  me  had  been  sent  to  him/' 

Although  Bossuet  was,  in  general,  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ments and  explanations  which  were  made  in  his  previous  and 
private  interviews  with  Madame  Guyon,  he  was  not  entirely  so. 
There  were  some  things  in  which  the  parties  were  distinctly  at 
variance  with  each  other.  She  says  expressly,  in  reference  to 
what  took  place  at  those  interviews,  "  The  sincerity  of  spirit,  of 
which  I  made  a  profession,  did  not  allow  me  to  hide  from  him, 
that  there  were  some  things  in  which  I  could  not  obey  him, 
how  great  a  desire  soever  I  had  to  do  it."  And  at  the  present 
time  also,  and  after  these  more  recent  conferences,  they  did  not 
yet  fully  agree ;  perhaps  less  so  than  ever  before. 

But  such  were  the  favourable  sentiments  of  De  Noailles  and 
Tronson  towards  her,  that  no  condemnation  of  any  kind  was 
passed  at  this  time.  Still  the  public  voice,  generally  clamorous 
beyond  what  is  just,  was  not  silenced. 

'*  After  these  successive  examinations,"  says  Madame  Guyon, 
"  which  resulted  in  proving  nothing  against  me,  it  would  have 
been  a  natural  supposition  that  my  oi>posers  would  leave  me  at 
peace.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise.  So  far  from  being  propi- 
tiated, either  by  the  defect  of  evidences  against  me,  or  by  the 
evidences  in  my  favour,  they  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  new 
energy  in  their  hostile  eflforts.  Nothing  was  proved ;  but  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  was  not  entirely  satisfied.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seemed  to  me  best  to  propose  to  him  to  put  myself 
for  a  time  under  his  more  immediate  inspection.  I  made  the 
ofier  to  take  up  my  residence  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  in 
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some  religious  house  or  community,  in  order  that  be  might 
become  the  better  acquainted  with  me.  He  seemed  pleased 
with  the  plan,  and  proposed  that  I  should  become  for  a  time  a 
temporary  resident  or  boarder  in  the  Convent  of  St  Mary,  in 
the  town  of  Meaux.  Perhaps  his  readiness  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal was  not  altogether  disinterested.  Supposing  that,  if  it 
were  carried  into  effect,  it  would  tend  to  allay  the  existing 
excitement  and  alarm,  he  remarked  to  Mother  Elizateth  Pick- 
ard,  the  prioress  of  the  convent  into  which  I  entered,  that  it 
would  be  as  good  to  him  as  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris  or  a 
cardinal's  hat.  When  she  told  me  of  it,  I  replied,  Qod  will  not 
permit  him  to  have  either  the  one  or  the  other/' 

The  result  verified  the  remark.  It  seemed  to  the  commis- 
sioners, that  something  further  remained  to  be  done.  The 
king,  at  least,  would  expect  something  more.  They  agreed, 
therefore,  after  they  had  finished  their  business  with  Madame 
Guyon,  to  continue  their  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing such  topics,  in  the  hopes  that  something  might  be  agreed 
upon,  which  should  furnish  a  comnion  basis  of  belief  and  action. 

On  account  of  the  ill  health  of  Monsieur  Tronson,  their  con- 
ferences were  continued  at  his  country  residence,  in  the  village 
of  Issy.  They  met  a  number  of  times.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations,  which  came  before  the  public  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  was  the  document,  which  was  afterwards  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  debates  of  that  period,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Articles  of  Issy. 

These  celebrated  articles,  thirty-four  in  number,  indicate,  so 
far  as  they  go,  the  views  of  the  authors  of  them  on  the  subject 
of  PURE  LOVE,  which  was  the  expression,  at  that  j)eriod,  for  the 
highest  inward  experience.  They  are  drawn  up  with  care,  and 
express,  in  a  manner  unexceptionable,  some  of  the  leading  ideas 
in  the  doctrines  of  a  holy  life.  If  they  are  defective,  it  is  not 
so  much  by  what  they  say,  as  by  what  they  leave  unsaid.  Tbi»y 
express  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  That  is  to  say,  there 
are  some  points  in  inward  experience  which  they  do  not  reach  ; 
nor  do  they  profess  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  this 
view  of  them,  that  Madame  Guyon  gave  her  assent  to  them, 
when  they  were  presented  to  her  some  time  after  this. 

The  ancient  town   of  Mcanx  is  situated  twenty-five  miles 
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north-east  from  Paris,  ou  the  river  Marne.  For  that  place 
Madame  Guyon  set  out  in  January  1695,  accompanied  by  the 
faithful  maid-servant,  La  Gauti^re,  who  had  shared  in  her 
labours  and  travels  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  The  weather 
was  unpropitious,  the  season  severe.  The  conveyance  in  which 
they  travelled  became  involved  in  the  snows,  and  could  not  at 
once  be  extricated  ;  so  that  they  were  detained  some  hours,  and 
suflfered  much  from  the  cold. 

Being  obliged  to  leave  the  carriage,  "  we  sat  upon  the  snow," 
she  says,  "  resigned  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  expecting  nothing 
but  death.  The  snow  melted  upon  our  garments ;  and  both  of 
us,  the  girl  and  myself,  were  exceedingly  chilled ;  but  I  never 
had  more  tranquillity  of  mind.  My  poor  maid  was  also  entirely 
submissive  and  quiet,  although  we  saw  no  likelihood  of  any  one 
coming  to  our  succour,  and  were  sure  of  dying  if  we  remained 
there.  Occasions  like  these  are  such  as  shew  whether  we  are 
perfectly  resigned  to  G^od  or  not  At  length  some  waggoners 
came  up,  who  with  difficulty  drew  us  through  the  drift.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  Meaux.  The  people  of 
the  convent,  who  had  received  some  notice  of  our  coming,  had 
given  over  expecting  us,  and  had  retired  to  rest." 

After  considerable  delay,  the  nuns  were  called  up,  the  bishop 
was  informed  of  their  arrival,  and  they  were  formally  admitted. 

In  speaking  of  Bossuet,  Madame  Guyon  says,  '^  He  had  his 
good  intervals,  but  he  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  personal  and 
interested  motives.  And  in  regard  to  myself,  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  persons  who  endeavoured  to 
excite  him  against  me/' 

In  this  remark  she  probably  had  in  mind  an  observation 
said  to  have  dropped  from  him,  that  her  coming  to  Meaux  so 
promptly,  and  in  such  uncomfortable  weather,  was  a  mere 
aariifice;  indicating  a  readiness  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes,  and 
to  take  a  proper  course,  which  did  not  really  exist. 

The  charge  of  artifice,  or  rather  of  hypocrisy,  coming  from  a 
man  of  so  high  character,  naturally  arrested  her  attention.  It 
was  perhaps  a  false,  or  at  least  an  exaggerated  report ;  but  she 
believed  it,  at  the  time,  to  be  true.  She  makes  the  following 
remarks  upon  it : — 

"  Those  men,  who  look  at  the  tree  with  an  evil  eye,  account 
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its  fruits  to  be  evil.  I  am  said  to  be  charged  with  being  a 
hypocrite.  But  by  what  evidence  is  the  charge  supported  ?  It 
is  certainly  a  strange  hypocrisy,  which  voluntarily  spends  its  life 
in  sufifering ;  which  endures  the  cross  in  its  various  forms,  the 
calumny,  the  poverty,  the  persecution,  and  every  kind  of  afflic- 
tion, without  any  reference  to  woridly  advantages.  I  think  one 
has  never  seen  such  an  hypocrisy  as  this  before. 

"  So  far  as  I  understand  the  subject,  hypocrites  have  generally 
two  objects  in  view :  one  is  to  acquire  money,  the  other  is  to 
acquire  popularity.  If  such  are  the  leading  elements  involved 
in  hypocrisy,  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  disclaim 
any  acquaintance  with  it.  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  would 
not  have  endured  what  it  has  been  my  lot  to  endure,  if  by  so 
doing  I  could  have  been  made  empress  of  the  whole  earth,  or 
have  been  canonized  while  living.  It  was  not  earth,  but  Grod, 
that  called  me.  I  heard  a  voice  which  I  could  not  disobey.  I 
desired  to  please  God  alone ;  and  I  sought  Him,  not  for  what  He 
might  give  me,  but  only  for  Himself.  I  had  rather  die,  than  do 
anything  against  His  will.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  my  heart ; 
a  sentiment  which  no  persecutions,  no  trials,  have  made  me 
alter. 

"  It  is  true,  that  my  feeble  nature  has  sometimes  been  greatly 
burdened.  Sorrows  have  come  in  upon  me  like  a  flood.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  AU  thy  tcaves  and  thy 
billows  have  gone  over  me;  and  with  Jeremiah,  Thou  Jiast  caused 
the  arrows  of  thy  quiver  to  enter  into  my  rein^.  Being  accounted 
by  every  body  a  transgressor,  I  was  made  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  my  sufifering  Saviour,  who  was  condemned  by  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  by  the  chief  priests,  the  doctors  of  the  law,  and  the 
judges  deputed  by  the  Romans.  But  the  love  of  God  rendered 
ray  sorrows  sweet.  His  invisible  hand  has  supported  me.  My 
purpose  has  remained  unchanged.  Happy  are  they  who  are 
sharers  with  Christ  in  sufifering." 

THE  ACQUIESCENCE  OF  PURE  LOVE. 

[From  the  Translations  of  her  Poems  by  Cowper.] 

Love  !  if  thy  destined  sacrifice  am  I, 

Come,  slay  thy  victim,  and  prepare  thy  fires ; 

Phmged  in  thy  depths  of  mercy,  let  me  die 
The  death,  which  every  soul  that  lives,  desires. 
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T  wfttch  mj  hours,  and  see  them  fleet  away  ; 

The  time  is  long  that  I  have  langiiish'd  here ; 
Yet  all  my  thoughts  thy  purposes  obey, 

With  no  reluctance,  cheerful  and  sincere. 

To  me  *tis  equal,  whether  love  ordain 

My  Ufs  or  death,  appoint  me  pain  or  ease ; 
My  soul  perceives  no  real  ill  in  pain ; 

In  case  or  health  no  real  good  she  sees. 

One  good  she  covets,  and  that  good  alone, 

To  choose  thy  will,  from  selfish  bias  free ; 
And  to  prefer  a  cottage  to  a  throne, 

And  grief  to  comfort,  if  it  pleases  thee. 

That  we  should  hear  the  cross  is  thy  command. 

Die  to  the  world,  and  live  to  self  no  i^ore  ; 
Suffer,  unmoved,  beneath  the  nidest  hand  ; 

AVhen  shipwreck'd  pleased,  as  when  upon  the  shore. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

1695 — Sickness — Visited  by  Bossuet  at  the  convent — Singular  conversation  between 
them — ^Reference  to  a  sermon  of  Bossuet — Madame  Guyon  receives  recommenda- 
tioni  from  him  and  from  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  the  convent — Leaves  Meaux  for 
Paris — Excitement  occasioned  by  her  return — Conceals  herself  for  five  months — 
Is  seised  by  order  of  the  king,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Yincennes — State 
of  her  mind — Poems. 

Ik  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  at  Meaux,  she  remained  six  months 
afl  a  Yohmtary  resident.  It  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  that  it 
might  be  desirable  for  her  to  remain  there  three  months ;  but, 
further  than  that,  there  was  no  limitation  of  time  either  made 
or  suggested ;  but  she  was  left  free  to  leave,  whenever  she  pleased. 
From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  last  of  February,  she  was  sick. 
After  her  recovery  Bossuet  came  one  day  to  the  convent,  and 
shewed  to  her  a  Pastoral  Ordinance  and  Letter,  (the  same  un- 
doubtedly which  is  usually  prefixed  to  his  work,  entitled,  Instnio- 
tions  on  Prayer,)  in  which  he  had  noticed  and  condemned  some 
of  the  prevalent  religious  errors,  as  he  considered  them. 

He  asked  her  to  add  her  signature  to  the  letter,  accompanied 
by  certain  statements  which  would  involve  the  idea  that  she  had 
fallen  into  the  very  errors  named  in  it  To  this  she  very  natur- 
ally objected.     She  said,  however,  that  she  would  add  at  the 
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bottom  of  hb  paetonl  letter  wlialefer  she  oould  properly  place 
dieie.  9ke  acputdiiig^  wiole  a  fisv  woidSy  expteadye  probably 
of  her  desire  and  inlentioD  to  knov  and  to  teadi  die  tmth  onlyy 
and  of  bo'  readmeaB  to  mbmh  to  tiie  dedsioDS  of  the  chardi, 
and  added  bo^  name.  BosBnet,  taking  up  tiie  pi^wr,  said  it  was 
Terr  wdL  with  the  exoeplioQ  tfiat  ahe  did  not  say,  aa  she  ought 
to  haTe  done,  that  ahe  mas  a  heietic ; — adding,  that  it  was  his 
desire  and  expectation,  tfiat  ahe  would  admowledge  heradf 
gtuhr  of  aD  the  enots  condemned  in  the  Fastond  Letter. 

'^  I  am  quite  certain.  Sir,'  refdied  Madame  Gkiyon,  '^  that  yoa 
say  this  merdy  to  try  my  fedingSL  I  came  into  your  diocese, 
and  i^accd  mysdf  under  your  care,  in  oid^  that  you  might  the 
riMHe  readily  and  fully  ascertain  my  diaracler  and  life.  Is  it 
possible  that  a  prelate  will  so  abuse  ihe  good  fiuth  thus  reposed 
in  him,  as  to  try  to  oompd  me  to  do  things  which  my  consdence 
requires  me  not  to  do  ?  I  hoped  to  find  in  you  a  father  ;  and 
I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  decdved." 

"  I  am  a  fisUher,"  said  Bossuet ;  ^  but  I  am  a  /cUher  of  (ht 
church.  But,  in  short,  it  is  not  a  question  of  words.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  talked  about,  but  to  be  done.  All  I  can  say  is,  if 
you  do  not  sign  what  I  require,  I  will  come  with  witnesses  ;  aud, 
after  having  admonished  you  before  them,  I  will  inform  the 
church  of  you,  and  we  will  cut  you  off  as  we  are  directed  in  the 
gospel." 

^^  Then,"  said  Madame  Guyon,  ^'  I  can  appeal  to  God  alone 
as  the  witness  of  my  sincerity.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say. 
I  am  ready  to  suffer  for  Him.  And  I  hope  He  will  gmnt  me 
the  favour  to  let  me  do  nothing  against  my  conscience.  I  say 
this,  I  hope,  without  departing  from  the  respect  I  owe  to  you  as 
a  bishop." 

Bossuet,  finding  her  resolute,  then  proposed,  that  she  should 
admit  and  declare,  that  there  were  errors  in  the  Latin  work  of 
La  Combe  on  inward  experience.  This  also  she  refused ;  and  he 
turned  and  went  away  in  anger. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Mary  stood  by,  and  beheld  this  interview 
with  great  interest,  and  with  some  degree  of  astonishment.  The 
Prioress  remarked  to  Madame  Guyon,  that  her  too  great  mild- 
ness emboldened  the  bishop  to  treat  her  in  that  rough  manner ; 
adding,  that  his  mind  was  of  such  a  cast,  that  he  was  apt  to  be 
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violent  with  those  who  were  meek  and  quiet,  but  more  gentle 
with  those  who  were  courageous  and  firm  of  purpose. 

He  came  afterwards  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same 
demands;  and  met  with  the  same  prompt  refusal.  He  then, 
jrielding  either  to  his  sense  of  justice,  or  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  took  a  different  course.  He  gave  Madame  Guyon  to  un- 
derstand, although  lie  was  not  himself  altogether  satisfied  with 
her  views,  that  he  should  have  less  to  say,  and  should  express 
less  dissatisfaction,  if  her  enemies  would  permit  him  to  rest.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  Prioress,  he  said  expressly  that  "  he  had 
examined  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon  with  great  care,  and 
found  in  them  nothing  censurable,  with  the  exception  of  some 
terms  which  were  not  wholly  conformed  to  the  strictness  of  theo- 
logy ;  but  that  a  woman  was  not  expected  to  be  a  theologian." 

At  a  certain  time,  when  the  nuns  and  the  prioress  were  con- 
versing with  him  about  her,  he  said,  "  I  regard  her  just  as  you 
do  ;  I  see  nothing  vrrong  in  her  conduct ;  but  her  enemies  tor- 
ment me,  and  wish  me  to  find  evil  in  her."  He  testified  also  to 
the  Archbishops  of  Paris  and  Sens,  that  he  esteemed  her  much, 
and  had  been  edified  by  her. 

Madame  Guyon  understood  well  the  intellectual  power  of 
Bossuet.  He  was  the  first  orator  in  France ;  perhaps  the  first 
in  the  world  at  that  time.  She  speaks  of  a  sermon  which  she 
heard  him  preach  at  Meaux,  as  one  of  astonishing  power.  It 
arrested  her  attention  the  more,  because  it  was  on  the  subject 
the  most  interesting  to  her,  that  of  the  higher  forms  of  inward 
experience.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  "  He  stated  things  in  it,"  she  says,  "  much  more  strongly 
than  I  had  myself  done.  He  said,  that  he  was  not  master  of 
himself  under  the  view  which  was  then  spread  around  him  of 
those  awful  mysteries ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  and  announce  the  great  truths  of  God, 
even  if  they  should  be  against  and  should  condemn  liimself." 

The  Prioress  of  the  convent  was  present  at  this  time.  After 
the  sermon,  she  asked  Bossuet,  how  he  could  persecute  Madame 
Guyon,  as  he  did,  when  it  was  obvious  that  he  himself  preached 
the  same  sentiments.  He  answered,  that  it  was  not  anything 
in  himself  which  did  it,  but  the  violence  of  her  enerniea 

In  these  more  propitious  dispositions,  after  nearly  six  months' 
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residence  at  Meaux,  he  gave  her  a  paper  or  certificate  with  his 
name  subscribed,  in  which,  while  he  did  not  explicitly  condema 
her  doctrines,  and  made  indeed  but  slight  references  to  th^n,  he 
spoke  in  very  fitvourable  terms  of  her  character  and  conduct 
As  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Meaux  approached,  the  prioress 
and  nuns  of  the  convent,  who  esteemed  her  very  much,  gave  h^ 
another  certificate.     It  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  We,  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  the  Visitation  of  St  Maiy  of 
Meaux,  certify,  that  Madame  Guyon,  having  lived  in  our  house, 
by  order  of  our  Lord  Bishop  of  Meaux,  our  illustrious  prelate 
and  superior,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  far  from  giving  us 
any  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness,  has  afiPorded  us  much  edifi- 
cation. We  have  remarked,  in  all  her  conduct  and  in  all  her 
words,  a  great  regularity,  simplicity,  sincerity,  mortification, 
meekness,  and  Christian  patience  ;  a  true  devotion  and  esteem 
for  whatever  pertains  to  our  most  holy  faith,  especially  the  mys- 
tery of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  holy  infancy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  would  be  a  favour  and  of  great  satisfaction  ta  our 
whole  community,  if  the  said  lady  would  choose,  as  a  place  of 
retreat,  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  our  house.  This  pro- 
testation is  made  without  any  other  view  than  that  of  giving 
testimony  to  the  truth. 

"  Done  this  7th  of  July,  and  signed, 

"  Frances  Elizabeth  Le  Pickard,  Prioress. 
Sister  Magdalen  Aimee  Gueton. 
Sister  Claude  Marie  Amouri." 

"  As  I  had  now  been  at  Meaux,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  six 
months,  though  I  had  engaged  to  stay  there  only  three,  I  asked 
the  bishop  if  he  desired  anything  farther  from  me.  He  said,  he 
did  not.  I  then  told  him,  that  I  had  now  need  to  go  to  Bourbon ; 
and  asked  him  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  if  I  should  return 
with  the  expectation  of  spending  the  remainder  of  my  days  with 
the  good  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary ;  adding,  in  relation 
to  them,  that  our  spirits  had  been  cemented  in  the  bonds  of 
mutual  love. 

"  He  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and 
said  that  the  nuns  hat!  been  much  edified  by  me,  and  that  he 
sliould  always  receive  mo  with  pleasure.     In  connexion  with 
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some  remarks  in  relation  to  my  departure,  I  told  him,  that  either 
my  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Vaux,  or  some  of  my  friends, 
would  come  for  me,  and  take  me  away.  On  hearing  this,  he 
turned  to  Mother  Pickard,  the  prioress,  and  said  to  her,  that  he 
was  about  leaving  on  a  visit  to  Paris ;  and  that  he  was  very 
desirous,  if  the  ladies  Aferred  to  should  come,  that  they  should 
be  received  well,  and  should  be  lodged  in  their  house,  as  long  as 
they  might  be  willing  to  stay.** 

On  the  eighth  of  July,  the  Duchess  of  Mortemar,  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Madame  Guyon,  came  to  the  convent, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Morstein.  They  re- 
mained till  the  s^ftemoon  of  the  next  day ;  and  then  returned 
with  Madame  Ouyon  to  Paris. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  she  was  again  in  Paris,  than 
the  whole  city  seemed  to  be  in  an  uproar.  Her  enemies  started 
at  once  into  life.  The  king  was  alarmed ;  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  carried  away  by  the  popular  current,  and  ceasing  to  retain 
her  former  favourable  sentiments,  was  angry  ;  and  Bossuet  him- 
self, 80  far  as  he  was  accessible  to  the  influences  of  personal 
interest,  had  reason  to  fear,  that  he  bad  committed  an  error  by 
too  great  lenity.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  took  the  singular  course, 
hardly  reconcilable  with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  of  writing  to 
her,  and  requesting  her  to  return  the  certificate,  which,  but  just 
before,  he  had  voluntarily  given. 

In  answer  to  the  application  for  this  certificate,  which  seemed 
to  Madame  Guyon  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence, 
she  wrote  to  the  prioress  of  the  convent  at  Meaux,  that  she  had 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  some  members  of  her  family ;  that  her 
friends,  after  the  various  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
her  character,  had  need  of  it  for  her  vindication  ;  and,  as  they 
had  now  possession  of  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  think  they 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  it.  From  the  time  of  her  refusal 
to  return  this  certificate,  I  think  we  may  date  a  more  distinct 
and  settled  aversion  to  her  on  the  part  of  Bossuet. 

The  party  against  her  was  so  violent,  that  it  was  evident  she 
would  not  be  able  to  remain  at  large  for  any  length  of  time. 
Finding  it  unsafe  for  her  to  remain  at  the  house  of  her  daughter, 
she  hid  herself  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  one  of  her  friends 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain.     Concealing  her  intentions  as 
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much  as  possible,  she  soon  after  obtained  an  obscure  tenement 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Ant(nne,  where  she  remained  concealed 
with  her  maid-servant,  La  Gbuti^re,  about  five  months.  '^  Here,'' 
she  says,  ^'  I  passed  the  day  in  great  solitude,  in  reading,  in 
praying  to  God,  and  working." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  police  officers  6f  Paris  had  orders  to 
ascertain  where  she  was.  On  the  27th  of  December  1695, 
Monsieur  des  Grez,  one  of  the  members  of  the  police,  ascertained 
her  lodgings,  and  arrested  her.  She  was  kept  in  custody  three 
days,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  she  should 
be  imprisoned  in  a  convent,  or  in  one  of  the  state  prisonsi  It 
was  a  question  of  so  much  perplexity,  that  it  ^med  necessary 
to  consult  M.  de  Noailles,  who  had  recently  been  i^pointed 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote 
to  him  as  follows : — "  The  king  orders  me,  Sir,  to  inform  you, 
that  Madame  Guyon  is  arrested.  What  would  you  think  it 
best  to  do  with  this  woman,  with  her  friends,  and  with  her 
papers  ?  The  king  will  be  here  (at  Versailles)  all  the  morn- 
ing.   Write  to  him  immediately." 

The  result  was,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  her,  and  so 
great  was  the  fear  of  her  influence,  that  she  was  shut  up,  by 
the  order  of  Louis,  in  one  of  the  places  of  confinement  in  the 
celebrated  castle  of  Vincennes. 

This  castle,  situated  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes  ncai*  Paris,  is 
used  both  as  a  military  fortress  and  as  a  state  prison,  and  is 
hardly  less  celebrated  than  the  Bastile.  It  is  oflten  mentioned 
in  history.  Many,  in  earlier  and  in  later  times,  have  been  the 
agonizing  sorrows  and  the  scenes  of  blood  it  has  witnessed. 

The  imprisonment  of  Madame  Guyon  was  considered  a  matter 
of  so  much  consequence,  that  the  Marquis  of  Dangeau,  who  held 
at  this  time  an  important  situation  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  who  kept  a  chronicle  or  annals  of  the  court  from  the  year 
1684  to  1720,  mentions  it,  among  the  other  memorable  things 
of  that  period,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  1696,  Jan.  20th. — The  king  caused  Madame  Guyon  to  be 
arrested  a  few  days  ago,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
where  she  will  be  strictly  guarded,  apparently  for  a  long  tima 
She  is  accused  of  having  maintained,  both  by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  her  writings,  a  very  dangerous  doctrine,  and  one  which 
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nearly  approaches  to  heresy.  She  has  imposed  upon  many  per- 
sons of  eminent  virtue.  A  long  search  was  made  for  her,  before 
she  could  be  taken.  She  was  found  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St 
Antoine  in  great  concealment." 

In  this  her  second  imprisonment,  Madame  Guyon  had  the 
same  inward  supports  which  had  sustained  her  at  other  timea 
Her  faithful  maid,  La  Gauti^re,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
with  her.  In  her  subsequent  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile,  they 
were  separated  from  each  other.  In  the  prison  of  Vincennes, 
they  occupied  the  same  cell,  which  was  a  great  consolation. 

She  was  subject  here,  as  she  had  previously  been,  to  a  close 
examination. 

In  regard  to  Father  La  Combe,  her  former  friend  and  fellow- 
sufferer,  who  was  now  imprisoned  in  a  distant  place  for  the  sake 
of  the  Grospel,  she  declared,  on  her  examination,  in  opposition 
to  the  unfounded  and  unceasing  insinuations  of  her  enemies, 
that  her  long  intercourse  with  him  had  never  been  suUied  by 
anything  opposite  to  the  innocence  of  religion.  She  said,  that 
she  regarded  him  as  an  eminently  holy  man  ;  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted, that,  ever  since  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  she  had 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him. 

In  regard  to  her  doctrines,  she  answered  her  examiner,  that 
she  might  have  been  wrong  in  particular  expressions ;  but  she 
could  not  acknowledge,  with  her  present  views,  that  she  had 
ever  held  false  doctrines.  She  expressed  a  willingness  to  submit 
to  any  condemnation  of  her  works,  founded  upon  the  imperfec- 
tion and  erroneous  tendencies  of  her  language ;  but  would  not 
deny  anything  in  them  in  the  sense  in  which  she  understood  it, 
and  in  which  she  meant  it  to  be  understood.  In  this  sense  she 
expressed  herself  resolute  in  making  no  retractions  whatever. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  was,  of  course,  but  little 
prospect  of  any  immediate  release  from  her  imprisonment 

In  connexion  with  these  examinations,  which  continued'  a 
number  of  days,  a  little  incident  occurred,  which  illustrates  the 
application  of  her  religious  principles.  She  narrates,  that,  on  a 
certain  day,  probably  through  some  failure  of  her  usual  inward 
recollection,  she  had  become  a  little  anxious,  and  undertook  to 
study  and  frame  her  answers  beforehand.  The  consequence  was 
such  as  may  be  generally  expected,  when  we  depart  from  that 
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Bimplicity  of  spirit  which  is  "  careful  for  nothing."  She  says, 
^^  I  answered  badly.  God,  who  had  so  often  caused  me  to  answer 
difficult  and  perplexing  questions  with  much  facility  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  punished  me  now,  even  by  stopping  me  Aott  on 
easy  matters  with  confusion.  It  served  to  shew  me  the  inutility 
of  our  arrangements  on  such  occasions,  and  the  safety  of  trusting 
in  God. 

^'  Those  who  depend  chiefly  on  human  reason  are  apt  to  say, 
that  it  is  necL'Ssary  to  look  before  us,  and  to  make  our  prepara- 
tions ;  and  that  to  do  otherwise,  is  to  expect  miracles,  and  to 
tempt  God.  Leaving  others  to  do  as  they  think  best,  I  must 
say  for  myself,  that  I  find  no  safety  but  in  resigning  myself  en- 
tirely to  God ;  doing  what  He  calls  me  to  do  in  the  moment  of 
action,  and  leaving  everything  with  Him  in  snbmission  and 
humble  faith.  The  Scriptures,  as  it  seems  to  me,  abound  every- 
where with  texts  enforcing  such  a  resignation.  '  Commit  thy 
way  unto  the  Lord^'  says  the  Psalmist,  ^  trust  also  in  Him,  and 
He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  And  He  shaU  bring  forth  thy  right- 
eousness as  the  lighty  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day^  (Fl 
xxxvii.  5,  6.)  The  Saviour,  speaking  of  those  who  are  brought 
before  kings  and  rulers  for  His  name's  sake,  says,  *  Settle  it,  thercr 
fore,  in  your  hearts,  not  to  meditate  before  what  ye  shaR  answer  ; 
—for  I  mil  give  you  a  mouth  which  all  your  adversaries  shall 
not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.'  God  does  not  lay  a  snare  for 
us  in  such  passages.  He  consults  our  good,  when  He  requires 
us  to  renounce  all  merely  human  foresight  and  policy,  and  trust 
wholly  in  Him." 

Speaking  of  her  general  state  of  mind  in  this  prison,  she  says, 
"  I  passed  my  time  in  great  peace,  content  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  there,  if  such  should  be  the  will  of  God.  I 
employed  part  of  my  time  in  writing  religious  songa  I,  and 
my  maid  La  Gauti^re,  who  was  with  me  in  prison,  committed 
tliem  to  heart  as  fast  as  I  made  them.  Together  we  sang 
praises  to  thee,  0  our  Qod  I  It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  little  bird  whom  the  Lord  had  placed  in  a  cage,  and 
that  1  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  sing.  The  joy  of  my  heart 
gave  a  brightness  to  the  objects  around  me.  The  stones  of  my 
prison  looked  in  my  eyes  like  rubies.  I  esteemed  them  more 
than  all  the  gaudy  brilliancies  of  a  vain  world.     My  heart  was 
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full  of  that  joy  which  thou  givest  to  them  who  love  thee  in  the 
midst  of  their  greatest  crosses/' 

A  u  umber  of  her  poems  have  allusion  to  her  imprisonment. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should.  As  it  was  at  this  period  that 
she  wrote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volumes  in  verse  which 
have  been  since  published,  we  propose  to  insert  a  number  of  her 
poems  here.  They  illustrate  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  throw 
some  light  upon  her  character  and  doctrines. 


PRISONS  DO  NOT  EXCLUDE  GOD. 

Stbono  are  the  walls  around  me, 

That  hold  me  all  the  day ; 
But  they  who  thus  have  bound  me, 

Cannot  keep  Grod  away : 
My  very  dungeon  walls  are  dear, 
Because  the  God  I  love  is  here. 

They  know,  who  thus  oppress  me, 

*Tl8  hard  to  be  alone  ; 
But  know  not,  One  pan  bless  me. 

Who  comes  through  bars  and  stone  : 
He  makes  my  dungeon's  darkness  bright, 
And  fills  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Thy  love,  0  God  I  restores  me 

From  sighs  and  tears  to  praise ; 

And  deep  my  soul  adores  thee, 
Nor  thinks  of  time  or  place  : 

I  ask  no  more,  in  good  or  ill, 

But  union  with  thy  holy  will. 

*Tis  that  which  makes  my  treasure, 
'Tis  that  which  brings  my  gain  ; 

Converting  wo  to  pleasure. 

And  reaping  joy  from  pain. 

Oh,  'tis  enough,  whate'er  befall. 

To  know,  that  God  is  All  in  All. 


GOD  KNOWN  BY  LOVING  HIM. 

Tib  not  the  skill  of  human  art. 

Which  gives  me  power  my  God  to  know ; 
The  sacred  lessons  of  the  heart 

Come  not  from  instruments  below. 
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Love  is  my  teacher.    He  can  tell 

The  wonders  that  He  learnt  above  : 
No  other  master  knows  so  well ; — 

'Tis  Love  alone  can  tell  of  Lotb. 

Oh !  then,  of  Qod  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 

His  wisdom,  goodness,  glory  see ; 
All  human  arts  and  knowledge  spam, 

Let  Love  alone  thy  teacher  be. 

Love  is  my  master.     When  it  breaks, 

The  morning  light,  with  rising  ray, 
To  thee,  0  Grod!  my  spirit  wakes. 

And  Love  instructs  it  all  the  day. 

And  when  the  gleams  of  day  retire. 
And  midnight  spreads  its  dark  control. 

Love's  secret  whispers  still  inspire 
Their  holy  lessons  in  the  soul. 

THOUGHTS  OF  GOD  IN  THE  NIGHT.* 

O  NioiiT !  propitious  to  my  views. 
Thy  sable  awning  wide  diffuse ! 
Conceal  alike  my  joy  and  pain. 
Nor  draw  thy  curtain  back  again. 
Though  morning,  by  the  tears  she  she  we, 
Seems  to  participate  my  woes. 

Ye  stars !  whose  faint  and  feeble  fires 

Express  my  languishing  desires, 

Whoso  slender  beams  pervade  the  skies 

As  silent  as  my  secret  sighs. 

Those  emanations  of  a  soul 

That  darts  her  fires  beyond  the  pole  ; — 

Your  rays,  that  scarce  assist  the  sight, 
That  pierce,  but  not  displace  the  night, 
That  shine,  indeed,  but  nothing  shew 
Of  all  those  various  scenes  below. 
Bring  no  disturbance,  rather  prove 
Incentives  to  a  sacred  love. 

Thou  moon  I  whose  never-failing  course 

Bespeaks  a  providential  force, 

Cfo,  tell  the  tidings  of  my  flame 

To  11  im  who  calls  the  stars  by  name ; 

Whose  absence  kills,  whose  presence  cheers, 

Who  blots  or  brightens  all  my  years, 

*   Kxtractcd  ami  sli^'btly  altorod  fnmi  a  longer  pi»om,  translat***!  l»v  Cowp^^r. 
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vVhile,  in  the  blue  abyss  of  space, 
Thine  orb  performs  its  rapid  race ; 
Still  whisper  in  his  listening  ears 
The  language  of  ray  sighs  and  tears ; 
Tell  him,  I  seek  him  far  below, 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  of  wo. 

Ye  thought-composing,  silent  hours, 
Difiusing  peace  o'er  all  my  powers ; 
Friends  of  the  pcnsiye !  who  conceal. 
In  darkest  shades,  the  flames  I  feel ; 
To  you  I  trust,  and  safely  may. 
The  love  that  wastes  my  strength  away. 

How  calm,  amid  the  night,  my  mind ! 
How  perfect  is  the  peace  I  find ! 
Oh !  hush,  be  still,  my  every  part. 
My  tongue,  my  pulse,  my  beating  heart ! 
That  love,  aspiring  to  its  cause. 
May  suffer  not  a  moment's  pause. 

Omniscient  Qod,  whose  notice  deigns 
To  try  the  heart  and  search  the  reins. 
Compassionate  the  numerous  woes 
I  dare  to  thee  alone  disclose ; 
Oh !  save  me  from  the  cruel  hands 
Of  men  who  fear  not  thy  commands ! 

Love,  all  subduing  and  divine, 
Care  for  a  creature  truly  thine ; 
Reign  in  a  heart  disposed  to  own 
No  sovereign  but  thyself  alone ; 
Cherish  a  bride  who  cannot  rove, 
Nor  quit  thee  for  a  meaner  love. 


THE  ENTIRE  SURRENDER. 

Peace  has  unveilM  her  smiling  face, 
And  woos  thy  soul  to  her  embrace ; — 
Enjoy 'd  with  ease,  if  thou  refrain 
From  selfish  love,  else  sought  in  vain ; — 
She  dwells  with  all  who  truth  pccfer, 
But  seeks  not  them  who  seek  not  her. 

Yield  to  the  Lord,  with  simple  heart, 
All  that  thou  hast,  and  all  thou  art ; 
Renounce  all  strength  but  strength  divine ; 
And  peace  shall  be  for  ever  thine ; 
Behold  die  path  which  I  have  trod, 
My  path,  till  I  go  home  to  God, 
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GLORY  TO  GOD  ALONE. 

Oh  Loved  !  but  not  enough,  though  dearer  far 
Than  self  and  its  most  loved  enjoyments  are ; 
None  duly  loves  thee,  but  who,  nobly  free 
From  sensual  objects,  finds  his  all  in  thee. 

Glory  of  God !  thou  stranger  here  below, 
Whom  man  nor  knows,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  know ; 
Our  faith  and  reason  are  both  shock*d  to  find 
Man  in  the  post  of  honour,  thee  behind. 

My  soul !  rest  happy  in  thy  low  estate. 
Nor  hope  nor  wish  to  be  esteemed  or  great : 
To  take  the  impression  of  a  Will  Divine, 
Be  that  thy  glory,  and  those  riches  thine. 

Confess  Him  righteous  in  His  just  decrees, 

Love  what  He  loves,  and  let  His  pleasures  please ; 

Die  daily  ;  from  the  touch  of  sin  recede ; 

Then  thou  hast  crowned  Him,  and  He  reigna  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

1696 — Bossuet  commences  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  inward  life — Feelings 
with  which  he  wrote — His  book,  entitled,  Instructions  on  Prayer,  approved  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chartrcs  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris — Fenelon  refuses  to  give 
his  approbation  of  it — Writes  to  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  giving  his  reasons  for  hit 
refusal — Origin  of  the  work  entitled  the  Maxims  of  the  Sainta-^Some  remarki 
upon  it. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  1695,  the  mind  of 
Bossuet  seems  to  have  been  occupied,  in  various  ways,  with  the 
topics  which  were  thus  agitating  the  religious  portion  of  the 
French  community. 

The  doctrines  of  holy  living,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
now  presented,  new  as  they  were  to  most  persons  in  that  age, 
were  nevertheless  not  new  in  the  history  and  experience  of  the 
world.  Pious  men  of  other  ages  had  known  them  ;  felt  thera ; 
taught  them.  They  had  their  history,  therefore,  as  well  as  their 
exegetical  and  theological  relations.  To  the  subject  in  its  vari- 
ous relations,  Bossuet  had  decided  to  give  an  increased  and 
vigorous  attention.     Indeed  it  was  not  his  character  to  enter 
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upon  any  subject  indolently  and  carelessly.  He  read  much ; 
and  that,  too,  in  writers  who  had  hitherto  attracted  but  little 
of  his  notice.  He  thought  much,  and  conversed  and  observed 
much.  And  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  after  eight 
months  of  assiduous  study,  he  was  enabled  to  embody  the  result 
of  his  reading  and  reflections  in  his  work,  (one  of  the  ablest, 
unquestionably,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  his  remarkable  writ- 
ings,) entitled.  Instructions  on  the  States  of  Prayer. 

When  Bossuet  thought  it  proper  to  write  at  all,  he  expected 
to  write  as  a  master.  Indeed,  the  public  expectation,  which  was 
always  disappointed  when  he  failed  to  leave  his  competitors 
behind,  did  not  allow  him  to  do  otherwise.  Writing  as  a  leader 
and  master  of  his  art,  he  wrote  also  as  a  master  of  the  public 
mind.  HLs  decisions,  when  given  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
high  character,  so  influenced  the  public  sentiment,  that  they 
had  almost  the  efiect  of  the  combined  wisdom  and  piety  of  a 
council  If  he  met  with  opposition,  he  expected  to  overcome 
it ;  but,  generally  speaking,  he  had  ceased  to  expect  it,  because 
he  had  so  long  ceased  to  experience  it.  But,  whether  opposed 
or  not,  he  knew  that  he  deserved  to  be  listened  to ;  and  he  did 
not  expect  to  write  or  to  speak  to  careless  and  indifferent  ears. 
"  What  you  write,"  says  the  Abb^  de  Banco  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  is  decisive,"    And  such  was  the  general  feeling  in  France. 

He  took  the  precaution,  however,  at  this  time,  as  the  result 
seemed  to  be  more  doubtful  than  in  some  other  cases,  to  sustain 
himself  by  the  approval  of  distinguished  men.  Who  knew  but 
that  a  new  Protestantism,  arising  out  of  these  discussions,  would 
spring  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  France  ?  How  important  it  was, 
then,  that  the  blow,  which  was  about  to  be  given,  should  be  so 
well  aimed,  and  inflicted  with  so  much  power,  as  entirely  and 
for  ever  to  prostrate  these  movements  ?  If  he  had  but  little  to 
fear  from  an  intellectual  conflict  with  Madame  Guyon,  he  might 
have  much  to  fear  from  heads  and  hearts  too  pure  to  be  per- 
verted by  selflsh  considerations,  and  too  strong  to  be  trifle<l  with, 
which  were  under  her  remarkable  influence. 

With  such  views  and  feelings,  he  wrote  the  celebrated  treatise 
to  which  we  have  alluded, — a  large  work  in  ten  hooka  Of  the 
ability  of  the  work  no  one  can  doubt.  It  is  profound  in  learning, 
and  brilliant  with  eloquence.    But  he  was  offended  with  Madame 
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GuyoD  ;  he  knew  that  the  king  was  offended  also  ;  and  when 
he  touched  upon  her  character  and  writings,  he  was  more  critical 
and  denunciatory  than  just 

His  work,  begun  in  1695,  was  completed  early  in  the  year 
1696,  but  was  not  published  till  the  following  year.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  publish  it,  until  it  could  be  submitted  to  the 
examination,  and  be  sustained  by  the  approbation,  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  Fmnce.  It  was  accordingly  sub- 
mitted, at  an  early  period,  to  M.  Godet  des  Marais,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  and  to  M.  de  Noailles,  appointed  in  the  preceding  year, 
Archbisliop  of  Paris.  Both  were  able  men ;  and  both  readily 
gave  their  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  work. 

To  these  important  testimonials  Bossuet  was  desirous  of  adding 
that  of  the  recently  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canibray.  The 
high  character  of  Fenelon,  added  to  the  influential  position  he 
now  held,  had  given  a  currency  and  popularity  to  the  doctrines 
of  Madame  Guyon.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  Bossnet  to 
consider  it  desirable  to  diminish  his  influence  in  that  respect, 
by  obtaining  his  signature  to  a  work  which  condemned  those 
doctrines. 

Fenelon  examined  the  manuscript  with  care ;  and  although 
impressed  with  the  ability  which  characterized  it,  he  I'efused  to 
give  his  aj)prob}ition  to  it. 

If  the  book  had  merely  condemned  doctrines,  without  impli- 
cating the  character  of  persons,  it  might  have  been  otherwii^. 
His  objection  was  not  so  much  to  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
book,  although  he  might  not  have  been  altogether  satisfied  in 
that  re8i)ect,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  six  ike  of  the 
opinions  and  character  of  Madame  Guyon. 

Others,  who  were  comparatively  ignorant  of  her  character, 
might  perhaps  conscientiously  condemn  her  ;  but,  as  for  himself, 
he  felt  that  he  had  no  such  ])lea.  He  knew  her  well ;  he  was 
entirely  convinced  of  her  sincerity  ;  he  had  taken  {mins  to  ascer- 
tain her  meaning  in  passages  of  her  writings  which  seemed  ol>- 
scure  and  difficult.  But  this  wtvs  not  all  He  rememliered,  with 
feelings  of  gratitude,  the  deep  interest  she  had  taken  in  his 
religious  welfare,  the  prayers  she  had  offered,  the  conversations 
she  had  held,  the  lettere  she  had  writt<3n,  and  the  blrssiiig  which 
had  attended  these  various  efforts. 
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Was  it  possible  for  him,  with  a  heart  humbled  and  subdued, 
with  a  will  which  corresponded  with  what  he  supposed  to  bo 
right  and  with  the  right  only,  to  give  his  signature  and  appro- 
bation to  a  book  which  spoke  in  severely  disparaging  terms  of 
one  of  whom  he  entertained  the  most  favourable  opinions,  and 
to  whom  he  was  thus  indebted  ? 

He  knew  that  his  refusal  would  not  only  be  an  offence  to 
Bossuet,  but  would  expose  him  also  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
king,  and  would  be  likely  to  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
blast  his  worldly  prospects.     But  he  did  not  hesitate. 

The  following  are  passages  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon : — 

*•  August  2,  1696. 

"  Madame, — When  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  proposed  to  me  to 
approve  of  his  book,  I  expressed  to  him,  with  tenderness,  that  I 
should  be  delighted  to  give  such  a  public  testimony  of  the  con- 
formity of  my  sentiments  with  those  of  a  prelate  whom  I  had 
ever  r^arded,  from  my  youth,  as  my  master  in  the  science  of 
religion.  I  even  offered  to  go  to  Germigny  to  compose,  in  con- 
junction with  him,  my  approbation.  I  said,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  to 
Monsieur  Tronson,  that  I  did  not,  in  fact,  see  any  shadow  of 
difficulty  between  me  and  the  bishop  of  Meanx,  on  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  doctrine  ;  but  that,  if  he  pe'rsonaUy  attacked 
Madame  Ouyon  in  his  hook,  I  could  not  approve  of  it.  This  is 
what  I  declared  six  months  ago.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  gave 
me  his  book  to  examine.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  leaves,  I 
saw  that  it  was  full  of  personal  refutation.  I  immediately  in- 
formed the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and 
Monsieur  Tronson,  of  the  perplexing  situation  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  had  placed  me." 

After  adding  that  he  could  not  approve  of  a  book  in  which 
many  unfavourable  things  are  said  of  Madame  Guyon,  without 
doing  an  injury  to  himself  as  well  as  injustice  to  her,  he  proceeds 
in  the  same  letter  to  give  his  reasons. 

"  I  have  often  seen  her.  Every  one  knows  that  I  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  her.  I  may  say  farther,  that  I  have 
esteemed  her,  and  that  I  have  suffered  her  also  to  be  esteemed 
by  illustrious  persons,  whose  repufcition  is  dear  to  the  church. 
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and  who  had  confidence  in  me.  I  neither  was  nor  conld  be 
ignorant  of  her  writings,  although  I  did  not  examine  them  dl 
accurately  at  an  early  period.  I  knew  enough  of  them,  however, 
to  perceive  that  they  were  liable  to  be  misanderstood ;  and  most 
confess  that  I  was  induced  by  some  feelings  of  early  distrust  to 
examine  her  with  the  greatest  rigour.  I  think  I  can  say  I  have 
conducted  this  examination  with  greater  accuracy  than  her 
enemies,  or  even  her  authorized  examiners,  can  have  done  ii 
And  the  reason  of  my  saying  this  is,  that  she  was  much  more 
candid,  much  more  unconstrained,  much  more  ingennons  towards 
me,  at  a  time  when  she  had  nothing  to  fear. 

^'  I  have  often  made  her  explain  what  she  thought  respecting 
the  controverted  points.  I  liave  required  her,  in  frequent  in- 
stances, to  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  particular  terms  in  her 
writings,  having  relation  to  the  subject  of  inward  experience, 
which  seemed  to  be  mystical  and  uncertain.  I  clearly  perceived, 
in  every  instance,  that  she  understood  them  in  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  catholic  sense.  I  followed  her  even  through  all  the 
details  of  her  practice,  and  of  the  counsels  which  she  gave  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  least  cautious  persons ;  but  I  could  never 
discover  the  least  trace  of  those  wrong  and  injurious  maxims 
which  are  attributed  to  her.  Conld  I  then,  conscientiously, 
impute  them  to  her  by  my  a])probation  of  the  work  of  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  and  thYis  strike  the  final  blow  at  her  reputation,  after 
having  so  clearly  and  so  accurately  ascertained  her  innocence  ? 

"  Let  others,  who  are  acquainted  with  her  toritinga  only,  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  those  writings  with  rigour,  and  censure 
them.  I  leave  them  to  do  it  if  they  please.  But,  as  for  myself, 
I  think  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  her 
loritings  from  her  real  ojnnions,  taifh  which  I  am  thoroughly 
acquainted ;  and  not  of  her  opinions  by  the  harsh  interpreta- 
tions which  are  given  to  her  expressions,  and  which  she  never 
intended." 

Such  are  some  of  the  terms  which  are  found  in  this  letter. 
They  are  sufficiently  ex-plicit.  They  indicate  the  course  which 
Fenelon  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue  ;  a  course  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  changed,  after  it  had  been  once  adopted  on  full 
examination. 

The  work  of  Bos.suot,  although  not  yet  publisheil,  was  even*- 
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where  spoken  of.  It  was  generally  understood  also,  that  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Fenelon.  Bossnet  and  Fenelon 
were,  therefore,  at  variance  ;  two  men  who  embodied  more  of 
pablic  thought  and  of  public  attachment  than  any  other  two 
men  in  France.  And,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  object  of 
controversy  between  them  was  a  poor  captive  woman,  who  was 
at  this  very  time  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  who 
was  employed  in  making  religious  songs,  which  she  sung  in  con- 
cert with  her  pious  maid-servant.  Bossuet  looked  upon  her  as 
a  heretic.  Fenelon  was  regarded,  not  without  some  reason,  as 
her  avowed  defender. 

It  was  not  possible  for  a  man  of  Fenelon's  reputation  and 
standing,  towards  whom  so  many  eyes  were  now  turned,  to  re- 
main silent  The  marked  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  his 
own  peculiar  position,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  speak. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances,  enlightened  by  his  own  expe- 
rience as  well  as  by  history,  that  he  gave  to  the  world  his  work, 
entitled.  The  Maxims  of  the  Saints.  It  was  first  published  in 
January  1697. 

In  this  celebrated  work,  it  was  his  object  to  state  some  of  the 
leading  principles  or  maxims,  such  as  are  found  in  the  most 
devout  writers,  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  inward  experience 
and  of  holy  living.  It  is  not  an  entire  theory  or  system  of  the 
inward  life  ;  but  a  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  principles, 
especially  such  as  had  been  most  controverted.  The  work  of 
Bossuet,  although  it  embraced  a  multitude  of  topics,  might  be 
justly  described  as  an  attack  upon  Madame  Guyon.  The  work  of 
Fenelon,  without  naming  her,  was  designed  to  be,  and  was  in  fact, 
her  defence.  It  was  an  exposition  of  her  views  as  Fenelon  under- 
stood them,  and  as  she  had  explained  them  to  him  in  private. 

In  what  follows,  I  propose  to  give  the  substance  of  these 
maxims.  As  they  are  drawn  in  part  from  the  mystic  writers, 
we  meet  frequently  with  expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  those 
writers.  A  literal  translation,  therefore,  would  fail  to  convey  the 
precise  idea  to  the  Protestant  mind,  which  is  trained  to  somewhat 
different  modes  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression.  What  we 
propose,  therefore,  is  to  give  the  substance  of  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  true  meaning,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  understood  by 
religious  Protestants,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

2  D 
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MAXIMS  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

[The  Maxims  of  the  Saints ; — or  Maxims  having  relation  to  the  experiences  of  the 
Inward  Idfe  and  the  doctrines  of  Pure  Love,  by  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray; 
— the  sentiment,  or  substance  of  them,  herein  being  given.] 

ARTICLE  FIRST. 

Of  the  love  of  God,  there  are  various  kinds.  At  least,  there 
are  various  feelings  which  go  under  that  name. 

Firat^  There  is  what  may  be  called  mercenary  or  selfish  love; 
that  is  to  say,  tliat  love  of  God  which  originates  in  an  exdasive 
and  sole  regard  to  our  own  happiness.  Those  who  love  Grod 
with  no  other  love  than  this,  love  Him  just  as  the  miser  loves 
his  money,  and  just  as  the  voluptuous  man  loves  his  pleasures; 
attaching  no  value  to  God,  ^except  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  and 
that  end  is  the  gratification  of  themselves.  Such  love,  if  it  can 
be  called  by  that  name,  is  unworthy  of  Gt)d.  He  does  not  ask 
it ;  He  will  not  receive  it.  It  is  a  love  of  one's  self  rather  than 
of  God.  In  the  language  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  *^  it  is  sacri- 
legious and  impious." 

Second^  There  is  another  kind  of  love,  which  does  not  exclude 
a  regard  to  our  own  happiness  as  a  motive  of  love,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  requires  this  motive  to  be  subordinate  to  a 
much  higher  one,  namely,  that  of  a  regard  to  GocCs  glory.  It 
is  a  species  of  mixed  state,  in  wliich  we  regard  ourselves  and 
regard  God  at  the  same  time.  This  love  is  not  necessarily 
selfish  and  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  two  objects  of 
it,  God  and  ourselves,  are  relatively  in  the  right  position,  that 
is  to  say,  when  we  love  God  as  He  ought  to  be  loved,  and  love 
ourselves  no  more  than  we  ought  to  be  loved,  it  is  a  love  which, 
in  being  properly  subordinated,  is  unselfish  and  is  right 

Such  love  is  approved  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  which  de- 
clares that  mixed  love,  involving  on  the  one  hand  a  regard  for 
our  own  happiness,  and  on  the  other  a  regard  for  God's  glory, 
as  the  leading  and  principal  element,  is  not  a  sin,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  right  and  desirable. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 

Of  those  persons  who  are  subjects  of  the  mixed  love  described 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  article,  all  are  not  equally  advanced. 
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II.  Mixed  love  becomes  pure  love,  when  the  love  of  self  is 
relatively,  though  not  absolutely,  lost  in  a  regard  to  the  will  of 
GkxL  This  is  always  the  case,  when  the  two  objects  are  loved 
in  their  due  proportion.  So  that  pure  love  is  mixed  love  when 
it  is  combined  rightly, 

III.  Pure  love  is  not  inconsistent  with  mixed  love,  but  is 
mixed  love  carried  to  its  true  result  When  this  result  is  at- 
tained, the  motive  of  Gtxl's  glory  so  expands  itself,  and  so  fills 
the  mind,  that  the  other  motive,  that  of  our  own  happiness, 
becomes  so  small,  and  so  recedes  from  our  inward  notice,  as  to 
be  practically  annihilated.  It  is  then  that  GK)d  becomes  what 
He  ever  ought  to  be, — the  centre  of  the  soul,  to  which  all  its 
affections  tend ;  the  great  moral  sun  of  the  soul,  from  which  all  its 
light  and  all  its  warmth  proceed.  It  is  then  that  a  man  thinks 
DO  more  of  himsel£  He  has  become  the  man  of  a  '^  single  eye" 
His  own  happiness,  and  all  that  r^ards  himself,  is  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  in  his  simple  and  fixed  look  to  God's  will  and  God's 

glory- 

IV.  We  lay  ourselves  at  His  feet.     Self  is  known  no  more ; 

not  because  it  is  wrong  to  regard  and  to  desire  our  own  good, 
but  because  the  object  of  desire  is  withdrawn  from  our  notice. 
When  the  sun  shines,  the  stars  disappear.  When  God  is  in  the 
soul,  who  can  think  of  himself  ?  So  that  we  love  Grod,  and  God 
alone ;  and  all  other  things  in  and  for  God. 

article  third. 

Id  the  early  periods  of  religious  experience,  motives,  which 
have  a  regard  to  our  personal  happiness,  are  more  prominent 
and  effective  than  at  later  periods ;  nor  are  they  to  be  condemned. 
It  is  proper,  in  addressing  even  religious  men,  to  appeal  to  the 
fear  of  death,  to  the  impending  judgments  of  God,  to  the  terrors 
of  hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven.  Such  appeals  are  recognised  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  views  and 
feelings  of  good  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  motives 
involved  in  them  are  powerful  aids  to  beginners  in  religion ; 
assisting,  as  they  do,  very  much  in  repressing  the  passions,  and 
in  strengthening  the  practical  viituea 

We  should  not  think  lightly,  therefore,  of  the  grace  of  God, 
manifested  in  that  inferior  form  of  religion  which  stops  short 
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of  the  more  glorious  and  perfected  form  of  pure  love.  We  are 
to  follow  God's  grace,  and  not  to  go  before  it  To  the  higher 
state  of  PURB  LOVE  we  are  to  advance,  step  by  step ;  watching 
carefully  God's  inward  and  outward  providence ;  and  receiving 
increased  grace  by  improving  the  grace  we  have,  till  the  dawn* 
ing  light  becomes  the  perfect  day. 

ARTICLE  FOURTH. 

He  who  IS  in  the  state  of  pure  or  perfect  love,  has  all  the 
moral  and  Christian  virtues  in  himself.  Such  love  necessarily 
includes  the  whole.  If  temperance,  forbearance,  chastity,  troth, 
kindness,  forgiveness,  justice,  may  be  regarded  as  virtues,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  included  in  holy  love.  That 
is  to  say,  the  principle  of  love  will  not  £ul  to  develop  itself  on 
the  appropriate  occasions,  in  each  of  these  forms.  Such  is  ob- 
viously the  doctrine  of  St  Augustine,  who  remarks,  that  love  is 
the  foundation,  source,  or  principle  of  all  the  virtues ;  and  tliat 
different  names  are  frequently  given  to  it,  in  connexion  with 
the  different  occasions  which  call  it  forth.  This  view  is  sus- 
tained also  by  St  Francis  de  Sales  and  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  state  of  pure  love  does  not  exclude  the  mental  state, 
which  is  called  Christian  hope.  Hope  in  the  Christian,  when 
we  analyze  it  into  its  elements,  may  be  described  as  the  desire 
of  being  united  with  God  in  heaven,  accompanied  with  the  ex- 
pectation or  belief  of  being  so.  It  is  true  this  belief  is  so  strong, 
that  this  state  of  mind,  being  free  from  anxiety,  does  not  arrest 
so  much  of  our  notice,  and  occupy  so  much  of  our  attention,  as 
it  otherwise  would.     But  still  it  exists. 

ARTICLE  FIFTH. 

Souls  that,  by  being  perfected  in  love,  are  truly  the  subjects 
of  the  grace  of  sanctification,  do  not  cease,  nevertheless,  to  grow 
in  grace.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  specify  and  describe  the  degrees 
of  sanctification  to  any  great  extent ;  but  there  seem  to  be  at 
least  two  modifications  of  experience,  after  persons  have  reached 
this  state. 

1.  The  first  may  be  described  as  the  state  of  holy  remgnation. 
Such  a  soul  thinks  more  frequently  than  it  will,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  of  its  own  happiness. 
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2.  The  second  state,  which  is  experienced  after  the  soul  hath 
made  further  progress,  is  that  of  holy  indifference.  Such  a  soul 
not  only  desires  and  wills  in  submission,  but  absolutely  ceases 
either  to  desire  or  to  will,  except  in  co-operation  with  the  divine 
leading.  Its  desires  for  itself,  as  it  has  greater  light,  are  more 
completely  and  permanently  merged  in  the  one  higher  and  more 
absorbing  desire  of  God's  glory,  and  the  fulfilment  of  His  will. 
It  desires  and  wills,  therefore,  only  what  Gk>d  desires  and  wills. 
In  this  state  of  experience,  ceasing  to  do  what  we  shall  be  likely 
to  do,  and  what  we  may  very  properly  do  in  a  lower  state,  we 
no  longer  desire  our  own  salvation  merely  as  an  eternal  deliver- 
ance, or  merely  as  involving  the  greatest  amount  of  personal 
happiness ;  but  we  desire  it  chiefly  as  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
pleasure,  and  as  resulting  in  His  glory,  and  because  He  Himself 
desires  and  wills  that  we  should  thus  desire  and  will 

3.  Holy  indifierence  is  not  inactivity.  It  is  the  furthest  pos- 
sible from  it.  It  is  indifierence  to  anything  and  everything  out 
of  God's  will ;  but  it  is  the  highest  life  and  activity  to  anything 
and  everything  in  that  will. 

ARTICLE  SIXTH. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  best  established  maxims  or  principles 
of  holiness  is,  that  the  holy  soul,  when  arrived  at  the  second 
state  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  ceases  to  have  desires  for 
anything  out  of  the  will  of  God. 

The  holy  soul,  when  it  is  really  in  that  state  which  is  called 
in  some  writers  the  state  of  non-desire,  may,  nevertheless,  de- 
sire everything  in  relation  to  the  correction  of  its  imperfections 
and  weaknesses,  its  perseverance  in  its  religious  state,  and  its 
ultimate  salvation,  which  it  has  reason  to  know  from  the  Scri^)- 
tures,  or  in  any  other  way  that  God  desires.  It  may  also  desire 
all  temporal  good,  houses  and  lands,  food  and  clothing,  friends 
and  books,  and  exemption  from  physical  sufiering,  and  anything 
else,  so  far  and  only  so  far,  as  it  has  reason  to  think  that  such 
desire  is  coincident  with  the  divine  desire.  The  holy  soul 
not  only  desires  particular  things,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the 
known  will  of  God;  but  also  desires  the  fulfilment  of  his 
will  in  all  respects,  unknown  as  well  as  known.  Being  in 
faith,  it  commits  itself  to  God  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  light. 
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Its  NON-DESIRE  is  simpIy  its  Dot  deeiriog  anything  out  of 
GocL 

ARTICLE  SEVENTH. 

In  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Church  which  relates  to 
inward  experience,  we  not  unfrequently  find  accounts  of  indivi- 
duals whose  inward  life  may  properly  be  characterized  as  extror 
ordinary.  They  represent  themselves  as  having  extraordinaiy 
communications ; — dreams,  visions,  revelations.  Without  stop- 
ping to  inquire,  whether  these  inward  results  arise  from  an 
excited  and  disordered  state  of  the  physical  system  or  from  God, 
the  important  remark  to  be  made  here  is,  that  these  things,  to 
whatever  extent  they  may  exist,  do  not  constitute  holiness. 

The  principle,  which  is  the  life  of  common  Christians  in  their 
common  mixed  state,  is  the  principle  which  originates  and  sus- 
tains the  life  of  those  who  are  truly  "  the  pure  in  hearty"  namely, 
the  principle  of  faith  working  by  love, — existing,  however,  in 
the  case  of  those  last  mentioned,  in  a  greatly  increased  degrea 
This  is  obviously  the  doctrine  of  John  of  the  Cross,  who  teaches 
us,  that  we  must  walk  in  the  night  of  faith;  that  is  to  say, 
with  night  around  us,  which  exists  in  consequence  of  our  entire 
ignorance  of  what  is  before  us,  and  with  faith  alone,  faith  in 
God,  in  His  Word,  and  in  His  Providences,  for  the  soul's  guide. 

Again,  the  persons  who  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  the 
visions  and  other  remarkable  states  to  which  we  have  referred, 
are  sometimes  disposed  to  make  their  own  experience,  imperfect 
as  it  obviously  is,  the  guide  of  their  life,  considered  as  separate 
from  and  as  above  the  written  law.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
against  such  an  error  as  this.     God's  Word  is  our  true  rule. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  principle  in  the  doctrines  of 
holiness,  that  there  is  no  interpreter  of  the  Divine  Word  like 
that  of  a  holy  heart ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwelling  in  the  heart.  If  we  give  ourselves  wholly  to 
God,  the  Comforter  will  certainly  come,  and  take  up  His  abode 
with  us,  and  will  guide  us  into  all  that  truth  which  will  be 
neces.sary  for  us.  Truly  holy  souls,  therefore,  continually  look- 
ing to  Goil  for  a  proper  undcretanding  of  His  Word,  may  con- 
fidently trust,  that  He  will  guide  them  aright  A  holy  squl,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers  of  interpretation,  may  de- 
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duce  important  views  from  the  Word  of  God,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  known ;  but  it  cannot  add  anything  to  it.  When 
the  truth  is  thus  made  known,  it  is  the  business  of  the  soul  to 
oo-operate  with  God  with  all  its  affections  and  all  its  strength 
of  will,  in  the  fulfilment  of  whatever  He  requires. 

Again,  God  is  the  regulator  of  the  affections,  as  well  as  of 
the  outward  actions.  Sometimes  the  state  which  He  inspires 
within  us  is  that  of  holy  love ; — sometimes,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  circumstances,  He  inspires  affections  which 
have  love  and  faith  for  their  basis,  but  which  have  a  specific 
character,  and  which  then  appear  under  other  names  or  deno- 
minations, such  as  humility,  forgiveness,  gratitude.  But  in  all 
cases,  both  of  outward  acts  and  of  inward  affections,  and  in 
whatever  form  those  affections  appear,  whether  general  or  spe- 
cific, there  is  nothing  holy,  except  what  is  based  upon  the  ante- 
cedent or  "prevenient"  grace  of  God.  In  all  the  universe, 
there  is  but  one  legitimate  Originator,  Man's  business  is  that 
of  concurrence.  And  this  view  is  a[)plicable  to  all  the  stages  of 
Christian  experience,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

To  speak  thus  is  to  speak  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
eminent  and  recognised  writers  on  inward  experience. 

ARTICLE  EIGHTH. 

Writers  on  the  higher  forms  of  inward  experience  often  speak 
of  abandonment.  The  term  has  a  meaning  which  is  somewhat 
specific.  The  soul  in  this  state  does  not  renounce  everything, 
and  thus  become  brutish  in  its  indifference ;  but  renounces 
everything,  except  Ood's  will. 

Souls  who  are  in  the  state  of  abandonment,  not  only  forsake 
outward  things,  but,  what  is  still  more  importsmt,  ybr^ofa;  themn 
selves. 

Abandonment  or  self-renunciation  is  not  the  renunciation  of 
faith  or  of  love  or  of  anything  else,  except  selfishness. 

The  state  of  abandonment,  or  entire  self-renunciation,  is 
generally  attended,  and  perhaps  we  may  say,  carried  out  and 
perfected,  by  temptations  more  or  less  severe.  We  cannot  well 
know,  whether  we  have  renounced  ourselves,  except  by  being 
tried  on  those  very  points  to  which  our  self-renunciation,  either 
real  or  supposed,  relates.     One  of  the  severest  inward  trials 
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which  we  are  called  to  exi)erience  is  that  by  which  we  are  taken 
off  from  all  inward  sensible  supports,  and  are  made  to  live  and 
walk  by  faith  alone.  Pious  and  holy  men  who  have  been  the 
subjects  of  inward  crucifixion,  otlben  refer  to  the  trialB  whidi 
have  been  experienced  by  them.  They  sometimes  speak  of  them 
as  a  sort  of  inward  and  terrible  purgatory.  ^^  Only  mad  and 
wicked  men,''  says  Cardinal  Bona,  '^  will  deny  the  existence  of 
these  remarkable  experiences,  attested  as  they  are  by  men  of  the 
most  venerable  virtue,  who  si>eak  only  of  what  they  have  known 
in  themselves." 

The  trials,  which  complete  and  which  attest  our  abandonment 
to  God,  are  not  always  of  the  same  duration.  The  more  cheer- 
fully and  faithfully  we  give  ourselves  to  God,  to  l)e  smitten  in 
any  and  all  of  our  idols,  whenever  and  wherever  He  chooses,  the 
shorter  will  be  the  work.  Gtxl  makes  us  to  suffer  no  longer 
than  He  sees  to  be  necessary  for  us. 

We  should  not  be  premature  in  concluding,  that  inward  era- 
cifixion  is  complete,  and  our  abandonment  to  Qod  is  without 
any  reservation  whatever.  The  act  of  consecration,  which  is  a 
soi-t  of  incipient  step,  may  be  sincere ;  but  the  reality  of  the 
consecration  can  be  known  only  when  God  has  applied  the  ap- 
propriate tests.  The  trial  will  shew  whether  we  are  wholly  the 
Lorcrs.  Those  who  prematurely  draw  the  conclusion,  that  they 
are  so,  expose  themselves  to  great  illusion  and  injury. 

ARTICLE  NINTH. 

What  does  the  state  of  abandonment  or  of  entire  self-reniin- 
ciation  take  away  from  us,  and  what  does  it  leave  ? 

It  docs  not  take  from  the  soul  that  moral  power  which  in 
essential  to  its  moral  agency ;  nor  that  antecedent  or  prevenient 
grace,  without  which  even  abandonment  itself  would  be  a  state 
of  moral  death ;  nor  the  principle  of  faith,  which  prevenient 
gmce  onginated,  and  through  which  it  now  operates ;  nor  the 
desire  and  hope  of  final  salvation,  although  it  takes  away  all 
uneasiness  and  unbelief  connecteil  with  such  a  desire ;  nor  the 
fountains  of  love  which  spring  up  deeply  and  freshly  within  it ; 
nor  the  hatred  of  sin  ;  nor  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

But  thci*e  are  some  things  which  it  does  take  away.  It  takes 
away  that  uneasy  hankering  of  the  soul,  which  characterized  it* 
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previous  state,  after  pleasure  either  inward  or  outward,  and  the 
selHsh  vivacity  and  eagerness  of  nature,  which  is  too  impatient 
to  wait  calmly  and  submissively  for  God's  time  of  action.  By 
fixing  the  mind  wholly  upon  God,  it  takes  away  the  disposition 
of  the  soul  to  occupy  itself  with  refl&c  acts  ;  that  is,  with  the 
undue  examination  and  analysis  of  its  own  feelings.  The  soul, 
in  the  possession  of  God  \\&  tlie  object  of  its  thoughts,  loses  the 
thought  of  itself.  It  does  not  take  away  the  pain  and  sorrow 
naturally  incident  to  our  physical  state,  and  our  natural  sensi- 
bilities ;  but  it  takes  away  all  uneasiness,  all  murmuring ; — 
leaving  the  soul  in  its  inner  nature,  and  in  every  part  of  its  nature 
where  the  power  of  faith  reaches,  calm  and  peaceable  as  the 
God  that  dwells  there. 

ARTICLE  TENTH. 

Grod  has  promised  life  and  happiness  to  His  people.  What 
He  has  promised  can  never  fail  to  take  place.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  disposition  of  those  who  love  God  with  a  perfect  heart,  to 
leave  themselves  entirely  in  His  hands,  irrespective,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  promise.  By  the  aid  of  the  promise,  without 
which  they  must  have  remained  in  their  original  weakness,  they 
rise,  as  it  were,  above  the  promise ;  and  rest  in  that  essential 
and  eternal  will,  in  which  the  promise  originated. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  some  individuals,  across  whose 
path  God  had  spread  the  darkness  of  His  providences,  and  who 
seemed^to  themselves  for  a  time  to  be  thrown  out  of  His  favour 
and  to  be  hopelessly  lost,  have  acquiesced  with  submission  in 
the  terrible  destiny  which  was  thus  presented  before  them. 
Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  Francis  de  Sales,  as  he  prostrated 
himself  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  des  Grez.  The  language 
of  such  persons,  uttered  xoithout  complaint,  is,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsjiken  me  ?"  They  claim  God  as  their 
God,  and  will  not  abandon  their  love  to  Him,  although  they 
believe,  at  the  time,  that  they  are  forsaken  of  Him.  They 
choose  to  leave  themselves,  under  all  possible  circumstances, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  God :  their  language  is,  even  if  it  should 
be  His  pleasure  to  sepanite  them  for  ever  from  the  enjoyments 
of  Hisjpresence,  " Not  my  ivill,  but  thine  be  done" 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  perceive,  how  minds  whose  life,  as  it 
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were,  is  the  principle  of  faiih^  can  be  in  this  situation.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  Saviour,  whose  faith  never  failed,  could  yet  believe  Himaelf 
forsaken ;  and  yet  it  was  so. 

We  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  forsake  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him.  He  can  just  as  soon  forsake  His  own 
word  ;  and,  what  is  more,  He  can  just  as  soon  forsake  His  own 
nature.  Holy  souls,  nevertheless,  may  sometimes,  in  a  way  and 
under  circumstances  which  we  may  not  fully  understand,  believe 
themselves  to  be  forsaken,  and  that  too  beyond  all  possibility  of 
hope  ;  and  yet  such  is  their  faith  in  Qod  and  their  love  to  Him, 
that  the  will  of  God,  even  under  such  circumstances,  is  dearer 
to  them  than  anything  and  everything  else. 

ARTICLE  ELEVENTH. 

One  great  point  of  difference  between  the  First  Covenant,  or 
the  covenant  of  works,  which  said  to  men,  "  Do  this  and  KvCy" 
and  the  Second  Covenant,  or  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  says, 
"  Believe  and  live,"  is  this  : — ^The  first  covenant  did  not  lead 
men  to  anything  that  was  perfect  It  shewed  men  what  was 
right  and  good  ;  but  it  failed  in  giving  them  the  power  to  fulfil 
what  the  covenant  required.  Men,  under  the  first  covenant, 
not  only  understood  what  was  right  and  good,  but  they  had  a 
clear  perception  of  the  opposite  of  the  right,  and  knew  what  was 
evil ;  but,  in  their  love  and  practice  of  depravity,  they  had  sunk 
so  low  that  they  no  longer  had  power  of  themselves  to  flee 
from  it. 

The  new  or  Christian  covenant  is  the  law  of  gra^e  ;  which  not 
only  coincides  with  the  old  covenant  in  prescribing  and  com- 
manding, but  gives  also  the  potver  iofulfih 

In  the  practical  dispensations  of  divine  grace,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  principles  which  it  may  be  important  to  remember. 

1.  G(h1  being  Love,  it  is  a  part  of  His  nature  to  desire  to 
communicate  Jlimsel/ io  all  moral  beings,  and  to  make  Himself 
one  with  them  in  a  perfect  harmony  of  relations  and  feelinga 
The  position  of  God  is  that  of  giver ;  the  position  of  man  is  that 
of  recipient.  Harmonized  with  man  by  the  blood  and  power 
of  the  Cross,  he  has  once  more  become  the  infinite  fulness^  the 
original  and  overflowing  fountain,  giving  and  ever  ivatly  to  give. 
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2.  Such  are  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  involved  in 
the  fact  of  man's  moral  agency,  that  man's  business  is  to 
receive. 

3.  Sonls  that  are  true  to  the  grace  that  is  given  them,  will 
never  suffer  any  diminution  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
and  unchangeable  condition  of  continuance  and  of  growth  in 
grace  is  co-deration  tvith  what  we  noto  have.  This  is  the  law  of 
growth.  Not  only  deducible  from  the  divine  nature,  but  expressly 
revealed  and  declared  in  the  Scriptures: — "  For  whosoever 
haihy  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  ; 
hut  whosoever  hath  notyfrom  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
he  haihr — ^Matt.  xiii.  12. 

A  faithful  co-operation  with  grace,  is  the  most  effectual  pre- 
paration for  attracting  and  receiving  and  increasing  grace.  This 
is  the  great  secret  of  advancement  to  those  high  degrees  which 
are  permitted  ;  namely,  a  strict,  unwavering,  faithful  co-opera- 
tion, moment  by  moment. 

4  It  is  important  correctly  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  co- 
operation. A  disposition  to  co-operate,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
terms,  is  not  more  opposed  to  the  sinful  indolence  which  faUs 
behind,  than  to  the  hasty  and  unrighteous  zeal  which  runs  before. 
God  is  our  gtiide.  It  is  in  the  excess  of  zeal,  which  has  a  good 
appearance,  but  in  reality  has  unbelief  and  self  at  the  bottom, 
that  we  run  before  Grod. 

5.  True  co-operation,  therefore,  is  deliberate  and  peaceful ; 
always  having  a  watchful  regard  to  the  divine  providences. 
CSo-operation,  by  being  calm  and  peaceable,  does  not  cease  to  be 
e£Bcacious.  Souls  that  are  in  this  purified  but  tranquil  state  are 
souk  of  power ;  watchful  and  triumphant  against  self;  resisting 
temptation  in  its  various  forms ;  fighting  even  to  blood  against 
sin.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  combat  wliich  is  free  from  the 
turbulence  and  inconsistencies  of  human  passion  ;  because  they 
contend  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  is  their  strength,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  highest  faith  and  love,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  always  tranquil  in  his  operations. 

ARTICLE  TWELFTH. 

Those  in  the  highest  state  of  religious  experience  desire  nothing, 
except  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  them  by  the  accomplishment 
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of  His  hulj  wilL  Nor  is  it  inoonsistent  with  this,  that  holy 
soals  posess  that  natiual  love  whidi  exists  in  the  form  of  lofe 
for  theiBsel%'e&  Their  natural  love,  however,  whidi,  within  its 
proper  degree,  is  innocent  lore,  is  so  absorbed  in  the  love  of  Ood, 
that  it  ceases,  fur  the  most  part,  to  be  a  distinct  object  of  con- 
sdoQsnesB  ;  and  practically  and  tndy  they  may  be  said  to  love 
themselves  ly  and  fob  Grod.  Adam,  in  his  state  of  innoceooo^ 
loved  himself,  considered  as  the  reflex  image  of  God  and  lor 
God's  sake.  So  that  we  may  either  say,  that  he  loved  QoA  in 
himself,  or  that  he  loved  himself  in  and  for  God.  And  it  » 
because  holy  souls,  extending  their  affections  beyond  their  own 
limit,  love  their  neighbour  on  the  same  principle  of  loving^ 
namely,  in  and  fob  Grod,  that  they  may  be  said  to  lave  Aeir 
neighbour  as  themselves. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  the  love  of  ourselves  is  lost  in  the 
love  of  God,  that  we  are  to  take  no  care,  and  to  exercise  no 
watch  over  ourselves.  No  man  will  be  so  seriously  and  constantly 
watchful  over  himself  as  he  who  loves  himself  in  and  fob  God 
alone.  Having  the  image  of  Qod  in  himself,  he  has  a  motive 
strong,  we  might  perhaps  say,  as  that  which  controls  the  actions 
of  angels,  to  guard  and  protect  it. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  in  the  doctriucs  of  holy  living,  which  requires  in  the 
highest  stages  of  inward  experience,  to  avoid  those  reflex  acts 
which  consist  in  self-inspection,  because  such  acts  have  a  ten- 
dency to  turn  the  mind  off  from  God.  The  apparent  difficulty 
is  reconciled  in  this  way.  The  holy  soul  is  a  soul  tcith  Qoi ; 
moving  as  God  moves  ;  doing  as  God  does ;  looking  as  God 
looks.  If,  therefore,  God  is  looking  within  us,  as  we  may 
generally  learn  from  the  intimations  of  his  providences,  then  it 
is  a  sign  that  we  are  to  look  within  oui-selves.  Our  little  eye, 
onr  small  and  almost  imperceptible  ray,  must  look  in,  in  the 
mitlst  of  the  light  of  His  great  and  burning  eye.  It  is  thus  that 
we  may  inspect  ourselves  without  a  separation  fmm  God. 

On  the  same  princii)le,  wo  may  be  watchful  and  careful  over 
our  neighbours ;  watching  them,  not  in  our  own  time,  but  in 
God  s  time  ;  not  in  the  censoriousness  of  nature,  but  in  the 
kindness  and  forbearance  of  gnice  ;  not  as  sepamte  from  God, 
but  in  concurrence  with  Him. 
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ARTICLE  THIRTEENTH. 

The  soiil,  in  the  state  of  pure  love,  acts  in  simplicity.  Its 
inward  rule  of  action  is  found  in  the  decisions  of  a  sanctified 
conscience.  These  decisions,  based  upon  judgments  that  are  free 
from  self-interest,  may  not  always  be  absolutely  right,  because 
our  views  and  judgments,  being  limited,  can  extend  only  to 
things  in  part ;  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  relatively  right : 
they  conform  to  things  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  see  them 
and  understand  them,  and  convey  to  the  soul  a  moral  assurance, 
that,  when  we  act  in  accordance  with  them,  we  are  doing  as  God 
would  have  us  do.  Such  a  conscience  is  enlightened  by  the  Spirit 
of  Qod ;  and  when  we  act  thus,  under  its  divine  guidance,  look- 
ing at  what  notv  is  and  not  at  what  may  &e,  looking  at  the  right 
of  things  and  not  at  their  relations  to  our  personal  and  selfish 
interests,  we  are  said  to  act  in  simplicity.  This  is  the  true  mode 
of  action. 

It  is  a  practical  principle,  connected  with  the  laws  of  holy 
Uving,  that,  when  we  act  in  the  manner  which  has  been  men- 
tioned,  we  should  leave  the  principle  or  motive  of  the  action 
with  Qody  without  distrust  or  anxiety,  just  as  we  leave  anything 
else.  Trust  God  in  this  as  in  everything  else  ;  and  having  thus 
accomplished  the  duty  of  the  present  moment,  let  the  soul  pass 
on  in  its  simplicity  to  the  duties,  which  require  all  its  powers, 
of  the  moment  that  follows. 

It  is  thus,  in  this  singleness  of  spirit,  we  do  things,  as  some 
experimental  writers  express  it,  without  knowing  what  we  do. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  so' absorbed  in  the  thing  to  be  done,  and 
in  the  importance  of  doing  it  rightly,  that  we  forget  ourselves. 
Perfect  love  has  nothing  to  spare  from  its  object  for  itself,  and 
he  who  prays  perfectly  is  never  thinking  how  well  he  prays. 

ARTICLE  FOURTEENTH. 

Holy  souls  are  without  impatience,  but  not  without  trouble  ; 
are  above  murmuring,  but  not  above  affliction.  The  souls  of 
those  who  are  thus  wholly  in  Christ  may  be  regarded  in  two 
points  of  view,  or  rather  in  two  parts ;  namely,  the  natural 
appetites,  propensities,  and  aflTections,  on  the  one  hand,  wliich 
may  be  called  the  inferior  part ;  and  the  judgment,  the  moral 
sense,  and  the  will,  on  the  other,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
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superior  part.  As  things  are,  in  the  present  life,  those  who  are 
wholly  devoted  to  God  may  suffer  in  the  inferior  part,  and  may 
be  at  rest  in  the  superior.  Their  wills  may  be  in  harmony  with 
the  divine  will ;  they  may  be  approved  in  their  judgments  and 
conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  may  suffer  greatly  in  ihenr 
physical  relations,  and  in  their  natural  sensibilities.  In  this 
manner,  Christ  upon  the  cross,  while  His  will  remained  firm  in 
its  union  with  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father,  suffered  much 
through  His  physical  system ;  He  felt  the  painful  longings  of 
thirst,  the  pressure  of  the  thorns,  and  the  agony  of  the  spear. 
He  was  deeply  afflicted  also  for  the  friends  He  left  behind  Him, 
and  for  a  dying  world.  But  in  His  inner  and  higher  nature, 
where  He  felt  Himself  sustained  by  the  secret  voice  uttered  in 
His  sanctified  conscience  and  in  His  unchangeable  fisiith,  He  was 
peaceful  and  happy. 

ARTICLE  FIFTEENTH. 

A  suitable  repression  of  the  natural  appetites  is  profitable  and 
necessary.  We  are  told  that  the  body  should  be  brought  into 
subjection.  Those  physical  mortifications,  therefore,  which  are 
instituted  to  this  end,  and  which  are  denominated  austerities, 
are  not  to  be  disapproved.  When  practised  within  proper  limits, 
they  tend  to  correct  evil  habits,  to  preserve  us  against  tempta- 
tion, and  to  give  self-control. 

The  practice  of  austerities,  with  the  views  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples indicated,  should  be  accompanied  with  the  spirit  of 
recollection,  of  love,  and  prayer.  Christ  Himself,  whose  retire- 
ment to  solitary  places,  whose  prayers  and  fastings  are  not  to 
be  forgotten,  has  given  us  the  pattern  which  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  follow.  We  must  sometimes  use  force  against  our  stubborn 
nature.  "  Since  the  days  of  John,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
mffereth  violence  ;  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force." 

ARTICLE  SIXTEENTH. 

The  simple  desire  of  our  own  happiness,  when  kept  in  due 
subordination,  is  innocent.  This  desire  is  natural  to  us ;  and 
is  properly  denominated  the  principle  of  self-love.  When  the 
principle  of  self-love  passes  in  its  action  its  appropriate  limit, 
it  becomes  selfishness.     Self-love  is  innocent;  selfishness  is 
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wrong.  Selfishness  was  the  sin  of  the  first  angel,  ^'  who  rested 
in  himself/'  as  St.  Augustine  expresses  it,  instead  of  referring 
himself  to  God. 

In  many  Christians  a  prominent  principle  of  action  is  the 
desire  of  happiness. 

They  love  God  and  they  love  heaven ;  they  love  holiness,  and 
they  love  the  pleasures  of  holiness ;  they  love  to  do  good,  and 
they  love  the  rewards  of  doing  good.  This  is  well ;  but  there 
is  something  better.  Such  Christians,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are 
inferior  to  those  who  forget  the  nothingness  of  the  creature  in 
the  infinitude  of  the  Creator,  and  love  God  for  His  own  glory 
alone. 

Souls  in  this  higher  state  forget  their  own  will  that  they  may 
think  only  of  God's  wiU.    "  Their  Ufe  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

ARTICLE  SEVENTEENTH. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  exempt  from 
temptation.  The  temptations  incident  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
Christian  experience  are  different  from  those  incident  to  a  later 
period,  and  are  to  be  resisted  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

Sometimes  the  temptations  incident  to  the  transition  state 
firom  mixed  love  to  pure  love  are  somewhat  peculiar,  being 
adapted  to  test  whether  we  love  God  for  Himself  alone. 

In  the  lower  or  mixed  state  of  the  Christian  life  the  methods 
of  resisting  temptations  are  various.  Sometimes  the  subject  of 
these  trials  boldly  faces  them,  and  endeavours  to  overcome  them 
by  a  direct  resistance.  Sometimes  he  turns  and  flees.  But  in 
the  state  of  pure  love,  when  the  soul  has  become  strong  in  the 
divine  contemplation,  it  is  the  common  rule  laid  down  by  reli- 
gious writers,  that  the  soul  should  keep  itself  fixed  upon  Gtod  in 
the  exercise  of  its  holy  love  as  at  other  times,  as  the  most  effec- 
tual way  of  resisting  the  temptation,  which  would  naturally 
expand  its  efforts  in  vain  upon  a  soul  in  that  state. 

ARTICLE  EIGHTEENTH. 

The  will  of  God  is  the  ultimate  and  only  rule  of  action.  God 
manifests  His  will  in  various  ways.  The  will  of  God  may  in 
some  cases  be  ascertained  by  the  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
especially  when  they  are  under  a  religious  or  gracious  guidance. 
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But  He  reveals  His  iviU  chiefly  in  His  written  word.  And  uothing 
can  be  declared  to  be  the  will  of  God,  which  is  at  varianoe  wi^ 
His  written  or  revealed  wiU.  His  revealed  will  may  also  be  called 
His  positive  will ;  a  will  which  commands  and  requires. 

If  we  sin,  it  is  true  that  Qod  permits  it ;  that  is  to  say,  He 
does  not  interpose  against  it  a  positive  act  of  hinderance ;  but 
it  is  also  true,  that  He  disapproves  and  condemns  it  as  contrary 
to  His  immutable  holiness. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  sinner  to  repent.  The  state  of  peni- 
tence has  temptations  peculiar  to  itself.  The  subject  of  it  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  murmuring  and  rebellious  feelings,  as  if 
he  had  been  unjustly  left  of  God.  When  penitence  is  true, 
and  when,  existing  in  the  highest  state,  it  is  free  from  the  varia- 
tions of  human  passion,  it  is  calm,  peaceable,  submissive. 

ARTICLE  NINETEENTH. 

Among  other  distinctions  of  prayer,  we  may  make  that  of 
vocal  and  silent,  the  prayer  of  the  lips  and  the  prayer  of  the 
affections.  Vocal  prayer,  without  the  heart  attending  it,  is 
superstitious  and  wholly  unprofitable.  To  pray  without  recol- 
lection in  God  and  without  love,  is  to  pray  as  the  heathen  did, 
who  tliought  to  be  heard  for  the  multitude  of  their  words. 

Nevertheless,  vocal  prayer,  when  attended  by  right  affections, 
ought  to  be  both  recognised  and  encouraged,  as  being  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  thoughts  and  feelings  it  expresses,  and  to 
awaken  new  ones,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  it  was  taught  by 
the  Son  of  God  to  His  Apostles,  and  that  it  has  been  practiced 
by  the  whole  Church  in  all  ages.  To  make  light  of  this  sacrifice 
of  praise,  this  fruit  of  the  lips,  would  be  an  impiety. 

Silent  prayer,  in  its  common  form,  is  also  profitable.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  advantages,  as  each  has  its  place. 

There  is  also  a  modification  of  prayer,  which  may  be  termed 
\hQ  prayer  of  silence.  This  is  a  prayer  too  deep  for  words.  The 
common  form  of  silent  prayer  is  voluntary.  In  the  prayer  of 
contemplative  silence,  the  lips  seem  to  be  closed  almost  against 
the  will. 

ARTICLE  TWENTIETH. 

The  principles  of  holy  living  extend,  not  only  to  the  affections 
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and  the  ordinary  outward  actions,  but  to  every  thing.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  matter  of  reading^  he  who  has  given  himself 
wholly  to  God,  can  read  only  what  God  permits  him  to  read. 
He  cannot  read  books,  however  they  may  be  characterized  by 
wit  or  power,  merely  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity,  or  in  any  other 
way  to  please  himself  alone. 

In  the  reading  of  religious  books,  I  think  this  may  be  a  suit- 
able direction,  namely,  to  read  but  little  at  a  time,  and  to  inter- 
rupt the  reading  by  intervals  of  religious  recollection,  in  order 
that  we  may  let  the  Holy  Spirit  more  deeply  imprint  in  us  the 
Christian  truths  to  which  we  are  attending. 

God,  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  becomes  to  the  fully 
renovated  mind  the  great  inward  Teacher.  This  is  a  great 
truth.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  inward  teacher  exempts  us  from  the  necessity  of 
the  outward  lesson.  The  Holy  Ghost,  operating  through  the 
medium  of  a  purified  judgment,  teaches  us  by  the  means  of 
books,  especially  by  the  word  of  God,  which  is  never  to  be  laid 
aside. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-FIRST. 

One  characteristic  of  the  lower  states  of  religious  experience 
is,  that  they  are  sustained,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  medita- 
tive and  reflective  acts.  As  in  these  states  faith  is  comparatively 
weak  and  temptations  are  strong,  it  becomes  necessary  for  those 
who  are  not  advanced  beyond  them,  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  such  meditative  and  reflective  acts,  by  the  consideration  of 
various  truths  applicable  to  their  situation,  and  of  the  motives 
drawn  from  such  truths,  aided  more  or  less  by  the  influence  of 
other  truths  and  other  motives.  Accordingly,  souls,  in  these 
inferior  states,  array  before  themselves  all  the  various  motives 
drawn  from  the  consideration  of  misery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
happiness  on  the  other ;  all  tlie  motives  of  fear  and  hope. 

It  is  different  with  those  who  have  given  themselves  wholly 
to  God  in  the  exercise  of  pure  or  perfect  love.  The  soul  that  is 
in  this  state  of  holy  love,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  delay  and 
to  meditat<3,  and  to  reflect,  in  order  to  discover  motives  of  action. 
It  finds  its  motive  of  action  a  motive  simple,  uniform,  peace- 
able, and  still  powerful  beyond  any  other  power,  in  its  own 
principle  of  life,  namely,  its  overflowing  and  pure  love. 

2  £ 
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Meditation,  inquiry,  and  reasoning,  are  not  to  be  condemned. 
They  are  exceedingly  necessary  to  the  great  body  of  Christians ; 
and  aie  absolutely  indispensable  to  those,  who  are  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Christian  life.  To  take  away  these  helps  would  be 
to  take  away  the  child  frotn  the  maternal  breast  before  it  can 
digest  solid  food.  Still  they  are  only  the  props  of  the  true  life, 
and  not  the  life  itself 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

The  holy  soul  delights  in  acts  of  contemplation  ;  to  think  of 
Grod  and  of  God  only.  But  the  contemplative  state,  withoat 
any  interruption,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  condition  of  the 
present  life.  It  may  be  permitted  to  exist,  however,  and  oagfat 
not  to  be  resisted,  when  the  attraction  towards  God  is  so  strong, 
that  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  profitably  employing  our 
minds  in  meditative  and  discursive  acts. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Of  the  two  states,  the  meditative  and  discursive  on  the  one 
hand,  which  reflects,  compares,  and  reasons,  and  supports  itself 
by  aids  and  methods  of  that  nature,  and  the  contemplative  on 
the  other,  which  rests  in  God  without  such  aids,  the  contempla- 
tive is  the  highest.  God  will  teach  the  times  of  both.  Neither 
state  is,  or  ought  to  be,  entirely  exclusive  of  the  other. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

In  some  cases  God  gives  such  eminent  grace,  that  the  con- 
templative prayer,  which  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  prayer 
of  silence,  becomes  the  habitual  state.  We  do  not  mean,  tliat 
the  mind  is  always  in  this  state  ;  but  that,  whenever  the  season 
of  recollection  and  of  prayer  returns,  it  habitually  assumes  the 
contemplative  state,  in  distinction  from  the  meditative  and  dis- 
cursive. Having  God,  it  has  everj'thing,  and  it  resta  there. 
And  it  does  so  because  God  chooses  and  wills  it. 

It  does  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  state, 
eminent  as  it  is,  is  invariable.  Souls  may  fall  from  this  state 
by  some  act  of  infidelity  in  themselves;  or  Goil,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Himself,  may  place  them  temporarily  in  a  dif- 
ferent state,  and  without  any  diminution  of  their  holy  love. 
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ARTICLE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 


"  Whether^  there/ore,"  says  the  Atx)8tle,  "  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God^'  1  Cor.  x.  31. 
And  in  another  passage  he  says,  "  Let  all  things  he  done  with 
charityl'  1  Cor.  xvi.  14.  And  again,  ^^By  love  serve  one  another," 
Gal.  V.  13.  Passages  which,  with  many  others,  imply  two  things ; 
^rst,  that  everything  which  is  done  by  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
done  from  a  holy  principle ;  and,  second,  that  this  principle  is 
love. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Our  acceptance  with  God,  when  our  hearts  are  wholly  given 
to  Him,  does  not  depend  upon  our  being  in  a  particidar  state, 
which  may  seem  to  be  more  devout  or  eminent  than  another, 
but  simply  upon  our  being  in  that  state  in  which  God  in  His 
providence  requires  us  to  be.  The  doctrine  of  holiness,  there- 
fore, while  it  recognises  and  requires,  on  its  appropriate  occasions, 
the  prayer  of  contemplation  or  of  contemplative  silence,  is  not 
only  not  inconsistent  with  other  forms  of  prayer,  but  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  acts,  duties, 
and  virtues  of  life.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  a  man  who  bears  the  Saviour's  image,  is  any  the  less  on 
that  account  a  good  neighbour  or  a  good  citizen  ;  that  he  can 
think  less  or  work  less  when  he  is  called  to  it ;  or  that  he  is  not 
characterized  by  the  various  virtues,  appropriate  to  our  present 
situation,  of  temperance,  truth,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  kind- 
ness, chastity,  justice.  There  is  a  law,  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  holiness,  which  requir&s  it  to  adapt  itself  to  every 
variety  of  situation. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite,  to  say,  that  the  holy  soul,  in  its  contemplative  state,  is 
occupied  with  the  pure  or  spiritual  Divinity.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  occupied  with  Grod,  in  distinction  from  any  mere  image  of 
Chd,  such  as  could  be  addressed  to  the  touch,  the  sight,  or  any 
of  the  senses. 

And  this  is  not  all.     It  does  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
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soul  in  its  contemplative  state,  to  occupy  itself  merely  with  the 
attributes  of  God  ;  with  His  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  the 
like  ;  but  it  rather  seeks  and  unites  itself  with  the  Chd  of  the 
attributes.  The  attributes  of  God  are  not  God  Himsell  The 
power  of  God  is  not  an  identical  expression  with  the  God  of 
power ;  nor  is  the  wisdom  of  Gt)d  identical  with  the  God  of 
wisdom.  The  holy  soul,  in  its  contemplative  state,  loves  to 
unite  itself  with  God,  considered  as  the  subject  of  His  attribates. 
It  is  not  infinite  wisdom,  infinite  power,  or  infinite  goodness, 
considered  separately  from  the  existence  of  whom  they  can  be 
predicated,  which  it  loves  and  adores ;  but  the  Ood  of  infinite 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Christ  is  "  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  The  grace 
which  sanctifies  as  well  as  that  which  justifies,  is  by  Him  and 
through  Him.  He  is  the  true  and  living  way ;  and  no  man 
can  gain  the  victory  over  sin,  and  be  brought  into  union  with 
God,  without  Christ.  And  when,  in  some  mitigated  sense,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  way  hy  being 
brought  home  to  the  divine  fold  and  reinstated  in  the  divine 
image,  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  should  forget  the  way  itself, 
as  Christ  is  sometimes  called.  At  every  period  of  our  progress, 
however  advanced  it  may  be,  our  life  is  derived  from  God 
through  Him  and  for  Him.  The  most  advanced  souls  are  those 
which  are  most  possessed  with  the  thoughts  and  the  presence  of 
Christ. 

Any  other  view  would  be  extremely  pernicious.  It  would  be 
to  snatch  from  the  faithful  eternal  life,  which  consists  in  know- 
ing the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  whom  He 
hath  sent. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-NINTH. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose,  that  the  way  of  holiness  is  a 
miraculous  way.  It  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  not  miraculous. 
Those  who  are  in  it,  walk  by  simple  faith  alone.  And  perha|^ 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  or  wonderful  in  it,  than  that 
a  result  so  great  as  that  of  the  purification  of  the  heart,  should 
be  produced  by  a  principle  so  simple. 
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When  i)er8on8  have  arrived  at  the  state  of  divine  union,  so 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  Saviour,  they  are 
made  one  with  Christ  in  God,  they  no  longer  seem  to  put  forth 
distinct  inward  acts,  but  their  state  appeai-s  to  be  characterized 
by  a  deep  and  divine  repose. 

The  continuous  act  is  the  act  of  faith  which  brings  into  moral 
and  religious  union  with  the  divine  nature ;  faith  which,  through 
the  plenitude  of  divine  grace,  is  kept  firm,  unbroken. 

The  appearance  of  absolute  continuity  and  unity  in  this  blessed 
state  is  increased  perhaps  by  the  entire  freedom  of  the  mind  from 
all  eager,  anxious,  unquiet  acts.  The  soul  is  not  only  at  unity 
with  itself  in  the  respects  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  it  has 
also  a  unity  of  rest. 

This  state  of  continuous  faith  and  of  consequent  repose  in  God 
is  sometimes  denominated  the  passive  state  ;  an  epithet  which 
has  an  appropriate  meaning,  although  it  is  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood. The  soul,  at  such  times,  is  passive  in  this  sense,  that  it 
ceases  to  originate  acts  which  precede  the  grace  of  God.  The 
decisions  of  her  consecrated  judgment,  guided  as  they  are  by  a 
higher  power,  are  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul.  But 
to  the  decisions  and  import  of  this  voice,  if  she  first  listens  pas- 
sively, it  is  subsequently  her  business  to  yield  an  active  and 
eflfective  co-operation  in  the  line  of  duty  which  they  indicate. 
The  more  pliant  and  supple  the  soul  is  to  the  divine  suggestions, 
the  more  real  and  efficacious  is  her  own  action,  though  without 
any  excited  and  troubled  movement.  The  more  a  soul  receives 
from  Gtodj  the  more  she  ought  to  restore  to  Him  of  what  she 
hath  from  Him.  This  ebbing  and  flowing,  if  one  may  so  express 
it,  this  communication  on  the  part  of  God  and  the  correspondent 
action  on  the  part  of  man,  constitute  the  order  of  grace  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  action  and  fidelity  of  the  creature  on  the 
other. 

ARTICLE  THIRTIETH. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  highest  state  of 
inward  experience  is  characterized  by  great  excitements,  by  ra|> 
tures  and  ecstasies,  or  by  any  movements  of  feeling  which  would 
be  regarded  as  particularly  extraordinary.  We  repeat,  that  the 
way  of  holiness  is  the  way  of  simple  faith. 

One  of  the  remarkable  results  in  a  soul  of  which  faith  is  the 
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sole  governing  principle,  is,  that  it  is  entirely  peaceful.  Nothing 
disturbs  it.  And  being  thus  peaceful,  it  reflects  distinctly  and 
clearly  the  image  of  Christ ;  like  the  placid  lake,  which  shows, 
in  its  own  clear  and  beautiful  bosom,  the  exact  forms  of  the 
objects  around  and  above  it.  Another  is,  that  having  foil  fidth 
in  God  and  divested  of  all  selfishness  and  resistance  in  itself,  it 
is  perfectly  accessible  and  pliable  to  all  the  impressions  of  grace. 
Nothing  but  pure  love  gives  this  perfect  docility,  attended 
with  perfect  peace. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  those  who  possess  the  graces  of  a  truly 
Sjinctified  heart,  are  at  lil)erty  to  reject  the  ordinary  methods  and 
rules  of  perception  and  judgment  They  exercise  and  value 
wisdom,  while  they  reject  the  selfishness  of  wisdom.  The  rules 
of  holy  living  would  require  them  every  moment  to  make  a 
faithful  use  of  all  the  natural  light  of  reason,  as  well  as  the 
higher  and  spiritual  light  of  grace,  to  guide  them  in  accordance 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  written  law  and  of  natainl  duty. 

A  holy  soul  values  and  seeks  wisdom,  but  does  not  seek  it  in 
an  unholy  and  worldly  spirit  Nor,  when  it  is  made  wise  by  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  who  dwells  in  all  hearts  that  are  wholly  de- 
voted to  God,  does  it  turn  back  from  the  giver  to  the  gift,  and 
rejoice  in  its  wisdom  as  its  oion.  Such  a  soul  is  wise  in  God 
without  thinking  of  any  wisdom  in  itself. 

The  wisdom  of  the  truly  holy  soul  is  a  wisdom  which  estimates 
things  in  tlie  jn'esent  moment.  It  judges  of  duty  from  the  facts 
which  noiv  are  ;  including,  however,  those  things  which  hare  a 
i*elation  to  the  present.  It  is  an  important  remark,  that  the 
present  moment  necessarily  possesses  a  moral  extension  ;  so  that, 
in  judging  of  the  present  moment,  we  are  to  include  all  those 
things  wliich  have  a  natural  and  near  relation  to  the  thing  which 
is  actually  in  hand.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  holy  soul  lives 
in  the  present,  committing  the  past  to  God,  and  leaving  the 
future  with  that  approaching  hour  which  shall  convert  it  inU> 
the  i)resent  "  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  To- 
morrow will  take  care  of  itself ;  it  will  bring  at  its  coming  what 
it  cannot  bring  before,  it«  ai)proi)riate  grace  and  light.  When 
we  live  thus,  God  will  not  fail  to  give  us  our  daily  hvaiJ, 
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It  is  such  souls  as  these  that  draw  upon  themselves  the  special 
protection  of  Providence,  under  whose  care  they  live,  without  a 
fiEu:  extended  and  unquiet  forecast,  like  little  children  resting  in 
the  bosom  of  their  mother.  They  are  not  their  own  keepers  like 
those  who  have  a  high  sense  of  their  own  wisdom,  but  permit 
themselves  to  be  kept,  to  be  instructed  and  moved,  upon  every 
occasion,  by  the  actual  grace  of  God.  Conscious  of  their  own 
limited  views,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  direction  of  the  Saviour, 
Judge  not  thai  ye  he  not  Judged,  they  are  slow  to  pass  judgment 
upon  others.  They  are  willing  to  receive  reproof  and  correction  ; 
and,  separate  from  the  will  of  God,  they  have  no  choice  or  will 
of  their  own  in  anything. 

These  are  the  children  whom  Christ  peimits  to  come  near  Hira. 
They  combine  the  prudence  of  the  serpent  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  dove.  But  they  do  not  appropriate  their  prudence  to 
themselves  as  their  own  prudence,  any  more  than  they  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  beams  of  the  natural  sun,  when  they 
walk  in  its  light 

These  are  the  pooi*  in  spirit,  whom  Christ  Jesus  hath  declared 
blessed  ;  and  who  are  as  much  taken  off  from  any  complacency 
in  what  othei'S  might  call  their  merits,  as  all  Christians  ought  to 
be  from  their  temporal  possessions.  They  are  the  "  little  ones," 
to  whom  God  is  well  pleased  to  reveal  His  mysteries,  while  He 
hides  them  from  the  wise  and  prudent. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

Those  who  are  the  children  of  God  in  distinction  from  the 
mere  servants  of  God,  have  the  liberty  of  children,  Tliey  have 
a  peace  and  joy,  which  are  full  of  innocency.  They  take  with 
simplicity  and  without  hesitation  the  refreshments  both  of  mind 
and  body.  They  do  not  speak  of  themselves,  except  when  called 
to  do  it  in  providence,  and  in  order  to  do  good.  And  such  is 
their  simplicity  and  truth  of  spirit,  they  speak  of  things  just  as 
they  appear  to  them  at  the  moment ;  and  when  the  conversation 
turns  upon  their  own  works  or  characters,  they  express  themselves 
favourably  or  unfavourably,  much  as  they  would  if  they  were 
speaking  of  others.  If,  however,  they  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
any  good  of  which  they  have  been  the  instrument,  they  always 
acknowledge,  with  humble  joy,  that  it  comes  from  God  alona 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  a  liberty,  which 
might  more  properly  be  called  license.  There  are  pervons  who 
maiotaiD,  that  purity  of  heart  renders  pure  in  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  this  purity,  whatever  they  are  prompted  to  do,  how- 
ever irregular  it  may  be  in  others,  and  however  inexcusable. 
This  is  a  great  error. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  as  also  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
after  him,  that  the  principle  of  holy  love  existing  in  the  heart, 
necessarily  includes  in  itself,  or  implies  the  existence,  of  all  other 
Christian  virtues.  And  consequently,  it  will  assume  the  form  of 
distinct  virtues,  on  the  appropriate  occasions  of  such  virtues. 
He  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart,  will  not  violate  the  laws  of 
purity,  because  it  would  be  a  disregard  of  the  will  of  Gkxi,  which 
he  loves  above  all  things.  His  love,  under  such  circumstances, 
becomes  the  virtue  of  chastity.  He  who  loves  God  with  all  his 
heart,  has  too  much  love  and  reverence  for  the  will  of  God  to 
murmur  or  repine  under  the  dispensations  of  His  providence. 
His  love,  under  such  circumstances,  becomes  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience.  And  thus  this  love  becomes  by  turns,  on  their  appro- 
priate occasions,  all  the  virtues.  As  his  love  is  perfect,  so  the 
virtues  which  flow  out  of  it,  and  are  modified  from  it,  will  not 
be  less  so. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  the  doctrines  of  holiness  that  the  holy  soul 
is  crucified  to  its  own  virtues,  although  it  possesses  them  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  meaning  of  this  saying  is  this.  The  holy 
soul  is  so  crucified  to  self  in  all  its  forms,  that  it  practises  the 
virtues  without  taking  complacency  in  its  virtues  as  its  oirw,  ami 
even  witliout  thinking  how  virtuous  it  is. 

AUTICLK  THIRTY-FOrUTH. 

The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  Christiaus  as  dead,  ''  Ye  are 
DEAD,"  he  Siiys,  "  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Grod." 
(Coios.  iii.  3.)  These  expressions  will  apply,  in  their  full  im- 
port, only  to  those  Christians  who  are  in  the  state  of  uiiselfiiih 
or  pure  love.  Such  only  are  dead  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
Their  death  is  a  deiitli  to  selfisliness,  which  pure  love  entirely 
destroys.     They  are  dead  to  pride  and  jealousy,  to  self-seeking 
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and  envy,  to  malice,  to  inordinate  love  of  their  own  reputation, 
to  anything  and  everything  which  constitutes  the  fallen  and 
vitiated  life  of  nature.  They  have  a  new  life,  which  is  "  hid 
with  Christ  in  God." 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-FIFIH. 

Some  persons  of  great  piety,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  in  describing  the  highest  religious  state,  have  denomi- 
nated it  the  state  of  transformation.  But  this,  I  think,  can  be 
regarded  as  only  a  synonymous  expression  for  the  state  of  pure 

LOVE. 

In  tlie  transformed  state  of  the  soul,  as  in  the  state  of  pure 
LOVE,  love  is  its  life.  In  this  principle  of  love  all  the  affections 
of  the  soul,  of  whatever  character,  have  their  constituting  or 
their  controlling  element.  There  can  be  no  love  without  an 
object  of  love.  As  the  principle  of  love,  therefore,  allies  the 
soul  with  another,  so  from  that  other  which  is  God,  all  its 
power  of  movement  proceeda  In  itself  it  remains  without  pre- 
ference for  anything ;  and  consequently  is  accessible  and  pliant 
to  all  the  touches  and  guidances  of  grace,  however  slight  they 
may  be.  It  is  like  a  spherical  body,  placed  upon  a  level  and 
even  surface,  which  is  moved  with  equal  ease  in  any  direction. 
The  soul  in  this  state,  having  no  preferences  of  itself,  has  but 
one  principle  of  movement,  namely,  that  which  God  gives  it. 
In  this  state  the  soul  can  say  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  I  live  ; 
yet  it  is  not  J ;  but  Christ  liveth  in  me" 

This  state,  exalted  as  it  is,  is  not  absolutely  fixed  and  in- 
variable. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

Those  souls  which  havcj  exi>erienced  the  grace  of  sanctificiition 
in  its  higher  degrees,  have  not  so  much  need  of  set  times  and 
places  for  worship  as  others.  Such  is  the  purity  and  the  stren^tli 
of  their  love,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  unite  with  God  in 
acts  of  inwartl  worship,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Tliey 
have  an  interior  closet.  The  soul  is  their  temi)le,  and  God 
dwells  in  it. 

This,  however,  does  not  exempt  theui  from  those  outward 
methods  and  observances  which  God  has  prescribed.     Besides, 
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they  owe  something  to  others  as  well  as  themselves ;  and  a  di»- 
rescard  to  the  ordinances  and  ministrations  of  the  Church  could 
not  fail  to  be  injurious  to  those  who  are  beginneFS  in  the  reli- 
gious life. 

ARTICLE  THlRXr-SEVENTH, 

The  practice  of  confession  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state 
of  pure  love.  The  truly  renovated  soul  can  still  say,  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses.  If  it  does  not  sin  now,  deliberately  and  know- 
ingly, still  its  former  state  of  sin  can  never  be  forgotten* 

AKTICLE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

In  the  transformed  state,  or  state  of  pure  love,  there  should 
be  not  only  the  confession  of  sins,  properly  so  called,  but  also 
the  confession  of  those  more  venial  transgressions,  which  aie 
termed  faults.  We  should  sincerely  disapprove  such  faults  in 
our  confession ;  should  condemn  them  and  desire  their  remis- 
sion ;  and  not  merely  with  a  view  to  oiu*  own  cleansing  and 
deliverance,  but  also  because  God  wills  it,  and  because  He  would 
have  us  to  do  it  for  His  glory. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-NINTH. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  persons  misjudge  of  the  holiness 
of  individuals,  by  estimating  it  from  the  incidents  of  the  out- 
ward appearance.  Holiness  is  consistent  with  the  existence,  in 
the  same  person,  of  various  infirmities;  (such  as  an  unprepos- 
sessing form,  physical  weakness,  a  debilitated  judgment,  an 
imperl'ect  mode  of  expression,  defective  manners,  a  want  of 
knowledge  and  the  like.) 

ARTICLE  FORTIETH. 

The  transformed  or  holy  soul  may  be  said  to  be  united  with 
God  without  anything  intei*vening  or  producing  a  seimration  in 
three  particulars. 

First. — It  is  thus  united  intellect uall y ; — that  is  to  say,  not 
by  any  idea  whicli  is  based  upon  the  senses,  and  which  of  course 
could  give  only  a  material  image  of  God,  but  by  an  idea  which 
is  internal  and  spiritual  in  its  origin,  and  which  makes  God 
known  to  us  as  a  being  without  form. 
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Second. — The  soul  is  thus  united  to  God,  if  we  may  so  expres8 
it,  affectionately.  That  is  to  say.  when  its  affections  are  given 
to  God,  not  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  a  self-interested 
motive,  but  are  given  to  Him  simply  beciiuse  He  is  what  He  is. 
That  is  to  say,  the  soul  is  united  to  God  in  love  without  anything 
intervening,  when  it  loves  Him  for  His  own  sake. 

Third. — The  soul  is  thus  united  to  God  piiactically  ; — and 
this  is  the  case  wlien  it  does  the  will  of  God,  not  by  simply  fol- 
lowing a  prescribed  form,  and  in  accordance  with  forms,  but 
from  the  constantly  operative  impulse  of  holy  love. 

ARTICLE  FORlT-FlRSr. 

We  find  in  some  devout  writers  on  inward  experience,  the 
phrase  spiritual  nuptials.  It  is  a  favourite  method  with  some 
of  these  writers,  to  represent  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God  by 
the  figure  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom.  Similar  expressions 
are  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  expressions  mean  anything 
more,  in  reality,  than  that  intimate  union  which  exists  between 
God  and  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  in  the  state  of  pure  love. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-SECOND. 

We  find  again  in  other  devout  writers  other  forms  of  expres- 
sion, which  it  is  proper  to  notice.  The  union  between  God  and 
the  soul  is  sometimes  described  by  them  as  an  "  essential"  union, 
and  sometimes  as  a  '^  substantial"  union,  as  if  there  were  an 
union  of  essence,  substance,  or  l)ciug,  in  the  literal  or  pliysical 
sense.  This  is  not  the  meaning  of  these  writers.  They  mean 
to  express  nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  the  union  of  pure  love, 
with  the  additional  idea  that  the  union  is  essential  and  sub- 
stAutial,  in  the  sense  of  being  firm  and  established ;  not  subject 
to  those  breaks  and  inequalities,  to  that  want  of  continuity  and 
uniformity  of  love  which  characterize  inferior  degrees  of  exiKj- 
rience. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-THIRD. 

It  is  the  transformed  or  holy  soul  of  which  St.  Paul  may  be 
understood  especially  to  speak,  where  he  says,  "  As  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."    (Rom.  viii. 
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14.)  The  holy  soul  is  a  soul  that  is  led  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
because,  being  in  the  way  oipurefaiOi^  it  believes,  and  is  there- 
fore docile.  When  its  faith  is  not  simple  and  entire,  the  soul 
is  naturally  restless  and  rebellious ;  and  consequently,  is  not  in 
a  situation  to  be  guided  or  led  by  anything  out  of  itself. 

Those  who  are  in  a  state  of  simple  faith,  which  can  always  be 
said  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  pure  love,  are  the  "  little 
ones"  of  the  Scriptures,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  Gk)d  teaches 
them.  "  I  thank  thee,"  says  the  Saviour,  "  0  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wiae 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  (Luke  x.  21.) 
Such  souls^  taught  as  they  are  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  which  dwell- 
eth  in  them,  possess  a  knowledge  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  could  never  impart.  But  such  knowledge  never  renders 
them  otherwise  than  respectful  to  religious  teachers^  docile  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Church,  and  conformable  in  all  things 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-FOURTH. 

The  doctrine  of  pure  love,  involving  as  it  does  the  entire 
transformation  of  our  nature  and  the  state  of  divine  union,  has 
been  known  and  recof^cnised  as  a  true  doctrine  amon^  the  tmlv 
contemplative  and  devout  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  The  doc- 
trine, however,  has  been  so  far  above  the  common  experience, 
that  the  pastors  and  saints  of  all  ages  have  exercised  a  degree 
of  discretion  and  care  in  making  it  known,  except  to  those  to 
whom  God  had  already  given  both  the  attraction  and  light  to 
receive  it.  Acting  on  the  principle  of  giving  milk  to  infants 
and  strong  meat  to  those  that  were  more  advanced,  they  ad- 
dressed in  the  great  body  of  Christians  the  motives  of  fear  and 
of  hope,  founded  on  the  consideration  of  happiness  or  of  misery. 
It  seemed  to  them,  that  the  motive  of  God  s  glory,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, a  motive  which  requires  us  to  love  Gtxl  for  Himself 
alone  without  a  distinct  regard  and  reference  to  our  own  happi- 
ness, could  be  profitably  addressed,  as  a  general  rule,  only  to 
those  who  are  somewhat  a<lvanced  in  inward  experience. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-FIFTH. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  expression,  indicative  (jf  the 
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highest  experience,  we  sometimes  find  that  of  "  divine  union/* 
or  the  synonymous  expression,  "  union  with  God."  The  expres- 
sions are  proper,  because  they  indicate  such  experience  as  exist- 
ing in  particular  relations. 

Union  with  God,  which  is  not  a  physical  but  moral  or  religious 
union,  necessarily  exists  in  souls  that  are  in  the  state  of  pure 
love.  In  other  words,  the  state  of  "  divine  union"  is  not  a  higher 
state  than  that  of  pure  love ;  but  may  rather  be  described  as 
the  same  state,  developing  itself  in  a  particular  way,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular relation. 

Strive  after  it ;  but  do  not  too  readily  or  easily  believe  that 
you  have  attained  to  it.  The  traveller,  after  many  fatigues  and 
dangers,  arrives  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.  As  he  looks  abroad 
from  that  high  eminence,  and  in  that  clear  atmosphere,  he  sees 
his  native  city ;  and  it  seems  to  him  to  be  very  near.  Overjoyed 
at  the  sight,  and  perhaps  deceived  by  his  position,  he  proclaims 
himself  as  already  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  But  he  soon  finds, 
that  the  distance  was  greater  than  he  supposed.  He  is  obliged 
to  descend  into  valleys,  and  to  climb  over  hills,  and  to  surmount 
rugged  rocks,  and  to  wind  his  tired  steps  over  many  a  mile  of 
weary  way,  before  he  reaches  that  home  and  city,  which  he  once 
thought  so  near. 

It  is  thus  in  relation  to  the  sanctification  of  the  heart.  A 
Boul  free  from  selfishness,  true  holiness  of  heart,  is  the  object  at 
which  the  Christian  aims.  He  beholds  it  before  him,  as  an 
object  of  transcendent  beauty,  and  as  perhaps  near  at  hand. 
But,  -08  he  advances  towards  it,  he  finds  the  way  longer  and 
more  difficidt  than  he  had  imagined.  But  if  on  the  one  hand 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  an  intermediate  stopping 
place  for  the  end  of  the  way,  we  should  be  equally  careful  on 
the  other  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  ; 
remembering  that  the  obligation  to  be  holy  is  always  binding 
upon  us,  and  that  God  will  help  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

"Whatsoever  is  born  of  God,  overcameth  the  world;  and 
this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 
2  John  V.  4. 

Such  is  the  substance,  in  an  abridged  form,  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Fenelon,  entitled,  The  Maxims  of  the  Saints  on  the 
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Imoard  Life.  lu  giving  tlie  pi*eceding  view  of  it,  in  the  form 
rather  of  a  paraphrase  than  of  a  literal  translation,  I  have 
omitted  a  number  of  passages  which  were  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic  in  their  aspect,  as  being  of  less  interest  and  value  to 
the  Protestant  reader  than  other  parts.  It  was  first  publislied 
in  January  1697. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

1697 — RefereDce  to  the  appoiDtnient  of  Fenelon  as  Archbishop  of  Cambraj — Im- 
portance attached  to  his  opinions  and  influence — Opinions  of  some  distinguiahed 
men  on  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints — Decided  course  of  Bossuet-^Feetings  <^  Lonii 
XIV.  towards  Fenelon — Characters  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  as  compared  with 
each  other — The  true  qnestion  in  controversy  between  them — ^Notices  of  boom  of 
the  more  important  publications  of  Bossuet — Remarks  on  the  work  entitled  A 
History  of  Quietism — Correspondence  with  the  Abbe  de  Ranc^. 

In  the  contest  arising  in  other  quarters,  Madame  Quyon,  who 
was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Yincennes,  was  compamtivelf 
forgotten.  The  publication  of  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  at 
once  turned  all  thoughts  and  eyes  to  Fenelon. 

The  theological  and  controversial  position  of  Fenelon  had 
become  the  more  important,  and  attracted  the  more  attention, 
in  consequence  of  his  eminent  ecclesiastical  rank.  Such  had 
been  his  success  as  a  missionary  in  Poitou,  so  conscientious  and 
faithful  had  been  his  laboui-s  as  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  of  the  other  grandchildren  of  the  king,  that  he  had 
been  appointed,  a  little  more  than  a  year  previous  to  this  time, 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  ;  with  the  understanding,  so  important 
were  his  services  considered,  that  he  should  continue  to  spend 
at  least  three  months  of  the  year  at  Versailles,  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young  princes.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  the  interest 
in  his  opinions  and  movements  must  have  been  increased  under 
such  circnmstiinces. 

Fenelon  had  not  used  the  name  of  Madame  Guyon  ;  but  his 
work  so  clearly  recognised  the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love,  that  ho 
was  naturally  regarded  as  her  expounder  and  defender.  The 
doctrines  she  advocated  had  given  great  offence ;  and  the  public 
feeling,  heightened  by  the  instrumentality  of  prominent  eccle- 
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fiiastics,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  ])erraitting  her  to  rcraain  at 
lai^e.  If  the  views  of  Madame  Guyon  were  heretical  and  her 
personal  efforts  dangerous,  the  heresy  was  not  diminished,  and 
the  danger  was  not  less,  under  the  present  auspices.  Was  it 
right  and  manly  on  the  part  of  the  principal  agents  in  these 
transactions,  that  Madame  Guyon  should  be  condemned,  and 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  had  added  the  authority 
of  his  great  learning  and  influence  to  her  opinions,  should  be 
approved  ? — ^that  one  should  be  imprisoned,  and  that  the  other 
should  escape  without  notice  ?  These  were  questions  which 
naturally  arose  at  the  present  time. 

The  position  of  Fenelon  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. On  the  great  question  of  the  fact  and  of  the  mode  of 
present  sanctification,  he  had  spoken  in  a  manner  too  clear  to 
be  mistaken.  And  those  who  understood  his  character  knew 
that  he  was  too  conscientious  either  to  abandon  his  position,  or 
to  be  unfaithful  in  defending  it,  without  a  change  in  his  convic- 
tions. Naturally  mild  and  forbearing  in  his  dispositions,  he 
was  inflexible  in  his  principles.  Incapable  of  being  influenced 
by  flatteries  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  threats  on  the  other,  he 
asserted  only  what  he  believed ;  and  he  felt  himself  morally 
bound  to  defend  the  ground  he  had  taken,  although  he  had  no 
disposition  to  do  it  otherwise  than  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
candour.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents,  either  to  concede  that  he  was  right,  or  to  shew  that 
he  was  wrong ;  either  to  admit  that  the  alleged  heresy  was  not 
a  heresy,  or  to  include  a  name  so  distinguished  in  the  categoiy  of 
those  who  had  deviated  from  the  strictness  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Some  of  the  leading  men  in  France,  De  Noailles,  Pirot  a 
theologian  of  great  eminence,  Tronson,  and  some  otherrf,  gave 
an  early  attention  to  the  book  of  Fenelon,  and  examined  it  with 
care.  The  spirit  of  piety  which  pervaded  it  was  so  pleasing  to 
some  of  them  that  they  seemed  unwilling  to  condemn  it.  Mon- 
sieur de  Noailles  in  particular.  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  a  cardi- 
nal, and  Grodet-Marais,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  men  whoso  opinions 
could  not  fail  to  have  great  weight,  saw  so  much  of  truth  and 
merit  in  the  work,  that  they  were  disposed  to  let  it  pass  in 
mlenoe.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Bossuet,  whose  feelings  seem 
to  have  become  somewhat  exasperated  towards  the  new  sect. 
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"^  Take  Tour  own  measnTes,"  nid  Bossnet  in  answer  to  these 
distiDgoished  men.  ^  I  will  raise  mj  T<noe  to  the  heaveos 
against  those  errors  so  well  known  to  too.  I  will  complain  to 
Borne,  to  the  whole  earth.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  the  cause 
of  God  is  weaklj  betrayed.  Though  I  dioiild  stand  sii^le  in 
it,  I  will  advocate  it.^ 

The  coorage  of  Bossnet  had  a  support  whidi  was  bettcf 
known  to  himself  than  to  other&  He  knew  that,  in  attaining 
the  doctrines  of  Fenelon,  he  should  be  found  a  defender  of  the 
opinions  of  the  throne. 

If  Louis  XIV.  had  no  love  for  Madame  Guvon,  he  had  ai 
little,  and  perhaps  less,  for  Feoelon.  Their  minds  were  di£fer- 
ently  constituted.  There  was  no  common  bond  of  sympathj. 
It  is  true,  that  in  obedience  to  pnbUc  sentiment,  and  in  acooid- 
ance  undoubtedly  with  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  he  had 
nominated  Fenelon  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Cambray  ;  bat  his 
want  of  personal  interest  in  him  was  so  distinctly  maiked  as  to 
be  noticed  and  mentioned  both  by  the  Duke  of  St  Simon  and 
the  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau.  There  was  something  pecoliarly 
commanding  in  the  personal  appearance  of  Fenelon.  His  mind, 
possessing  that  moral  simplicity  and  strength  which  he  inadca- 
ted  in  his  writings^  left  its  impress  of  calm  and  dignified  serenity 
in  his  countenance,  and  gave  a  character  to  his  manners.  Vice 
witlidrew  from  him  ;  and  hypocrisy  stood  abashed  in  his  pre^ 
sence.  It  is  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  that  these  writers  make 
the  observation,  that  Fenelon,  while  he  possessed  a  great  supe^ 
riority  of  genius,  exhibited  also  an  elevation  of  moral  and  per- 
sonal character,  of  which  the  king  of  France  stood  in  atce;  so 
that,  while  Louis  could  appreciate  the  merits  of  Fenelon  in 
general,  and  had  raised  him  to  otie  of  the  highest  places  in  tlie 
French  Church,  he  ha«l  no  i)ersonal  attachment  to  him. 

Bossuet,  aroused  once  more  to  a  sense  of  his  position  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Church,  and  strong  also  in  the  favour  and  en- 
couragements of  the  king,  no  longer  concealed  his  intentions. 
Fenelon,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  foresaw  what  it  woold 
cost  him,  was  equally  ready  to  defend  a  doctrine  which  he  not 
only  believe:!  to  bo  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  but  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  many  authori2sed  writers.  The 
distinguished  character  of  the  combatants  gave  increased  interest 
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to  the  controversy.  Men  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  awe,  as  they 
beheld  this  conflict  of  the  two  great  minds  of  France.  ''  Then," 
says  the  Chancellor  d'Agnesseau,  '^  were  seen  to  enter  the  lists 
two  combatants,  rather  equal  than  alike ;  one  of  them  of  con- 
summate skill,  covered  with  the  laurels  he  had  gained  in  .his 
combats  for  the  Church,  an  indefatigable  warrior.  His  age  and 
repeated  victories  might  have  dispensed  him  from  further  ser- 
vice ;  but  his  mind,  still  vigorous  and  superior  to  the  weight  of 
years,  preserved,  in  his  old  age,  a  great  portion  of  the  fire  of  his 
early  days.  The  other,  in  the  strength  and  manhood  of  earlier 
life,  was  not  as  yet  much  known  by  his  writings ;  bnt,  enjoying 
the  highest  reputation  for  his  eloquence  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
genius,  he  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  subject  that  came 
under  discussion.  A  perfect  master  of  its  facts  and  language, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  which  he  did  not  comprehend  ;  nothing 
in  it  which  he  could  not  explain  ;  and  everything  he  explained 
appeared  plausible." 

Bossuet  had  the  experience  of  age ;  Fenelon  had  the  energy 
of  manhood.  The  one  was  great  in  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  ; 
the  other,  in  the  hopes  he  inspired.  Bossuet  had  the  greater 
powers  of  argument ;  Fenelon  possessed  the  richer  imagination. 
Both  were  masters  of  style,  but  in  different  ways :  the  one  spoke 
and  wrote  with  the  confidence,  and  something  of  the  dogmatism, 
of  a  teacher;  the  other,  in  gentler  accents,  seems  to  converse 
with  us  as  a  friend. 

They  were  different  in  their  dispositions,  as  well  as  in  their 
intellectual  structure.  Bossuet  was  naturally  a  man  of  strong 
passions,  which  had  been  strengthened  probably  by  the  contro- 
veraies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  by  that  ascendency 
over  other  minds,  which  it  had  become  the  habit  to  concede  to 
him.  Fenelon  was  naturally  mild  and  amiable,  without  the 
weakness  which  often  attaches  to  amiable  dispositions; — and 
this  interesting  trait  had  been  strengthened  by  the  principles 
he  had  inculcated,  and  by  his  personal  piety.  Both  were  emi- 
nently eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  their  writings ;  but 
the  peculiarities  of  their  eloquence  partook  of  the  peculiarities 
of  their  characters.  The  one  was  argumentative  and  vehement ; 
stronger  in  the  thunders  of  the  law  than  in  the  invitations  of 
the  Gh>spel ;  carrying  the  intellects  and  hearts  of  his  hearers,  as 

2  F 
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if  by  a  mighty  force.  The  other,  Tejecting  on  principle  those 
arts  of  authority  and  of  intellectual  compulsion,  which  he  fell 
he  had  the  power  to  apply,  won  all  hearts  by  the  sweet  accents 
of  love. 

Id  the  long  list  of  great  names  of  English  theology  and  litera- 
ture, we  do  not  recollect  any  individuals,  who,  standing  alone, 
fully  represent  these  distinguished  men.  It  might  aid,  however, 
our  conceptions  of  them  to  some  exteat,  if  we  should  add,  io 
connexion  with  this  remark,  that  Bossuet  can  hardly  &il  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  expansive  and  philosophic  mind  of  Burke, 
combined  with  the  heavy  strength  and  dictatorial  manner  of 
Johnson.  Fenelon  had  a  large  share  of  the  luxuriant  imagina- 
tion of  Jeremy  Taylor,  chastened  by  the  refined  taste  and  classic 
ease  of  Addison. 

This  was  in  reality  the  great  question  between  them  :  Can  a 
man  be  holy  in  this  life  or  not  ?  Can  he  love  Qod  with  all  his 
heart  or  not  ?  Can  he  "  walk  in  the  Spirit ;"  or  must  ho  be 
more  or  less  immersed  in  the  flesh  ?  This  great  question,  whidi 
involves  in  its  solution  the  interests  and  prospects  of  the  Chordi 
in  all  time  to  come,  is  not  a  new  one.  Fenelon  very  correctly 
said  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  was  charged  by  Bossuet 
with  introducing  a  new  spirituality,  "  It  is  not  a  neto  spirituality 
which  I  defend,  but  the  old."  There  probably  has  not  been 
any  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  present  sanctification  has  not  been  agitated  ; — not  a  period, 
in  which,  while  the  great  mass  of  Christians  have  complained 
of  the  "  body  of  sin"  which  they  have  carried  about  with  them, 
there  have  not  been  some,  (probably  more  than  is  generally 
supposed,)  who  have  been  deeply  conscious  of  the  constant 
presence  and  indwellings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  their  entiro 
union  with  God. 

At  one  time  the  views  and  feelings  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon 
on  this  subject  a})proximated  each  other.  To  a  considenible 
portion  of  the  work  of  Bossuet,  entitled.  Instructions  on  Prager^ 
Fenelon  would  have  cheerfully  assented.  It  is  well  known  also, 
that,  in  repeated  instances,  Bossuet  spoke  favourably  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Madame  Guyon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  peculiari- 
ties of  expression.  But  new  influences  had  arisen  ;  strongly 
marked  parties  had  made  their  appearance  ;  tiew  causes  of  di§- 
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tmst  and  alieDation  had  presented  themselves ;  and  what  at 
first  seemed  a  haimless  exaggeration  of  the  authorized  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  an  odious  heresy. 

The  numerous  publications  in  this  controversy  occupy  more 
than  two  quarto  volumes  of  the  writings  of  these  distinguished 
men. 

The  advocates  of  Fenelon  and  of  Madame  Guyon  maintained, 
that  the  doctrines  found  in  their  writings  were  supported  by 
a  continuous  succession  of  testimonies  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  down  to  that  period. 

•  In  answer  to  these  views,  Bossuet  published  his  work,  entitleil, 
The  Traditionary  History  of  the  New  Mydics,  This  treatise 
does  not  enter  into  the  subject  iu  its  full  extent ;  being  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  passages  which  are  found  in  the  works  that 
are  circulated  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  It 
18  an  interesting  specimen  of  theological  and  literary  criticism, 
conducted  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  doubtful  success.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  Dionysius  at  least  did  not  go  as 
far  on  the  subject  of  inward  experience  as  any  writers  of  the 
new  sect. 

Another  work  from  the  same  pen  soon  appeai'ed,  entitled, 
A  Memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux^  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
ofCambrayy  on  tJie  Maxims  of  the  Saints.  Five  distinct  papers 
or  articles  appeared,  at  different  times,  under  this  title.  The 
first  is  dated  July  15,  1G97. 

The  doctrine  of  Fenelon  may  be  reduced  to  three  loading 
propositions.  First,  The  provisions  of  the  Gospel  are  such,  that 
men  may  gain  the  entire  victory  over  their  sinful  propensities, 
and  may  live  in  constant  and  accepted  communion  with  God. 
Second,  Persons  are  in  this  state,  when  they  love  God  with  all 
their  heart ;  in  other  words,  with  pure  or  unselfish  love.  Third, 
There  have  been  instances  of  Christians,  though  probably  few 
in  number,  who,  so  far  as  can  be  decided  by  man's  imperfect 
judgment,  have  reached  this  state ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all, 
Micouraged  by  the  ample  provision  which  is  made,  to  strive  to 
attain  to  it. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  Bossuet  felt  considerable  reluctance 
in  attacking  this  doctrine  in  its  general  form.     He  felt-  much 
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safer  in  directiDg  his  objections  against  the  devdc^ment  of  it 
in  pariicuUars.  Accordingly,  in  the  third  section  of  the  first 
Memoir,  he  selects  forty-ei^t  propositions,  or  more  truly  and 
properly  forty-eight  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences,  to  whidi 
he  makes  objections  more  or  less  specific  and  important  Some 
of  these  objections  are  strongly  put  nndonbtedly ; — others  appear 
to  be  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  Fenelon ; 
— and  others,  again,  are  illustrations  of  those  mere  Terbal  criti- 
cisms, to  which  almost  every  literary  and  theological  perfimnance 
is  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  language. 

Another  work  of  Bossuet,  written  with  the  same  genend  ob* 
ject,  is  entitled,  An  Answer  to  four  Ldters  of  ihe  ArAHakop 
of  Gambray.  Fenelon  had  written  the  letters  to  which  he  refen^ 
in  answer  to  the  Memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  Meanx,  of  whieh  we 
have  just  spoken.  The  letters  of  Fenelon  and  the  answer  of 
Bossuet  may  well  compare  with  each  other  in  power  of  ai^gumen^ 
and  in  evidences  of  learning.  They  are  not  written,  howe?er, 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  work  of  Fenelon  is  diaracteriied  fay 
forbearance  and  kindness.  It  is  evident  that  he  endeavoured 
to  carry  into  the  controversy  the  principles  of  his  belirf  and 
heart  The  work  of  Bossuet  gives  painful  evidence,  that  his 
increased  interest  in  the  discussion  had  b^un  to  be  embittered 
by  feelings  of  impatience  and  of  personal  alienation. 

There  is  another  important  work  of  Bossuet,  entitied,  A  Sum^ 
mary  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Archbishop  of  CcmAray,  written 
both  in  French  and  Latin.  To  this  work  Fenelon  made  a  reply 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Bossuet,  in  allusion  to  tiiii 
reply,  made  the  following  remark  in  one  of  his  fiubsequent  pub- 
lications : — "  His  friends  say  everywhere,  that  his  reply  is  a 
triumphant  work  ;  and  that  he  has  great  advantages  in  it  over 
me.     We  ahaU  see  hereafter  whether  it  is  so." 

On  this  remark,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  asperity 
of  feeling,  Fenelon  commented  afterwards,  in  a  letter  whidi  he 
addressed  to  Bossuet,  in  the  following  terms : — ^^  May  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  strive  for  victory  over  any  person ;  least  ci 
all,  over  you  I  It  is  not  man's  victory,  but  Clod's  glory,  whidi 
I  seek ;  and  happy,  thrice  happy,  shall  I  be,  if  that  object  is 
secured,  though  it  should  be  attended  with  my  confusion  and 
with  your  triumph.    There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  say, 
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We  duM  see  who  wiU  have  the  advantage.  I  am  ready  now, 
without  waiting  for  future  developments,  to  acknowledge  that 
you  are  my  superior  in  science,  in  genius,  in  everything  which 
usually  commands  attention.  And  in  respect  to  the  controversy 
between  us,  there  is  nothing  which  I  wish  more  than  to  be 
vanquished  by  yon,  if  the  positions  which  I  take  are  wrong. 
Two  things  only  do  I  desire, — truth  and  peace  ; — truth  which 
may  enlighten,  andjpeoce  which  may  unite  us." 

Among  the  other  publications  of  Bossuet,  in  this  remarkable 
controversy,  were  the  two  learned  treatises  in  Latin,  entitled, 
Mff$tici  in  TvJto,  and  Schola  in  Tuto.  The  object  of  the  trea- 
tise last  mentioned  is  to  show,  that  the  schoolmen,  as  they  are 
called,  did  not  recognise  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  pure  love  ; 
at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  Fenelon  understood  it.  In  this 
opinion,  I  think  it  may  be  conceded  that  Bossuet  is  generally 
correct  If,  among  the  numerous  class  of  writers  that  come 
under  that  denomination,  there  are  a  few  who  propound  and 
defend  the  doctrine  of  pure  love,  the  number  is  certainly  smalL 

The  object  of  the  other  work  is  to  shew,  that  the  class  of 
writers  denominated  the  Mystics  also,  who  are  experimental 
rather  than  speculative  and  critical,  are  either  equally  ignorant 
of  it  or  are  equally  opposed  to  it.  Some  of  these  writers  are 
such  imperfect  masters  of  the  art  of  literary  composition,  they 
express  themselves  with  so  little  of  rhetorical  precision,  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  for  an  ingenious  man,  who  paid  more 
attention  to  the  word  than  to  the  thought,  to  perplex  them  by 
the  aid  of  their  own  declarations,  and  to  place  them  even  in 
(q>p08ition  to  themselves,  out  of  their  own  writings.  But,  as  a 
general  statement,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  these 
writers  agree  in  this  doctrine.  It  is  their  favourite  doctrine. 
They  abound  in  expressions  and  passages,  so  strong,  so  remark- 
able, that  we  cannot  help  the  conviction,  that  their  hearts,  as 
well  as  their  heads,  speak.  They  taught  perfect  love,  because  it 
eeemed  to  some  of  them  at  least,  that  they  had  it 

But  we  will  not  undertake  to  go  through  with  this  enumera- 
tion. Take  it  all  in  all,  the  subject  of  discussion,  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  it,  its  multiplied  relations,  the  historical,  theo- 
logical, and  literary  ability  (Usplayed  in  it,  it  was  a  controversy 
perhaps  not  exceeded  in  interest  by  any  of  which  we  have  record. 
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Fenelon  was  Dot  idle.  He  shewed  himself  at  home  on  everj 
cx)Dtested  proposition  ;  and  not  more  a  master  of  language,  than 
he  was  of  every  form  of  Intimate  argument 

Bossuet,  surprised  at  the  strength  and  skill  of  his  antagonist^ 
and  exposed  to  defeat  after  fifty  years  of  victory,  made  a  renewed 
and  still  more  vigorous  effort  in  a  new  work,  which  he  denomi- 
nated the  History  of  Quietism,  and  which  is  as  much  narrative  in 
its  character  as  argumentative.  Of  this  work,  Charles  Butler,  in 
his  Life  of  Fenelon,  speaks  in  the  following  terms : — ^^  In  compos- 
ing it,  Bossuet  availed  himself  of  some  secret  and  confidential 
writings  which  he  had  received  from  Madame  Guyon,  also  of  pri- 
vate letters  written  to  him  by  Fenelon,  during  their  early  inti- 
macy, and  of  a  letter  which,  under  the  seal  of  fnendship,  Fenekm 
had  written  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  which,  in  this  trying 
hour,  she  unfeelingly  communicated  to  Bossuet  The  snbetaooe 
of  these  different  pieces,  Bossuet  connected  together  with  great 
art, — he  interwove  in  them  the  mention  of  many  curious  iiicti, 
gave  an  entertaining  account  of  Madame  Guyon's  visions  and 
pretensions  to  inspiration ;  and  related  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  during  the  controversy.  And  this  was  not  all.  He  so 
dignified  his  narrative  from  time  to  time  with  bursts  of  lofty 
and  truly  episcopal  eloquence ; — he  deplored  so  feelingly  the 
errors  of  Fenelon  ; — he  presented  his  own  conduct  during  thdr 
disputes  in  so  favourable  a  view,  and  put  the  whole  togeth^ 
with  such  exquisite  skill,  and  expressed  it  with  so  much  elegance 
and  even  brilliancy  of  language,  as  excited  universal  admiration, 
and  attracted  univer^il  favour  to  its  author.  In  one  part  of  it 
he  assumed  a  style  of  mystery,  and  armouuced,  '  that  the  time 
was  come,  when  it  was  the  Almighty's  will,  that  the  secrets  of 
the  union  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  undue  intimacy  between  La 
Combe,  Fenelon,  and  Madame  Guyon)  should  be  revealed.'  A 
teirible  revelation  was  then  expected ;  it  seemetl  to  appal  eveiy 
heart ;  it  seemed  that  the  existence  of  virtue  itself  would  1k>- 
come  problematical,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  Fenelon  was 
not  virtuous." 

This  ])orforumncc  of  Bossuet,  which  in  its  liteniry  features 
tleserve^  all  the  encomium  which  Butler  has  pa'^scil  upon  it, 
<  t>uld  not  fail  to  excite  universal  attention.     There  is  a  letter  of 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  extant,  which  shewn  the  eageraess  with 
which  it  was  read.  "  They  talk  here  (at  Versailles)  of  nothing 
else ;  they  lend  it ;  they  snatch  it  from  one  another ;  they  de« 
vour  it''  There  was  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  men  of 
taste  to  read  anything  that  came  from  the  hand  of  Bossuet. 
JBut  under  the  existing  circumstances,  religious  zeal,  more  than 
anything  else,  instigated  the  principle  of  curiosity.  When  the 
Church  was  in  danger,  how  was  it  possible  to  remain  indifferent? 
There  were  some  also,  like  the  Athenian  who  was  tired  of  hear- 
ing Aristides  called  the  Just,  wearied  with  what  was  constantly 
said  of  the  disintei'estedness  and  virtue  of  Fenelon,  who  seized 
with  avidity  upon  everything  that  promised  to  obscure  the  lustre 
of  bis  character. 

When  this  remarkable  work  appeared,  the  consternation  of 
the  friends  of  Fenelon  was  very  great.  Strong  in  the  confidence 
of  his  own  integrity,  and  never  doubting  the  care  of  an  over- 
raling  Providence,  Fenelon,  who  wished  to  retain  a  Christian 
spirit  in  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  had  at  first  no  intention 
to  answer  it.  But  his  friends  informed  him,  particularly  the 
Abb^  de  Chanterac,  on  whose  opinions  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  place  great  reliance,  that  the  impression  which  it  had  made 
against  him  was  so  strong  as  to  render  a  full  refutation  of  it 
absolutely  necessary.  On  further  reflection,  therefore,  he  altered 
his  first  intention,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  reply.  He  wrote 
the  reply,  under  the  title  of  an  Answer  to  the  History  of  Quiet- 
isfHy  in  about  six  weeks.  The  work  of  Bossuet  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  June ;  the  reply  of  Fenelon  was  published  on  the  third 
of  August. 

If  the  work  of  Bossuet  was  ingenious  and  eloquent,  as  any- 
thing which  appeared  from  his  pen  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
the  reply  of  Fenelon  was  not  less  so.  "  A  nobler  effusion,"  says 
Butler,  "  of  the  indignation  of  insulted  virtue  and  genius,  elo- 
quence has  never  proiluced.  In  the  very  first  lines  of  it,  Fenelon 
placed  himself  above  his  antagonist^  and  to  the  last  preserves  his 
elevation." 

"  Notwithstjinding  my  innocence,"  says  Fenelon,  "  I  was 
always  apprehensive  that  the  controversy  might  take  the  shape 
of  a  dispute  in  relation  to  facts.  I  well  knew,  that  such  a  dis^ 
pute  between  persons  who  sustiiined  the  office  of  Bishop,  must 
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occasion  no  small  degree  of  BcandaL  I^  as  the  Bishop  of  Meanx 
has  a  handled  times  asserted,  my  work  on  the  Maxims  of  the 
Saints  in  relation  to  the  Interi(»r  life,  considered  in  its  theok* 
gical  and  experimental  aspects,  is  full  of  the  most  extrnTBgant 
contradictions  and  the  most  monstrous  errors,  why  does  he  in^ 
troduce  other  topics,  and  have  recourse  to  other  discnssioniB^ 
which  must  be  attended  with  the  most  terrible  of  scandals  ? 
Why  does  he  reveal  to  libertines  what  he  terms,  speaking  of 
myself,  a  wofiil  mystery,  a  prodigy  of  seduction  ?  Why,  when 
the  propriety  of  censuring  my  book  is  the  sole  question,  does  he 
travel  out  of  its  text,  and  introduce  other  matters  ? 

^  The  reason  of  this  coarse  is  here.  The  Bbhop  of  Meanx 
b^ns  to  find  it  difficult  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  accusations 
of  my  doctrine.  In  his  inability  to  convict  me  of  Uiedogical 
error,  he  calk  to  his  cud  the  personal  history  of  Madame  Gayan, 
and  lays  hold  of  it  as  he  would  of  some  amusing  romance,  whidi 
he  thought  would  be  likely  to  make  all  his  mistakes  of  my  doo- 
trine  disappear  and  be  forgotten.  And  not  only  this,  he  attadn 
me  personally.  No  longer  satisfied  with  unfavourable  insinoa- 
tions,  he  boldly  publishes  on  the  house-top  what  he  formerly 
only  ventured  to  whisper.  And,  in  doing  thb,  I  am  obliged  to 
add,  that  he  has  recourse  to  a  mode  of  proceeding,  which  human 
society  condemns  not  only  as  wrong,  but  as  odious. 

^^  The  secret  of  private  letters,  written  in  intimate  and  reli- 
gious confidence,  (the  most  sacred  after  that  of  confession,)  has 
nothing  sacred,  nothing  inviolable  to  him.  He  produces  my 
letters  to  Borne ;  he  prints  letters  which  I  wrote  to  him  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  But  all  will  be  useless  to  him ; — he  will 
find  that  nothing  that  is  dishonourable  ever  proves  serviceable.'' 

In  some  passages  of  the  work  of  Bossuet  the  complaint  is 
made,  that  improper  influences  had  been  used,  that  cabals  and 
factions  were  in  motion  in  Fenelon's  favour.  Fenelon  replied 
by  asserting,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
himself  personally,  who  was  at  that  time  banished  from  the 
court  in  a  state  of  exile.  ^'  The  Bishop  of  Meaux,"  he  says, 
'^  complains  that  cabals  and  factions  are  in  motion ;  that  passioD 
and  interest  divide  the  world.  Be  it  so.  But  what  interest  can 
any  person  have  to  stir  in  my  cause  ?  I  stand  single,  and  am 
wholly  destitute  of  human  help ;  no  one,  that  has  a  view  to  his 
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iDterest,  dares  look  upon  me.  ^  Great  bodies,  great  powers/  sajrs 
the  bishop, '  are  in  motion/  But  where  are  the  great  bodies,  the 
Kreat  powers  that  stand  up  for  me  ?  These  are  the  excuses  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  gives,  for  the  world's  appearing  to  be  divided 
on  his  charges  against  my  doctrine,  which  at  first  he  represented 
to  be  so  completely  abominable  as  to  admit  of  no  fair  explana- 
tion. This  division,  in  the  public  opinion,  on  a  matter  which 
he  represented  to  be  so  clear,  makes  him  feel  it  advisable  to  shift 
the  subject  of  dispute  from  a  question  of  doctrine  to  a  personal 
charge.*' 

"  If  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,"  he  adds  near  the  close  of  his  work, 
**  has  any  further  writing,  any  further  evidence  to  produce 
against  me,  I  conjure  him  not  to  do  it  by  halves.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding, which  leaves  a  part  untold,  is  worse  than  any  full  and 
open  publication.  Whatever  he  has  against  me,  I  conjure  him 
to  announce  it,  and  to  forward  it  instantly  to  Boma  I  thank 
Gk)d,  that  I  fear  nothing  which  will  be  commimicated  and 
examined  judicially.  I  fear  nothing  but  vague  report  and  un- 
examined all^ation." 

He  concludes  by  saying,  ^^  I  cannot  here  forbear  from  calling 
to  witness  the  adorable  Being  whose  eye  pierces  the  thickest 
darkness,  and  before  whom  we  must  all  appear.  He  reads  my 
heart.  He  knows  that  I  adhere  to  no  person,  and  to  no  book ; 
that  I  am  attached  to  Him  alone  and  to  His  church  ;  that,  in- 
cessantly, in  His  holy  presence,  I  beseech  Him,  with  sighs  and 
tears,  to  shoi*ten  the  days  of  scandal,  to  bring  back  the  shepherds 
to  their  flocks,  and  to  restore  peace  to  His  church ; — and,  while 
He  once  more  reunites  all  hearts  in  love,  to  bestow  on  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  as  many  blessings  as  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  has  inflicted 
crosses  on  me." 

"  Never  did  virtue  and  genius,"  says  Butler,  "  obtain  a  more 
complete  triumph.  Fenelon's  reply,  by  a  kind  of  enchantment, 
restored  to  him  every  heart.  Crushed  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  abandoned  by  the  multitude,  there  was  nothing  to  which 
he  could  look  but  his  own  powers.  Obliged  to  fight  for  his 
honour,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  sink 
under  the  accusation,  to  assume  a  port  still  more  imposing  than 
that  of  his  mighty  antagonist.  Much  had  been  expected  from 
him  ;  but  none  had  supposed  that  he  would  raise  himself  to  so 
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prodigious  a  height  as  would  not  only  repel  the  attack  o[  hte 
antagonist^  but  actually  reduce  him  to  the  defensive.'' 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Feneloo,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he 
seemed  entirely  willing  in  this  remarkable  work,  that  his  own 
high  character  should  stand  or  fall  with  that  of  Madame  Guyoo. 
The  king  of  France  had  shewn  himself  decidedly  hostile  to  her ; 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  once  her  warm  friend,  had  either  adopted 
new  views,  or  had  fallen  under  unpropitious  iofluences ;  the  pro- 
minent men  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  almost  all  united  against 
her ;  her  character,  as  well  as  her  opinions,  had  been  assailed ; 
and,  apparently  deserted  by  every  one,  she  was  at  the  present  time 
shut  up  in  prison.  Fenelon,  who  had  a  mind  too  pure  to  estimate 
virtue  by  the  public  favour  or  the  want  of  public  favour  whidi 
attended  it,  was  not  the  person  to  forsake  her  at  this  trying  time. 

Bossuet  attiicked  her,  in  a  manner  not  the  most  ingenuous, 
by  secret  insinuations,  which  admitted  of  the  most  unfavourable 
construction.  Fenelon  defended  her  by  facts  and  arguments. 
He  not  only  produced  the  honourable  testimonials  both  in  respect 
to  her  piety  and  morals,  which  had  l)een  given  her  by  Bishop 
D'Aranthon  some  time  before,  but  he  drew  a  strong  argument 
in  her  favour  from  the  conduct  of  Bossuet  himself,  who  had  re- 
peatedly examined  her  in  relation  to  her  opinions,  who  had 
expressed  himself  in  a  favourable  manner  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  who  just  before  her  imprisonment  at  Vinceones  had 
administered  the  sacramental  element  to  her  with  his  own  hands^ 
and  given  her  an  honourable  written  testimonial. 

In  the  second  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor 
]\Iarcus  Aiirelius,  a  religious  sect  sprang  up  called  the  Montauists. 
They  were  so  called  from  Montanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth ;  pro- 
bably a  man  of  piety,  whose  speculative  opinions  on  religion  were 
vitiated  by  a  mixture  of  error.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  doctrims 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  churches  of  that  jKjrioil,  and  were 
condemned  as  heretical.  His  reputation  for  piety,  however,  was 
so  great,  that  he  drew  after  him  many  followers ;  among  others, 
two  distinguished  Phrygian  ladies,  Piiscillaiuid  Maximilla,  whose 
zeal  was  such  that  they  were  willing  to  bea>me  his  disciples  at 
the  great  and  perhaps  criminal  ex|)ense  of  leaving  their  families. 
PribcilLi,  in  particular,  became  one  of  the  active  teachers  and 
leatleis  of  the  nect. 
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In  one  of  the  works,  which  originated  in  this  controversy; 
Bossuet  compared  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon  to  Montanus  and 
his  friend  and  prophetess  Priscilla.  Fenelon,  who  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  estimation  in  which  Montanus  was  held  in  the  Catholic 
Chnrch,  exclaimed  against  the  comparison,  as  calculated  to  bring 
undue  odium  upon  him.  Bossuet,  in  justifying  what  he  had 
said,  admitted,  that,  though  Montanus  and  Priscilla  were  closely 
oonnected  with  each  other  in  their  religious  views  and  efforts, 
there  never  had  been  any  reason  to  suspect  any  improper  inter- 
course between  them.  He  was  willing  to  concede,  in  conformity 
with  the  common  opinion,  that  the  relation  between  them  was 
nothing  more  than  a  community  and  intercourse  of  mere  mental 
illusion.  And  in  making  reference  to  them  in  illustration  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  merely 
saying,  that  the  relation  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon  was  of 
the  same  nature. 

This  partial  retraction  did  not  entirely  satisfy  Fenelon.  "  Does 
my  illusion,"  he  says,  "  even  in  the  modified  form  in  which  you 
now  present  it,  resemble  that  of  Montanus  ?  That  enthusiastic 
and  deluded  man  detached  from  their  husbands  two  wives,  who 
followed  him  everywhere.  The  result  of  his  instructions  and 
example  was  to  inspire  in  them  the  same  false  spirit  of  prophecy 
with  which  he  himself  was  actuated.  And  it  cannot  be  unknown 
to  you,  that,  in  the  unhappy  and  wicked  excitements  to  which 
their  system  led,  two  of  them,  Montanus  and  Mnximilla,  strangled 
themselves.  And  such  is  the  man,  on  whom  succeeding  ages 
have  looked  with  disapprobation,  and  even  with  hoiTor,  to  whom 
you  think  it  proper  to  compare  me.  And  you  say  fartlier,  that 
I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  comparison.  And  I  say  in 
reply,  that  I  have  undoubtedly  less  reason  to  complain  for  my- 
self, than  I  have  to  grieve  for  you  ; — you,  who  can  coolly  say, 
that  you  accuse  me  of  nothing,  and  cast  no  improper  reflection 
upon  me,  when  you  make  such  a  comparison.  I  repeat,  that 
you  have  done  a  greater  injury  to  yourself  than  to  me.  But 
what  a  wretched  comfort  is  this,  when  I  see  the  scandal  it  brings 
into  the  house  of  God  !  I  can  rejoice  in  no  dishonour  which  you 
may  incur  by  such  attempts  to  injure  myself.  Such  joy  belongs 
only  to  heretics  and  lilwi  tines." 

"  The  scandal  was  not  m  grcfit,"  says  the  Chancellor  d'Agtieu- 
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sean,  ^'  while  these  great  aDtagonists  confined  their  qnaird  to 
points  of  doctrine.  Bat  the  scene  was  truly  afflicting  to  all  good 
men,  when  they  attacked  each  other  on  fiicts.  They  diffiefed 
from  each  other  so  much  in  their  statements  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  both  of  them  should  speak  the  truth  ;  and  die 
public  saw  with  great  concern,  that  one  of  the  two  prelates  mart 
be  guilty  of  prevarication.  Without  saying  on  which  side  the 
truth  lay,  it  is  certain  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  contrived 
to  obtain,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  advantage  of  ptoba- 
bDity." 

At  this  time,  among  the  distinguished  men  of  France,  wastiie 
Abb^  de  Bancd.  In  early  years  a  man  of  the  world,  and  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  its  pleasures  and  honours,  his  conversion  to  a 
religious  life  was  remarkable.  But  from  the  day  and  hoar  that 
his  eye  was  opened  to  the  tnith  of  Qod,  and  his  heart  felt  the 
influences  of  the  truth,  he  left  no  doubt  of  his  purpose  to  live  to 
Qod  alone.  Established  in  the  office  of  regular  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  he  projected  and  carried  into  eflbct  a 
wonderful  reform  of  the  monks  under  his  caro,  who  had  pre- 
viously become  immersed  in  sloth,  and  abandoned  to  shameful 
excesses.  The  keen  eye  of  this  remarkable  man,  from  the  rocks 
and  forests  of  his  almost  impenetrable  seclusion,  watched  with 
great  attention  the  contest  between  Fenelon  and  Bossuet.  The 
following  letters,  addressed  to  Bossuet,  will  shew  what  his  fedings 
were ; — and  if  a  man  so  pious,  and  in  general  so  candid,  oouM 
express  himself  with  so  much  severity,  I  think  we  can  infer  from 
it  how  deep  must  have  been  the  general  feeling.  De  Banci 
was  a  man  who  distinctly  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the 
principle  of  faith ;  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  doubt  that  he 
himself  was  a  sincere  believer  ;  but  attaching  great  importance 
to  those  physical  restraints,  humiliations,  and  sufierings,  which 
go  under  the  name  of  avsterities^  he  was  alarmed  at  the  dimin- 
ished estimation  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  held  in  the 
writings  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon.  This  I  think  was  the 
secret  of  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  letters. 

"  La  Tkappk,  Monk  1S97. 

"  To  THE  Bishop  or  Meaux. — I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  cannot  be 
silent    The  book  of  the  Arohbishop  of  Cambray  has  fallen  into 
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my  hands.  I  am  miable  to  conceiye  how  a  man  like  him  could 
be  capable  of  indulging  in  such  phantasies,  so  opposite  to  what 
we  are  taught  by  the  gospel,  as  well  as  by  the  holy  tradition  of 
the  Church.  I  thought  that  all  the  impressions,  which  might 
have  engendered  in  him  this  ridiculous  opinion,  were  entirely 
effiftced ;  and  that  he  felt  only  the  grief  of  having  listened  to 
ihem  ;  but  I  was  much  deceived.  It  is  known  that  you  have 
written  against  this  monstrous  system ;  that  is,  that  you  have 
destroyed  it,  for  whatever  you  write,  Sir,  is  decisive.  I  pray  to 
God  that  He  may  bless  your  pen,  as  He  has  done  on  so  many 
other  occasions  ;  and  that  He  may  gift  it  with  such  energy,  that 
Dot  a  stroke  it  makes  but  what  shall  be  a  blow.  While  I  cannot 
think  of  the  work  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  without  indig- 
nation, I  implore  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  will  give 
him  grace  to  be  sensible  of  his  errors.'' 

•  In  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  April  following,  the  Abb^  de  Bancd 
expresses  himself  still  more  harshly,  respecting  the  book  of  the 
Ardibishop  of  Cambray  : — 

^  K  the  chimeras  of  these  fanatics  were  to  be  received,''  says 
he  to  Bossuet,  ^'  we  must  close  the  book  of  God ; — we  must 
abandon  the  gospel,  however  holy  and  necessary  may  be  its 
practices,  as  if  they  were  of  no  utility ; — we  must,  I  say,  hold  as 
nothing  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  adorable  as  they  are, 
if  the  opinions  of  these  mad  men  are  to  find  any  credence  in  the 
mind,  and  if  their  authority  be  not  entirely  extirpated  from  it. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  consummate  impiety,  hidden  beneath  singular 
and  unusual  phrases,  beneath  affected  expressions  and  extraor- 
dinary terms,  all  of  which  have  no  other  end  than  to  impose 
upon  the  soul  and  to  delude  it." 

The  letters  of  the  Abb^  de  Banc^,  contrary  in  all  probability 
to  his  own  expectations,  were  made  public,  and  great  efibrts  were 
made  to  circulate  them.  As  the  letters  were  not  addressed  to 
Fenelon,  and  were  apparently  written  with  no  design  of  their 
being  published,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  make  any  formal 
reply  to  them.  A  few  months  afterwards,  however,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  address  a  Pastoral  Letter,  written  at  considerable  length, 
to  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese.  The  letter,  while  it  did  not 
entirely  exclude  some  other  appropriate  topics,  was  a  learned  and 
eloquent  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  pubs  lov£  as  expressing  a 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

1697-1699 — ^The  subject  of  controreny  brought  beforo  the  Pope,  Innocent  XU— 
He  appoints  commissioners  to  examine  it — Of  the  divisions  which  existed  in 
reg^ard  to  it — The  decision  in  relation  to  the  book  delayed — ^Dissatisfaction  of  the 
King  of  France — He  writes  a  letter  to  the  Pope — He  banishes  Fenelon — Letter 
of  Fenelon  to  Madame  de  Maintenon — Interest  expressed  in  the  behalf  of  Feneloa 
bj  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — Conversation  of  the  Kiog  with  the  Duke  de  Beta* 
▼illiers — His  treatment  of  the  Abb^  Beaumont  and  others — Interesting  letter  tt 
Fenelon  to  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers — Second  letter  of  the  King  to  the  Pope — 
Condemnation  of  Fenelon. 

It  was  seen  at  an  early  period  of  the  controversy,  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  its  being  settled  by  any  tribunal  short  of 
the  highest  authority  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  At  this 
time  Innocent  XII.,  a  man  of  a  benevolent  and  equitable  spirit^ 
filled  the  papal  chair.  The  subject  was  pressed  upon  him  with 
great  earnestness,  by  persons  supposed  to  act  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  wishes  of  Louis  XIY. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  grief  to 
the  Pope,  that  such  a  controversy  on  such  a  subject  should  be 
brought  before  him.  He  had  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
business  might  be  settled  in  France  by  mild  and  oonciliattny 
measures ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  order  his  nundo  to  expras 
this  wish  to  Louis.  The  suggestion  was  enturely  unavailing. 
Louis  was  so  strongly  impressed  that  the  doctrine  of  Fenelon 
was  heretical ;  it  had  caused  such  great  discussions  and  divistoiia 
in  France ;  and  in  many  ways  it  h^  been  so  brought  before 
his  notice,  and  had  so  implicated  itself  in  his  various  rdations, 
that  it  had  become  a  personal  concern.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  its  formal  condemnation. 

The  position  of  Innocent  was  a  trying  one.  Such  were  the 
relations  between  him  and  the  king  of  France,  that  it  would 
probably  have  occasioned  much  difficulty  between  them,  if  he 
had  declined  giving  attention  to  this  matter. 

The  Pope  began  the  unpleasant  work,  by  appointing  a  com- 
mission of  twelve  persons,  called  consvltcra^  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  book  of  Fenelon  and  giving  an  opinion  upon  it 
They  were  directed  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  chamber  of 
the  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.     Having  discussed  the  princi- 
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pies  and  expressions  of  the  book,  in  twelve  successive  sittings, 
they  found  themselves  so  divided  in  opinion  in  relation  to  it, 
that  no  satisfactory  result  coiild  reasonably  be  anticipated  from 
a  continuance  of  their  deliberations.  They  were  accordingly 
dissolved. 

His  next  step  was  to  select  a  commission  or  congregation  of 
cardinals,  in  the  hopes,  if  the  work  were  so  heretical  as  it  was 
pronounced  by  some  to  be,  that  they  would  be  able  to  come  to 
some  conclusion,  which  would  aid  him  in  forming  his  own  deci- 
sion. This  body  also  had  twelve  sittings.  They  found  them- 
selves, however,  greatly  divided ;  came  to  no  conclusion,  and 
were  dissolved. 

He  then  appointed  a  new  congregation  of  cardinals.  They 
met  in  consultation  no  less  than  fifty -two  times.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was,  but  by  no  means  with  entire  unanimity, 
that  they  extracted  from  Fenelon's  work  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions which  they  regardeil  as  censurable,  and  reported  them  to 
the  pope.  After  they  had  advanced  so  far,  they  held  thirty- 
seven  meetings  to  settle  the  form  of  the  cen8ui*e.  In  addition 
to  these  more  formtd  meetings,  private  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject were  frequently  held  by  the  poi)e's  direction,  and  sometimes 
in  his  presence. 

The  cardinals  Alfaro,  Fabroni,  Bouillon,  and  Gabriellio,  and 
some  others  perhaps  of  less  note,  took  the  side  of  Fenelon.  Men 
of  no  ordinary  learning  and  power,  they  maintained  with  great 
ability,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  had  authority  and  support 
in  many  approved  Catholic  writei-s.  They  did  not  hesittite,  in 
the  least,  to  defend  the  statements  repeatedly  made  by  Fenelon 
in  his  arguments  with  Bossuet  and  on  other  occasions,  that  it 
was  a  doctrine  not  only  received  but  greatly  cherished  by  many 
pious  and  learned  men  in  all  ages  of  the  Church ;  by  Clement, 
Cassian,  Dionysius,  Thanler,  Grerson,  De  Sales,  John  of  the 
Cross,  St.  Theresa,  the  Bishop  of  Bellay,  and  others;  and  to 
this  they  were  willing  to  add,  that  there  was  r.ot  more  of  such 
learned  and  pious  authority  in  its  favour,  tliun  there  was  of 
Scripture  and  reason.  Gabriellio  said,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
pressly, that  it  was  a  doctrine  conformed  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
Fathers,  and  the  Mystics. 

They  did  not,  however,  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  pure 
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love,  exclude  the  idea  of  a  suitable  r^ard  to  our  own  happinesBi 
They  seem  to  have  taken  the  ground,  that  God  and  oarsdveR, 
considered  as  objects  of  love,  are  incommensurable  ;  and  confie- 
quently,  that  the  motive  of  God's  love,  exceeding  the  other  b^ 
yond  all  comparison,  practically  absorbs  and  annihilates  it  So 
that  a  soul  wholly  given  to  Grod,  may  properly  be  said  to  love 
God  alone.  But  the  dxstrine  of  God  alone  does  not  exclude 
other  things,  since  God  is  All  in  All,  In  other  words,  in  loving 
Gt)d  for  Himself  alone,  who  is  the  sum  of  all  good,  we  canoot 
help  loving  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  and  everything  else  in 
their  proper  place  and  degree.  Alfaro,  in  concluding  some  re- 
marks, at  one  of  these  meetings,  read  a  letter  addressed  many 
ages  before,  by  St.  Louis  of  Fmnce,  to  one  of  his  daughters,  in 
which  he  advised  her  to  do  everything  from  the  principle  of 
pure  love. 

Among  other  things,  they  expressed  no  small  degree  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  course  the  controversy  had  taken  in  certain 
respects;  remonstrating  strongly  against  the  attempt  to  con- 
found doctrines  with  men,  to  implicate  the  permanency  of  truth 
with  the  imperfections  of  character,  and  to  support  a  doubtfid 
argument  by  personal  defamation.     It  was  much  to  their  ci-edit, 
when  they  saw  the  efforts  consUintly  made  in  high  places  and 
low,  to  destroy  the  character  of  Fenelon,  that  they  gave  their 
opinions  freely  and  boldly  in  his  favour.    "  Consider  a  moment," 
said  Cardinal  Bouillon,  ^'  who  it  is  that  you  propose  to  oondemn. 
A  distinguished  Archbishop,  a  man  prudent  and  wise  in  the 
government  of  his  diocese,  a  man  who  combines  with  a  literary 
taste  and  i)ower  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  person  in  the 
kingdom,  the  utmost  sanctity  of  life  and  manners.*    They  went 
80  far  as  to  intimate,  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  pure  love  were 
condemned,  sustained  as  it  was  by  such  a  weight  of  authority 
and  argument,  and  encircled  as  it  was  by  so  many  strong  affec- 
tions,— it  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  schism  in  the  Church. 

The  loading  men  on  the  other  side  were  the  Cardinals  Mas- 
soulier,  Pantiatici,  Car|>egna,  Casanata,  and  GranellL  Their 
arguments  were  directed  against  the  doctrine,  partly  in  its 
general  form,  and  {)artly  against  particular  expressions  and 
views,  which  characterized  it,  in  the  writings  of  Fenelon.  So 
fir  as  their  arguments  were  general,  they  were  very  much  tlie 
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same  as  are  employed  against  it  at  the  present  day.  They 
maintained  that  it  was  a  state  too  high  to  be  possessed  and 
maintained  in  the  present  life ;  that  there  were  many  things 
in  the  Scriptures  against  it ;  that  the  exaggerated  expressions 
in  the  mystical  or  experimental  writers  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ought  to  be  received  in  a  modified  sense;  that  it  was  either 
modified  or  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  their  theological 
writers  and  other  writers  not  of  the  mystical  class ;  and  that  it 
had  been  attended,  in  a  number  of  instances,  with  practical 
disorders. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties  was  animated,  and  some- 
times violent.  For  a  time  it  seemed  doubtful  what  would  be 
the  result  The  discussion  was  thus  continued  from  1697  to 
1699,  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  under  the  eye  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope.  The  king  of  France,  who  was  in  frequent 
communication  with  Bossuct  on  the  subject,  became  impatient, 
on  learning  doubts  which  he  did  not  himself  entertain,  and 
under  a  delay  which  he  did  not  anticipate. 

In  order  to  hasten  an  issue,  which  seemed  to  him  very  desir- 
able, he  had  wTitten  at  an  earlier  period  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  he  denounced  the  book  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
as  erroneous  and  dangerous^  and  as  already  censured  by  a  great 
number  of  theological  doctors  and  other  learned  persons.  He 
added,  that  the  explanations  more  recently  given  by  the  Arch- 
bishop were  inadmissible  ;  and  concluded  by  assuring  the  pope, 
that  he  wovJd  employ  all  his  authority  to  obtain  the  dm  execu- 
tion of  his  Holiness*  decree. 

This  letter,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  was  dated  the 

26th  of  July  1697. 

The  desires  and  feelings  of  the  king  were  made  known  in 
other  ways  still  more  painful.  When  Fenelon  was  first  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  in  1695,  his  character  was  so  much 
esteemed  and  his  services  were  regarded  so  imi)ortmt,  that  the 
king  insisted  he  should  spend  three  months  in  the  year  at  Ver- 
nailles  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  princes. 

Six  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  to  the  pope,  the  king 
wrote  a  letter  or  order  to  Fenelon,  which  might  properly  l)e 
denominated  an  order  of  banishment,  in  which  he  required  him 
to  leave  Versailles!,  and  reiHiir  to  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  and 
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forbade  him  to  quit  it  It  was  added  farther,  that  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  delay  his  departure  any  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  arrange  his  aifairs. 

Those  principles  of  inward  experience,  which  so  triamphantly 
sustained  Madame  Guyon  in  her  imprisonment,  received  a  new 
confirmation  in  the  victory  which  they  now  achieved  in  Fenelon. 
The  very  moment  he  received  from  the  king  the  order  which 
thus  banished  him  from  all  places  out  of  his  own  diocese,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Bausset 
says,  that  he  copied  it  from  the  original  manuscript  in  Fenelon's 
handwriting :— 

"  Ver81iix£2»,  Aug,  \,  1697. 

''  In  obedience  to  the  king's  commands,  Madame,  I  shall  de- 
part from  this  place  to-morrow.  I  would  not  pass  through  Paris, 
did  I  not  feel  it  difficult  to  find  anywhere  else  a  man  fit  to 
attend  to  my  affairs  at  Borne,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  make 
the  journey  there.  I  shall  return  to  Cambray  with  a  heart  full 
of  submission,  full  of  zeal,  of  gratitude,  and  of  the  greatest 
attachment  towards  the  king.  My  greatest  grief  is,  that  I  have 
harassed  and  displeased  him.  Not  a  day  of  my  life  shall  pass 
over,  that  I  will  not  pray  to  God  to  bless  him.  I  am  willing 
to  be  still  more  humbled.  The  only  thing  that  I  would  implore 
of  his  majesty  is,  that  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  which  is  guilt- 
less, may  not  suffer  for  the  faults  that  are  imputed  to  me.  I 
solicit  protection  only  for  the  Church  ;  and  I  limit  this  protec- 
tion to  the  circumstttuce  of  being  free  to  i)eHbrm  the  little  good 
that  my  situation  will  permit  me  to  perform  as  part  of  my  dut}'. 

'^  It  only  remains,  Madame,  that  I  request  your  forgivenew 
for  all  the  trouble  I  may  have  caused  you.  God  knows  how 
nuich  I  regret  it ;  and  I  will  unceasingly  pray  to  Him,  until 
He  alone  shall  occupy  your  whole  heart  1  shall,  all  my  life, 
be  as  sensible  of  your  past  goodness,  as  though  1  Iiad  never  for- 
feited it ;  and  my  respectful  attachment  towartls  you,  Madame, 
will  never  diminish." 

"  We  may  easily  conceive,"  says  Bausset,  "  what  an  effi^ct  this 
letter,  every  line  of  which  breathes  nothing  but  mildness,  aflec- 
tion,  and  serenity,  had  ui>on  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Kecalliug 
all  her  forn)cr  friendship  ibr  Fenelon,  she  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  the  active  part  which  she  had  taken  in  his  present  dis- 
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grace.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted,  that  this  letter  leflt  a 
painful  and  durable  impression  upon  her  heart.  She  tells  us, 
herself,  that  her  health  was  impaired  in  consequence ;  and  that 
she  did  not  conceal  the  cause  of  her  illness  from  Louis  XIY. 
The  monarch  himself  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  a  little  hurt ;  and 
could  not  help  i)eevi8lily  exclaiming  to  her,  as  he  marked  her 
aflSiction, — So  it  seems,  Madame,  toe  are  to  see  you  die  in  con* 
sequence  of  this  business" 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  owed  so  much  to  the  labours 
and  jirayera  of  Fenelon,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  order  of 
exile  against  his  beloved  preceptor,  than  he  hastened  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  his  grandfather.  He  appealed 
to  himself  and  to  the  renovation  of  his  own  heart  and  life,  as  a 
proof  of  the  puiity  of  the  life  and  maxims  of  his  faithful  and 
affectionate  instructor.  Louis  was  touched  by  an  attachment  so 
ingenuous  and  generous.  But  fixed  in  his  principles  of  belief, 
and  invariable  in  whatever  he  had  decided,  he  merely  replied  to 
the  young  prince,  My  son^  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  this 
thing  a  matter  of  favour.  The  purity  of  religious  faith  is  con- 
cerned in  it.  And  Bossuet  knows  more  on  thai  subject  than 
either  you  or  I, 

On  the  second  of  August,  Fenelon  departed  from  Versailles, 
never  to  return  again.  He  found  it  necessary  to  pass  through 
Paris ;  but  he  remained  there  only  twenty-four  hours.  He  cast 
a  tender  and  last  look  towards  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  {)eaceful  and  happy  years  of  his  youth. 
A  motive  of  delicacy,  nevertheless,  forbade  his  entering  its  walls. 
He  feared  that  he  might  involve  in  his  own  sorrow  and  disgrace 
his  former  friend  and  instructor,  Monsieur  Tronson,  who  had 
the  charge  of  it.  He,  however,  wrote  him  a  few  lines,  in  which 
ho  expressed  his  veneration  and  gratitude ;  and  asking  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  good  man's  prayers,  of  which  he  said  he  had 
much  need  in  his  sufferings,  he  went  on  his  way. 
•  It  was  but  a  few  months  after  he  had  reached  Cambray,  and 
was  assiduously  engaged  in  his  religious  duties  among  his  own 
|)eop]e,  when  he  received  intimations,  that  the  way  was  open  for 
his  return  on  certain  conditions.  To  this  he  refers  in  a  letter 
to  the  Abb<5  de  Chanterac,  dated  Dec.  9, 1 697.  "  It  is  reported," 
he  says,  "  that  the  only  means  by  which  I  can  appease  the  king. 
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obtain  my  return  to  court,  and  prevent  all  scandal,  is  to  remove 
the  present  unfavourable  opinions  by  an  humble  acknowledgment 
of  error.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  present  nor  futore 
idea  of  returning  to  court.  If  I  am  in  error,  it  is  my  desire  to 
be  undeceived.  But  as  long  as  I  am  unable  to  peicrive  my 
error,  it  is  my  purpose  to  justify  my  position  with  anoeasiDg 
patience  and  humility.  Be  assured  that  I  will  never  return  to 
court  at  the  expense  of  truth,  or  by  a  compromise,  which  would 
leave  the  purity  either  of  my  doctrine  or  of  my  reputation  in 
doubt." 

The  friends  of  Fenelon  were,  to  some  extent^  involved  in  his 
calamities.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  Duke  de  Beauvil- 
Hers.  He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  pure  love,  originated  and 
sustained  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  GKkI  ;  and  he  had  experienced 
in  his  own  renovated  heart  the  effects  which  this  doctrine^  more 
than  any  other,  is  calculated  to  produce.  He  was  the  avowed 
and  known  friend  of  Madame  Guyon,  as  well  as  of  Fenelon. 
The  king  was  offended  with  him.  Taking  Beauvilliers  aside, 
soon  after  the  banishment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Gambray,  he  tokl 
him  with  his  own  lips  how  much  he  was  dissatisfied  at  his  ooo- 
nexion  with  a  person  whose  doctrines  were  so  much  suspected. 
He  intimated  to  him  distinctly,  that  his  continuance  in  such  a 
course  would  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  unpleasant 
consequencea 

Beaiivilliers,  in  reply  to  Louis,  assured  him  of  his  entire  con- 
viction, that  the  princes  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  had  not  been  infected  with  any  erroneous 
or  dangerous  doctrine.  He  then  proceeded  to  say, — ^**  I  remem- 
ber, Sire,  that  I  recommended  to  your  majesty  the  appointment  uf 
Fenelon  to  be  the  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  I  can 
never  repent  that  I  did  so.  I  have  been  the  friend  of  Fenelon ;  1 
am  his  friend  now.  I  can  submit  to  whatever  your  majesty  may 
im[)ose  upon  me ;  but  I  cannot  eradicate  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart.  The  power  of  your  majesty  has  raised  me  to  my  present 
position  :  the  same  i)ower  can  degrade  me.  Acknowledging  the 
will  of  God  in  the  will  of  my  king,  I  shall  cheerfully  withdraw 
from  your  court  whenever  you  shall  require  it ;  regretting  that 
I  have  displeafecd  you,  and  hoping  that  I  may  leiul  hereafter  a 
life  of  greater  tranciuillity." 
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The  king,  overawed  by  the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments,  or 
fearing  the  rashness  of  the  coiirBe  which  he  had  threatened,  per- 
initied  him  to  remain  in  his  place. 

The  next  year,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1698,  the  king  deprived 
the  Abb^  Beaumont  and  the  Abbe  de  Langeron  of  their  title  of 
sub-preceptors.  "  The  former  was  Fenelon's  nephew  ;  the  latter 
was  his  most  tender  and  /aith/td  friend.  Messieurs  M.  Dupuy 
and  De  Leschelle,  gentlemen  who  held  situations  about  the  per- 
son of  the  young  prince,  were  also  dismissed  on  the  same  day, 
and  ordered  to  quit  the  court.  The  pretext  for  their  dismission 
was  their  partiality  for  the  spiritual  maxims  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Oambray.  The  real  motive  was  their  affectionate  and  invto- 
table  Jlddity  toxoards  him. 

'^  AH  of  them  had  been  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  for  nine  years  ; — and  the  excellence  of  this  educa- 
tion has  been  detailed.  They  were  dismissed  without  receiving 
the  slightest  reward  for  their  services.  Thus  severely  were 
punished  the  men,  who  had  transformed  the  vices  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  into  virtues ;  a  severity  which  could  have  l)een 
justified  only,  had  they  changed  his  virtues  into  vices." 

Fenelon,  in  the  distant  place  of  his  exile,  was  made  acquainted 
with  these  transactions.  He  felt  more  deeply  the  disgrace  and 
Buffering  of  his  friends,  than  he  did  his  own  ;  but  he  maintained, 
under  circumstances  so  exceedingly  trying,  the  same  equanimity 
and  triumphant  faith,  which  had  supported  him  hitherto.  In  a 
letter,  which  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers,  we 
find  the  following  ex[)ressions,  which  indicate  very  clearly,  how 
patient  and  lovely  is  the  heart  that  is  wholly  given  to  God : — 

"  I  cannot  avoid  telling  you,  my  good  duke,  what  I  have  at 
heart  Yesterday  I  spent  the  day  in  devotion  and  prayer  for 
the  king.  I  did  not  ask  for  him  any  temporal  pros|>erity,  for  of 
that  he  has  enough.  I  only  begged  that  he  might  make  a  good 
UHe  of  it ;  and  that,  amidst  such  great  success,  he  might  be  as 
humble,  as  if  he  had  undergone  some  deep  humiliation.  I  beg- 
ged that  he  might  not  only  fear  God  and  respect  religion,  but 
that  he  might  also  love  God,  and  feel  how  easy  and  light  His 
yoke  is  to  those  who  bear  it  less  through  fear  than  love.  I  never 
foimd  in  myself  a  greater  degree  of  zeal ;  or,  if  I  may  venture 
to  use  the  expression,  of  affection  to  his  person. 
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"  Far  from  being  under  any  uneasiness  at  my  present  situa- 
tion, wiiich  might  have  suggested  unpleasant  feelings  against 
him,  I  would  have  offered  myself  with  joy  to  God,  for  the  sane- 
tification  of  the  king.  I  even  considered  his  zeal  against  my 
book  as  a  commendable  effect  of  his  religion,  and  of  his  just 
abhorrence  of  whatever  has  to  him  the  appearance  of  novelty. 
Desirous  that  he  might  be  an  object  of  the  divine  favour,  I  called 
to  mind  his  education  without  solid  instruction,  the  flatteries 
which  have  surrounded  him,  the  snares  laid  for  him  in  his  yoath, 
the  profane  counsels  that  were  given  him,  the  distrust  that  was 
with  so  much  pains  instilled  into  him  against  the  excesses  of 
certain  professors  of  devotion  ;  and  lastly,  the  perils  of  greatness, 
and  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  nice  affairs.  I  own,  that  with  all 
these  things  in  view,  I  had  great  compassion  for  a  soal  so  much 
exposed.  I  judged  his  case  deserved  to  be  lamented ;  and  I 
washed  him  a  more  plentiful  degree  of  mercy  to  support  him  in 
80  formidable  a  state  of  prosperity.  In  all  this  I  had  not,  as  I 
apprehended,  the  least  interested  view ;  for  I  would  have  con- 
sented to  a  perpetual  disgrace,  provided  I  knew  that  the  king 
was  entirely  after  Qod's  own  heart. 

^'  As  far  as  relates  to  myself,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  am  at  peace  in 
the  midst  of  almost  continual  sufferings.  Trusting  in  God's 
assistance  to  sustain  me,  the  scandals  which  my  enetuies  cast 
upon  me  shall  neither  exasperate  nor  discourage  me." 

One  object  of  these  proceedings  of  the  king  of  France,  was  to 
make  an  impression  at  Rome.  Tliey  were  a  part  of  a  plan  of 
intimidation  ;  but  they  did  not  have  the  immediate  effect  anti- 
cipated. Public  opinion  was  still  divided ;  there  had  l)een  a 
want  of  unanimity  in  the  debates  and  decisions  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  cardinals  at  Rome ;  the  pope  himself  hesitated  to 
give  a  decision. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Louis,  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1 698,  wrote  another  letter,  which  was  des{)atched  to  the  pope  by 
an  extraordiniiry  courier.     It  was  as  follows : — 

*'  Most  Holy  Father, — At  the  time  when  I  expected  from 
the  zeal  and  friendship  of  your  Holiness,  a  ])roinpt  decision  U|»on 
the  book  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canibmy,  1  could  not  learn,  with- 
oiit  grief,  that  this  decision,  so  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the 
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church,  is  still  retarded  by  the  aHifces  of  those  who  think  it 
their  interest  to  protract  it,  I  see  so  clearly  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  this  delay,  that  I  should  not  consider  myself  as  duly 
supporting  the  title  of  eldest  son  of  the  church,  were  I  not  to 
reiterate  the  urgent  entreaties  which  I  have  so  often  made  to 
your  Holiness,  and  to  beg  of  you  to  calm,  at  length,  the  anxieties 
of  conscience  which  this  book  has  caused.  Tranquillity  can  now 
be  expectod  only  from  the  decision  that  shall  be  pronounced  by 
the  common  father ; — but  let  it  be  clear  and  precise,  and  capable 
of  no  misinterpretations  ;-H8uch  a  decision,  in  fact,  as  is  necessary 
to  remove  all  doubt  with  regard  to  doctrine,  and  to  eradicate  the 
very  root  of  the  evil.  I  demand,  most  holy  Father,  this  decision, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  the  tranquillity  of  the  faithful,  and 
for  the  glory  of  your  Holiness.  You  know  how  truly  sensible  I 
am,  and  how  much  I  am  convinced  of  your  paternal  tenderness. 
To  such  powerful  and  important  motives,  I  would  add,  the 
attention  which  I  entreat  you  to  pay  to  my  request,  and  the  filial 
respect  with  which  I  am, 

"  Most  holy  Father,  your  truly  devoted  Son, 

"  Louis." 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1699,  a  decree  was  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  pope,  con- 
demning the  book  of  Fenelon,  or  perhaps  more  properly  con- 
demning twenty-three  propositions,  purporting  to  be  extracted 
from  it.  The  pope,  however,  took  the  pains  to  say,  and  to  have 
it  understood,  that  they  were  condemned  in  the  sense  which  they 
might  bear,  or  which  they  were  actually  regarded  as  bearing  in 
the  view  of  others,  and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  ex- 
plained by  Fenelon  himself.  "  The  pope,"  says  Monsieur  de 
Bausset,  **  had  openly  declared  on  many  occasions,  that  neither 
he  nor  the  cardinals  had  intended  to  condemn  the  explanations, 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Cam  bray  had  given  of  his  book." 

To  such  a  condemnation  Fenelon  could  have  comparatively 
but  little  objection.  It  was  really  not  a  condemnation  of  himself, 
but  of  others  who  undertook  to  speak  and  to  interpret  for  him. 
While  he  was  sincere  and  firm  in  his  own  belief,  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  defend  the  misconceptions  and  pervereions  of  other 
|)eople.     To  what  extent,  however,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
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suggestion  which  thus  dropped  from  the  pope,  we  have  &o  means 
f)f  knowing.  Certain  it  is,  whatever  view  he  took  of  the  act  of 
condemnation,  he  made  no  complaint.  He  thought  it  his  daty 
as  a  Catholic  to  be  submissive  to  the  higher  authorities  of  his 
church.  He  received  the  news  of  his  condemnation  on  the  Sab- 
bath, just  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  his  pulpit  to  preach.  He 
delayed  a  few  moments ;  changed  the  plan  of  his  sermon,  and 
delivered  one  upon  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  l^lthori^  of 
superiors. 

From  that  time  he  ceased  to  write  controversially  npon  the 
subject.  But,  without  regarding  what  was  said  by  others,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duties  among  his  own  people,  he 
never  ceased  to  inculcate  in  his  life,  his  conversations,  and  his 
practical  writings,  the  doctrine  of  pure  love.  He  thought  it  his 
duty  to  avoid  certain  forms  of  expression,  and  certain  illustra- 
tions which  had  been  specifically  condemned  in  the  papal  decree, 
and  which  were  liable  to  misconception ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  that  he  went  further.  In  other  words,  he  condemned  sin- 
cerely what  he  understood  the  pope  to  condemn ;  and  he  did 
this  without  any  change,  further  than  has  already  been  intimated, 
either  in  his  life  or  opinions. 
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when  the  bishop's  palace  at  Cambray  was  burnt — His  conduct  during  a  time  of 
war — Respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  belligerent  parties — His  hospitality- 
Extract  from  the  Chevalier  Ramsay — Of  the  spirit  of  quietude  or  quietism,  which 
was  ascribed  to  him — Meditations*  on  the  infant  Jesus — Of  his  forbearance  and 
meekness  in  relation  to  others — Uis  views  on  religious  toleration — Feelings  in 
relation  to  his  separation  from  his  friends — His  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy — His  death. 

As  the  personal  history  of  Fenelon  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Madame  Guyon,  we  propose  to  occupy  a  few  pages  fur- 
ther with  some  incidents  of  his  life,  and  with  some  general  views 
of  his  character. 

At  an  early  period  Fenelon  had  devoted  himself  to  the  ministn* 
of  Jesus  Christ.     After  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
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bray,  he  had  but  ona  object,  that  of  benefiting  his  people.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  after  he  wtis  compelletl  to  reliuquush 
tlie  instruction  of  the  grandchildren  of  the  king,  and  was  confined 
by  the  royal  order  to  his  own  diocese.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply,  that  he  had  a  more  benevolent  disposition  then,  but  he 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  exercise  it  With  a  heart  filled  with 
the  love  of  God,  which  can  never  be  separated  from  the  love  of 
Grod's  creatures,  it  was  his  delight  to  do  good  ;  and  especially  in 
the  religious  sense  of  the  terms. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  was  very  diligent  in 
visiting  all  parts  of  his  diocese.  He  preached  by  turns  in  every 
church  in  it ;  and  with  great  care  and  faithfuhu^ss,  examined, 
instructed,  and  exhorted  both  priests  and  people. 

In  his  preaching  he  was  affectionate  and  eloquent,  but  still 
very  plain  and  intelligible.  Excluding  from  his  sermons  super- 
fluous ornaments  as  well  as  obscure  and  difficult  reasonings,  he 
might  be  said  to  preach  from  the  heart  rather  than  from  the 
head.  He  generally  preached  without  notes,  but  not  without 
premeditation  and  prayer.  It  was  his  custom,  before  he  preached, 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet ;  that  he  might 
be  sure  that  his  own  heart  was  filled  from  the  divine  fountain, 
before  he  poured  it  forth  upon  the  peopla  One  great  topic  of 
his  preaching  was  the  doctrine,  so  dear  to  him,  and  for  which 
he  had  suffered  so  much,  of  pure  love. 

He  was  very  temperate  in  his  habits,  eating  and  sleeping  but 
little.  He  rose  early ;  and  his  first  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer 
and  meditation.  His  chief  amusement,  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  relax  a  little  from  his  arduous  toils,  was  that  of  walking 
and  riding.  He  loved  rural  scenes,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  him  to  go  out  in  the  midst  of  them.  "  The  country,"  he 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  delights  me.  In  the  midst  of  it,  I 
find  God's  holy  peace."  Everything  seemed  to  him  to  be  full 
of  infinite  goodness ;  and  his  heart  glowed  with  the  purest 
happiness,  as  he  escaped  from  the  business  and  cares  which 
necessarily  occupied  so  much  of  his  time,  into  the  air  and  the 
fields,  into  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  of  the  great  Creator. 

But  in  a  world  like  this,  where  it  is  a  first  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity that  we  should  forget  ourselves  and  our  own  happiness 
in  order  that  we  may  do  good  to  others,  he  felt  it  a  duty  to 
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make  even  this  sublinie  pleasure  subeervieDt  to  the  claims  of 
benevolence.  In  these  occasional  excursions  he  could  hardly 
ficdl  to  meet  with  some  of  the  poor  peasants  in  his  diocese ;  and 
he  carefully  improved  these  opportunities  to  form  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  them  and  their  families,  and  to  counsel  and 
console  them.  Sometimes  when  he  met  them,  he  would  sit 
down  with  them  upon  the  grass ;  and  inquiring  familiarly  about 
the  state  of  their  afiairs,  he  gave  them  kind  and  suitable  advice; 
— but  above  all  things,  he  affectionately  recommended  to  Uieni 
to  seek  an  interest  in  the  Saviour,  and  to  lead  a  religions  life. 

He  went  into  their  cottages  to  speak  to  them  of  Cvod,  and  to 
comfort  and  reUeve  them  under  the  haidshi|>s  they  suffered.  If 
these  poor  people,  when  he  thus  visited  them,  presented  him 
with  any  refreshments  in  their  unpretending  and  unpolished 
manner,  he  pleased  them  much  by  seating  himself  at  their 
simple  table,  and  partaking  cheerfully  and  thankfully  of  what 
was  set  before  him.  He  shewed  no  false  delicacy  because  tb^ 
were  poor,  and  because  their  habitations,  in  consequence  of  their 
poverty,  exhibited  but  little  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
those  who  were  more  wealthy.  In  the  fulness  of  his  benevolent 
spirit,  which  was  Hlled  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  all  for 
whom  Christ  dieil,  he  became  in  a  manner  one  of  them,  as  a 
brother  among  brothers,  or  as  a  father  among  his  children. 

There  are  various  anecdotes  which  illustrate  his  condescension 
and  benevolence.  In  one  of  the  rural  excursions  to  which  we 
have  referred,  he  met  with  a  peasant  who  was  in  much  afflidaoo. 
Iiiquirinjx  the  catise  of  his  grief,  he  was  informed  by  the  man 
that  he  had  lost  his  coic,  Fenelon  attempted  to  comfort  him, 
and  gcive  him  money  enonfj:h  to  buy  another.  The  i)easant  was 
grateful  for  the  kindnes8  of  the  archbishop,  but  still  he  was  very 
sad.  The  reivson  wjus,  althoiigh  the  money  given  him  would 
buy  a  cow,  it  would  not  buy  the  cow  he  had  lost, — to  which  he 
seemed  very  much  attached.  Pursuing  his  walk,  Fenelon  found, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  his  interview  with 
the  jwasant,  the  very  cow  which  was  the  object  of  so  much 
affliction.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  night  was  dark  ;  but  the 
good  archbishop,  like  the  good  shepherd  of  the  Scriptures,  drove 
her  back  himself  to  the  poor  man's  cottage. 

The  revenues  which  he  i*eceived  as  Archbishop  of  Cambmv 
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were  very  considerable ;  but  he  had  learned  the  difficult  tliough 
noble  art  of  being  poor  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  He  kept  nothing 
for  himself.  His  riches  were  in  making  others  rich  ;  his  happi- 
ness, in  making  the  poor  and  suffering  happy.  When  at  Ver- 
sailles in  the  instruction  of  the  young  princes,  the  news  came 
that  a  fire  had  burned  to  the  ground  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
at  Cambray,  and  consumed  all  his  books  and  writings.  His 
friend,  the  Abbe  de  Langeron,  seeing  Fenelon  conversing  with 
a  number  of  persons,  and  apparently  much  at  his  ease,  supposed 
he  had  not  heard  this  unpleasant  news,  and  began  with  some 
formality  and  caution  to  inform  him  of  it.  Fenelon,  perceiving 
the  solicitude  and  kindness  of  the  good  Abbe,  interrupted  him 
by  saying  that  he  was  acquainted  with  what  had  happened  ;  and 
added  further,  although  the  loss  was  a  very  great  one,  that  he  was 
really  less  affected  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  palace,  than  he 
would  have  been  by  the  burning  of  a  cottage  of  one  of  the  peasants. 
So  elevated  and  diffusive  were  his  religious  principles,  that 
they  rendered  him  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  stop  and  inquire  a  man's  creed  or  nation,  as  a 
preliminary  to  his  beneficence.  Occasions  were  not  wanting 
which  illustrated  this  remark.  The  war,  which  raged  near  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  between  France  and 
Bavaria  on  the  one  side,  and  England,  Holland,  and  Austria  on 
the  other,  drew  near  to  the  city  where  he  resided.  The  city  of 
Cambray,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  province  of  the  same 
name  in  the  north  of  France,  is  not  far  from  the  Netherlands, 
which  has  sometimes  been  denominated  the  battle-field  of 
Europe.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  large  armies 
met  in  its  vicinity,  and  battles  were  fought  near  it.  At  this 
trying  time,  not  only  the  residence  which  Fenelon  occupied  as 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  but  other  houses  beside,  hired  by  him 
for  the  purpose,  were  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  with 
poor  people  driven  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  as  they  were 
threatened  or  were  destroyed  by  the  war.  The  expense  which 
he  thus  incuiTed,  absorbed  all  his  revenues ;  but  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  spare  either  time,  money,  or  personal  effort  in  these 
acts  of  benevolence ;  acts  which  were  shewn  as  kindly  and  as 
freely  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  the  war,  as  to  those  of  his  own  nation. 
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The  sight  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  refugees  iu  his 
])alaoe  was  painful ;  many  were  sufiering  from  the  want  of  pro- 
per clothing;  others  were  in  agony  in  consequence  of  Uieir 
wounds,  and  others  were  afflicted  ¥rith  distempers  that  were 
infectious ;  but  nothing  abated  his  zeal.  He  appeared  among 
them  daily  with  the  kindness  of  a  parent ;  dropping  words  (rf 
instruction  and  consolation,  and  testifying  by  bis  tears  how 
much  he  was  moved  with  compassion. 

The  marked  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  was  not  confined 
to  the  French  army  alone.  He  was  held  in  equal  veneration 
by  the  enemy.  The  distinguished  commanders  who  were  op- 
posed to  France,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Pnnce  Eugene,  and 
tlie  Duke  of  Oimond,  embraced  every  suitable  op(K>rtuni^  of 
shewing  their  esteem  ;  sending  detachments  of  their  men  to 
guard  his  meadows  and  his  corn  :  and  causing  his  grain  to  be 
transported  with  a  convoy  to  Cambray,  lest  it  should  be  seised 
and  carried  off  by  their  own  foragers.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
religious  duties,  he  went  abroad  among  the  people  of  his  diocese, 
without  regard  to  the  hostile  armies  which  occupied  the  terri- 
tory. As  he  went,  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  came  not  to  increase  human  suffering,  but  to  bring 
})eace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,  he  had  faith  in  a  divine 
protection.  So  far  from  any  violence  l>eing  offered  to  him,  the 
English  and  Austrian  commanders,  when  they  heard  tliat  he 
was  to  take  a  journey  in  that  part  of  the  diocese  where  their 
armies  were  situated,  sent  him  word  that  he  had  no  need  of  a 
French  escort,  and  thtit  they  would  furnish  an  escort  themselves. 
It  is  said,  that  even  the  hussars  of  the  Imperial  troops  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  him  this  service.  So  true  it  is  that  men  who  live 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  do,  by  the  very  force  of  their  virtue, 
disarm  the  hostility  of  nature. 

Among  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  De- 
nain  and  conducted  to  Cambray,  was  Count  Munich,  afterwards 
known  as  Mai-shal  Munich.  Although  he  was  characterized  by 
great  enterprise  and  bmvery,  and  had  an  almost  exclusive  taste 
for  arms,  he  was  deeply  affected  by  what  he  saw  of  the  peaceful 
virtues  and  the  truly  Christian  generosity  of  Fenelon.  He  was 
tlien  young,  and  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.     He  was  afU^wards  one  of  the  most  distinguishes]  com- 
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manders  in  the  armies  of  Russia.  His  name  is  associated,  in 
the  history  of  war,  with  sanguinary  and  victorious  campaigns  in 
the  Crimea.  Raised  to  the  highest  place  of  worldly  honour  by 
his  talents  and  courage,  he  suddenly  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  Empress  £lizal)eth  in  1741,  and  was  banished  to  Siberia, 
where  he  remained  an  exile  twenty  years.  He  was  restored  by 
Peter  III.  But  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  in  peace  and 
war,  in  the  court  and  in  the  camp,  disgraced  and  sufifering  in 
the  deserts  of  Siberia,  or  free  and  honoured  in  the  halls  of 
princes,  he  delighted,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  to  remember 
the  happy  days  which  he  passed,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  the 
society  of  Fenelon ;  instructing  and  soothing,  as  it  were,  the 
agitations  of  his  own  wild  and  turbulent  spirit  by  recounting 
the  virtues  and  actions  witnessed  at  Cambray. 

At  this  veiy  period  there  was  another  visitant  at  Cambray  of 
a  very  different  chai-acter,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Quirini,  whose 
whole  life,  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  pursuits  of  war,  was 
devoted  to  letirned  researches  and  useful  studies.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  literary  objects,  he  visited  almost  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished  literary 
men.  In  the  account  of  his  travels,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
he  speaks  very  particularly  of  his  interview  with  Fenelon. 

"  I  considered,"  he  says,  "  Cambray  as  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  my  travels  in  France.  I  will  not  even  hesitate  to 
confess,  that  it  was  towards  this  single  spot,  or  rather  towards 
the  celebrated  Fenelon,  who  resided  there,  that  I  was  most 
powerfully  attracted.  With  what  emotions  of  tenderness  I  still 
recall  the  gentle  and  affecting  familiarity  with  which  that  great 
roan  deigned  to  discourse  with  me,  and  even  sought  my  con- 
versation ;  though  his  palace  was  then  crowded  with  French 
generals  and  commanders-in-chief,  towards  whom  he  displayed 
the  most  magnificent  and  generous  hospitality.  I  have  still 
fresh  in  my  recollection  all  the  serious  and  imix>rtant  subjects 
which  were  the  topics  of  our  discourse.  My  ear  caught  with 
eagerness  every  word  that  issued  from  his  lips.  The  letters 
which  he  wrote  me,  from  time  to  time,  are  still  before  me; 
letters  which  are  an  evidence  alike  of  the  wisdom  of  his  princi- 
ples and  of  the  purity  of  his  heart.  I  preserve  them  among  my 
papers,  as  the  most  precious  treasure  which  I  have  in  the  world." 
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It  18  au  evidence  both  of  the  kindness  and  taithfiiluess  o( 
Fonelon,  that  he  endeavours  in  these  very  letters  to  recjili  the 
Ciuxiinal  Quirini  from  a  too  eager  and  exclusive  pursuit  of 
wi>rldly  knowledge,  to  that  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  whidi 
renews  and  purifies  the  souL 

Stmngers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  came  to  see  him.  Although 
the  duties  of  hospitality  became  a  laborious  work  to  him,  amid 
the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  other  employments,  he  fnl- 
tilkxl  thorn  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  with  the  greatest 
kiudne^  of  feeling.  It  was  pleasing  to  see,  how  readily  he  sof- 
fevwl  himsolf  to  be  interrupted  in  his  important  duties,  in  order 
u^  atn»id  toany«  whatever  might  be  their  condition  and  whatever 
ihoir  w;iu)tis  who  might  call  upon  him.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
div^^  his  olxpieut  jien,  with  which  he  conversed  with  all  Euro|)e, 
whenenT  IVkvidence  called  him  to  listen  to  the  imperfect  utter- 
,^iKV  t'f  liio  mi^t  ignorant  and  degraded  among  his  people.  And, 
in  dxMn^r  this^  he  acteil  on  religious  principle.  He  would  rather 
sud\sr  iho  gf\.t\tet!it  [vr^onal  inconvenience,  than  injure  the  feelings 
^^*  ;i  li^lK>w-man. 

*"  1  Iwvo  Avn  him,'"  &iys  the  Chevalier  Bamsay,  "  in  the  course 
*m'  ;i  sjr-iilo  day,  ivnveniJe  with  the  great  and  speak  their  language, 
cxvr  nwJntainiuir  the  episooj>rtl  dignity  ;  afterwards  discourse 
x^ah  iho  simpU*  and  the  little,  like  a  gooil  father  instructing  his 
^-^^ildren.  This  sudden  transition  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
\^^^  with.nit  afliviaiivui  or  effort,  like  one  who,  by  the  extensive- 
i*?*'*ss  of  his  c^^nius.  ixxiches  to  all  the  most  opposite  distances.  1 
h,i\x^  .I'^on  i^l^^rxtvl  him  at  such  conferences,  and  have  as  much 
,"i*hv,is\\5  tho  oN'^no^liv'Hl  condescension  bv  which  he  became  all 
liaui^s  to  hH  men,  as  the  sublimity  of  his  discourses.  While  he 
>\ciUlu\i  o\or  his  tlvvk  with  a  daily  care,  he  prayed  in  (he  deep 
f^■;i'Y•"t  %*  r'*  i\'t^"j  T.'  A>/iVM<fr.  The  many  things  which  were 
on^'-'s^^lv  Adr.rlTvd  in  him,  weiv  nothing  in  comparison  of  that 
d:\:jv  hto  b\  whi^^h  he  tnilkai  with  Gotih'ke  Enochs  and  was 

bViH^lo:^  in  the  UuiTuage  of  those  who  knew  his  virtue,  bnt 
<;;il  wou^  wilHu::  to  s.nv  s^miethinsr  to  his  discreilit,  was  denomi- 
n:UA5  ;i  .r  -^fist.  This  term  is  snsivptible  of  a  good  and  a  UiJ 
n>  viv.;!^.  That  ^luiotmle  is  lud  which  is  the  result  of  the  iiiiio- 
r^inl  rtt.i  unU^lii^vini:  pride  of  self;  but  it  is  not  so  with  that 
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quietude  which  is  the  result  of  an  iuteUigent  and  believing 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Qod.  There  is  certainly  great  grace 
in  being  truly  and  religiously  quiet  in  spirit  It  is  a  remark  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  pagan  philosophers,  that  man  can  never 
be  truly  happy,  until  he  arrives  at  such  an  inward  tranquillity 
as  excludes  not  only  unprofitable  actions,  but  even  useless 
thoughts.  Heathenism  had  light  enough  to  perceive  the  truth ; 
but,  rendered  weak  in  its  sins,  it  had  not  power  enough  to  realize 
it  It  is  Christianity  alone  which  reveals  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  It  is  Christianity,  realized  in  the  presence  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  gives  that  divine  peace  which 
nature  perceives  to  be  necessary,  but  which  Grod  alone  can  im- 
part. The  quietude  which  was  ascribed  to  Fenelon  was  that 
inward  rest  which  the  Saviour  calls  peace ;  and  of  which  it  is 
declared  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.  It  was  that  state  of 
mind  which  the  Saviour  not  only  denominates  peace,  but  which 
he  describes  as  my  peace,  in  other  words  Christ's  peace,  "  the 
peace  of  God  which  passes  understanding,''  that  supported  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  the  trials  he  endured,  and  in  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  religion  which  he  was  called  to  discharge. 

'^  He  dismissed,  as  fast  as  they  arose,"  says  an  anonymous 
writer,  "  all  useless  ideas  and  disquieting  desires,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  preserve  his  soul  pure  and  in  peace ;  taken  up  with 
GK)d,  detached  from  everything  not  divine.  This  brought  him 
to  such  a  simplicity  as  to  be  far  from  valuing  himself  for  his 
natural  talents,  accounting  all  but  dross,  that  he  might  tain 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him." 

He  loved  to  contemplate  Christ  in  His  childhood  and  youth, 
as  conveying  to  his  mind  a  more  distinct  idea  of  that  meekness 
and  simplicity  of  spirit  which  was  so  marked  a  trait  in  the 
Saviour's  character. 

Among  his  beautiful  religious  meditations  we  find  the  follow- 
ing, which  shews  his  feelings  in  this  respect : — 

"  I  adore  thee,  0  infant  Jesus  I  naked,  weeping,  and  lying  in 
the  manger.  Thy  childhood  and  poverty  are  become  my  delight. 
0  that  I  could  be  thus  poor,  thus  a  child,  like  thee  I  0  Eternal 
Wisdom  I  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  little  babe,  take  from 
me  the  vanity  and  presumptuousness  of  human  wisdom.  Make 
me  a  child  with  thee.    Be  silent,  ye  teachers  and  sages  of  the 

2n 
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earth  I  I  wish  to  know  nothing,  but  to  be  resigned,  to  be  williog 
to  suffer,  to  lose  and  forsake  b1\,  io  be  all  faith.  The  Word 
made  flesh  !  Now  silent,  now  He  has  an  imperfect  utterance,  now 
weeps  as  a  child.  And  shall  I  set  up  for  being  wise  ?  Shall  I 
take  a  complacency  in  my  own  schemes  and  systems  ?  Shall  I 
be  afraid,  lest  the  world  should  not  have  an  opinion  high  enough 
of  my  capacity  ?  No,  no  ; — all  my  pleasure  shall  be  to  dbereo^, 
to  become  little  and  obscure,  to  live  in  silence,  to  bear  the  reproach 
of  Jesus  crucified,  aivd  to  add  thereto  the  helplessness  cmd  imper* 
feet  viterance  of  Jesus  a  child" 

"  To  die  to  all  his  own  abilities,"  says  tlie  vnter  to  whom  we 
have  just  now  referred,  '^  must  have  been  a  thing  more  painful 
to  him  than  any  other.  He  understood  thoroughly  the  principles 
of  almost  all  the  liberal  sciences.  He  had  studied  the  ancients 
of  all  kinds,  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers.  He  was  well 
acquainted  both  with  their  faults  and  with  their  beauties.  Yet 
he  rejected  that  pompous  erudition  which  so  powerfully  tends  to 
swell  the  mind  with  pride.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  renounce 
all  the  false  riches  of  the  mind,  and  to  be  wise  with  sobriety. 
This  is  what  those  learned  men  and  teachers,  who  are  alvra\'8 
contending  about  fiivolous  questions,  will  never  be  able  to  oom- 
preliend. 

It  was  one  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  and  deeply  pious 
man,  that  he  bore  the  pas^iions  and  faults  of  others  wth  the 
greatest  equanimity.  This  is  an  unostentatious  but  an  im{K)rtant 
grace.  He  was  faithful,  without  ceasing  to  be  [Uitient.  Be- 
lieving that  the  providence  of  God  attaches  to  times  as  well  as 
to  things,  and  that  there  is  a  time  for  reproof  as  well  jxs  for  every- 
thing else,  a  time  which  may  properly  be  dcnomiuatiHl  God*8 
time^  he  waited  calmly  for  the  proper  moment  of  speaking.  Thus 
keeping  his  own  spirit  in  harmony  with  God,  he  was  enabled  to 
administer  reproof  and  to  utter  the  most  unpleasant  truths  with- 
out a  betrayal  of  himself,  and  without  giving  offence  to  otliers. 

"  It  is  often,"  he  said,  "  our  own  imiyerfvction  tchivh  makes 
us  reprove  the  imperfections  of  others  ; — a  8har{)-Mghteil  ^ell- 
love  of  our  own,  which  cannot  pardon  the  self-love  of  othorK 
The  passions  of  other  men  seem  insupportable  to  him  who  is 
governed  by  his  own.  Divine  charity  makes  great  allowanctsi 
for  the  weaknesses  of  others,  beai-s  with  them,  and  treats  them 
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with  gentleness  and  condescension.  It  is  never  over-hasty  in  its 
proceeding.  The  less  we  have  of  self-love,  the  more  easily  we 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  imperfections  of  others,  in  order 
to  cure  them  patiently,  when  the  right  season  arrives  for  it. 
Imperfect  virtue  is  apt  to  be  sour,  severe,  and  implacable.  Per- 
fect virtue  is  meek,  affable,  and  compassionate.  It  thinks  of 
nothing  but  doing  good,  bearing  others'  burdens.  It  is  this 
principle  of  disinterestedness  with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  of 
compassion  for  othere,  which  is  the  true  bond  of  society." 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  his  principles,  that  he  inculcated 
and  practised  rdigtous  toleration.  Without  being  indifferent  to 
the  principles  and  forms  of  religion,  he  had  a  deep  conviction, 
that  the  appropriate  weapon  of  religion,  in  its  defence  and  in  its 
extension,  is  that  of  love.  A  man's  belief  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
sacred.  We  may  try  to  correct  it  by  kind  argument ;  but  in 
every  act  beyond  that,  we  violate  the  laws  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  claims  of  morals,  and  act  without  authority.  Such  were 
the  views  of  Fenelon  ;  which  he  inculcated  at  a  time,  and  under 
circumstances,  which  shewed  the  firmness  of  his  purpose  as  well 
as  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  that,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  among  the  Protestants  of  Poitou,  he 
accepted  this  difiicult  and  delicate  office,  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  king  should  remove  all  the  troops,  and  all  appearance 
of  military  coercion,  from  those  places  to  which  he  was  to  be  sent 
in  the  exercise  of  a  ministry  of  peace  and  love.  In  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  in  the  year  1709,  he  was  visited  by  a  young 
prince  at  the  episcopal  residence.  In  the  conversations  which 
passed  between  them,  the  archbishop  recommended  to  him,  very 
emphatically,  never  to  compel  his  subjects  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. "  Liberty  of  thought,"  said  he,  "  is  an  impregnable  fortress, 
which  no  human  power  can  force.  Violence  can  never  convince ; 
it  only  makes  hypocrites.  When  kings  take  it  upon  them  to 
direct  in  matters  of  religion,  instead  of  protecting  it,  they  bring 
it  into  bondage.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  grant  to  all  a  l^al 
toleration  ;  not  as  approving  everything  indifferently,  but  as 
suffering  with  patience  tuhcU  God  suffers  ;  endeavouring  in  a 
proper  manner  to  restore  such  as  are  misled,  but  never  by  any 
measures  but  those  of  gentle  and  benevolent  persuasion." 
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FeDeloD  had  many  fricDds  affectionately  attached  to  him,  in 
Versailles,  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  France  ;  but  aft&r  the  time 
of  his  banishment,  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  he  saw  them  but  very  seldom.  Many  of  them  were  persoos 
of  eminent  piety.  A  permanent  separation  from  such  men  was 
a  source  of  affliction  ;  but  such  were  his  habits  of  mind,  which 
saw  God  in  all  things  and  all  things  in  God,  that  he  alleviated 
his  sorrow  by  communing  with  them  in  spirit. 

'^  Let  us  all  dwell,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^^  in  oar  only 
CENTRE,  where  we  continually  meet,  and  are  all  one  and  the  same 
thing.  We  are  very  near,  though  we  see  not  one  anoth^ ; 
whereas  others,  who  even  live  in  the  same  house,  yet  live  at  a 
great  distance.  Grod  reunites  all,  and  brings  together  the  re- 
motest points  of  distance  in  the  hearts  that  are  united  to  Him. 
I  am  for  nothing  but  unity ;  that  unity  which  binds  all  tlie 
parts  to  the  centre.  That  which  is  not  in  unity  is  in  separation ; 
and  separation  implies  a  plurality  of  interests,  self  in  each  too 
much  fondled.  When  self  is  destroyed,  the  soul  reunites  in  God ; 
and  those  who  are  united  in  Grod  are  not  far  from  each  other. 
This  is  the  consolation  which  I  have  in  your  absence,  and  which 
enables  me  to  bear  this  affliction  patiently,  however  long  it  may 
continue." 

The  union  of  the  soul  in  God,  followed  by  the  union  of  all 
worldly  concerns  and  interests,  was  the  subject  of  frequent  con- 
templation and  remark.  "  Oh  !  what  a  beautiful  sight,*'  he  said 
frequently,  "  to  see  all  kinds  of  goods  in  common,  nobody  looking 
on  his  own  knowledge,  virtues,  joys,  riches,  as  his  peculiar  pro- 
perty !  It  is  thus,  that  the  saints  in  heaven,  possess  everything 
in  God,  without  having  anything  of  their  mtm.  It  is  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  an  infinite  ocean  of  good,  common  to  all,  which 
satiates  their  desires,  and  completes  their  happiness.  Perfectly 
poor  in  themselves,  they  are  perfectly  rich  and  happy  in  God, 
who  is  the  true  source  of  riches.  If  this  poveiiy  of  spirit, 
which,  in  depriving  us  of  self,  fills  us  with  love,  prevailed  here 
below  as  it  should  do,  we  should  hear  no  more  those  cold  words 
of  7nine  and  thine.  Being  one  in  the  almndonment  of  self  and 
one  in  harmony  with  God,  we  should  be  all  at  the  same  time 
rich  and  poor  in  unity." 

Aftei-  Fenelon  left  Vcnsailles,  he  never  had  the  opj>ortuuity 
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of  seeing  his  beloved  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  it  was 
a  number  of  years  before  they  had  the  means  even  of  corre- 
Bponding  with  each  other  by  lettor.  But  the  Duke  never  forgot 
him ;  and  Fenelon,  on  his  part,  never  ceased  to  counsel  and 
encourage. 

"  Offspring  of  Saint  Louis !"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters 
written  a  short  time  before  the  lamented  death  of  the  prince, 
**be  like  him,  mild,  humane,  easy  of  access,  affable,  compass- 
sionate,  and  liberal.  Let  your  grandeur  never  hinder  you  from 
condescending  to  the  lowest  of  your  subjects, — ^yet  in  such  a 
manner  that  this  goodness  may  never  weaken  your  authority, 
Dor  lessen  their  respect.  SuflFer  not  yourself  to  be  beset  by  in- 
sinuating flatterers ;  but  value  the  presence  and  advice  of  men 
of  virtuous  principles.  True  virtue  is  often  modest  and  retired. 
Princes  have  need  of  her,  and  therefore  ought  to  seek  her  out. 
Place  no  confidence  in  any  but  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
contradict  you  with  respect,  and  who  love  your  prosperity  and 
reputation  better  than  your  favour.  Make  youi-self  to  be  loved 
by  the  good,  feared  by  the  bad,  and  esteemed  by  all.  Hasten 
to  reform  yourself,  that  you  may  labour  with  success  in  the  re- 
formation of  others." 

The  effect  of  the  correspondence  of  Fenelon  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  may  be  seen,  among  other  evidences  which  he  gave, 
from  the  import  of  the  following  letter : — 

TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CAMBRAY. 

"  My  dear  Archbishop, — I  will  endeavour  to  make  use  of 
the  advice  you  give  me.  I  ask  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that 
God  will  give  me  His  grace  so  to  do.  Desire  of  God  more  and 
more,  that  He  will  grant  me  the  love  of  Himself  above  all 
things  else ;  and  that  I  may  love  my  friends  and  love  my 
enemies  in  Him  and  for  Him.  In  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  I  am  obliged  to  listen  to  many  remarks,  and  sometimes 
to  those  which  are  unfavourable.  When  I  am  rebuked  for 
taking  a  course  which  I  know  to  be  a  right  one,  I  am  not  dis- 
quieted by  it.  When  I  am  made  to  see,  that  I  have  done 
wrong,  I  readily  blame  myself  And  I  am  enabled  sincerely  to 
pardon  all,  and  to  pray  for  all,  who  wish  me  ill  or  who  do  me  ill. 

'^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  I  have  faults ;  but  I  can 
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also  add,  tliat  I  have  a  fixed  determination,  whatever  may  he 
my  failings,  to  give  myself  to  God.  Pray  to  Him  without  ceas- 
ing, that  He  will  be  pleased  to  finish  in  me  what  He  has  already 
begun,  and  to  destroy  in  me  those  evils  which  proceed  from  my 
fallen  nature. — In  respect  to  yourself,  you  may  be  assured  that 
my  friendship  is  always  the  same." 

Fenelon  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  work 
was  accomplished.  It  was  found  after  his  death,  tliat  he  was 
without  property  and  without  debts.  United  to  Christ,  he 
had  no  fear.  As  he  had  the  spirit,  so  he  delighted  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Saviour.  His  dying  words  were,  "  Thy  will  be 
DONE."    And  thus  he  met  God  in  peaca 

There  is,  perhaps,  not  another  man  in  modem  times,  whose 
character  has  so  perfectly  harmonized  in  its  favour  all  creeds, 
nations,  and  parties.  His  religion  expanded  his  heart  to  the 
limits  of  the  world.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
human  race  should  love  his  memory.  In  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  chains  which  had  been  fastened  by  the 
tyranny  of  ages,  were  rent  asunder  by  infuriated  men,  who,  in 
freeing  themselves  from  outward  tyranny,  forgot  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  domination  of  their  own  passions,  the  ashes  of 
the  good  and  great  of  other  days,  in  the  forgetfulness  of  all  just 
distinctions,  were  scattered  by  them  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
But  they  wept  over  and  spared  the  dust  of  Fenelon. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


Of  the  influence  of  Madame  Guyon  upon  Fenelon — Remarki  upon  woman*!  rafln- 
ence — Madame  Guyon  transferred  from  the  prison  of  Vincennes  to  that  of  Van- 
girard — Her  religious  efforts  there — Interference  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris— 
Feelings  of  the  King  towards  Madame  Guyon — His  treatment  of  some  memben 
of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Cyr — He  removes  a  son  of  Madame  Guyon  from  his  offic* 
of  Lieutenant  in  the  King's  guards — Proceedings  of  Godct  Marais,  Buhop  of 
Chartres — Feelings  of  Madame  Guyon  in  relation  to  Fenelon — Visited  in  prisoa 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  reads  to  her  a  letter  from  La  Combe — Her  feel- 
ings— A  Poem. 

The  natural  traits  of  Fenelon,  remarkable  in  themselves, 
were  still  more  remarkable  in  the  beauty  of  their  combination. 
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Beligion  added  to  the  attractions  of  his  character.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  was  a  religious  man ; — ^religions  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  \Yith  a  reference  to  the  common 
standard. 

And  when  he  had  set  out  upon  this  new  way,  the  way  of 
victory,  because  it  was  the  way  of  holiness,  whose  example 
was  it,  consecrated  by  tears  and  illustrated  by  labours,  in  the 
domestic  circle  and  in  the  more  public  sphere,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  freedom  and  in  prison,  that  attracted  his  notice,  ex- 
cited his  holy  desires,  and  strengthened  his  hopes  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  influence  of  the  instructions, 
of  the  exhortations  and  prayers,  and  personal  life  and  example 
of  Madame  Guyon,  from  the  benevolent  labours  and  the  sub* 
lime  faith  of  Fenelon. 

And  if  any  female  should  think  these  pages  worthy  of  her 
perusal,  let  her  gather  the  lesson  from  the^e  statements,  that 
woman's  infliience  does  not  terminate,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
with  the  moulding  and  the  guidance  of  the  minds  of  children. 
Her  task  is  not  finished  when  she  sends  abroad  those  whom  she 
has  borne  and  nurtured  in  her  bosom,  on  tlieir  pilgrimage  of 
action  and  duty  in  the  wide  world.  Far  from  it  Man  is 
neither  safe  in  himself,  nor  profitable  to  others,  when  he  lives 
dissociated  from  that  benign  influence  which  is  to  be  found  in 
woman's  presence  and  character ; — an  influence  which  is  needed 
in  the  projects  and  toils  of  mature  life,  in  the  temptations  and 
trials  to  which  that  period  is  especially  exposed,  and  in  the 
weakness  and  sufierings  of  age,  hardly  less  than  in  childhood 
and  youth. 

But  it  is  not  woman,  gay,  frivolous,  and  unbelieving,  or 
woman  separated  from  those  divine  teachings  which  make  all 
hearts  wise,  that  can  lay  claim  to  the  exercise  of  such  an  influ- 
ence. But  when  she  adds  to  the  traits  of  sympathy,  forbeanmco, 
and  warm  afiection,  which  characterize  her,  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  a  well-cultivated  intellect,  and  the  still  higher  attri« 
butes  of  religious  faith  and  holy  love,  it  is  not  easy  to  limit  the 
good  she  may  do,  in  all  situations  and  in  all  periods  of  life. 

To  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  Fenelon  bore  the  most  decided 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  Madame  Guyon ;  while  his  own 
peh^onal  history  and  doctrines  were  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
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influence  she  had  exerted.  When  the  controYersy  between 
Fenelon  and  Bossuet  commenced,  Madame  Guyon  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  Yinceunes.  And,  as  we  here  complete  our  nar- 
rative so  far  as  it  has  relation  to  Fenelon,  we  naturally  return 
to  her  again,  to  terminate,  in  a  few  pages  more,  the  story  of  her 
remarkable  life. 

From  the  period  in  which  she  gave  herself  wholly  to  Gk)d,  she 
was  calm  and  patient.  The  walls  which  enclosed  her  had  no 
terrors  to  a  heart  that  recognised  the  presence  of  God  as  dis- 
tinctly in  sorrow  as  in  joy.  Not  that  her  feeble  oonstituiion  did 
not  suffer,  or  that  she  did  not  feel  deeply  her  separation  from 
her  friends,  but  she  had  inward  supports,  which  enabled  her  to 
rise  above  such  sufferings ;  and  with  Paul  and  Silas  she  sang 
songs  in  prison. 

Madame  Guyon  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Yincennes 
on  the  31st  of  December  1695,  and  remained  in  this  prison  about 
nine  months.  Her  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  severei 
She  was  allowed  the  company  of  the  pious  maid-servant  who 
had  so  long  attended  her,  and  was  her  daughter  in  the  Gospel ; 
but  she  was  not  permitted,  except  under  great  restrictions,  to 
sec  her  relatives  and  other  friends,  or  to  correspond  with  them. 
Either  because  her  physical  system  would  not  bear  such  close 
and  long-continued  confinement,  or  because  the  principal  agents 
in  restraining  her,  were  touched  with  some  degree  of  pity, 
after  tlie  expiration  of  nearly  a  year,  she  was  removed  from 
Yincennes,  and  imprisoned  at  Yaugirard,  a  village  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Some  circumstances  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  she  went  to  her  new  place  of  imprisonment  on 
the  28th  of  August  1696.  Her  pious  maid-servant  was  detained 
for  a  longer  period  at  Yincennes. 

At  Yaugirard,  from  which  she  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  Bastile,  she  remained  till  September  1698,  a  little  more 
than  two  years.  Her  prison  at  Yaugirard  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  confinement  connected  with  a  monastery  at  that  village. 
It  was  understood  by  her,  when  she  went  there,  that  she  would 
have  a  little  more  liberty  than  was  allowed  her  at  Yincennes. 
And  with  this  understanding,  her  strong  desire  to  benefit  souls 
returned.  She  saw  her  friends  more  frequently  than  she  had 
recently  done;  she  corresponded  with  them,  and  endeavoured 
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to  inspire  the  true  life  of  faith  in  the  sisters  of  the  monastery, 
whenever  she  had  opportunity  to  speak  to  them.  There  was 
every  appearance  that  the  same  spiritual  results  would  follow 
her  labours  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  at  whose  request  she  had  been 
transferred  to  Vaugirard,  became  alarmed.  He  knew  the  feel- 
ings of  the  king ;  and  that  it  was  indispensable,  if  she  con- 
tinued there,  that  these  things  should  stop.  Accordingly 
she  was  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  signing  a  paper,  in 
which  she  agreed  expressly  to  cease  from  such  labours.  The 
paper  is  dated  the  9th  of  October  1696.  In  this  paper  she  pro- 
mises to  place  herself,  in  the  particulars  specified,  under  the 
watch  and  direction  of  the  curate  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpi- 
tius ;  and,  without  his  express  permission,  to  receive  no  visits, 
hold  no  conversations,  and  write  no  letters. 

To  one  who  had  the  feelings  of  Madame  Guyon,  whose  life  it 
was  to  do  good,  such  a  prohibition  must  have  been  exceedingly 
painful.  But,  as  she  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  those  who 
thought  it  proper  to  impose  these  restraints,  she  could  not  well 
do  otherwise  than  submit  to  them.  Any  other  course  would 
have  merely  resulted  in  subjecting  her  again  to  the  severer  im- 
prisonment of  Vincennes,  without  giving  her  any  greater  reli- 
gious privilege.     Her  only  resource  now  was  prayer. 

This  state  of  things  will  be  the  better  understood,  when  we 
keep  in  mind  the  feelings  of  the  king.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a 
man  whose  mind  was  occupied  with  plans  of  vast  extent,  such 
as  perhaps  no  French  monarch  before  him  had  entertained, 
should  enter  into  a  contest,  which  may  well  l>e  called  a  personal 
contest,  with  an  unprotected  woman.     But  so  it  was. 

After  the  remarkable  attention  to  religion  in  the  Female 
Seminary  of  St.  Cyr,  which  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Madame  Guyon,  and  supposed  to  be  conducted  on  principles 
allied  to  those  of  Protestantism,  Louis,  greatly  offended,  not 
only  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  Madame  Guyon,  but  came  to 
St.  Cyr  personally,  instituted  an  examination  into  the  state  of 
things  himself,  and  removed  from  the  seminary  three  of  the 
most  pious  ladies  connected  with  it.  The  only  reason  assigned 
was  their  sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine  of  an  inward  and 
purified  life  sustained  by  faith.    So  that,  like  Fenelon,  she  was 
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obliged  to  suffer,  not  only  in  lier  own  person,  but  in  the  person 
of  her  friends  also. 

For  this  treatment  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr,  the  king  might 
perhaps  have  alleged  a  reason  apparently  satisfactory,  founded 
in  his  zeal  for  the  Church  and  his  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
heresy.  But  such  a  reason  could  not  well  be  alleged  for  his 
treatment  of  a  son  of  Madame  Guyon.  Her  second  son,  a  young 
man  of  promise,  had  been  appointed  a  year  or  two  previous  a 
lieutenant  in  the  king's  guards.  Nothing  was  alleged  against 
his  character  or  conduct ;  but  such  was  the  king's  hostility  to 
Madame  Guyon,  and  his  determination  to  crush  her  the  more 
effectually  by  cnishing  all  who  were  connected  with  her,  that 
he  unceremoniously  removed  her  son  from  the  public  service. 

The  zeal  of  the  king,  when  it  was  fully  understood  what  his 
views  and  wishes  were,  was  seconded  by  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tive co-operation  of  a  number  of  the  bishops.  This  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  Godet  Marais,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  within 
the  limits  of  whose  diocese  St.  Cyr  was  situated  As  the  alleged 
heresy  had  made  its  appearance  in  a  seminary  for  whose  reli- 
gious character  and  interests  he  felt  especially  responsible,  he 
issued,  as  the  head  and  spiritual  father  of  his  diocese,  an  eccle- 
siastical ordinance,  in  which  he  condemned  the  writings  of 
Madame  Guyon,  as  false^  rash^  impious^  hereticcdy  and  tending 
to  renew  the  eirora  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  instituted  personally  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  all  the  rooms  and  private  apartments  of  the  semi- 
nary of  St.  Cyr,  and  took  away  all  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon 
which  he  found  there ;  and  among  other  things  some  manu- 
scripts and  letters  of  Fenelon.  Madame  Maisoufort,  a  pious  and 
highly  educated  lady,  who  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
seminary,  remonstrated  against  such  violent  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings, but  without  effect. 

These  transactions,  and  others  like  them,  took  place,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  from  1695  to  1698.  They  added  to  the  sorrows 
of  Madame  Guyou's  imprisonment ;  but  did  not  lead  her  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  goodness  and  truth  of  God,  Both 
at  Vincennes  and  at  Vaugirard,  she  kept  herself  infonned,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  the  progress  of  events.  But  there  was 
nothing  which  touched  her  feelings  so  deeply  as  the  trials  of 
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Fenelon.  She  had  been  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence, of  bringing  to  his  notice  the  great  doctrine  of  present 
and  entire  hob'ness.  With  the  greatest  earnestness  and  perse- 
verance, she  had  watched  for  him  and  prayed  for  him  ;  had 
warned  and  entreated  him.  She  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
her  labours  and  prayers  answered.  Appreciating  also  his  great 
learning,  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  imagination,  and  his  cul- 
tivated taste,  she  naturally  indulged  the  hope,  that  he  might 
illustrate  and  successfully  propagate  those  religious  views  which, 
in  common  with  some  of  the  most  devoted  persons  in  all  ages 
of  the  Church,  she  regarded  as  so  important. 

But  darkness  had  gathered  upon  the  prospect,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  so  cheering.  When  the  secular  arm  had 
united  with  the  religious,  and  kings  were  in  alliance  with  bishops, 
there  seemed  but  little  hope.  When  she  thought  of  these  things, 
as  she  sat  alone  in  her  solitary  cell,  tears  sometimes  filled  that 
bright  eye  which  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had  not  yet  made 
dim. 

When  she  had  been  at  Vaugirard  nearly  two  years,  the  doors 
of  her  prison  suddenly  opened.  Her  old  acquaintance,  Monsieur 
de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  Monsieur 
Lachetardie,  the  curate  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  pre- 
sented himself  before  her.  With  a  seriousness  of  air,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  warranted  by  the  occasion,  the  archbishop 
informed  her  of  the  reasons  of  his  coming.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  letter,  and  read  it.  It  purported  to  be  from  Father  La  Combe, 
addressed  to  Madame  Guyon,  in  which  La  Combe,  without 
naming  them,  referred  distinctly  to  irregularities  into  which 
they  had  both  fallen,  and  exhorted  her  to  repent.  The  letter 
was  no  sooner  read,  than  the  archbishop  and  the  curate,  un- 
favourably impressed  by  insinuations  which  seemed  to  imply 
guilt,  conjured  her,  in  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  manner,  to 
do  homage  to  truth,  and  to  merit  forgiveness  by  a  sincere  con- 
fession of  her  faults. 

But,  worn  down  as  she  was  by  the  sorrows  of  her  imprison- 
ment, her  ofiended  innocence  gave  her  strength  to  reply.  She 
said,  however,  but  little.  And  it  was  simply  this.  The 
letter  which  had  been  read  to  her,  which  she  was  not  permitted 
to  see,  was  either  a  forgery ;  or  Father  La  Combe,  worn  out  by 
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the  Boverity  of  his  long  imprisonment,  had  entirely  lost  hb 
powers  of  perception  and  memory,  and  had  written  it,  without 
knowing  what  he  wrote,  at  the  instigation  of  another.  Further 
than  this,  she  did  not  think  it  her  duty  to  notice  this  acensatioD. 
Her  perfect  self-possession,  her  serious  and  unaffected  air  of 
innocence,  the  conviction  which  suddenly  flashed  upon  their 
own  minds,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  meet 
devoted  and  virtuous  of  women  by  the  foulest  of  means,  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  her  prison  with  a  shame  to  themselves^ 
hardly  less  than  the  sorrow  which  they  brought  to  her. 

The  secret  history  of  this  atrocious  movement  is  not  well 
known.  The  long  banishment  and  imprisonments  which  La 
Combe  had  suffered,  as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  Madame 
Guyon,  had  affected  both  his  mental  and  physical  system.  So 
obviously  was  this  the  case,  that  those  who  had  the  charge  of 
him  thought  it  necessary  to  transfer  him  from  the  place  of  hifi 
imprisonment,  in  a  distant  part  of  France,  to  the  public  hospital 
for  sick  and  lunatic  persons  established  in  the  village  of  Cha- 
renton,  a  few  miles  from  Paris.  On  his  way  there,  he  was 
lodged  a  few  dajrs  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  the  paper 
to  which  we  have  referred  was  prepared,  and  his  signature  was 
obtained.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Charenton  he  died ;  but 
it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  for  some  time  before,  he  had  not  suflScient  power  of  percei>- 
tion  and  reasoning  to  know  what  he  did,  and  to  render  hira 
accountable  for  his  acts.  These  circumstances  were  not  known 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  when  the  paper,  which  he  was  re- 
quested to  convey  to  Madame  Guyon,  was  put  into  his  hands. 

The  historians  of  the  life  of  Fenelon  agree  in  asserting, 
that  this  ungenerous  and  wicked  attempt  was  aimed  as  much, 
perhaps  still  more,  at  Fenelon,  as  at  Madame  Guyon.  The 
enemies  of  Fenelon  were  astonished  at  the  powers  of  argument 
and  of  eloquence  which  he  displayed  in  his  controversy  with 
Bossuet.  They  saw  themselves  on  the  point  of  being  defeated ; 
and,  as  Fenelon  never  denied  his  acquaintance  with  Madame 
Guyon  and  his  sincere  respect  and  friendship  for  her,  they 
seemed  to  have  but  one  way  left  to  them,  that  of  de8tn>ying 
his  reputation  and  throwing  doubt  upon  his  morals,  by  first 
destroying  hers.     If  there  had  been  anything  wrong  between 
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Madame  Guyon  and  La  Combe,  "  it  was  expected,"  says  Butler, 
"  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  would  indirectly  operate  to 
the  detriment  of  Fenelon,  by  exposing  his  connexion  with  her 
to  a  like  suspicion/'  The  attempt  did  not  succeed ;  but  origi- 
nating in  the  deepest  depravity,  and  aimed  as  she  knew  it  to  be 
at  Fenelon  as  well  as  herself,  it  could  not  fail  to  inflict  a  deep 
wound  upon  her  already  afflicted  spirit 

Her  poems,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  written  in  her 
imprisonments,  have  frequent  allusions  to  the  trials  she  was 
thus  called  to  endure,  and  to  the  faith  which  sustained  her. 
The  following  stanzas,  without  being  a  translation  of  any  one 
poem,  embody  sentiments  which  are  found  in  many : — 

THE  LIGHT  ABOVE  US. 

There  is  a  light  in  yonder  skies, 
A  light  unseen  by  outward  eyes  ; — 
But  clear  and  bright  to  inward  sense, 
It  shines,  the  star  of  Providence. 

The  radiance  of  the  central  throne. 
It  comes  from  God,  and  God  alone ; — 
The  ray  that  never  yet  grew  pale, 
The  star  that  "  shines  within  the  veil." 

And  faith,  unchcck'd  by  earthly  fears, 
Shall  Kfl;  its  eye,  though  fill'd  with  tears. 
And  while  around  'tis  dark  as  night, 
Uutired,  shall  mark  that  heavenly  light. 

In  vain  they  smite  me.    Men  but  do 
What  God  permits  with  different  view  ; — 
To  outward  sight  they  wield  the  rod, 
But  faith  proclaims  it  all  of  God. 

Unmoved,  then,  let  me  keep  my  way. 
Supported  by  that  cheering  ray 
Which,  shining  distant,  renders  clear 
The  clouds  and  darkness  thronging  near. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

2593 — ^Transferred  from  Vaugirard  to  the  Bostile— Some  aocount  of  the  Bastfle^ 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  Madame  Guyon — Man  of  the  iron  mask — Madame 
Gujon's  maid-servant  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile — Her  personal  history — Her 
religious  character — Her  letters — ^Hor  death — Sitoation  of  Madame  Qojon — ^Tlie 
religious  support  which  she  experienced. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  ruin  the  character  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  in  her  ruin  to  involve  that  of  Fenelon,  seems  to  have 
exasperated  her  enemies  more  and  more.  They  shewed  their 
dissatisfaction  by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  king,  which  re- 
quired her  to  be  transferred  from  her  prison  at  Vaugirard  to  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  Bastile.  She  became  a  prisoner  in  thai 
abode  of  wretchedness  in  September  1698. 

The  prison  of  the  Bastile,  in  which  Madame  Guyon  was  now 
incarcerated,  has  become  historical.  It  has  been  demolished,  it 
is  true  ;  but,  while  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
remains,  it  will  not  cease  to  be  remembered.  The  Bastile,  the 
erection  of  which  began  in  the  year  1370,  was  composed  of  high 
and  large  towers,  united  together  by  thick  walls  enclosing  two 
large  courts,  which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  other  walls 
intervening  ;  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch. 
At  the  base  of  all  the  towers  were  dungeons.  Each  tower,  eighty 
feet  in  height  above  the  dungeon,  consisted  of  four  stories.  The 
dungeons  were  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  some  of  them 
admitted  a  little  light ;  others  were  perfectly  dark.  There  was 
no  stove  or  fire-place  in  any  of  them.  It  was  in  these  dreadful 
abodes,  that  the  two  princes  of  Armagnac  were  immured  by  the 
orders  of  Louis  XI.  ;  one  of  whom,  overcome  by  the  weight  of 
wretchedness  and  despair,  lost  his  reason  ;  the  otlier,  set  at 
lil)erty  upon  a  change  of  the  government,  published  an  account 
of  his  sufferings. 

Above,  the  dungeons  rose  successively  four  apartments,  each 
occupying  a  single  story.  These  apartments,  all  of  which  were 
prisons,  were  in  the  form  of  irregular  jx>lygonH ;  eighteen  feet 
across  the  floor  and  eighteen  feet  high  ;  excepting  the  afuirtment 
of  the  upper  story,  which  was  a  little  smaller.  The  walls  were 
twelve  feet  tliiek  at  the  highest  part  of  the  tower,  and  thev 
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increased  in  thickness  as  they  approached  the  bottom.  The  doors 
of  the  prisons  in  the  towers  were  of  oak  and  double ;  each  three 
inches  in  thickness.  Each  of  the  prisons  above  the  dungeon 
had  one  window,  which  was  secured,  on  the  outside,  by  an  iron 
grate  of  prodigious  strength.  The  chimneys  also  were  secured 
by  iron  gi-ates,  crossing  the  vent  at  proper  distances.  The  floors 
were  laid  with  stone  or  tiles. 

Each  tower  had  its  name,  and  each  apartment  had  its  number ; 
so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  who  the  prisoners  were  when 
orders  were  given  in  respect  to  them,  or  when  they  happened  to 
be  the  subjects  of  conversation  ;  but  only  to  mention  them  in 
the  language  of  the  place,  as  No.  One,  in  the  tower  du  Tresor, 
No.  Two,  in  the  tower  de  la  Comth^  and  so  on.  Most  of  the 
apartments  had  the  same  kind  of  furniture,  both  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  articles  and  their  quality.  It  usually  consisted  of  a  bed, 
a  table,  a  chair,  a  basin,  and  a  large  earthen  pitcher  for  holding 
water,  a  brass  candlestick,  a  broom,  and  a  tinder-box. 

When  the  prisoners  entered  these  dreadful  abodes,  their  names 
were  entered  in  a  register,  with  the  dates  of  their  arrival,  and 
with  the  specification  of  the  towers  and  the  numbers  of  the- 
towers,  to  which  they  were  assigned.  They  were  then  subjected 
to  a  strict  search  ;  and  everything  was  taken  from  them,  except 
such  clothing  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  large  and  stony 
apartments,  in  which  they  were  enclosed,  if  they  were  so  much 
favoured  as  to  escape  an  incarceration  in  the  dungeons,  were 
exceedingly  cold  in  winter ;  and  as  they  were  not  capable  of 
ventilation,  the  prisoners  suffered  no  less  from  the  unpleasant 
heats  of  summer ;  a  grievance  which  was  increased  by  the  steams 
issuing  from  the  water  that  putrified  in  the  ditch  below.  Iron 
cages,  and  other  instruments  of  torture,  were  kept  in  reserve  for 
those  who  were  refractory. 

In  one  of  these  abodes  of  sorrow  Madame  Guyon  was  shut  up. 
Four  years  she  remained  there  ;  and,  so  far  as  anything  appears 
on  the  subject,  in  entire  solitary  confinement.  It  was  thought 
necessaiy,  by  those  who  knew  her  influence  and  thought  it  un- 
favourable, that  twelve  feet  of  thick  wall,  built  up  on  every  side, 
should  guard  her  against  making  any  further  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Shut  out  from  the  woild,  from  her  friends,  from 
the  pleasjmt  light  of  the  sun,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bow 
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in  the  silence  and  acquiescence  of  religious  trust  Deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  seeing  her  friends  personally,  she  was  not  even 
allowed  to  write  to  them.  But  the  evidence  of  her  whole  life 
shews  what  her  feelings  must  have  been  ;  and  that  her  faith  did 
not  cease  to  be  triumphant,  even  in  this  aggravated  trial.  In 
one  of  her  letters,  written  just  before  her  removal  to  the  Bastile, 
and  in  anticipation  of  her  imprisonment  there,  which  she  nata- 
rally  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  still  harsher  treatment,  she 
says : — "  I  feel  no  anxiety  in  view  of  what  my  enemies  will  do 
to  me.  I  have  no  fear  of  anything  but  of  being  left  to  mywdf. 
So  long  as  God  is  with  me,  neither  imprisonment  nor  death  wUl 
have  any  terrors.  Fear  not.  If  they  should  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, and  should  put  me  to  death,  Come  and  see  me  die.  Do 
as  Mary  Magdalen  did,  who  never  left  Him  that  taught  her  the 
science  of  pure  love." 

In  noticing  the  date  of  Madame  Guyon's  imprisonment^  I 
could  not  help  being  reminded,  that  but  a  few  feet  from  her, 
perhaps  in  the  next  dungeon,  was  the  celebrated  prisoner  who  b 
known  in  history  as  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask.  A  very  few 
persons  knew  who  he  was.  To  them  the  knowledge  was  limited ; 
and  the  secret  hiis  died  with  them.  The  common  supposition 
is,  that  he  was  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  putting  forth  pretensions  and  claims  to  the  throne, 
he  was  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  men,  and  even  from 
all  knowledge  of  himself.  For  the  purpose  of  entire  concealment 
he  wore  a  mask,  of  which  the  lower  part  had  steel  springs,  con- 
trived so  that  he  could  eat  without  taking  it  off 

An  old  physician  of  the  Bastile,  who  had  often  attended  tliis 
remarkable  man  in  his  seasons  of  ill  health,  declared  that  he  had 
never  been  allowed  to  see  his  face,  though  he  had  oflen  examined 
his  tongue  and  other  parts  of  his  person.  When  Madame  Guyoo 
was  shut  u^)  in  the  Bixstilc,  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask  had  been 
a  solitary  prisoner  thirty-seven  years.  Probably  he  did  not  know 
his  own  history  ;  he  had  scarcely  been  allowed  to  see  any  human 
being  from  infancy  ;  he  lived  in  the  most  cruel  exclusion  from 
all  that  makes  life  desirable,  shut  out  from  nature,  from  know* 
ledge,  and  from  man. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Was  he  excluded  from  religious 
knowledge,  as  well  as  from  a  knowledge  of  almost  everything 
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else  ?  Had  he  the  consolations  of  religion  ?  Did  he  know  of  that 
peaceful  home,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest  ?  No  one  can  tell.  But  we  know  this  : — 
if  the  woman  of  faith  and  prayer,  who  was  shut  up  within  the 
same  massive  walls,  had  known  his  unparalleled  situation,  he 
would  have  had  all  that  her  purified  and  believing  spirit  could 
have  given  of  warmest  sympathy  and  of  earnest  supplication. 
As  it  was,  without  knowing  who  were  the  broken  hearts  around 
her,  she  never  ceased  to  pray  for  the  prisoner. 

Madame  Guyon  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  in  1698.  After- 
wards, but  still  nearly  at  the  same  time,  her  maid-servant,  who 
remained  at  Vincennes  after  she  was  transferred  to  Vaugirard, 
was  also  removed  to  the  Bastile.  Of  this  pious  and  devoted 
woman,  to  whom  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  writings  and 
history  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  I  propose  to  siiy  a  few  words 
in  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter. 

Madame  Guyon  became  acquainted  with  her  at  Paris,  at  an 
early  period  of  her  widowhood.  Labouring  without  cessation, 
wherever  there  was  opportunity,  she  was  the  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  God,  of  leading  her,  then  a  young  girl,  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  And  seeing  in  her  the  tmits  of  good  judgment  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  she  employed  her  as  a  domestic  in  her 
family. 

When  she  left  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  her  labours 
in  the  distant  parts  of  France  and  in  Savoy,  she  took  this  maid- 
servant with  her.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  she  secured 
the  confidence  of  her  mistress,  that  Madame  Guyon  entrusted  to 
her  special  and  almost  exclusive  care  her  surviving  daughter, 
Marie  Jeanne  Guyon.  She  was  with  Madame  Guyon  at  Gex, 
at  Thonon,  and  Grenoble. 

When  her  mistress  left  Grenoble  for  Italy,  in  1686,  she  left 
her  daughter  behind  in  the  care  of  this  maid.  On  her  re- 
turn from  Italy  to  Grenoble,  and  from  Grenoble  to  Paris,  her 
maid-servant  came  with  her.  When  Madame  Guyon  was  first 
imprisoned  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mary,  in  Paris,  they  were 
designedly  separated  from  each  other.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  maid-servant  was  imprisoned  at  the  same 
time  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  It  is  certain  that  she  was  im^ 
prisoned  there  twice.     Afterwards  we  find  them  together,  in  a 

2  I 
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state  of  voluntary  seclusion,  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at 
Meaux.  When  Madame  Guyon  returned  from  Meaux  to  Parifl, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  herself  for  some  months  in  an 
obscure  house  in  the  street  of  St  Anthony,  this  maid  was  with 
her.  After  being  concealed  for  some  time,  she  was  discovered 
by  the  agents  of  the  police,  from  the  circumstance,  somewhat 
unusual,  that  all  the  persons  going  into  the  house  were  seen  to 
enter  it  by  means  of  private  keys,  and  without  knocking  at  the 
door. 

So  closely  were  they  united,  and  so  deeply  imbued  was  the 
maid  with  the  principles  of  the  mistress,  that,  when  Madame 
Guyon  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Yincennes,  it  was  tiiought 
necessary  that  her  maid-servant  should  be  incarcerated  with  her. 
It  was  there  that  the  mistress  composed  religious  songs;  her 
faithful  domestic  and  attendant  committed  them  to  memory ; 
and  they  sang  them  together.  They  were  separated  when 
Madame  Guyon  was  transferred  to  the  prison  of  Yaugirard. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  this  faithful  woman,  to  whom 
Madame  Guyon  was  so  much  indebted,  that  she  was  pious.  Her 
piety,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  consecration  and  faith, 
was  intelligent,  whole-hearted,  and  persevering. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  in  her  character,  which  is  too 
much  overlooked  by  Christians,  was  her  appreciation  of  God's 
providence.  She  desired  to  be  what  God  would  have  her  to  be, 
and  to  be  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  she  included  time  and 
place,  as  well  as  disposition  and  action.  She  had  not  a  doubt 
that  God,  who  had  given  remarkable  powers  to  Madame  Guyon, 
had  called  her  to  the  great  work  in  which  she  was  employed. 
But  knowing  that  her  beloved  mistress  could  not  go  alone,  but 
must  constantly  have  some  female  attendant,  she  had  the  con- 
viction equally  distinct,  that  she  was  called  to  be  her  frniiVf-^er- 
vant.  Such  were  the  relations  existing  between  them,  and  such 
was  their  adaptedness  to  each  other,  she  could  not  well  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  this  field  of  labour  was  the  sphere  of  Pro> 
videncc  to  her ;  and  though,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  might 
not  have  had  great  attractions,  she  accepted  it  with  cheerfulness, 
and  filled  it  with  fidelity.  And  He,  who  called  her  to  this  work, 
alone  can  tell  how  much  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  prayers 
and  to  the  humble  but  necessary  labours  of  this  pious  servant 
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She  was  a  person  of  a  strong  understanding.  Her  letters  shew 
this.  She  took  a  strong  hold  of  the  truth ;  and  her  purpose  was 
fixed  to  maintain  it.  Nothing  could  turn  her  from  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  will  of  God.  Threatenings  and  promises  were 
employed  to  induce  her  to  say  something  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Madame  Guyon.  But  her  faith  was  not  of  that  kind  which 
can  be  bought  with  money.  And  while  she  was  firm  in  her 
purpose,  not  to  say  anything  against  her  spiritual  friend  and 
mother,  she  seems  to  have  been  imprisoned  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  her  from  saying  or  doing  anything  openly 
and  publicly  in  her  favour.  It  is  at  least  difficult  to  divine  any 
other  adequate  motive. 

She  did  not  allow  herself  to  spend  time  in  estimating  the 
comparative  value  of  G^  and  Mammon.  God  was  all  to  her. 
She  crucified  and  trampled  under  foot  all  that  stood  between 
her  soul  and  the  divine  will.  Ceasing  to  regard  earth  as  her 
place  of  residence,  she  could  say  in  simplicity  and  truth  of  spirit, 
but  without  repining, — 

"  Oh !  cease,  my  wandering  soul, 
On  restless  wing  to  roam ; 
All  this  wide  worid,  to  either  pole, 
Has  not  for  thee  a  home.'' 

Her  imprisonment,  therefore,  as  she  looked  forward  to  another 
and  dearer  abode,  was  less  severe  to  her  than  it  might  have  been 
to  others.  But  it  is  very  obvious,  that  this  was  owing  to  her 
state  of  mind,  and  not  to  any  spiiit  of  alleviation  and  kindness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  troubled  her.  After  the  departure  of 
Madame  Guyon  for  Vaugirard,  she  was  in  solitary  confinement, 
the  most  trying  situation  possible.  She  was  not  only  not  allowed 
to  see  her  friends,  but  not  allowed  to  correspond  with  them.  It 
is  true,  she  found  means  to  write  a  few  letters ;  but  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  kindness  or  permission  on  the  part  of  those  who 
kept  her  in  prison. 

The  following  letter  to  her  brother,  found  in  the  French  edition 
of  the  Life  of  Madame  Guyon,  goes  to  confirm,  I  think,  what 
has  been  said  in  relation  to  her  consistent  and  well-established 
piety. 

[Prinm  o/Vimcehkm, 1697.] 

"  My  very  dear  Brother, — I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever 
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have  the  consolation  of  seeing  you  again.  I  shoold  be  glad  to 
see  70a,  and  still  more  on  your  accoant  than  on  my  own.  That 
is  to  say,  I  should  be  glad,  if  it  were  Gk)d's  will ;  for  I  have  no 
desires  and  no  consolations  separate  from  Him.  Whenever  I 
am  permitted  to  see  you,  I  shall  speak  freely  in  relation  to 
Madame  Guyon.  If  I  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  reserved 
in  r^ard  to  her,  I  can  mention  reasons  for  it  which  will  satisfy 
you. 

'^  I  am  sensible,  my  dear  brother,  of  the  good  dispomtion  of 
your  heart ;  and  well  I  know  that  you  love  me.  I  never  can 
forget  your  great  care  and  concern  in  relation  to  my  welfiEire, 
when  we  were  about  to  part  from  each  other ;  and  how  much 
troubled  you  were  in  seeing  me  forsake  the  advantages  the  world 
held  out. 

'^  But  Qoi  called  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go.  It  was  tbe 
will  of  my  heavenly  Father  that  I  should  be  separated  from 
everything  that  bound  me  down  to  earth.  It  was  Grod  who 
gave  me  strength  to  withstand  the  solicitations  of  a  brother^s 
love.  If  your  house,  my  dear  brother,  had  been  made  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  if  I  could  have  been  treated  and  honoured  in 
it  as  a  queen,  yet  I  should  have  forsaken  all  to  follow  God,  who 
called  me,  not  to  pleasures,  but  to  suffering.  I  had  inward  as 
well  as  outward  crosses ;  but,  gently  and  joyfully,  I  went  on, 
following  Gk)d.  I  prayed  in  myself,  that  I  might  be  faitliful  to 
the  cros& 

"  And  now,  my  dear  brother,  if  I  had  stopped  and  attempted 
to  explain  and  to  reason  with  you  at  that  time,  what  would  you 
have  said  ?  What  would  you  have  done  ?  You  would  have 
said,  I  was  very  unwise,  very  foolish.  With  veiy  good  inten- 
tions on  your  part,  yon  would  have  raiseil  a  multitude  of  objec- 
tions, and  have  obstructed  my  greatest  good.  You  would  ha^'e 
stood  in  the  way  of  what  I  cannot  fail  to  regard  as  my  greatest 
consolation,  yea,  my  boundless  joy,  my  sweet  repose,  tchich  is  in 
all  things  to  do  the  wiU  of  God,  I  can  truly  say,  that,  standing 
in  God's  will,  and  doing  and  suffering  His  vrill,  I  have  something 
which  strengthens,  animates,  and  encourages  me ;  I  am  fed 
with  a  nourishment  which  the  world  cannot  give.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  to  do  God's  will,  when  it  is  presented  before 
me,  is  more  dreadful  to  me  than  helL     If,  when  I  was  called  to 
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leave  my  friends  and  home,  and  go  with  Madame  Guyon,  I  had 
refused  to  do  it,  the  grace  of  God  would  have  been  taken  from 
me  and  given  to  another.  And  after  such  unfaithfulness  and 
such  loss,  what  could  I  have  done  ?  I  should  never  have  had 
repose  or  quiet  of  soul,  which  is  to  be  found  in  God  only. 

"  But  I  can  talk  and  reason  with  you  now,  my  dear  brother, 
without  fear.  Your  arguments  and  wishes  can  now  have  but 
little  effect  in  placing  an  obstacle  between  myself  and  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  God  caUs  me.  There  is  but  little  danger  of 
my  getting  away  from  the  prison  of  Vincennes,  where  1  have 
been  confined  twice.  I  have  been  in  prison  this  last  time  nearly 
three  years.  Whether  I  shall  ever  be  released  again  in  this  life 
I  know  not.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  no  other  consolation  in  this 
life  than  what  I  find  in  suffering. 

'^  I  am  not  allowed  any  materials  for  writing ;  nor  is  it  an 
easy  thing  for  written  communications  to  pass  in  and  out  of  my 
cell.  Unexpectedly,  however,  I  obtained  some  sheets  of  paper ; 
and,  using  soot  instead  of  ink,  and  a  bit  of  stick  instead  of  a 
pen,  I  have  been  enabled  to  write  this.  But  I  do  it  in  the  ut- 
most hazard  and  jeopardy.  It  is  my  hope,  that  you  will  receive 
what  I  write,  and  that,  with  the  divine  blessing,  it  may  one  day 
be  a  means  of  comforting  you  in  my  imprisonment ;  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  an  hundred  times  more  trouble  and  concern 
about  it  than  I  have.  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  I  do  not  thank 
God  that  He  has  imprisoned  me  here.  I  cannot  forget  the  time 
when  I  laid  myself  upon  His  altar,  to  be  His  in  joy  and  in  sor- 
row ;  and  I  regard  my  imprisonment  as  a  pleasing  evidence, 
that  He  did  not  reject  the  sacrifice.  In  permitting  me  to  suffer 
for  Him,  He  has  done  me  a  great  favour. 

"  1  feel  for  those  who  have  afflicted  and  persecuted  us.  I  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  God  will,  in  time,  open  the  eyes  of  those 
among  them  who  are  upright,  but  have  acted  wrongly  from  false 
views.  It  is  my  desire  especially,  that  they  may  be  led  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  character  of  Madame  Guyon ;  *  a  pre- 
cioua  8t<yn/e*  I  may  well  call  her,  whose  brightness  has  not  been 
dimmed,  but  rather  embellished,  by  their  attempts  to  tarnish 
it.  Having  been  with  her  twelve  years,  I  think  I  know  her 
character  thoroughly.  If  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  her  personal 
acquaintance,  it  is  an  honour  also  to  share  in  her  sufferings. 
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Having  been  the  constant  witness  of  her  devoted  pietjr,  I  h<^ 
I  have  imbibed  something  of  her  spirit.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
that  I  have  seen  the  divine  natmre  manifested  in  her  in  a  re- 
markable manner;  and,  wherever  I  discover  the  traces  and 
footsteps  of  Qody  I  make  haste  to  follow. 

^  We  are  now  separated  from  each  other ;  I  am  in  this  prison 
alone,  she  in  another  place ;  but  we  are  still  united  in  spirit 
The  waUs  of  a  prison  may  confine  the  body,  but  they  caniiat 
hinder  the  union  of  souls.  It  is  the  love  of  Christ  which  unites 
us.  It  is  in  Christ,  and  for  Christ's  sake,  that  I  love  her,  and 
that  we  love  each  other ;  and  my  love  is  continually  increasiDg. 

*^  Do  not  wonder,  my  dear  brother,  that  I  do  not  go  into  par- 
ticulars. Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  that  she  was  an  instmmeDt 
in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  me  to  a  knowledge  of  Himself, — 
that  Ghxi  whom  I  now  love,  and  whom  I  shall  love  for  ever  ? 
She  taught  me  the  great  lesson  of  self-denial,  of  dying  to  the 
life  of  nature,  and  of  living  only  to  the  will  of  Qod.  I  never 
can  forget  the  diligence  she  used,  the  patience  she  exhibited, 
and  the  holy  love  which  animated  her  in  my  behal£  So  do  not 
wonder  that  I  love  her.  Yea,  I  love  her  because  she  loves  the 
God  whom  I  love ;  and  it  is  with  a  love  which  is  real,  living, 
and  operative.  And  this  love  has  the  power  of  uniting  our 
hearts  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unable  to  express ;  but  it  scenis 
to  me,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  that  union  which  we  shall 
have  in  heaven,  where  the  love  of  God  will  unite  us  all  in  Him. 

"  With  this  discovery  of  my  feelings,  my  dear  brother,  and 
hoping  that  you  will  now  be  at  rest  in  the  matters  which  have 
hitherto  troubled  you,  I  bid  you  adieu.  ." 

The  following  is  another  letter  from  the  same  pious  maid- 
servant to  an  ecclesiastic. 


'^  TO  GOO  BE  ALL  THE  GLORY. 


»» 


"  Reverend  Father, — I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you 
the  sentiments  of  my  heart  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Thai 
I  suffer  I  do  not  deny ;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  say,  that  1 
bear  the  cross  tmllingly,  I  would  rather  die  than  be  unwilling 
to  bear  it.  Nothing  could  express  my  sorrow  and  wretcheilnofii, 
if  I  should  find  in  myself  an  imimtient  disposition.     I  bless  the 
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Lord  that  He  has  given  me  other  sentiments.  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  only  resigned  to  Grod,  but  entirely  given  up  to  Him.  Most 
tenderly  do  I  love  His  holy  will ;  and  I  shall  not  cease  to  love 
and  adore  it,  whatever  may  be  His  dispensations  towards  me. 
And  therefore  do  I  esteem  myself  happy  in  being  a  prisoner  for 
the  Lord's  sake. 

^'  It  is  true,  that  I  hear  the  sighing  and  crying  of  outward 
nature ;  but  let  it  complain.  That  inner  nature  which  has  its 
life  from^tVA,  pays  no  attention  to  it.  So  strong  is  my  heart 
in  the  Lord,  that  I  have  ceased  to  trouble  myself  about  any  new 
cross.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  become  inured  and  hardened  to  trial. 
Is  there  anything  which  I  do  not  feel  ready  to  suflfer  ?  I  love 
the  cross  with  a  true  love,  because  I  see  God  in  it,  and  it  makes 
me  more  nearly  acquainted  with  Him. 

'^I  am  now  separated  from  my  beloved  mistress,  Madame 
Guyon.  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall  no  more  see  her 
on  earth,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  see  her  in  heaven.  The 
power  of  man  does  not  reach  there.  Even  in  this  life  our  separ- 
ration  from  each  other  in  person  does  not  cause  a  separation  in 
spirit.  I  love  her  as  being  made  one  with  her  in  Christ ; — in 
Him  and  for  Him.  So  closely  are  we  united,  though  separated 
in  body,  that,  when  I  pray  to  Gt)d,  she  seems  to  be  always  pre- 
sent with  me.  Being  one  with  Christ,  I  do  not  know  how  I 
could  separate  from  her  without  separating  myself  from  the 
Saviour.  Our  union,  therefore,  shall  never  be  broken ;  neither 
in  earth  nor  in  heaven.  It  is  a  union  of  the  cross  upon  earth, 
and  a  union  of  the  possession  of  God  in  eternity.  It  is  this 
hope  which  enlivens  my  soul. 

"I  think.  Reverend  Father,  you  would  not  regard  me  as 
expressing  myself  too  strongly  in  relation  to  my  love  for  Madame 
Guyon,  if  you  knew  what  a  blessing  she  has  been  to  me.  God 
made  her  the  instrument  of  revealing  Himself  to  my  heart.  And 
I  experienced  her  advice  and  aid  in  all  that  subsequent  struggle, 
which  was  necessary  in  denying  and  subduing  the  life  of  nature, 
and  bringing  it  into  subjection.  Under  her  instructions  and 
prayers,  the  love  of  Christ  grew  so  strongly  within  me,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  written  and  engraven,  as  it  were,  upon  my  heart, 
in  characters  deep  and  never  fading.  And  the  more  I  love  Grod, 
the  more  closely  I  find  myself  bound  to  her.    Who,  then,  shall 
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separate  us?  Neither  persecutions  nor  prisons,  neither  men 
nor  devils,  nor  anything  else,  shall  separate  us  fix>m  the  love  of 
Christ; — and  what,  then,  shall  separate  us  from  each  other? 
It  is  always  in  the  sweet  and  lovely  heart  of  Jesus,  where  my 
life  reposes,  that  I  find  her.  0  Saviour !  I  lift  up  my  heart 
and  hands  unto  thee,  and  return  thee  thanks  for  uniting  me  to 
one  who  loves  thee  so  tenderly  and  purely. 

^'I  repeat  again,  that,  in  my  imprisonment,  nature  suffera 
grievously ;  hut  yet  I  would  not  be  without  suffering.  It  is  in 
the  utmost  sincerity  I  assert,  that  1  have  a  secret  fear  of  being 
without  suffering.  The  cross,  in  the  sense  of  suffering  for 
Christ,  is  dear  to  me.  I  have  espoused  it  with  an  inconceivable 
force  and  ardour,  and  would  be  faithful  to  it  as  long  as  I  live. 
In  the  consecration,  which  I  have  made  to  God,  I  have  reserved 
nothing.  Both  body  and  spirit  are  entirely  His.  Let  Him  do 
with  me  whatever  He  pleases.  I  have  no  desire,  no  purpose, 
no  will  of  my  own,  separate  from  the  will  of  Gk)d.  The  con- 
tinual prayer  of  my  heart  is, — Thy  will  be  done." 

Such  were  the  devout  dispositions  of  this  pious  maid.  K  she 
had  consented  to  say  a  word  unfavourable  to  Madame  Guyon, 
she  would  undoubtally  have  been  set  at  liberty,  and  perhaps 
rewarded.  But  aJthoiigli  she  was  poor,  and  in  prison,  the  world 
had  not  riches  enough  to  seduce  her  principles  and  pervert  her 
integrity.  It  was  a  saying  of  tlie  Saviour,  that  the  "  poor  have 
the  Gosi)el  preached  unto  them."  And  He  who  is  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,  and  who  has  all  hearts  in  His  hands,  knows  full 
well,  whoever  else  may  be  ignorant  of  it,  that,  among  the  ne- 
glected and  forgotten,  among  the  poor  of  this  world,  there  have 
been,  and  there  still  are,  those  who  are  rich  in  faith ; — those 
upon  whose  love,  patience,  and  Christian  integrity,  angels  in 
heaven  look  down  with  the  deepest  interest  If  tliey  are  the 
world's  servants,  they  aie  the  Loixl's children.  Unknown  among 
men,  their  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  With- 
out homes  on  earth,  they  have  habitations  aj>i>ointed  for  them 
in  the  skies. 

The  confinement  of  Madame  Guyon  in  the  Bastile,  is  briefly 
alluded  to  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dangeau.  He  writes  from  Ver- 
sailles, "  Nothing  is  tiilked  of  here,"  he  says,  "  but  the  Bishop 
of  Jlcaux's  last  publication  against  the  Archbishop  of  Crmibmy, 
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in  which  the  whole  doctrine  of  Madame  Guyon  is  exposed. 
This  lady  is  in  the  Bastile,  where  Monsieur  de  la  Beine  (chief 
of  the  police  of  Paris)  has  already  interrogated  her  several  times 
by  order  of  the  king.  She  is  said  to  defend  herself  with  great 
ability  and  firmness." 

A  singular  incident  occurred  at  this  time.  Madame  Guyon 
had  not  been  lopg  in  the  Bastile  before  the  report  was  circulated 
that  she  was  dead.  The  rejwrt  arose  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  passed  for  a  time  imcontradicted.  It  reached  the 
ears  of  Fenelon ; — and  at  a  time  when  her  enemies  had  not 
ceased  to  make  efforts  to  destroy  her  character.  He  supposed 
it  to  be  true,  that  she  had  done  with  the  things  of  this  world. 
All  the  personal  motives  which  had  rendered  him  anxious  to 
sustain  her,  had  ceased.  And  at  that  late  hour,  if  he  had  re- 
nounced her  and  her  writings,  he  might  have  been  restored  to 
the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  the  possession  of  all  that  the 
world  can  give.  But  he  could  not  cease  to  do  homage  to  the 
truth.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  the  announcement  of  her 
death,  to  bear  the  most  decided  testimony  to  her  virtues.  And, 
in  doing  it,  he  added,  with  a  full  perception  of  his  own  situation, 
"  It  tooxdd  be  infamoris  loeaknesa  in  me  to  speak  doubtfully  in 
relation  to  her  character y  in  order  to  free  myself  from  op- 
pression!* 

The  report  was  unfounded.  It  was  the  maid-servant,  and 
not  the  mistress,  who  had  gone  to  her  reward.  And  so  long 
had  they  laboured  and  suffered  together,  and  so  closely  were 
tliey  associated  in  men's  minds,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
what  was  true  of  one  should  be  attributed  to  the  other.  Under 
what  circumstances  this  pious  servant  and  faithful  attendant 
and  companion  of  Madame  Guyon  died,  we  know  not.  We 
can  only  assert  with  confidence,  without  receiving  it  from  human 
lips,  that  when  her  dying  head  reposed  upon  the  tattered  couch, 
or  upon  the  stony  floor  of  her  prison,  she  did  not  repent  that 
she  gave  up  all  for  Christ. 

In  what  way  Madame  Guyon  sustained  the  long  years  of  her 
imprisonment  in  the  Bastile,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. Her  situation  then,  and  afterwards,  was  such  as  to 
coini)el  her  to  silence.  Every  prisoner  who  entered  the  Bastile 
was  obligeil  to  take  an  oath,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
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maintain  an  inviolable  secrecy  with  respect  to  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  heard  there.  If,  at  any  subsequent  period  of  her  life, 
she  had  made  known  the  particulars  of  her  sufiering  there,  and 
especially  if  she  had  made  any  complaint,  it  would  only  have 
resulted  in  her  being  subjected  to  the  same  sufferings  again. 

But  certainly  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  she  must 
have  imdergone.  It  is  well  understood,  I  suppose,  that  tiaere 
are  but  few  persons,  however  vigorous  they  may  be  in  body  or 
in  mind,  even  of  those  who  are  supported  by  religion,  that  caa 
sustain,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  ^e  dreadful  ravages  of  soli* 
tary  confinement. 

In  the  few  memorials  that  have  escaped  the  terrible  silence 
of  the  Bastile,  it  is  affecting  to  notice  the  various  resorts  of  suf- 
fering humanity  to  escape  from  its  calamities.  The  prisoner 
looks  upward,  but  he  sees  no  sun ;  he  gazes  at  the  straggling 
and  dim  light  of  his  window,  but  it  shews  him  no  green  fields 
and  woods ;  he  listens  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears,  a  voice 
coming  up  from  the  streets  below,  which  reminds  him  of  a  child 
or  brother ;  but,  alas !  child  and  brother,  and  the  hopes  and 
happiness  of  home  are  no  longer  his.  Sad  and  weeping  he 
walks  from  side  to  side  of  his  dark  room  ;  till,  finding  his  mind 
sinking  under  a  sorrow  which  it  is  his  duty  to  strive  against,  he 
resorts  to  any  sort  of  occupation  or  amusement,  however  unsuit- 
able it  might  be  under  other  circumstances. 

"  The  histories  of  the  Bastile,"  says  a  writer,  "  are  full  of 
attempts  to  train  spiders  by  suppljring  them  with  food,  and  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  reflection  by  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of 
the  room,  or  counting  the  studs  upon  the  door.  Some  have  spent 
whole  days  in  pouring  water  from  one  dish  into  another  ;  or  in 
disposing,  in  fanciful  arrangements,  the  pieces  of  which  their 
fagots  were  composed." 

If  the  stoutest  men  have  sunk  under  these  calamities,  if  their 
heads  have  become  gray,  and  their  hearts  been  broken,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  a  place  of  extreme 
trial  and  sorrow  to  a  feeble  and  delicate  woman.  Her  physical 
nature,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  suffered  as  much  as  that  of 
others.  Those  natural  affections  which  bound  her  to  her  kinda'd 
and  friends  were  equally  strong,  and  equally  liable  to  be  wounded. 
She  had  a  daughter  and  sons  and  many  beloved  friends,  from 
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whom  she  was  entirely  cut  off     So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  suffered  greatly  both  in  person  and  in  mind. 

But  her  case  differed  from  that  of  many  others,  inasmuch  as 
she  had  the  supports  of  religion.  God  was  with  her ;  and  she 
felt  that  all  was  well  so  long  as  she  had  the  divine  favour. 

In  a  single  passage  of  her  Autobiography,  she  refers  to  this 
subject.  '^  I,  being  in  the  Bastile/'  she  says,  ^'  said  to  thee,  O 
my  God  !  if  thou  art  pleased  to  render  me  a  spectacle  to  men 
and  angels,  thy  holy  will  be  done  !  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  thou 
wilt  be  with  and  save  those  who  love  thee  ; — so  that  neither  life 
nor  death,  neither  principalities  nor  powers,  may  ever  separate 
them  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  for  me, 
what  matters  it  what  men  think  of  me,  or  what  they  make  me 
suffer,  since  they  cannot  separate  me  from  that  Saviour  whose 
name  is  engraven  in  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  ?  If  I  can  only 
be  accepted  of  Him,  I  am  willing  that  all  men  should  despise 
and  hate  me.  Their  strokes  wiU  polish  what  may  be  defective 
in  me,  so  that  I  may  be  presented  in  peace  to  Him,  for  whom  I 
die  daily.  Without  His  favour  I  am  wretched.  0  Saviour  !  I 
present  myself  before  thee  an  offering,  a  sacrifice.  Purify  me  in 
thy  blood,  that  I  may  be  accepted  of  thee." 

It  was  a  part  of  her  principles,  and  of  her  experience,  to  see 
all  things  in  the  light  of  G^.  Men,  even  tincked  men,  were  but 
the  instruments  of  higher  purposes.  Men  had  imprisoned  her  ; 
but  they  did  not  do  it  without  God's  permission.  This  faith, 
although  it  did  not  prevent  suffering,  stopped  all  complaint. 
And  sometimes  it  so  opened  the  fountains  of  joy,  that  here, 
as  at  Vincennes,  the  stones  of  her  prison  looked  like  rubies  in 
her  sight.  Here,  too,  she  composed  songs  and  sung  them  ;  but 
the  voice  of  her  pious  maid-servant,  which  mingled  with  hers  in 
her  former  imprisonment,  was  now  silent.  She  mourned  and 
rejoiced,  she  wept  and  sung  alone. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

The  advocatcB  of  pure  love  called  QuiotistR — Of  those  traits  of  religions  character 
which  seem  to  he  coDoected  with  the  origin  of  the  name — Of  the  meekness  and 
simplicity  of  spirit,  which  characterize  the  true  Quietist — ^Tlie  Quietist  in  affliction 
— The  Quietist  in  action — The  Quietist  when  suffering  injury — The  Quietist  in 
prayer — Of  other  religious  traits  which  characterize  him — Selections  from  the 
poems  of  Madame  Guyon. 

In  the  time  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon,  the  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  love  purified  from 
all  selfishness,  were  frequently  called  Quietists.  In  the  contro- 
versy between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  this  name,  as  if  it  implied 
and  conveyed  some  error  and  some  reproach,  was  almost  con* 
stantly  applied  to  them.  It  was  not  a  name  of  their  own  seek- 
ing ;  but,  having  been  frequently  applied,  it  became  after  a  time 
a  recognised  designation.  It  had  been  previously  applied  to  the 
Italian  priest  and  reformer,  Michael  de  Molinos,  and  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  term  Quietist,  taken  in  the  proper  and  right  sense,  un- 
doubtedly indicates  some  leading  and  characteristic  traits  in  their 
experience  and  lives.  In  approaching  the  termination  of  these 
memorials  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  in  taking  leave  of  those  who 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice  in  them,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  point  out  some  of  these  traits. 

There  is  no  trait,  which  more  distinctly  and  fully  characterizes 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  a  truly  purified  and  perfected  love, 
than  meekness  of  spirit.  And  it  is  in  this  trait  especially,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  name,  to  whicli  our  attention 
has  been  now  directed.  How  can  those  be  otherwise  than  calm 
and  serene,  as  well  as  happy,  who  love  God  with  all  their  heart, 
and  their  neighbour  as  themselves  ?  Kegarding  themselves  as 
nothing,  and  loving  GoJ  above  all  things,  it  is  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  are  exempt  from  those  personal  pretensions 
and  claims,  which  are  the  oi)posite  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  have  pure  love  without  as.sured  faith ; 
and  the  same  faith,  which  is  the  parent  of  love,  is  the  parent  of 
a  childlike,  humble,  and  acquiescent  temper.  The  truly  meek 
man  is  a  peaceable,  a  tranquil  man. 
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The  trae  Quietist  is  a  man  not  only  of  meekness  of  spirit,  but 
of  simplicity  of  spirit.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  man  of  a  single 
principle  or  motive  of  action.  In  the  language  of  Scripture  he 
has  that  "  single  eye,"  which  makes  the  whole  body  full  of  light. 
Human  passion,  that  is  to  say,  unaanctijied  passion,  has  lost  its 
power  over  him.  His  mind  has  assumed  a  unity  of  character, 
harmonious  in  itself,  and  harmonious  in  its  movement.  This  is 
the  result  of  its  supreme  love  to  God,  which,  in  subordinating 
and  regulating  every  other  love,  reduces  all  principles  of  action 
and  all  motives  into  one.  So  that,  instead  of  being  many  men 
in  one  through  the  diversity  of  self,  he  is  one  man  in  God  through 
the  unity  of  love. 

It  is  the  result  of  these  views  and  of  this  position,  that  the 
Quietist,  having  undergone  the  purifying  baptism  of  faith  and 
love,  is  resigned  and  acquiescent  in  those  circumstances  and  in 
that  place,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  God  in  His  providence  has 
allotted  him.  If  he  is  afflicted,  he  knows  that  it  is  good  for  him 
to  suffer ;  and  the  tears  which  he  sheds  only  give  a  new  beauty 
to  the  peaceful  serenity  which  shines  through  them.  If  he  is 
poor,  he  is  content  to  be  without  the  earth's  treasures,  accounting 
himself  rich  in  the  possession  of  inward  wealth  with  outward 
destitution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  has  made  him  rich 
in  this  world's  goods,  he  sees  distinctly  that  his  riches  are  the 
gift  of  another ;  and,  as  the  feelings  of  his  heart  harmonize  with 
his  perceptions,  he  is  entirely  content  and  happy,  in  renouncing 
all  claims  for  himself,  and  in  being  merely  the  Lord's  steward. 
He  loves  to  be  just  where  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  be.  So 
that,  whether  we  find  him  in  wealth  or  in  want,  in  prison  or  on 
the  throne,  in  the  presence  of  his  own  people  and  in  the  jieace  of 
his  own  family,  or  in  the  deprivations  of  exile,  he  is  always  at 
home.     All  things  are  made  equal  in  God. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  from  the  import  of  the  name, 
that  those  who  bore  it  failed  in  being  faithful  labourers.  But 
the  term  itself  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  action  or  want 
of  action,  but  only  a  mode  or  character  of  action.  But  whatever 
may  be  true  of  the  name,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  supix)se, 
tiiat  the  man  who  is  quiet,  because  his  heart  has  perfect  rest  in 
Gh>d,  is  a  man  who  fails  to  fulfil  his  duty.  The  Quietist,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  is  not  inactive.    His  rest  of  spirit  would  neces- 
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sarily  cease,  if  he  neglected  any  action  which  duty  imposed  npon 
him.  Nor  is  his  action  without  influence.  On  the  contnury,  if 
he  has  power  with  Qody  as  he  evidently  has  in  his  private  sup- 
plications, he  has  ako  power  with  men  in  his  outward  inter- 
course. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  more  influence ;  but  still,  the  influ^ioe 
is  of  such  a  gentle  and  unobtrusive  kind,  that^  in  general,  it 
does  not  excite  much  attention  at  the  time  of  its  exerdse. 

Some  Christians,  in  particular  emei^gencies,  produce  a  great 
impression  on  the  religious  community,  by  their  efforts; — all 
eyes  are  turned  towards  them  ; — they  pass  through  the  reli^ous 
and  moral  hemisphere,  like  meteors  in  the  sky  of  nature;  throw- 
ing out  a  degree  of  light  and  heat,  but  scattering  also  at  times 
a  desolating  fire ;  brilliant  for  a  time,  but  not  unfrequently  soon 
expiring.  But  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, more  nearly  resemble  the  sun  ;  advancing  silently  and 
brightly  in  their  position ;  sometimes  hidden  from  our  sight 
in  clouds,  but  never  jostled  from  their  true  line  of  movement 
Everybody  notices  the  meteor ;  scarcely  any  one  thinks  of  the 
sun. 

It  is  in  the  true  Qiiietist  that  we  find  the  spirit  of  forgiveness 
exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  loves  his  enemies.  Un- 
kind expressions  are  not  heard  upon  his  lips.  This  benevolent 
and  forgiving  spirit  is  the  natural  result  of  the  holy  love  which 
animates  him ; — a  love  which  is  "  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy." 

And  this  is  not  all.  Realizing  the  importance  of  having  his 
own  feelings  constantly  tried  and  purified,  he  has  thus  a  power- 
ful motive  to  receive  with  kindness,  and  to  bear  with  patience, 
the  evil  looks  and  words  of  others.  And  here  also,  as  in  other 
cases,  his  assured  and  prevailing  faith  enables  him  to  look  above 
the  creature,  and  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Qod  manifested,  in  con- 
stantly educing  the  sanctification  of  the  Christian  from  the 
transgressions  of  the  sinner.  So  distinct  and  powerful  is  this 
feeling,  that,  while  he  sufiers  in  his  own  person,  and  cannot  fSul 
to  look  with  compassion  on  those  who  treat  him  with  unkind- 
uess,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  truly  grateful  that  God  so  regards 
him  as  to  make  him  suffer. 
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"  If  thou  receivest  an  injury  from  any  man,"  says  Molinos, 
"  remember  that  there  are  two  things  in  it,  viz.,  the  sin  of  him 
who  does  it,  and  the  suflfering  which  is  inflicted  on  thyself.  The 
sin  is  against  the  will  of  God,  and  it  greatly  displeases  Him 
though  He  permits  it.  But  the  suffering,  which  thou  art  called 
to  endure,  is  not  in  opposition  to  His  will.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
He  wills  it  for  thy  good.  Wherefore,  thou  oughtest  to  receive 
it  as  from  His  hand." — (SpiriUud  Guide,  chap.  9.) 

The  Quietist  does  not  strive  for  mastery.  In  various  situations 
he  seeks  those  things  which  make  for  peace.  If  he  mourns  over 
the  ordinary  dissensions  of  life,  still  more  does  he  turn  away 
from  extreme  violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  Quietist  is  a  man  of  prayer.  Without  undervaluing  that 
prayer,  appropriate  to  times  and  places,  he  has  a  prayer  which 
is  with  him  always.  In  souls  in  the  state  of  pure  love,  the  in- 
spirations and  impulses  of  faith  and  of  holy  desire  can  never 
die.  There  is  in  them  a  fountain  springing  up  to  everlasting 
life.  Grod  is  in  us,  if  we  have  the  love  and  faith  to  admit  Him 
there ;  and  it  is  God  that  teaches  us  how  to  pray. 

The  views  of  Fenelon  on  this  subject  are  striking.  He  is 
writing  on  that  passage  in  Luke  where  the  disciples  ask  the 
Saviour  to  teach  them  how  to  pray,  and  he  utters  his  heart  in 
the  form  of  a  supplication.  ^'  0  Lcml !  I  know  not  what  I  should 
ask  of  thee.  Thou  only  knowest  what  I  want ;  and  thou  lovest 
me,  if  I  am  thy  friend,  better  than  I  can  love  myself.  0  Lord ! 
give  to  me,  thy  child,  what  is  proper,  whatsoever  it  may  be.  I 
dare  not  ask  either  crosses  or  comforts :  I  only  present  myself 
before  thee.  I  open  my  heart  to  thee.  Behold  my  wants, 
which  I  myself  am  ignorant  of ;  but  do  thou  behold,  and  do 
according  to  thy  mercy.  Smite,  or  heal  1  Depress  me,  or  raise 
me  up.  I  adore  all  thy  purposes  without  knowing  them.  I  am 
silent,  I  offer  myself  in  sacrifice.  I  abandon  myself  to  thee.  I 
have  no  more  any  desire  but  to  accomplish  thy  will.  Lord,  teach 
me  how  to  pray  !    Dwell  thou  thyself  in  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit !" 

The  Quietist  cannot  easily  be  restricted  in  his  action  and 
alliances,  by  party  lines.  It  is  tnie  his  principles  may  more 
nearly  agree  with  the  principles  of  one  party  than  with  those 
of  another ;  and  that,  among  the  various  social,  civU,  and  reli- 
gions divisions  which  exist,  he  may  be  more  likely  to  act  with 
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one  party  than  with  another.  But  it  is  impossible  for  him, 
living  as  he  does  for  Grod,  and  living  too  by  the  moment^  to 
pledge  himself  absolutely  to  a  particular  course  of  conduct  io 
time  to  come.  God  is  his  Master ; — and,  in  his  relation  of  an 
obedient  son  and  servant,  he  is  obliged  to  act  according  to  the 
light  which  he  has  sought,  and  which  is  given  him  at  the  time 
of  acting.  And  it  is  easy  for  him  to  see,  therefore,  that  subser- 
viency to  party,  in  the  sense  of  following  its  dictates  implicitly, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  allegiance  to  Him  whom  he  has 
accepted  as  his  supreme  and  only  Ruler. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  support  the 
statements  which  have  now  been  made,  by  a  reference  to  pub- 
lished writings  and  to  well-known  sacrifices  and  labours.  The 
writings  and  labours  of  the  Quietists,  few  and  feeble  as  those 
comparatively  were  who  bore  that  name,  would  not  have  pro- 
duced such  a  sensation  in  Europe,  if  they  had  not  touched  and 
probed  some  long-existing  evils.  In  the  list  of  modern  reform- 
ers, of  those  who  have  aimed  at  entire  religious  toleration  and 
at  the  highest  results  of  civil  and  religious  progress,  Feneloa 
certainly  is  entitled  to  a  highly  honourable  place. 

Michael  de  Molinos,  taking  him  as  an  illustration  of  what 
was  true  in  other  cases,  had  lived  for  his  fellow-men.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  greatness  of  bis  labours  for  others,  that,  when 
possession  was  taken  of  his  papers,  there  were  found  among 
them  letters  from  pei'sons  desiring  infoimation  on  religious 
subjects,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  He  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition ; 
where,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  he  closed  his  life.* 
But  he  uttered  no  cry,  made  no  resistance,  poured  forth  do 
denunciations.  It  is  affecting  to  see  with  what  calmness  and 
entire  faith  in  God,  he  entei-s  that  dungeon  door,  from  which 
he  knew  there  was  no  return.  Taking  by  the  hand  the  friar 
who  attended  him,  and  who  was  one  of  his  opjK)sers,  he  merely 
said,  "  Farewell  ; — at  the  day  of  jud»;ment  we  shall  sec  each 
other  again ;  and  then  it  will  appear  on  which  side  truth  is, 
whether  on  yours  or  on  mine."  Whether  honoured  or  dishon- 
oured, whether  in  freedom  or  in  prison,  he  could  say,  it  is  all 
well.    He  knew  in  a  sense,  whicli  brought  the  purest  peace  into 

♦  Sc6  the  Memoira  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Doiigcaa. 
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his  heart,  that  the  agents  in  his  humiliation  and  suffering  were 
but  the  executioners  of  a  divine  purpose,  which  was  full  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness. 

The  same  sweet  serenity,  the  same  peaceful  resignation,  is 
seen  in  La  Combe,  in  Alleaume  and  Bureau,  in  Falconi,  in 
Fenelon,  in  the  Countess  Vespiniani,  in  Madame  de  Maisonfort, 
in  Madame  Guyon,  and  in  others  who  suffered  in  Spain  and 
Italy  as  well  as  in  France.  They  were  willing,  that  the  pur- 
poses of  God  should  be  accomplished  in  them  by  suffering. 
"  Deny,"  says  La  Combe,  "  all  desire,  all  inclination  and  ten- 
dency of  mind,  all  attachment  whatever,  which  is  not  from  God. 
Desire  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  God's  will,  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  do  and  suffer  it/' 

Ecclesiastical  history  shews  how  frequently  the  advocates  of 
pure  or  perfect  love,  resulting  in  a  divine  quietness  of  spirit, 
have  made  their  appearance ; — and  how  much,  until  a  recent 
period,  they  have  suffered  under  the  charge  of  heretical  devia- 
tion. Those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  transforming 
experience  have  felt  bound,  with  however  little  prospect  of  its 
being  accepted,  to  give  their  testimony.  With  this  inward 
sense  of  obligation  to  declare  what  they  knew,  they  appeared 
in  Catalonia  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1352;  and  were  sup- 
pressed through  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Sanci,  Archbishop  of 
Tarragon,  and  Nicholas  Kosetti,  the  Inquisitor.  They  again 
appeared  in  1623,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia ;  particularly 
at  Seville,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Andrew  Pachecho, 
Bishop  of  Seville,  who  held  at  that  time  the  office  of  Inquisitor- 
General  of  Spain,  employed  very  severe  measures  against  them. 
Many  were  either  formally  banished,  or  fled  to  distant  places  to 
avoid  the  keen  pursuit  of  the  Inquisitors.  Seven  of  the  leading 
persons  among  them  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  But  here,  as  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  in  other  kingdoms  and  periods,  we  see  the 
same  triumphant  faith,  the  same  holy  and  universal  love ;  in  a 
word,  that  blessed  spirit  of  resignation  and  benevolence,  which 
"  loves  its  enemies,  blesses  them  that  curse  us,  does  good  to 
them  that  hate  us,  and  prays  for  them  which  despitefully  use  us 
and  persecute  us."  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  test  of 
a  perfected  Christianity.* 

*  See  Dictionnnire  Historique  d^s  Chiltet  Religievx.    Art.  Illumines. 
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Is  it  thus,  iu  an  equal  degree,  in  others  who  have  suffered  for 
Christ  ?  When  the  Waldenses  passed  through  that  fiery  trial, 
the  story  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  of 
history,  the  cry  of  vengeance  went  through  Europe.  Milton  wrote 
his  sublime  sonnet.     Cromwell  pointed  his  terrible  thunder. 

"  Avenge,  0  Lord  !  thy  slaaghtered  ones,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." 

When  the  celebrated  religious  establishment  of  Port-Royal 
in  France  was  destroyed,  and  its  inmates  were  driven  out  and 
scattered  abroad  never  more  to  return,  they  uttered  the  wail  of 
their  sorrow  wherever  they  went.  The  infirm  old  nun,  ninety 
years  of  age,  the  last  that  left  those  hallowed  precincts,  lifted 
her  withered  hand,  and  exclaimed  in  terrific  accents  to  Monsieur 
D'Argenson,  the  agent  of  the  king : — "  To-day,  sir,  is  the  hour 
of  man ;  but  be  assured,  that  another  day,  the  day  of  Ood*8 
righteous  retribution^  is  not  far  distant."  As  the  residents  of 
those  dear  abodes  of  piety  and  learning  cast  their  last  looks  ujion 
ruined  walls  and  desolated  fields,  they  applied  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  O  God  !  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheri- 
tance ;  thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled,  and  made  Jerusalem 
a  heap  of  stones."  Bitter  and  terrible  were  their  denunciations 
of  the  king ; — the  same  Louis  XIV.  who  had  so  often  closed  the 
dungeons  of  Vinceruies  and  the  Bastile  on  the  Lord's  people. 
And  when  they  heard  the  victories  of  their  countrj-'s  enemies, 
the  victories  of  Hochstet  and  Raraillies,  and  when  they  learned 
the  desolation  in  the  king's  family,  the  death  of  his  son,  and  of 
his  son's  son,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  three  successive 
heirs  of  the  throne,  all  dying  suddenly  and  awfully,  it  seemed  to 
them,  that  the  loud  cry  of  their  anguish  and  of  their  prayer  was 
answered,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  vengeance  which  had  come 
on  their  oppressor. 

And  the  question  arises  here,  as  it  has  often  arisen  : — Can  we 
expect  anything  other,  or  anything  better,  than  this  ?  Is  it  ikjs- 
sible  for  human  nature,  even  when  aided  by  divine  grace,  to  rise 
to  such  a  height,  that  it  can  not  only  smile  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  sufierings,  but  ask  for  peace  and  blessing  to  its  enemies  ? 
However  this  question  may  be  answered,  we  know  that  such  was 
the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  we  know  also,  that  such  ought  to  be, 
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and  must  be,  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  fully  formed  into  the 
image  of  their  Master  and  elder  Brother. 

It  is  this  patient  and  forgiving  spirit,  the  result  of  the  expe- 
rience and  of  the  sanctifying  power  of  pure  love,  which  gives  its 
Christian  consistency  and  beauty  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Quietists. 
The  same  Louis  who  demolished  Port-Koyal,  and  banished  the 
Huguenots,  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  Fenelon  ;  deprived  him  of 
his  offices  and  honours ;  exiled  him  from  all  cities  and  places  out 
of  the  limits  of  Cambray  ;  disgraced,  imprisoned,  and  banished 
his  friends  ;  and  exerted  his  power  in  exacting  an  ecclesiastical 
condemnation  from  the  unwilling  court  of  Rome.  But  such  was 
the  power  of  the  religious  principles  which  Fenelon  had  adopted, 
and  of  his  personal  experience,  that  this  unkind  and  cruel  treat- 
ment called  forth  no  unkind  emotions  in  return.  He  gives  us 
to  understand,  in  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers,  that  he 
thinks  much  of  the  imperfect  education  of  the  king  in  early  life, 
of  the  great  temptations  to  which  he  is  exposed  at  the  present 
time,  of  the  influences  unfavourable  to  an  expanded  and  correct 
view  of  religious  things,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him ; — 
circumstances  which  call  forth  his  sympathy  and  pity ; — and 
that  he  makes  him  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer. 

And  this  simple  and  affecting  statement,  which  is  similar  to 
what  we  find  repeatedly  in  the  experience  and  statements  of 
Madame  Guyon,  illustrates  the  feelings  of  all  those  who  are  in  a 
similar  state  of  mind.  Their  souls  are  transferred  to  a  new 
position ;  and  they  behold  all  things  in  God.  It  is  not  so  much 
they  who  are  smitten  by  their  enemies,  as  God  who  is  smitten 
through  them.  To  the  world,  therefore,  they  make  no  appeal. 
To  any  human  arm  they  dare  not  look.  The  voice  they  utter  is 
a  voice  unheard  by  men.  Their  heart  and  their  eye  are  steady 
to  the  eternal  throne  ;  and  they  accept  no  comfort,  no  wisdom, 
no  strength,  which  has  not  God  for  its  author.  And  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  say,  that  they  are  right.  This,  undoubtedly, 
is  the  true  secret  of  inward  and  holy  living, — to  close  our  eyes 
and  ears,  our  thoughts  and  desires,  to  every  source  of  consolation 
and  help  which  is  not  found  in  God  alone. 

And  this  is  not  all.  When  we  go  to  God,  it  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  go  to  Him  not  to  fulfil  our  purposes  but 
His.    It  must  be  our  pmyer,  not  so  much  that  He  may  spare 
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our  pangs  or  increase  our  comforts,  as  that  He  may  glorify  fitw- 
sdf.  Our  hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  friendships 
and  enmities,  should  all  be  laid  low,  and  be  made  equal  in  Him^ 
who  is  the  All  in  All. 

It  seemed  to  be  but  justice  and  truth,  to  speak  thus  favourably 
of  those  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Quietists.  History,  which 
is  often  written  by  men  allied  to  particular  sects  and  parties,  has 
covered  them  with  reproach.  No  people,  as  it  seems  to  us,  were 
ever  more  closely  united  to  God ;  and  yet,  if  we  were  at  liberty 
to  believe  the  statements  of  polemics  and  ecclesiastical  annalists, 
we  should  reckon  them  among  the  weakest,  if  not  among  the 
worst,  of  persona  They  themselves,  however,  ask  no  defender. 
The  life  they  live  "  is  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God  ;" — and  he 
who  can  trust  his  soul  with  Christ,  need  not  hesitate  to  trust 
his  reputation.  From  the  beginning  they  have  committed  their 
cause  to  Him  in  whom  they  have  believed  ; — in  full  confidence 
that  He  would  raise  up  those,  in  His  own  good  time,  who  would 
do  justice  to  their  principles.  Before  that  time  they  neither  ask, 
nor  are  willing  to  receive  any  defence ; — and  least  of  all  do  they 
desire  or  need  any  panegyric.  It  was  the  motto  of  Fenelon, 
Ama  NESCiRi,  Love  to  be  unknoivn. 

Under  the  name  of  Quietist,  no  new  party,  no  additional  sect, 
will  or  can  arise.  The  word  sect,  like  the  word  party,  implies 
division.  Holy  love,  which  is  the  foundation  of  those  traits  that 
characterize  the  man  of  a  truly  meek  and  quiet  spirit^  seeks  and 
tends  to  unity.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  auspicious  circumstance, 
that  those  who  possess  a  truly  humble  and  acquiescent  spirit, 
founded  on  such  love,  are  found,  from  time  to  time,  in  many 
sects.  The  principle  of  supreme  love,  therefore,  which  brings 
every  inward  evil  into  subjection,  may  exist  in  connexion  with 
speculative  diflferences  ;  especially  such  as  relate  to  tlie  outward 
forms  or  ceremonials  of  religion.  Faith  in  God  through  the 
Saviour  seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Christ  gives  us  strength  to  realize  in  ourselves  His  own  image. 
Study  His  life,  and  see  what  transcendent  beauty  and  power  are 
found  lodged  in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Follow  Him,  and 
mark  Him  in  all  situations,  from  the  weakness  of  the  manger  to 
the  matured  and  agonizing  sufferings  of  the  cross  ; — and  l)ohold 
the  moral  beauty  of  Him  who,  in  all  trials  and  sorrows,  in  all 
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temptations  and  oppositions,  is  still  a  conqueror.  His  own 
words  have  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  that  meekness  which 
was  the  great  ornament  of  His  divine  life.  He  has  told  us  to 
learn  of  Him  ; — and,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  this  direction, 
He  has  announced  the  leading  trait  of  His  character :  "  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 

The  following  selections  from  Cowper's  translations  of  the 
poems  of  Madame  Guyon,  are  translations  of  Cantiquea  22  and 
78,  of  volume  second  of  her  poems. 

TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  LOVE  REJECTED  BY  THE  WORLD. 

O  Love,  of  pure  and  heavenly  birth ! 
0  simple  Truth,  scarce  known  on  earth  ! 
Whom  men  resist  with  stubborn  will ; — 
And,  more  perverse  and  daring  still, 
Smother  and  quench  with  reasonings  vain, 
While  error  and  deception  reign. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  your  power  the  same 
As  His  on  high,  from  whom  you  came, 
Ye  rarely  find  a  listening  ear. 
Or  heart,  that  makes  you  welcome  here  ? — 
Because  ye  bring  reproach  and  pain. 
Where'er  ye  visit,  in  your  train. 

The  world  is  proud,  and  cannot  bear 
The  scorn  and  calumny  ye  share  ; — 
The  praise  of  men,  the  mark  they  mean. 
They  fly  the  place  where  ye  are  seen. 
Pure  Love,  with  scandal  in  the  rear, 
Suits  not  the  vain  ;  it  costs  too  dear. 

Then  let  the  price  be  what  it  may, 
Though  poor,  I  am  prepared  to  pay ; — 
Come  shame,  come  sorrow ;  spite  of  tears, 
Weakness,  and  heart-oppressing  fears ; — 
One  soul,  at  least,  shall  not  repine 
To  give  you  room  :  come,  reign  in  mine ! 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  DIVINE  ADOPTION. 

How  happy  are  the  new-bom  race, 
Partakers  of  adopting  grace  ! 
How  pure  the  bliss  they  share ! 
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Hid  from  the  world  and  all  its  eyea. 
Within  their  heart  the  blessing  lies, 
And  conscience  feels  it  there. 

The  moment  we  belieyEi  'tis  oars ; 
And  if  we  love  with  oil  our  powen 

The  God  from  whom  it  came, 
And  if  we  serre  with  hearts  sincere, 
*Tis  still  discernible  and  clear, 

An  undisputed  claim. 

But  ah  1  \i  fouL  and  wilful  tin 
Stain  and  dishonour  us  within, 

Farewell  the  joy  we  knew  ; 
Again  the  slaves  of  Nature*8  sway, 
In  lab'rinths  of  our  own  we  stray, 

Without  a  guide  or  clue. 

The  chaste  and  pure,  who  fear  to  grioTe 
The  gracious  Spirit  they  receive. 

His  work  distinctly  trace ; 
And  strong  in  undissembling  love. 
Boldly  assert,  and  clearly  prove, 

Their  hearts  His  dwelling  place. 

0  messenger  of  dear  delight ! 

Whose  voice  dispels  the  deepest  night, 

Sweet,  peace-proclaiming  Dove ! 
With  thee  at  hand  to  soothe  our  pains. 
No  wish  unsatisfied  remains, 

No  task  but  that  of  love. 

'Tis  LOVE  unites  what  sin  divides ; 
The  centre  where  all  bliss  resides  ; 

To  which  the  soul  once  brought, 
Reclining  on  the  first  great  Cause, 
From  His  abounding  sweetness  draws 

Peace,  passing  human  thought. 

Sorrow  foregoes  its  nature  there, 
And  life  assumes  a  tranquil  air. 

Divested  of  its  woes ; 
There,  sovereign  goodness  soothes  the  breafit. 
Till  then,  incapable  of  rest, 

In  sacred  sure  repose. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

On  the  religion  of  prisons — Madame  Guyon  released  in  1702,  after  four  years*  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bastile — Banished  durinpj  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  city 
of  Blois — Her  state  of  health — Visited  at  Blois  by  many  persons,  foreigners  as 
well  as  others — Publication  of  her  Autobiography — Her  feelings  towards  her 
enemies — Extract  from  Thauler — Her  religious  state  at  this  time — Letters  written 
near  the  close  of  her  life — Remarks  on  her  character — Address  to  her  spiritual 
children — Sickness  and  death. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  prisons  are  the  abodes 
of  wicked  men  merely.  This  certainly  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Bastile.  When  piety,  under  the  name  of  heresy,  becomes  a 
crime,  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  dungeon  are  as  acceptable 
to  God,  as  those  that  arise  within  the  walls  of  a  church.  It  is 
a  matter  of  historical  record,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1686,  a  few  years  before  the  imprisonment  of  Madame  Guyon, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons,  almost  all  of  them  Hugue* 
not  Protestants,  against  whom  nothing  could  be  brought  except 
the  peculiarities  of  their  religion,  were  sent  to  the  Bastile  alone. 
In  the  year  1689,  the  number,  made  up  chiefly  of  members  of 
the  same  religious  sect,  was  sixty-one  ;  persons  who  shewed  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  by  their  sufferings,  and  who  esteemed 
their  liberty  less  than  their  religion.  A  full  history  of  the  Bas- 
tile would  illustrate  the  virtues  and  sufierings  of  the  Jansenists, 
as  well  as  of  the  Huguenots,* 

Madame  Guyon  was  in  the  Bastile  four  years ;  imprisoned  in 
1698,  and  liberated  in  1702.  At  the  time  of  her  liberation,  she 
was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  She  was  allowed,  after  her  release 
from  prison,  to  visit  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Vaux,  who 
resided  either  in  Paris  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  the 
associations  connected  with  her  personal  history  and  name  were 
such,  and  such  was  the  influence  she  was  still  capable  of  exert- 
ing, that  she  was  permitted  to  remain  there  only  for  a  short 
time.  Her  afflictions,  without  ceasing  to  exist,  assumed  a  new 
form.  The  sorrows  of  a  distant  exile  followed  the  anguish  of 
solitary  imprisonment.  She  was  banished  to  Blois,  a  consider- 
able city,  situated  one  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Paris,  on 
the  Loire. 

*  DaTenport's  History  of  the  Bastile  and  of  its  principal  captives,  chaps,  viii.  x. 
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hand,  that  simplicity  ci  condnct  which  follows  Gkxl  and  trusts 
in  Ciod  alone  were  to  cause  me  all  the  heavi^t  sufferings,  I 
oould  not  depart  from  it" 

In  another  passage  of  her  work,  which  bears  the  date  of  De- 
cember 1709,  she  says,  ^  I  entreat  all  such  persons  as  shall  read 
this  narrative,  not  to  indulge  in  hard  or  embittered  feelings 
against  those  who  have  treated  me  with  nnkindness.'' 

Near  the  close  of  her  Autobic^raphy,  she  writes, ''  In  these 
lagi  timeSy  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  I  can  hardly  speak  at  all 
of  my  inward  depositions.  The  reason  is,  that  my  state  has 
become ,/ized/ — simple  in  the  motives  which  govern  it,  calm  in 
its  reliance  on  Grod,  and  without  any  variation.  So  far  as  self 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  described  as  a  profound  annihilation. 
I  see  nothing  in  myself,  nothing  of  the  natural  operation  of  the 
mind  distinct  from  the  grace  of  Qod,  to  which  I  can  give  a 
name.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  Grod  is  infinitely  holy,  righteous, 
and  happy ;  that  all  goodness  is  in  Uim ;  and  that,  as  to  my- 
self,  I  am  a  mere  kothixg. 

^  To  me  every  condition  seems  equal.  As  Grod  is  infinitely 
wise  and  happy,  all  my  wisdom  and  happiness  are  in  Him. 
Everrthing  which,  in  the  state  of  nature,  I  should  have  called 
my  own,  is  now  lost  in  the  divine  immensity,  like  a  drop  of 
wsiter  in  the  sea.  In  this  divine  immensity  the  soul  sees  itself 
no  more  as  a  sepiirate  object:  but  it  discerns  every  object  in 
Grod  ;  without  discerning  or  knowing  them  as  such  intellectually^ 
but  by  faith  and  by  the  affectionate  feelings  of  the  heart.  God 
is  not  only  in  the  soul  itself,  constituting  its  true  life,  but  is  in 
ever}thing  else.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the  creature,  everything 
is  dark  ; — viewed  in  relation  to  Grod,  everything  is  light ; — and 
GrOil  will  always  enlighten  and  guide  those  who  are  truly  His, 
so  far  as  is  proper  and  of  real  advantage.  My  soul  is  in  such  a 
state,  that  God  permits  me  to  say,  that  there  is  no  dissatisfied 
clamour  in  it,  no  corroding  sorrow,  no  distracting  uncertainty, 
no  pleasure  of  earth,  and  no  pain  which  faith  does  not  convert 
into  pleasure  ;  nothing  but  the  peace  of  God  which  passes  un- 
der^t^mding,  perfect  {)eiice.  And  nothing  is  of  myself ^  but  all 
of  Go<l. 

''  If  any  persons  think  there  is  any  good  in  me,  separate  from 
God,  they  are  mistaken ;  and,  by  indulging  in  any  such  thoughts, 
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they  do  injury  to  the  Lord  whom  I  love.  All  good  is  in  Him, 
a,nd  for  Him.  The  greatest  satisfaction  I  can  have  is  the  know- 
ledge, that  He  is  what  He  is  ;  and  that,  being  what  He  is,  He 
never  tvill  or  can  be  othenoise.  If  I  am  saved  at  last,  it  will  be 
the  free  gift  of  God ;  since  I  have  no  worth  and  no  merit  of  my 
own.  And  in  the  deep  sense  that  I  am  nothing  of  myself,  I  am 
often  astonished  that  any  persons  should  place  confidence  in  me. 
I  have  often  made  this  remark.  Nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  I  have,  and  can  have,  no  will  of  my  own.  I  must 
do  what  the  Lord  would  have  me  do.  Although  poveity  and 
nakedness  belong  to  me  in  myself,  yet  God  helps  me  to  answer 
and  instruct  those  who  come  to  me,  without  diflSculty,  Appro- 
priate words,  such  as  the  occasion  requires,  seem  to  be  given  me 
by  that  divine  Agent  who  rules  in  my  heart.  As  I  seek  nothing 
for  myself,  God  gives  me  all  that  is  necessary,  apparently  with- 
out seeking  or  studying  for  it. 

^^  I  feel  much  for  the  good  of  souls.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
should  be  willing,  in  my  own  person,  to  endure  the  greatest 
sufferings,  if  it  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  souls  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.  Whatever  wounds  the  Church 
of  God,  wounds  me.  Deeply  do  I  desire  her  prosperity.  He 
whom  my  soul  loves  keeps  me  by  His  grace,  in  great  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  spirit.  I  have  but  one  motive, — that  of  God's 
glory.  And  in  this  state  of  mind,  I  possess  what  may  be  called 
a  freedom  or  enlargedness  of  spirit,  which  elevates  me  above 
particular  interests  and  particular  things;  so  that,  in  themselves 
considei*ed,  and  separate  from  the  will  of  God,  such  particular 
things,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  whether  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse, have  no  effect  upon  me,  but  my  mind  entirely  triumphs 
over  them." 

Among  the  last  letters  which  she  wrote,  was  the  following  to 
her  brother,  Gregory  de  la  Mothe ;  an  humble  and  pious  man, 
connected  with  the  religious  Order  of  the  Carthusians.  Between 
this  brother  and  Madame  Guyon  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong  mutual  confidence  and  affection. 

"  Blom, 1717. 

"  My  dear  Bbother, — The  letter  which  you  had  the  kind- 
ness to  send  me  was  received  in  due  tima    In  the  few  words 
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which  I  am  able  to  return  in  answer,  permit  me  to  say : — sepa- 
ration from  outward  things,  the  crucifixion  of  the  world  in  its 
external  relations  and  attractions,  and  retirement  within  your- 
self, are  things  exceedingly  important  in  their  time.  They  con- 
stitute a  preparatory  work ;  but  they  are  not  the  whole  work. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  a  step  further.  The  time  has  come  when 
you  are  not  only  to  retire  within  yourself,  but  to  retire  /rom 
yourself; — when  you  are  not  only  to  crucify  the  outward  world, 
but  to  crucify  the  inward  world  ;  to  separate  yourself  absolutely 
and  wholly  from  everything  which  is  not  God.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  brother,  you  will  never  find  rest  anywhere  else. 

"  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  For  a  considerable 
time  past,  I  have  had  it  on  my  mind  to  write  and  tell  you  so. 
If  you  can  come  and  see  me,  before  that  last  hour  arrives,  I  shall 
receive  you  with  joy.  When  I  am  taken  from  you,  be  not  sur- 
prised, and  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Whatever  may 
happen,  turn  not  your  eye  back  upon  the  world.  Look  forward 
and  onward  to  the  heavenly  mansions ; — be  strong  in  faith  ; — 
fight  courageously  the  battles  of  the  Lord. — I  remain,  in  love, 
your  sister,  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

The  following  letter,  to  one  of  her  religious  friends,  was  writ- 
ten probably  only  a  few  weeks  before  her  death : — 

"  Blow, 1717. 

"  To .     I  can  only  say  at  present,  my  dear  friend,  that 

my  physical  sufi'erings  are  very  severe,  and  almost  without  inter- 
mission. It  is  impossible  for  me,  without  a  miraculous  interpo- 
sition, to  continue  long  in  this  world  under  them.  I  solicit 
your  prayers  to  God,  that  I  may  be  kept  faithful  to  Him  in  these 
last  hours  of  my  trials. 

"  Last  night,  in  particular,  my  pains  were  so  great  as  to  call 
into  exercise  all  the  resources  and  aids  of  faith.  Gtxi  heard  the 
prayer  of  His  poor  sufferer.  Gmce  was  triumphant.  It  is  try- 
ing to  nature ;  but  I  can  still  say  in  this  last  struggle,  that  I 
love  the  hand  that  smites  me. 

"  I  remember  that,  when  I  was  quite  young,  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  I  composed  a  little  song,  in  which  I  e.xpressed  my 
willingness  to  suffer  for  God.    My  heavenly  Father  was  pleased, 
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for  wise  purposes,  to  call  me  early  to  this  kind  of  trial.     A  part 
of  the  verses  to  which  1  refer  is  as  follows : — 

"  By  suft'eriDgs  only  can  we  know 

The  nature  of  the  life  we  live ; 
The  trial  of  our  souls,  they  show, 

How  tnie,  how  pure,  the  love  we  give. 
To  leave  my  love  in  doubt  would  be 
No  less  disgrace  than  misery. 

"  I  welcome,  then,  with  heart  sincere, 

The  cross  my  Saviour  bids  me  take : 
No  load,  no  trial  is  severe, 

That*s  borne  or  suffered  for  His  sake : 
And  thus  my  sorrows  shall  proclaim 
A  love  that's  worthy  of  the  name. 

"  Repeating  my  request  for  an  interest  in  your  supplications, 
I  remain, — Yours,  in  our  Saviour, 

"  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  written  to  an  ecclesiastic, 
in  whose  religious  character  and  labours  she  had  great  confidence 
and  hopes : — 

"  Blow, 1717. 

"  Dear  and  Reverend  Brother  in  Christ, — I  have  had  a 
great  desire  that  your  life  might  be  spared.  Earnestly  have  I 
asked  it  of  the  Lord,  if  it  were  His  will,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
to  have  a  connexion  with  the  progress  of  His  work  in  the  world. 
In  respect  to  my  own  situation,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  my  life 
seems  to  me  to  hang  on  a  slender  thread.  I  make  no  account 
of  its  continuance ;  although  I  know  well  that  God  can  raise 
me  up  in  a  moment,  if  He  has  anything  further  for  one  who 
accounts  herself  as  nothing  to  do  here  in  the  world.  If  my  work 
is  done,  I  think  I  can  say,  I  am  ready  to  go.  In  the  language 
of  the  Proverb,  I  have  already  *  one  foot  in  the  stirrup/  and  am 
willing  to  mount  and  be  gone,  as  soon  as  my  heavenly  Father 
pleases. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  through  you  my  affectionate  salu- 
tations to  our  friend  B.  and  his  family ;  and,  in  behalf  of  all  our 
common  friends,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  God  would  be  all 
things  to  them.  Let  us  all  say  with  one  accord,  Advbniat 
reqnum  tuum  ;  Thy  kingdom  come.    Sometimes  this  kingdom, 
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in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  among  men,  has 
the  appearance  of  being  at  a  distance.  But  the  darkness  of  the 
times  does  not  extinguish  th^  light  of  faith.  In  His  own  good 
time,  God  will  put  a  stop  to  the  torrent  of  miquity.  Out  of  the 
general  corruption,  He  will  draw  a  chosen  people,  whom  He  wUl 
consecrate  to  Himself.  Oh  that  His  wiU  might  always  he  done! 
This  is  all  we  can  desire. 

'^  I  will  close  with  only  adding,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
express  the  regard  and  love  which  our  friends  in  this  place  have 
for  you. — Yours,  in  our  common  Lord, 

"  Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

On  the  character  of  Madame  Guyon  it 'is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  much  here.  Her  writings  indicate,  in  some  particulars^  a 
defect  of  education ;  but  they  illustrate  the  greatness  of  her 
intellectual  power.  Without  such  power  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  her  to  have  exerted  the  personal  influence  which  so 
remarkably  attended  her.  Whatever  company  she  might  be  in, 
such  was  her  quickness  of  perception  and  her  natural  flow  of 
language,  that  her  mind  could  hardly  fail  to  take  an  ascendant 
position.  There  seemed  to  be  a  natural  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  listened  to  her  conversation,  to  yield  to  that  men- 
tal superiority  which  God  had  given  her.  The  power  which 
characterized  her  conversation  was  not  less  obvious  in  her  writ- 
ings. Though  written,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  they  are  full  of  thought ;  and  of 
such  thought  and  such  relations  of  thought  as  are  sure  to  excite 
both  thought  and  feeling  in  others. 

Her  powers  of  imagination,  as  well  as  her  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  reasoning,  were  very  great.  They  gave,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  a  somewhat  peculiar  character  to  her  conceptions  and  her 
modes  of  expression ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
compare  one  passiige  with  another,  and  sometimes  to  modify  the 
expressions,  in  order  to  reach  the  true  meaning. 

But  if  her  intellect  was  of  the  highest  order,  it  is  true  never- 
theless, it  was  her  rich  and  overflowing  heart,  renovated  and 
sanctiticd  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  gave  the  crowning  beauty 
to  her  character.  Her  religion  was  the  religion  of  God.  It  was 
nothing  of  man's  devising ;  no  j>atchwork  of  human  ingenuity, 
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inscribed  over  with  hints  and  recognitions  of  man's  merits.  It 
is  difficult  to  read  her  life  and  writings,  without  a  distinct  feel- 
ing that  her  soul  was  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Those 
who  were  with  her  during  her  life,  those  who  saw  her  and  con- 
versed with  her,  felt  it  to  be  so.  And  this  was  the  great  secret, 
whatever  may  have  been  her  natural  powers,  of  the  remarkable 
religious  influence  which  attended  her.     God  was  with  her. 

As  the  light  of  holiness  arises  upon  the  world,  and  as  the 
names  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  practical  illustrations  of  a 
pure  and  perfected  love,  become  more  and  more  dear  to  the 
church,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  name  of  Madame 
Guyon  will  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Forgetful  of  herself, 
she  had  no  purpose,  no  desire,  of  being  remembered.  But  he 
who  forgets  himself  in  the  purity  and  strength  of  his  love  for 
another,  necessarily  writes  his  memorial  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
acts  of  the  being  beloved. 

In  the  closing  part  of  her  Biography,  we  find  some  parting 
counsels  and  encouragements  to  those  then  living,  whom  she 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  promoting  their  advancement  in  sanctification. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  those  who  sustained  this  rela- 
tion to  her,  her  children.  The  remarks  to  which  we  refer  are 
as  follows : — 

"  Nothing  is  greater  than  God ;  nothing  is  less  than  myself. 
God  is  rich  ;  I  am  poor.  And  yet,  being  rich  in  God,  I  want 
nothing.  To  me  life  and  death  are  the  same ;  because  I  desire 
nothing  but  what  God  desires.  God  is  Love.  All  good  is  in 
Him  ;  all  good  is  for  Him. 

"  My  children  in  the  gospel !  Many  things  have  been  said  in 
relation  to  myself.  I  will  not  deceive  or  mislead  you.  It  be- 
longs to  God  to  enlighten  you,  and  to  give  you  either  esteem  or 
disesteem  for  myself.  The  particular  labours  of  my  past  life, 
what  I  have  said  and  what  I  have  written,  have,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  passed  away  from  my  recollection.  Giving  myself  to  the 
present  moment,  and  the  duty  which  now  w,  I  remember  but 
little  or  nothing  in  relation  to  them.  I  leave  them  all  with  God. 
Separate  from  God,  I  want  neither  justification  nor  esteem.  I 
want  only  to  keep  my  place,  and  to  go  no  more  out  from  that 
place  and  that  duty  which  God  assigns ;  and  thus  to  remain 
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established  in  the  great  and  divine  Centre.  I  want  nothing, 
therefore,  but  God  and  His  glory.  Let  Him,  therefore,  glorify 
Himself,  just  as  He  sees  best,  either  by  establishing  my  reputation 
among  men,  or  by  destrcfying  it  In  His  will  they  are  the  same 
to  me ;  bearing  equal  weight  in  the  balance. 

"  My  dear  children !  Christ  is  the  truth.  And  if  I  have 
spoken  truth  to  you,  it  is  because  I  have  spoken  what  Christ  has 
spoken.  I  pray  God  to  enlighten  you  always,  to  give  you  by 
His  illuminating  influences  the  clear  discernment  of  His  holy 
will,  that  no  false  light  may  ever  lead  you  to  the  precipice.  Hdy 
Father ^^anctify  them  through  thy  trutli. 

"  Christ  said,  in  reference  to  His  disciples : — For  their  sokes 
I  sanctify  mysel/y  that  they  also  may  be  sanctijied  through  the 
truth.  Oh,  blessed  Saviour  I  say  the  same  thing  in  behalf  of 
these,  thy  little  ones.  Sanctify  thyself,  by  being  a  holy  life  in 
their  spirits,  in  them  and  for  them.  Teach  them,  that  they 
also  are  sanctified,  when  they  have  all  things  from  thee,  and 
nothing  from  themselves ;  when,  in  the  possession  of  nothing 
they  can  call  their  own,  they  have  that  holiness  which  thou 
alone  canst  give. 

"  My  children  !  Let  Christ  alone  be  all  in  all,  in  and  for  us  ; 
in  order  that  the  work  of  siinctification,  resting  upon  the  ba^is 
of  divine  truth,  may  be  carried  on  and  perfected  in  our  souK 
To  Christ  belongs  all  wisdom,  all  strength,  all  greatness,  all 
power  and  glory.  To  ourselves,  considered  as  separate  from 
Christ,  belongs  nothing  but  poverty,  emptiness,  weakness,  aiul 
misery.  Let  us,  then,  while  we  recognise  and  abide  in  our  no- 
thingness, pay  homage  to  the  power  and  the  holiness  of  Christ 
In  this  way  we  shall  find  all  that  we  want  If,  in  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  we  seek  anything  out  of  Cltrist^  then  we  are  not 
His  true  followers.  The  truth  abideth  not  in  us.  We  deceive 
ourselves  ;  and  in  that  state  shall  never  become  the  true  stiint^j 
of  God. 

**  Holy  Father  !  I  now  commit  these  children  into  thy  hands. 
Hear  the  prayer  of  thine  handmaid.  Keep  them  in  thy  truth, 
that  the  lie  may  not  come  near  them.  To  assume  any  merit  out 
of  thee,  to  attribute  any  merit  to  one  s  self,  is  to  be  in  the  lie. 
Make  them  know  this  to  be  the  great  truth,  of  which  thou  art 
jealous.     All  language  which  deviates   from   this  principle  i'? 
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falsehood.  He  who  speaks  only  of  the  all  of  God,  and  nothing 
OF  THE  CREATURE,  is  in  the  truth ;  and  the  truth  dwelleth  in 
him  ;  usurpation  and  selfishness  being  banished  from  his  heart 
My  children,  receive  this  from  one  who  has  been  to  you  as  a 
mother  ;  and  it  will  procure  you  life.  Receive  it  through  her, 
but  not  as  for  her  ;  but  as  of  and  for  God.  Amen. 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March  1717,  she  had  a  very 
severe  attack  of  sickness,  from  which  she  never  recovered.  During 
her  sickness  she  conversed  with  her  friends,  and  wrote  a  few 
letters ;  but  she  had  no  doubt  that  her  labours  were  drawing  to 
a  close.  God's  hour,  that  hour  to  which  she  had  long  looked 
with  interest,  had  arrived.  Already  those  with  whom,  either  as 
friends  or  as  enemies,  she  had  been  associated  in  the  earlier  part 
of  her  life,  Harlai,  Jja  Combe,  Fenelon,  Beauvilliers,  Bossuet,  the 
powerful  monarch  of  France,  all  had  been  called  hence.  At  last, 
the  summons  came  to  her  also.  She  received  it  without  surprise, 
and  without  repugnance.  She  went  down  to  the  grave,  as  her 
life  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  in  perfect  resignation  and  peace. 
She  had  given  her  soul  to  God ;  and  God  received  her.  No 
clouds  rested  upon  her  vision  ; — no  doubts  perplexed  the  fulness 
of  her  hope  and  joy.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  June  1717,  she  died ;  aged  sixty-nine  years, 

A  short  time  before  her  death  she  wrote  a  will ; — from  which 

the  following  passage  is  an  extract.     It  is  an  affecting  evidence 

of  the  depth  of  her  piety,  and  that  she  relied  on  Jesus  Christ 
alone : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

"  This  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  which  1  request  my  exe- 
cutors, who  are  named  within,  to  see  executed. 

"  It  is  to  thee,  0  Lord  God  !  that  I  owe  all  things ;  and  it  is 
to  thee,  that  I  now  surrender  up  all  that  I  am.  Do  with  me, 
0  my  God  1  whatsoever  thou  pleasest.  To  thee,  in  an  act  of 
irrevocable  donation,  I  give  up  both  my  body  and  my  soul,  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  thy  will.  Thou  seest  my  nakedness 
and  misery  without  thee.  Thou  knowest,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  that  I  desire  but  Thee  alone.     Within 

2  L 
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thy  hands,  0  God  !  I  leave  my  soul,  not  relying  for  my  salvation 
on  any  good  that  is  in  me,  but  solely  on  thy  mercies,  and  the 
merits  and  sufferings  of  my  Lord  Jems  Christ," 

Her  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  at 
Blois,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory  with  a 
beautiful  Latin  inscription  upon  it.  Such  a  departure,  preceded 
by  such  a  life  as  we  have  described,  might  be  called  a  transition 
rather  than  deatli.     She  tvent  home, 

"  Koat,  gcnth?  Rpiiit,  re«t ! 

Thv  conflicts  o'er ;  tliv  labours  donn  ; 
AnpolK  thy  fricmls  ;  tliy  Iwrne 
"Hic  proBcnoe  of  tho  Holy  One." 


XOTE. 


The  following  Catalogue  of  the  published  works  of  Madame 
Guyon,  with  some  explanatory  remarks,  is  found  in  the  French 
edition  of  her  Autobiography. 

1. — La  Sainte  Bible,  ou  VAncien  et  le  Nouveau  Testament,  avec  des 
explications  et  reflexions  qui  regardent  la  vie  int^rieure.  20  torn. 
Paris,  1790. 

2. — Discours  Chritiens  et  Spirituels  sur  divers  sujets  qui  regardent 
la  vie  interieure,  tires  la  plupart  de  TEcriture  Sainte.     2  torn.    Ibid, 

3. — Les  Opuscules  Spirituels,  contenant  le  moyen  court  et  tres-facile 
de  faire  oraison.    Les  Torrens  Spirituels,  &c.     2  torn.    Ibid, 

4. — Justifications  de  la  Doctrine  de  Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon, 
pleinement  eclaircie,  demon  tree,  et  autorisee  par  les  St.  Peres  Grecs, 
Latins,  et  Auteurs  canonises  ou  approuves ;  (jcrites  par  elle-mtoe. 
Avec  un  examen  de  la  neuvieme  et  dixieme  Conferences  de  Cassien 
Kur  I'etat  fixe  de  Voraison  continuelle ;  par  M.  de  F^n^lon,  Archc- 
veque  de  Cambray.     3  torn.     Ibid, 

Cet  ouvrage  contient  le  parallele  et  I'accord  parfait  de  la  Doctrine 
de  Madame  Guyon,  avec  celle  des  St.  Pdres  ;  et  on  y  trouve  une  in- 
finite de  citations  des  plus  grand  Saints,  qui  eclaircissent  toutes  les 
difficultes  qui  regardent  la  vie  interieure. 

5. — Poisies  et  CanUques  Spirituels,  sur  divers  sujets  qui  regardent 
la  vie  int<^rieiu^,  ou  FEsprit  du  vrai  Cbristianismc.     4  torn.     Ibid. 

. — L'AmeAmante  de  son  Dieu,  representee  dans  les  EmblSmes  do 
Hcrmannus  Hugo  sur  ses  pieux  desirs,  dans  ceux  d'Othon  Vaenius  sur 
Tamour  Divin,  avec  des  ^g.  nouvelles,  accompagnees  de  vers  qui  en 
font  Tapplication  aux  dispositions  les  plus  essentielles  de  la  vie  inter- 
ieure.    1  torn.     Ibid. 
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thy  hands,  0  God  !  I  leave  my  soul,  not  relying  for  my  salvation 
on  any  good  that  is  in  me,  but  solely  on  thy  mercies,  and  the 
merits  and  mfferings  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'' 

Her  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  at 
Blois,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory  with  a 
beautiful  Latin  inscription  upon  it.  Such  a  departure,  preceded 
by  such  a  life  as  we  have  described,  might  be  called  a  transition 
rather  than  death.     She  went  home, 

"  KohI,  gonllo  Kpirit,  roHt  I 

Thy  conflictB  o'er;  thy  UlKmrR  done  ; 
AngclK  tliy  fricndK  ;  thy  Iwnte 
The  proBcnrc  of  the  Holy  One." 


NOTE. 


The  following  Catalogue  of  the  published  works  of  Madame 
Guyon,  with  some  explanatory  remarks,  is  found  in  the  French 
edition  of  her  Autobiography. 

1. — La  Sainte  Bible,  ou  VAncien  et  leNouveau  Testament,  avec  des 
explications  et  reflexions  qui  regardent  la  vie  interieure.  20  torn. 
Paris,  1790. 

2. — Discours  Chretiens  et  Spirituels  sur  divers  sujets  qui  regardent 
la  vie  interieure,  tires  la  plupart  do  TEcriture  Sainte.     2  torn.    Ibid. 

3. — Les  Opuscules  Spirituels,  contenant  le  moyen  court  et  tres-facile 
(le  faire  oraison.    Les  Torrens  Spirituels,  &c.     2  torn.    Ibid, 

4. — Justifications  de  la  Doctrine  de  Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon, 
pleinement  eclaircie,  demontree,  et  autorisec  par  les  St.  Peres  Grecs, 
Latins,  et  Au tears  canonises  ou  approuves ;  Qcrites  par  elle-mfime. 
Avec  un  examen  de  la  neuvieme  et  dixieme  Conferences  de  Cassien 
sur  I'etat  fixe  de  I'oraison  continuelle;  par  M.  de  Fenelon,  Arche- 
veque  de  Cambray.    3  torn.     Ibid. 

Cet  ouvrage  contient  le  parallele  et  Taccord  parfait  de  la  Doctrine 
(le  Madame  Guyon,  avec  celle  des  St.  Peres ;  et  on  y  trouve  une  in- 
finite de  citations  des  plus  grand  Saints,  qui  eclaircissent  toutes  les 
(lifficultes  qui  regardent  la  vie  interieure. 

5. — Poisies  et  Cantiques  Spirituels,  sur  divers  sujets  qui  regardent 
la  vie  int<^rieure,  ou  T Esprit  du  vrai  Cbristianismc.     4  torn.     Ibid. 

. — L'AmeAmante  de  son  Dieu,  representee  dans  les  Embldmes  de 
Hermannus  Hugo  sur  ses  pieux  d^sirs,  dans  ceux  d'Othon  Vacnius  sur 
Tamour  Divin,  avec  des  ^g.  nouvelles,  accompagnees  de  vers  qui  en 
font  Tapplication  aux  dispositions  les  plus  essentielles  de  la  vie  inter- 
ieure.    1  torn.     Ibid. 
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thy  hands,  0  Gtod  !  I  leave  my  soul,  not  relying  for  my  salvation 
on  any  good  that  is  in  me^  but  solely  on  thy  mercies,  and  the 
merits  and  sufferings  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Her  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  at 
Blois,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory  with  a 
beautiful  Latin  inscription  upon  it.  Such  a  departure,  preceded 
by  such  a  life  as  we  have  described,  might  be  called  a  transition 
rather  than  death.     She  icent  home. 

"  KoHt,  gentle  spirit,  rcHt  I 

Thy  conflietB  o'er;  thy  labours  cl<»ne  ; 
Anjjels  thy  friends  ;  thy  home 
The  presence  of  the  Holy  One." 


NOTE. 


The  following  Catalogue  of  the  published  works  of  Madame 
Guyon,  with  some  explanatory  remarks,  is  found  in  the  French 
edition  of  her  Autobiography. 

1. — La  Sainte  Bible,  ou  VAncien  et  le  Nouveau  Testament,  avec  des 
explications  et  reflexions  qui  regardent  la  vie  intcrieure.  20  torn. 
Paris,  1790. 

2. — Discours  Chriiiens  et  Spirituels  sur  divers  sujets  qui  regardant 
la  vie  interieure,  tires  la  plupart  do  TEcriture  Sainte.     2  torn.    Ibid, 

3. — Les  Opuscules  Spirituels,  contenant  le  moyen  court  et  tres-facile 
de  faire  oraison.    Les  Torrens  Spirituels,  &c.     2  torn.    Ibid, 

4. — Justifications  de  la  Doctrine  de  Madame  de  la  Mothe- Guyon, 
pleinement  eclaircie,  demon  tree,  et  autorisee  par  les  St.  Peres  Grecs, 
Latins,  et  Auteurs  canonises  ou  approuves ;  ^crites  par  elle-m^me. 
Avec  un  examen  de  la  ncuvi^nie  et  dixieme  Conferences  de  Cassien 
sur  I'etat  fixe  de  I'oraison  continuelle;  par  M.  de  Fen^lon,  Arche- 
veque  de  Cambray.    3  torn.     Ibid, 

Cet  ouvrage  contient  le  parallele  et  I'accord  parfait  de  la  Doctrine 
de  Madame  Guyon,  avec  celle  des  St.  Peres ;  et  on  y  trouve  une  in- 
finite de  citations  des  plus  grand  Saints,  qui  eclaircissent  toutes  les 
difficultcs  qui  regardent  la  vie  interieure. 

5. — Poisies  et  Cantiques  Spirituels,  sur  divers  sujets  qui  regardent 
la  vie  interieure,  ou  VEsprit  du  vrai  Christianisme.     4  tom.     Ibid, 

. — L'AmeAmante  de  son  Dieu,  representee  dans  les  Embldmes  de 
Hermaunus  Hugo  sur  ses  pieux  dcsirs,  dans  ceux  d'Othon  Vaenius  sur 
Tamour  Divin,  avec  des  hg.  nouvelles,  accomimgnees  de  vers  qui  en 
font  I'application  aux  dispositions  les  plus  essentielles  de  la  vie  inter- 
ieure.    1  tom.     Ibid. 
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7. — Sa  Vie,  icritepar  elle-mime,  qui  contient  tontes  les  experiences 
de  la  Vie  int6rieure,  depuis  ses  commencemens  jusqu'^  la  plus  haute 
consommation.     3  torn.     Ibid. 

8. — Lettres  ChrStiennes  et  SpiritueUes  sur  divers  sujets  qui  regard- 
ent  la  Vie  int^rieure,  ou  I'Esprit  du  vrai  Christianisme.  Nouvelle 
6dit.  augments  et  enrichie  d'un  cinqui^me  volume,  contenant  la  cor- 
respondance  secrette  de  TAuteur  avec  M.  de  F^nfelon,  etc.,  laqnelle 
n'avoit  jamais  paru,  et  precedee  d'anecdotes  tres-interessant^s.  In- 
douze,  5  tom.     Londres,  1768. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  ces  lettres  ont  6te  addressees  au  Comte  de 
Metternicb,  au  Marquis  de  Fen^lon,  et  k  nombre  de  Dames  de  la 
premiere  quality. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  NEW  EDITIONS, 

AND  AMOMCEMENTS, 

r 
OF 

SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO., 

ENQU8H  AND  AMERICAN  BOOKSEttERS  AND  PUBUSHERS^ 

47,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


LITERATUBB  AND  WOBES  OF  BEFEBENOE. 
^HE  BRITISH  CATALOGUE,  giving  the  Date  of  Publication, 

Size,  Price,  Number  of  Pages  and  Plates,  Publiabers*  Names,  &c,  of  eveiy  Book 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  October,  1837 :  with  the  Supplements,  con« 
tainirig  the  woriu  published  during  the  course  of  its  compilation,  forming  a  com- 
plete Catalogue  of  the  Literature  of  Uraat  Britain  during  tfao  lost  fifteen  years,  and 
an  indispensable  and  valuable  Work  of  Reference  to  all  Literary  IHsiboiub,  Libra- 
rians, and  Ikwksellers.    svo.,  pp.  600,  half  moruoco.    31t.  6(1. 

*•*  Tills  k  tlw  flnt  attempt  at  a  oompUsta  CktulogUD  of  Mwlem  I  Jterature^  giving  the  dates  of  wtcfa 
pabliGatioo. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  DUIUNG  1853,  giving  the 
Size.  Price,  Edition,  Publisher's  Nome,  and  Month  of  Publication  of  every  Book  of 
the  Year.    8vo.,  sowed.    2m.  6i. 

THE  rUBLTSireRS'  CIRCULAR  AND  GENERAL  RECORD 

OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE  contains  a  complete  Alphabetical 
List  of  all  New  Books  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  every  won:  of  interest  pub- 
lished abroad  -  special  attention  being  given  to  secure  a  full  and  useAil  List  of 
American  Books. 

Piiblislied  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month,  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  ih« 
world  upon  a  prepayment  of  8<.  per  annum,  through  any  Bookseller. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  CIRCULAR,  published  occasionally, 

comprrhends  a  detailed  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  1000  Works  in  Theology,  History, 
Travels,  Biography,  I'racticol  Science,  Fiction,  Jcc,  as  imported  into  this  country. 

\\j  Aimngrmcnta  with  tbe  Anwricnn  PuUtahm,  worki  of  known  or  anbcipBted  intcmit  m  pain 
lmh«d  bv  Low,  Sua,  umI  (V>..  simultuicouBljr  with  their  appninuicp  in  Amrritm.  Works  not  in  slock* 
obtnincd  within  six  weeks  or  unlrr.    Lists  of  ImpurtntioiM  furwnrdeil  nrgulu-ljr  wlma  desired. 

Ut-.-raiy  Insttttttkns,  the  Clergy,  llmiuuits  and  Sbippmik  •"A  tlM  Trsdu  supplied  on  advaBtageoiM 
terms. 

Small  cndoiuros  takoi  for  wwklj  «Me  to  tbe  United  SMcs  at  a  modcnle  ciiaige. 

B 
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Literature  and  Works  of  Reference— con^titu^. 

< 

A  CONCISE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  ENGLISH  COPY- 
RIGHT. AJCD  THE  SAME  OF  FRENCH  COPYRIGHT,  and  Uie  Law  of  IntemaUonal 
Copyright  between  England  and  France,  in  Literature,  tlie  Drama,  Music,  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  Analysed  and  Explained ;  with  the  Convention,  Orders  in  Council,  and 
recent  Acts  of  I^rliament  on  the  sutject.  By  Pktkr  Buskr,  Esq^  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Bairister-at-Law.    The  whole  in  English  and  French,  fo^.  boanls.  St. 

*,*  MeiNS.  Low  and  Son  irodcrliLke  the  ngeacj  of  all  mattera  coonectod  with  intcTBaliaBal  eafj* 
right  both  at  homo  and  abroad. 

SELECT  BRITISH  ELOQUENCE :  embracinff  the  best  Speeches 

entire  of  the  most  eminent  Orators  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last  Two  Centuries ; 
with  Sketches  of  their  Lfres,  an  Estimate  of  their  Genius,  and  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  By  Chauhckt  A.  Goodrich,  DJ).,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Yalo 
College,  New  Haven,  U^.    Royal  8vo^  18«.    Calf  extra.  23t. 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  EUROPE.    By  Hknry  W. 

LoiCGrsLLOW,  Author  of  "  ETangellne,"  ke.    An  entirely  new  editioin.    Svou,  doth. 

218. 

COMI^ETE  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  MUSIC  ;  Elementar>%  Tech- 

nical.  Historical.  Biogrophical,  Vocal,  and  Instrumental.  By  John  W.  Moors. 
Containing  the  Biographies  of  upwards  of  4000  Musicians ;  a  complete  IMcUooaiy 
of  over  6000  Musical  Terms,  with  Aill  Definitions ;  a  complete  History  of  the  Scteoco 
of  Music,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time ;  a  ftill  Description  of  all 
known  Musical  Instruments,  with  the  Dates  of  their  Invention,  and  their  Scales  ; 
Treatises  on  Harmony  and  Thorough  Baas.  Royal  8vo.  (pp.  1004),  doth,  2to ;  half- 
bound,  27t. 

*•*  A  book  mtcnrtrd  to  oorer  the  whole  of  mtaiod  i 


ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Practical  and  Theoretical  : 

embracing  its  application  to  the  Arte.  Metallurgy.  Mineralogy,  Geology.  Medicine, 
and  Pbannacy.  By  Jahks  C.  Booth,  A.M.,  M.A.Pii.,  McUer  an»1  Ut'fbuT  in  the 
U.S.  Mint ;  lYolessor  uf  AppUod  ChomiMtry  in  ihr  Fnuikliii  lusctlute.  A»«ii(t(>d  by 
Campdbll  MocFiT,  Author  of  ••Applied  Chemistry,"  and  '* Chemical  Manipula- 
tions."   8vo.,  cloth.    2l«. 

DICTIONARY  OF  ^TEDICAL  SCIENCE :    containing  a  concise 

Explanation  of  the  various  Snbjocts  and  Terras  of  ITiyslology,  Pathology,  llTgibne, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  With  th«> 
French  and  other  Synonymcs;  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  Mlnrral 
Waters ;  FormuUe  for  various  Officinal.  Krapirical.  and  Dietetic  l^parations.  kc. 
By  HoBLKT  DuKGLiwN'.  M.D.,  Profewor  of  Instituten  of  Medicine,  *c.,  in  JeffV^rstwi's 
Medical  CoU<^,  Philadelphia,  kc.  In  one  very  thick  8vo  volume,  of  over  nhw 
hundred  large  double^olunmed  pages,  price  16«. 

*•  It  \m»  the  mv  mnrit  of  hnving  no  riml  in  the  &igliah  laaguan  fcr  meaamer  sad  «tli«l  td  k4t« 
'^—Lombm  MmUeal  QaattU. , 


THE   BEST   LATIN  DICTIONARY.— Now  Ready,   the  Tliinl 

Edition.  A  Copious  and  Critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  fonnded  on  the  laigrr 
German-Latin  liPxicon  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  With  Additions  and  ConvciI<«'« 
fVom  the  Lexicons  of  Gesner,  Facciolati,  SchcUer,  Geon^s,  Ac.  By  E.  A.  Am>rcw9. 
LLJ).,  kc.    In  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  pp.  1663,  price  2K. 

"  In  condueion.  wo  arc  gbul  to  hare  on  opportunity  of  hntroduriitf;  w  nccvnctrt  ■  ««vk  tu  the  mabr^ 
of  oar  claeeml  nnd  pMlolosjcnl  rmdcn.  It  >uis  nil  thut  trac  Grrmiin  OtHmdlitMM  mhoui  it  «hit« 
h  •-)  hlfdMy  epprcciatfd  hj  Kn^lMh  arholaim.  KarHy.  if  rrcr,  hm  eii  tm*  an  aaifUBt  of  pbilii|i«tc»l 
Infonmttion  bmi  nrnipriard  hi  a  vnnXp  Tolume  at  th*a  eiw.  The  knowlrdMv  wbirk  it  coaTrre  ttf  ihr 
mrly  and  l«t«T  Latin  ia  not  to  be  gatluTRl  from  oniinary  I^tin  UK«i<iniirlt«.  .  .  .  With  nvuU  m  tlH« 
manner  in  whirti  it  ia  ro«  upi,  we  am  speHk  motl  farnunibly.  F.tctt  pas*  bran  the  mipnw  uf 
inUuatry  and  oarew    The  trpe  b  clrar.  neat,  and  judirioindy  varied ."—.4 iJ^wriai*. 

**  We  hare  examined  thw  book  witti  amvldemble  attmtion.  and  have  no  hc^'kitWi*  in  Hif  «c  it  m 
tlu>  bent  Dictionary  of  dio  Lntin  InngnnKe  that  lins  appoand."— Li/«rury  C«uei.e. 


PUBLISHED  BY  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO. 


Literature  and  Works  of  Beferenoe— con^muAf. 


A  REPORT  OF  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES,  aflfording  a  De- 
tailed and  ComprchenBi  ve  Account  of  the  Operations  and  Resoarces  of  630  Charitable 
Institutions  of  the  Metropolis,  with  an  Analysis  and  copious  Index.  Price  2t.  6(1. 
sewed,  or  3m.  6d.  cluth. 

'  "  Oompflcd  with  grm.t  care  und  {mJob,  and  at  a  Tcrjr  modeiate  price,  it  b  an  extnauAj  vadul 

Tpoonl.'*— Itawt. 

**  The  esoenent  arransmMiitt  of  this  Repnrt,  the  emmicma  pahii  bcetowrd  in  oollcctina  informatioa, 
and  iti  earaftil  oompilaiinn,  render  it  a  moat  valuable  referenoe  both  for  thoae  who  irah  to  aid  the 
▼arioua  deenring  hntitutiona  dncribed  in  it,  and  fur  tlioae  in  dietrew  who  are  igmarant  of  the  benc'fila 
benevolenlljr  provided  fjr  them." — Qlobe. 

**  We  brartiljr  ronsnitulate  the  anthor  on  the  eucoceiAxl  manner  in  which  Ida  tnak  baa  been  acoom- 
pUebed :  the  Report »  a  raluable  ooe." — Jtlai. 

Also,  recently  published,  price  lOt.  6<2.,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth, 

THE  CHARITIES  OF  LONDON ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 

PRESEKT  PoenriON :  with  some  Account  of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  the  Me- 
trqx>li8.  By  Sampson  Low,  Jnn.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Albert. 

PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  IN  LONDON.    New  Edition  ; 

with  a  list  of  the  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and  reference  to  the  Places  at  which 
they  officiate,  and  the  Hours  of  Service.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.— Churches  and 
Episcopal  Chapels.  Part  II.— Chapels  not  of  the  Establishment.  It.  each  I>^t,  or 
the  Two  Parts  in  One,  it.  (ki. 


WORKS  IK  PRAGTIOAL  SOIENOE,  fto. 
TTOUSEHOLD    CHEMISTRY;    or,   Rudiments  of  the  Science 

•'"'■    applied  to  Every-day  Life.    By  Dr.  Album  J.  Behti ats,  F.CiJ.    Third  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations.    Foolscap  Svo.,  cloth,  4t.  6dL 

■*  The  treatment  ie  dear  awl  timple ;  it  deale  with  fluis  and  the  practical  applicatkai  of  ptlndplce. 
The  idea  of  taking  the  objecte  fcuniuar  to  domeetic  life  at  Tehlclee  for  impartiag  mftinnaliaa  letpectlug 
them  bae  alwa]ra  an  inlerat,  eipedalljr  for  the  young."— AjMrfotor. 

**  Mr.  Bcmaje  has  produced  a  book  of  obriout  utilitf,  occnpjrin^  intereetiiu|  ground,  and  wtieiyhg 
popular  waoL    We  have^  an  inlefnftlna  book,  ftill  of  Kientillc  facta  art&ticalljr  nd  ammingly 

I  atateB  ttwt  be  has  written  mainly  for  the  yoong,  MKfa  a  traatiM  may 


arnuged ;  and  thon|^  Mr.  Bctnaye  i 

be  rsonoimenlad  to  all  daaMe.**— Daily  ^Teiet. 

*■  The  ahrle  of  wilting  Mr.  Bereaye  hae  adopted  ie  tmrticnlarly  easy  of  oomprahcaakin ;  hie  book  will 
doubtleai  become  very  popular.**— jVofffefhuin  Rgvma. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SURVEYOR'S  GUIDE :  containing  the  neocs- 

sarr  information  to  make  any  person  of  common  capacity  a  finished  Land  Snrveror, 
without  the  aid  of  a  Teacher.  By  Andhew  Dukcait,  Land  Surveyor  and  Civil 
Engineer.    Fcp.  cloth,  sells  4«.  6<L 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM.  Farm  Implements  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  their  Construction  and  Use ;  an  Elementanr  and  Familiar  Treatise  on 
Mechanics,  and  on  Natural  Philosophy  gienerally,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  Practices 
of  Agriculture.   By  John  J.  Thoxas.   With  200  Illustrations.    12mo.,  doth,  6«.  6d. 

**  Thie  work  oomprchende  tiioae  branchea  of  Natural  Philoeophy  known  aa  Mechanice,  Uydrody- 
naml<^  Pneumatic*  and  Heat,  in  tlwlr  mote  oonman  application  to  the  praottoca  of  modem  imprured 
forming ;  and,  ■>  far  a»  pntrtJcsble,  trrhnicnl  word*  anrt  phnieee  have  eetn  avoided,  and  the  whole 


roidwed  aimple  and  Intnligible  to  ordinary  readcn." — Pr^fmet. 

"  We  ■boold  like  to  am  thie  work  printad,  bound,  and  hung  up  in  every  wnrkehflp^  lool-rooni,  and 
hgtrrer  


former's  book-tkclf  fai  the  country.  It  girr*  the  mnon  and  t9q»lnlna  the  artioa  of  merhanieal  poweni, 
and  the  fonxa  of  natnro  generally,  with  illuatrutioaM  w  directly  dmwn  fhmi  the  former**  daily  rootiwc 
that  It  gtrca  a  dinct  meanmg  and  value  to  crety  point,  iwely  bund  in  tgiwbook*.'*— 'DBMwft^'i  Rmni 
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4       NEW  PUBUOATIONS,  NEW  EDITIONS,  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


WorlEB  in  Practical  Science,  isc^-contmuecL 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  MECHANISM ;  being  a  apious  Description 

and  Annotated  Catalogue  of  the  varioos  Diyisioas  of  Articles  exhibited  In  the  New 
York  Exhibttiom,  1853-4;  including  a  large  amount  of  original  and  valuahle 
Information  relating  to— 

MaauCuSurai  of  Cottoo. 


Mine*  and  Mincnte. 
Raw  Material*. 
Suhataaom  uaad  —  Pood. 
ManiArtiiw  of  Wool. 


.,       ..        Silk. 


SilTwafw. 
Porcelain  and  Q\tm. 
OmanMBlal 


HadamtTf  and  Invcntiaiia. 
Sculpture  and  Bruom. 

With  several  lUostrations  on  Wood.  Edited  by  C.  R.  Qooobich,  Esq.;  assisted 
by  some  of  the  ablest  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  United  States.  1  voL  4U>. 
cloth. 


*•*  Thk  ToloBie  will  form  one  of  the  moat  important  oompeidiunis  of  Amoioan  Sdnoe  and  Art 
that  has  jet  appeared. 

iJutt  readjf. 

WORLD  OF  SCIENCE,   ART,   AND  INDUSTRY,  illustrated 

from  Examples  in  the  New  York  Exhibition.  1853-54.  Edited  by  Profeisor  B. 
SiLLiMAK  and  C.  XL  Goodrich,  aided  by  several  Scientiflc  and  Literary  Men.  With 
600  Illustrations.    Imperial  4to.,  cloth,  25«.    lUlf-morocco^  30*. 

SYSTEM  OF  MINERALOGY,  comprising  the  most  recent  Disco- 
veries; including  full  Descriptions  of  SjMcies,  and  their  Localities,  C3iemical 
Analysis,  &c.  I)y  Jahes  D.  Daka,  A.m.  New  Edition,  thtuvughly  revised. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.    8vo.,  cloth.  [Just  rtadjf. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  GLOBE ;  with  Two 

Geological  Maps,  and  Sketches  of  Characteristic  Fossils.  By  Edwaed  HrrcuoocK, 
D.U.,  Author  of  ••  The  Kellgion  of  Geology."    One  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  U.  60L 

ART  OF  ELOCUTION  ;  or,  Ix)pcal  and  Musical  Declamation : 

to  which  Ih  nH(i»Hl  a  System  of  Gcature.  An  entirelv  now  F/iitiioj,  with  an  Apjiondix 
of  elegant  Extracts  in  lYose  atitl  Verso,  forming  a  valuable  Manual  for  IVrrsom 
leanjing  the  Art  of  Public  Spoaking,  and  a  Choice  Si>caker  for  the  use  of  Scho«»ls. 
By  Geouqe  VA>DEMiOFr,  Esq.    12mo.    cloth.  [:>^Kvrtly. 


BIOQRAPHY. 
THE   LIFE   OF  ARCHIBALD   ALEXANDER,    D.D.     By  tJie 

Rev.  James  W.  Alexakdek,  D.D.    One  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  14«. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MADAME  DE  LA 

MOTIIE  GUYON.  HER  UFE  AND  EXPERIENCE ;  together  with  some  Account 
of  the  INsraonal  History  and  Rvligioiu  Opinions  of  Fenelon.  By  Thomas  F.  Ui-ham. 
An  entirely  new  Edition,  revised  and  convctcd,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Clmn'h  of 
England.  With  a  Portrait  of  Madame  Guyon,  engraved  e:<pecially  for  this  edition 
by  K.  J.  Laue,  Esq.,  A.R.A.    One  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  M. 

THE   LIFE   OF  DR.   STEPHEN   OLIN,  late  President  of  the 

Weslcyan  University  in  the  United  States.  With  a  IVirtnUt,  2  vols.,  poat  8vo. 
Also,  uniform,  in  2  vols.,  'i'HK  WORKS,  oomprising  the  princi|ial  Sermoitf, 
Sketches,  and  Adtlresses  dellvored  by  this  leamoa  and  excellent  divine;  f«>r  tlu* 
depth,  originality,  and  clearness  of  wnich  they  have  attained  an  estimation  in  tJie 
United  States  equalled  only  by  those  of  the  Utte  Dr.  Chalmers.   Two  vols.,  &vo.  1 1«. 


1»UBL1SHED  BY  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO. 


Biography— cofiimtiM/. 


ISAAC  T.  HOPPER.    A  True  Life.    By  Maria  Child,  Author 

of  the  "  Mother's  IBook/*  &c. .    Po«t  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  cloth.  9s. 

**  Imac  Hopper,  ■«  we  have  nid.  wu  bora  in  1771.  and  be  did  not  go  to  bis  reward  tmti)  laet  jrcar. 
bavfog  paMnI  the  whole  of  hie  mature  life,  eay  sixty  yean,  in  the  service  of  freedom  and  bunanitv. 
Bmw,  enterprising,  diaintvrested,  and,  to  iwe  the  right  word,  datkima  in  all  bia  explutts,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  tbe  life  of  ll<q)pcr  will  be  ruad  with  as  much  interest  as  ^I'ncle  Tban's  Cabin.*  "Slandari. 

**  You  cannot  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  a  better  man.**— Jfumtajf  Pod. 

*  This  is  a  beautltVil  piece  of  genuine  biography  ;  we  hare  never  met  with  a  better."— 2V  FrwwI.  ; 

MEMOIR  OF  PIERRE  TOUSSAINT,  bom  a  Slave  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. By  the  Author  of  "  Three  £xperiment«  in  Living,*'  Second  Edition,  I2mo., 
cloth.  3f.  ed. 

**  ?fem  Touaaint  was  for  more  than  nxty  T«ai»  the  moat  rcapcded  and  beloved  iwgro  in  the  city  of 
New  York.**— Literary  World. 


BIBLICAL  AND  OTHER  THEOLOGIOAL  WOBES. 
COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.    Con- 

t&inlng  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  arranged  system- 
atically,  in  thirty  books  (based  uii  the  work  of  the  learned  TalbotV  together  with 
an  Introduction  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  work,  and  tlic  umncnse  facility 
tbis  method  affords  for  understanding  the  Word  of  God :  also  three  different  Tables 
of  Contents  prefixed,  and  a  general  Index  subjoined,  so  elaborated  and  arranged,  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  to  direct  at  once  to  any  subject  required.  liy  Kev.  Na- 
TUAKiEL  W££T,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition.    Imperial  8vo.,  cloth.  30«.    Calf.  37«. 

HOLY  BIBLE— FOR  STUDENTS.     Containing  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.  translated  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  the  former  translations  dili- 
gently compared  and  revised ;  and  the  Greek  New  Testament  printed  from  the 
text,  with  Uie  various  readings  of  Knapp,  togetlier  with  the  commcmly-rcceived 
Plnglish  translation,  designed  lur  the  use  of  students,  with  Ruled  Paper,  arranged 
,        to  allow  of  most  niimuioui}  Notes,    evo..  half-ruasia,  35<.:  4to..  half*ru6sia.  42«. 

DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH.     By  the  Rev.  Wm. 

Ikgraham  Kir.  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Christmas  Holidays  at  llome."  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  6f . 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  AGES ;  or,  the  Great  Debate  on  the 

Moral  Relations  of  Qod  and  Man.  By  Edward  fiKXcnsB,  DJ).'  I'ust.  8vo. 
cloth.  Is.  6(2. 

CHRIST  IS  ALL  AND  IN  ALL.    By  the  Rev.  George  Fibk, 

LL.B..  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  and  Minister  of  Cluist  Chapel,  St.  John's  Wood.  A 
Series  of  MKDrrATiOKB.  preparatory  to  the  Mouthy  Communion ;  with  Origiual 
Hymns,  Meditations,  and  Prayers.    12mo.  cloth,  4«.  Gd. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  JINGLAND.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Bell, 

Assistant  Curate  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  Castle.  HasUngs.    6(1. 

Recent  Works  by  the  same  Auihor, 
THE  MINER'S  SONS ;  or.  Martin  Luther  and  Henry  Martin,    is. 

FAITH  IN  EARNEST.  Second  Series.  No.  1.  lUustrated  in  Jacob's  Death- 
l>ed.    3'i. 

FAITH  IN  EARNEST.  First  Series.  1.  Abel's  Sacrifice.  2.  Enoch's  Transla- 
tion. 3.  Noah's  Building  of  the  Ark.  4.  Abraham's  Pilgrim  Ufe.  6.  Abra- 
luun's  Offering  up  Isaac,    ad.  each ;  or,  together,  in  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

BLANCHE  NEVILLE:  a  Record  of  Married  Life.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6«. 
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6       NEW  PUBUCATIONS,  NEW  EDITIONS,  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Biblical  and  other  Theologioal  WorkB— cotUmuMf. 


MOTIVES  FOR  MISSIONS :  a  Series  of  Six  Lectures  delivered 

to  Toong  Men.  By  tbe  Revs.  H.  M.  ViLLncHfl,  E.  OAKBm.  R.  Bicksutetb.  T. 
Nolan,  S.  Oar&att,  and  J.  Maoorsgob,  Eaq.  With  a  PrefiMe  by  the  Ber.  T. 
NoLAM.    In  1  vol.  12nM>.,  doth,  3s. 


••*    AlMk,  ttw  LRtom  M  wnnta  Tkarti,  adaplMl  far  dfaMbolka  fcr  Ikt  «MDafagnMBt  ef 
Cbralkn  Mimioam  at  Uoom  and  Abroad. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PETER ;  considered  in  a  Series 

of  Practical  Diaoonnes.     By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Lbb,  Biahop  of  Delaware.    Fc^»., 
doth,  5«. 

SERMONS  FOR  BOYS ;  or,  the  Church  in  the  School-Room. 

By  the  Rev.  Lbofold  J.  Berkats,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.,  5«. 

SERMONS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS.     With  Especial  Reference  to 

Tractarian  Error.    By  the  Rer.  Chakles  'B.  Tatlks,  Rector  of  Ocley,  Suffolk. 
Fcap.,  cloth,  51. 

SERMONS  FOR  FAMILY  READINGS.    By  the  Rev.  William 

Sbokt,  ma..  Rector  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Qoeen'a  Square,  and  rihaputw  to 
the  Duke  of  Buodeach.    Svo.,  doth,  lOt.  ed. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  QUARTERLY  REVIEW;  a 

Qoarterly  Journal  of  Theology,  Art,  Science,  and  literatore  for  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.    6f. 

A  new  aeries  of  this  long-establishod  Review  commenced  with  the  present  year, 
it  having  lately  become  the  property  of  a  body  of  clergymen  and  gentlemen  who 
are  determined  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  render  it  the  able  orgim  of 
the  Church.  Writers  of  acknowledged  talent  and  Judgment  have  been  secured,  and 
it  is  hoped  tUafc  li  will  vory  speedily  attain  thst  pnaitlon  of  oMofulocm  which  it  will, 
be  their  simple  but  earnest  aim  tu  arrive  at. 

The  articles  contained  in  the  preseut  number  (July)  will  sofBdently  explain  ita 
general  scope : — 

e.  Iri»h  E(hKtitii«. 
7.  (tiairh  Muaic. 
8    R««ihu^kiBMi  TfaedVofCj. 
9.  Tltr  Turkiih  Empir*. 
10.  Quaitrrly  ttr^ort  UFmeUmad  Trofprm, 


t.  Cliurrh  Prrldinent. 
t.  Tbo  l-lMftrrn  Churchn. 
8.  Spiritual  MnnilwUlioD*. 

4.  Public  &hoi>la. 

5.  Warkm  )ty  the  Author  of  *■  Mnry  rDwrll. 


11.  f  hmiTiHT  Tff  tlir  fjiinrtrr  minrnl  ninl  rl— ifliil 

*,*  Tb«  prompt  and  ivf^ilar  diliTcry  of  the  Rrvirw.  pn^t  paid,  on  the  day  of  puhlkatan,  ma)  be 
•ccurnd  hj  the  prrpaymcnt  of  B«.  per  aonum  thruugh  the  local  bookarilcr. 


M5S 


TRAVCL  AND  RESEARCH. 
.  STOWF/S  SUNNY  MEMORIES  of  FOREIGN  I^NDS. 

New  Fkiition  of  the  fcap.  2s.  edition,  with  60  Illustrationis  fancy  btmrds.  Alan 
ready,  the  Standard  Edition,  cloth  extra,  with  CO  lUustratloDs,  price  6#.  Ditto, 
2  vols,  post  8V0.  cloth,  12Jt. 

*••  Theao  an  publUbod  ftir  tba  Author,  aad  art  the  ooljr  c«mp)«ct  ami  ivliaMe  oditk^  ut  htt 
work. 

LU^T.  AND  LANDSCAPES  FROM  EGYPT  TO  THE  NE(tHO 

KIN01X)MS  OF  THE  WHITE  NILE :  »>eing  a  Journey  to  Central  AfriciL  By 
Batard  Tati^ir,  Author  of  '* Views  a-Koot.  and  "Eldorado."  IIIuKtMtM  with 
elegant  tinted  Ilates  and  Engraviuga  on  Wood,  fhmi  Drawings  by  tlie  Authwr ; 
with  a  Steel  IV)rtrait.    1  vol.  12mo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d, 


PUBLISHED  BY  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO. 


Travel  and  Research— ctmfmu^d. 

♦ 

A  HEALTH   TRIP  TO  THE  TROPICS.     By  N.  P.  Willis, 

Esq.,  Author  cf  **  Pencilliogs  by  the  Way."  Post  Svo.,  cloth.  ICS.  9d,,  elegantly 
bound,  forming  a  suitable  summer  present. 

THE  ALPS,  SWITZERLAND,  AND  THE  NORTH  OF  ITALY. 

By  the  Rev.  Cha&les  Williams.  With  numerous  engravhigs,  imperial  8vo., 
cloth  gilt,  13«.  6(1. 

PERUVLVN  ANTIQUITIES.      By  Mam  and  Edward  Rivero 

and  JoHK  James  Yon  Tschudi,  translated  into  English  ftom  the  original  Spanish, 
By  Francis  L.  Hawkes,  D.D.,  LLJ).    8vo.,  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

VENICE,  THE  CITY  OF  THE  SEA.     From  the  Invasion  by 

Napoleon  in  1797  to  the  Capitulation  to  Radetzky  In  1849 ;  with  a  Contemporaneous 
View  of  the  Peninsula.  By  Edmund  Flago,  late  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Port  of  Venice.    2  vols.,  pc'St  8vo.,  cloth,  16#. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA, 

THE  CATHOLIC,  OF  SPAIN.  By  William  H.  Prksoott.  The  Author's  New 
Cheap  Edition,  1  voL  post  8vo.  cloth,  5«.  By  arrangement  with  the  I*uUither  (Jfr. 
BentUy),  to  befoUowtd  by  timilar  cheap  editicnt  of  the  author't  other  tuorkt. 

FRANCE —  ITS  REGAL  STAFF  AND  ADMINISTRATl\rE 

1K)LITY,  as  existing  in  1790,  the  period  of  the  subversion  of  the  Monarchy,  after 
a  duration  of  nearly  one  thousand  years  of  unexampled  grandeur  and  gloiy ;  with 
a  preliminary  View  of  the  successive  occupatlcHis  of  its  territory  by  Cauls,  Romans, 
Franks,  and  Northmen :  also  Chronological  Tables  of  the  three  dynasties  from  tho 
foundaiion  of  the  first  by  Clovis  to  the  close  of  the  last  by  tho.  mnrder  of  Jjouia 
XVI.,  and  accurate  Ijists  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  ot  the  Heglcido  Oonven- 
tions,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  tlwir  Members.  By  Wiluam  Tookk,  F.B.S. 
kc    In  prepcu-ation. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GRINNELL  ARCITC  EXPEDITION 

IN  SEARCH  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKUN :  a  Personal  NarraUve.  By  Dr.  Kakb, 
Surgeon  to  the  Expedition.  Splendidly  illustrated.  Second  Edition,  8vo.,  cloth, 
price  16«. 

"  It  would,  we  think,  bo  difficult  to  produce  a  more  tntwntiDg  ttocy  ot  Arctic  Mdreiitun)  Umb  ths 
pmrat  vtdnme.  M'c  liaro  to  thank  Dr.  Kan*  Ibr  tho  eudleot  and  gmphio  maniMr  in  which  he  hna 
paintrd.  not  onljr  this  Urrible  pjcturr.  but  alw  all  the  inddenaor  tht  Expedition.  Doidca  ih« 
account  of  the  vo>-8gp,  which  i*  lull  of  atartUng  inddentc,  Dr  Kaa«  eotm  at  Usngih  bito  tho  phyiical 
|nuf;ra}4)T  of  the  Arctic  rcxkioa.  Ilia  book,  «i>Ich  u  proftiarljr  and  admbabiy  iUu»tnit(d,  la  una  of 
Uie  moat  mtcTMtiog  that  we  have  woa,  and  dcMrrca  a  piaoe  bj  the  M»  of  our  mart  dwrinlMd  reoocila 
uf  Arctic  adtcnture.**— ^Itowrem. 

UTAH    AND    THE    MORMONS.      Tho  History,  Government, 

Doctrines,  Customs,  and  l^ospects  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  From  personal 
Observation  during  a  Six  Mouths'  Residence  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By  Bkx- 
JAMIK  G.  Fesris.  late  Secretary  of  Utah  Territory.  With  numerous  lUostrations. 
12mo.,  cloth.  6s.  id. 

The  author  of  thin  work  mUcd-fhr  mx  months  among  tho  Mormons  in  the  capad^  of  Secrrtaiy  of 
the  Trrrttunr  of  Ituh.  He  wm  brought  into  Immediate  ctaitact  with  tlw  Klutiiig  •piriti  of  tho  cam< 
mnnity,  and  thtw  cnjoxed  unumial  fadlitica  fur  inriati;:ating  tlw  pmctioal  working  of  the  iTMem 
«hrn  euflered  to  «^rk  cmt  iti  natuml  reeulta.  lie  f^ree  a  coadee  tlu-tch  of  the  riat  and  prograa  of 
the  Mormuois  with  a  ftill  and  minuto  account  of  thiir  doctrine*  and  practoea,  aa  they  have  graduallj 
developed  themaelvn  (hrni  the  crude  conception*  nt  the  founder  of  their  bith,  ■howing  that  thej  bare 
■teadilf  ndTaoml  trma  bad  to  wane.  Tho  ntirk  ie  a  ftill  and  ftdr  cipoa/ of  the  actunl  itnte  of  things 
in  tin  community  uf  the  Mormoo*. 


8      NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  NEW  EDITIONS,  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


XLLUSTBATED  PBESENTATION  BOOKS. 


♦    r 


rj-RAY'S  ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A    COUNTRY   CHURCH- 

^*^  YARD.  IllustTated  ou  every  page  by  Birket  Foster,  Oeorge  Thomas,  and  a  Ls4y< 
Crown  8vo.,  enamelled  or  biiidmg,  in  cloth  extra,  U,  6d. ;  m(»x)ooo,  boond  by  Uigr- 
doy.  One  Guinea. 

GOLDSMITH'S   DESERTED   VILLAGE.     Uniform  witti  tho 

above.  [Jutt  readjf/arpvblicatkm^ 

THE  BOOK  OF  CELEBRATED  POEMS.  Containing  Forty- 
one  of  the  mostpopoLar  Poems  in  the  Eiigliah  I^isngnage.  Unabridged.  lUostrated 
by  upwards  of  ^gnty  Engravings,  firom  Dra%vinga  by  C.  W.  Cope,  Kenny  Meadows, 
O.  Dodgdon,  and  J.  Ferguson.  Demy  8vo.  doth  elegant,  price  Ibt. ;  or  mtvooco 
extra,  2l«. 

THE    RHYME  AND   REASON  OF  COUNTRY   LIFE.     By 

Miss  S.  Fkkkimobe  Co(1peb.  Beautifully  Illustrated  from  drainings  by  Duhler. 
One  YoL  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  IJuU  readi/, 

THE    AUTHOR'S    OWN    EDITION    OF    "UNCLE    TOM'S 

CABIN;"  with  "The  Key,"  complete.  By  Mre.  Harrikt  Bkkchek  Stowe, 
Two  vols.  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  28«.    With  upwards  of  Sixty  Illiutralions. 

*•*  But  a  limttnl  impmaiaa  of  tbb  bMUtiful  edilkm  havinj;  bwo  pubU*hc<i,  nnl  •  fpw  rm:«i«  mlj 
rrmaining,  pmirm*  dmiroiu  of  pafMiin;  U  as  the  unljr  complete  uul  MandaiU  rditma,  kliouhl  uikJ«T  it 
.  direct  of  the  Publinhcn  at  once. 

"Thn  ua  publication  of  far  hii{hcr  prvtnwioiu,  ami  raakm  a  far  wiilcr  opvnil.  Kn*  litmrr  otW* 
iii>;«  nf  the  acaaon  will  umbably  have  a  largcrr  ili«tributioo  than  th».  It  i«  a  tuuklaomr  fOitkm  nf  tlw 
nriipnal  work,  pnniaR-rV  UM\M»wa  thmnKh.nii  with  illiMtnMiuiw  iavJwiiiig  a  ptwtrntt  cf  Mr«.  Skme. 
AlmcMt  ertry  kcur  and  character  In  tbr  book  haa  iu  pictorial  pitwutmntt ;  '  the  !!(■«•(!»  Unnc  full 
of  fancy,  aiMl  many  of  th«*m  admirably  dravo  by  Mr.  BillinK%  and  extvllvntly  rcn<l«-i«d  la  «iicravini( 
by  MrMfM.  liaker,  Smith,  and  Andrew.  Type,  bimlhift.  and  Kill  eilpv  to  thr  !«««<<«,  nil  cuatnbuic  lu 
make  this  i»ue  of  the  mutt  popular  book  of  our  time  the  S-littun  Je  iturr.*— vf  ffcnMrKm. 

HOMES  OF  AMERICAN  STATESMEN  ;  \inth  Anectlotal,  Vcr- 

sooal,  and  Descriptive  Slcetchcs  by  various  Writorit.  IlIu:»Lrat('d  in  a  very  i«a|¥*rior 
Htylc  uf  art  with  Kngravings  on  Wood  from  drawings  by  lK)hler.  and  d^tguurrcv 
types  and  fac-aimiles  of  Autograph  Letters.    S(iuare  8vo.  cloth  extra,  25$. 

HOT^IES  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.    Uniform  \^nth  the  Ufit 

Work:  containing  Views  of  some  of  the  most  picturesqai'  and  lovely  localitii-s  in 
the  New  World,  from  drawings  or  dagucrreotj'pcs  taiccn  exxirc ssly  tvr  tlw  piiqMMe. 
Engraved  on  Steel,  with  Tinted  Vignettod  on  Wood,  and  Fac-similcs  of  tbo  MS.  of 
A  work  of  each  author,  and  several  I'ortraits.    Cloth,  25i. 

THE  WANDERINGS  OF  PERSILES  AND  SIGISMUNDA.    A 

Northern  Story.  By  Miguel  pk  Cbbvantei*,  Author  «»f  "iVjii  Quix«>to."  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  a  Lady.    Fcap.  uvo.,  in  antique  binding,  li>/.  ti</. 


rUBLISHED  BY  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO. 


JUVENHiB  WOBKS. 
» 

QUR  FIRST  WALK.    With  Sixty  Pictures.    Square,  on  linen, 

1«. ;  on  paper,  6i. 

PICTURES  FOR  CHILDREN.    Consisting  of  eight  beautifully 

cxpcnted  Engravings  un  Wood,  Kr>ing  eitber  as  copies  or  for  colouring.    With 
letter-press  dedcriptions  by  Maiy  Howitt.    Small  4to.  with  tinted  wrapper,  K.    - 

HAPPY  DAYS  OF  CHILDHOOD.    By  Amy  Meadows.    Hlus- 

trated  with  twenty-four  full-page  Pictures  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  a  Frontispiece 
by  Birket  Foster.    Fcap.  4to.,  cloth,  price  4m.  6d.,  6r  with  coloured  plates,  6<. 

THE  ICE  KING  AND  SWEET  SOUTH  WIND.    A  Tale  for 

Children,  with  lUustrationB.    Sq.  cloth.    Plahi,  3f .  €c(. ;  coloured,  5«. 

LITTLE  SUZIE'S  SIX  BIRTHDAYS.     By  her  Aunt  Susan. 

with  four  coloured  Illustrations,  square,  cloth,  3«.  6d. 

FLOWER  OF  THE  FAMILY  :  a  Book  for  Girls.    By  the  Author 

off  *•  Little  Suzie's  Six  Birthdays."    With  Illustrations,  12mo.,  doth,  6«. 

A  PEEP  INTO  UNCLE  TOM»S  CABIN:   arranged  by  Aunt 

Mary  for  her  Nei>1iews  and  Nieces,  in  which  the  characters  of  Eva  and  Uncle  Tom 
are  ])ortrayed  for  Children.  With  an  Address  to  the  Young  Readerii  of  both  Coun- 
tries, by  Mrs.  Stowb.  With  a  Portrait  of  Eva,  and  six  other  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
isvu.,  3s.  ad. 

ARTHUR  AND  HIS  MOTHER  ;  or,  the  Child  of  the  Church 

OF  Kn<;i.an-i>.  By  the  Rov.  Cilvrlfs  TU  Tayl*ui-  With  Illiuirations  by  Q,  Moasom. 
Square  ICmo.,  clotli,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

ABBOTT'S  NEW  COPYRIGHT  SERIES  OF  JUVENILE  TRA- 

VKI,S.  ROLI^'S  TOUR  IX  EUROPE.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Fcap.  8vo..  cloth, 
each  volume,  2s.  Cd. 

Vul.  I.  ItoLLO  ok  tub  Atlantic.  Vol.  II.  Rollo  ik  Paris. 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON;   on,  Adventures  of  a 

Fathf.r  and  Mother  and  Four  Soks  ok  a  Dbsrkt  Islakd.  With  Ezplanatoiy 
Kott-R  and  Illustrations.  First  and  Second  Series— New  Edition.  Complete  in  one 
Tol.  3s.  6d. 

A  LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS.    By  Horace  Roscob 

St.  John,  Esq.    Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  6i. 

"  Wlien  wc  my  that  «e  know  of  no  »hort  lintory  of  CblnmbiM  likHy  to  prove  lo  aKfal  u  thii,  w* 
nMttn  tu  i-unvcy  ■  high  wnM!  of  our  eatimate  of  its  nMtiu. 


*'  We  rvmcmber  no  history  of  Culumbot  nhidi  ve  had  read  with  m>  much  pkaKtra.**' 

THE  WHALEMAN'S  ADVENTURES :  ScEyEs  in  the  South- 

KRN  Otkak.    I-^litcd  by  the  Rev.  l)r.  Scorrsbt.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  IL 
Vlzotelly.    Fcap.  8vo,,  clotli,  6s. 


"  A  very  readable  and  intcmtioK  volnmc,  tall  of  tttning  adTcnture  and  hairfaraMlth  caoapca.**— 
Athewrum, 

"  The  rirrinnnan  lias  not  forgotten  hh  own  Ainctiona  in  mcording  fiuM  of  the  Whalcn ;  and  hit 
bfktk  will  be  tlM  muro  aa-eptablc  that  h«  blctidt  religion  with  periluoi  9dnutuim.**^B'ommiiit. 


10    NEW  PUBUCATIONS,  NEW  EDITIONS,  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

SPECXALLT  DEfiXOXED  lOB  TOUXO  PKB80K8  AVD  FAlfILT  KSADOTO. 
VaUuim  murktd  tfau  •  art  te  "  Lomf  StHm,* 


BY  THE  BEV.  CHARLES  D.  BEIX,  MJL. 


BLANCHE  NEVILLE  ;  a  Record  of  Married  Life.  "  Can  two 
walk  together  except  they  be  agreed?"  Bj  the  Author  of  ** Faith  in  Earaest," 
**  The  Miner's  Sons.^    Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  Cf . 

BT  THE  REV.  ER8EINE  NEALE,  M.A. 

THE  OLD  MINOR  CANON ;  or,  a  Life  of  Strugolk  and  a 

Lnrs  OF  Soko.    By  the  Aathor  of  '*  The  Cloalng  Scene.**    Fcap.  9to^  3c  Cd.* 


**  W«  know  of  no  icctnt  produetkn  more  mleulatad  to  iapnit  and  laonwlo  Fakb.  Hopo.  and 
Chuitytlm 'The  Old  Minor  CknoD.'"^iiraaaiiMi.  »  — t-» 

BT  THE  REV.  CHARI4E8  B.  TATLER,  M.A. 

RECORDS  OF  A  GOOD  MAN'S  LIFE.     Edited  by  his  Neigh- 
boor.    Tenth  EdiUon.    Fcap.,  cloth,  3i.  6<i.* 


"  The  law  of  truth  was  in  hk  mouth,  and  hiiquit;^  waa  not  fcond  in  hia  lipa :  ha  walkad  widi  Ood 
in  peace  and  aquitf ,  and  did  tnra  many  away  from  aiiiailf  .*'— JfalacM  sL 

LEGENDS  AND  RECORDS,  CHIEFLY  HISTORICAL,    Sixth 

Edition,  oonsklerably  enlarged  and  reviaed.    Fcap.,  cloth,  3».  <d.* 

THANKFULNESS ;  a  Narrative.    Comprising  Passages  from  the 

life  of  the  Rev.  Allkx  Tkmplk.    Third  EdIUon.    Fcap.,  cloth.  2t.  6(2.* 

EAHNEST^E!^ ;  a  Sequel  to  "  Thankfulness."    Second  Edition. 

Fci^.  8vo.,  cloth,  7s. 

THE  ANGEL'S  SONG  ;   a  Christian  Retrospect.     With  Eight 

IlluBtrationa  by  Dalzikl,  from  Drawings  by  Uarvbt.    s«. 

TRUTH  ;  or,  Persis  Clareton.    A  Narrative  of  Church  History 

in  the  Seventeenth  Centory.    Fcq>.  Svo.,  cloth,  2i.  9d* 

FACTS  IN  A  CLERGYMAN'S  LIFE.    Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  S$.  Gd.^ 

BY   THE    LATE    EHILT    C.    JUD80X, 
Widow  of  Dr.  Judaoa,  of  the  Burmah  Mimka. 

RECORDS   OF   ALDERBROOK ;   a  Selection  from  the  Village 

Sketches  of  Fanny  Forrester.    Fcap..  cloth,  with  lUustratioos  by  Gilbert,  St.  cd. 
Forming  the  Fifth  Volume  of  Low's  Family  Reading  Series.* 

**  Her  portralto  of  human  rhancter,  although  prppondmuing  In  tlw  aood'aad  gmtla.  eriwv  atmlr 
of  them  under  rrtry  cnprke  ;  htr  dcMTiptiom  of  mfnrry  arp  at  oore  graphic  and  powrrtbl.  Wc  fwrrt 
tu  find  that  »he  has  wlloquiahed  her  pniliauan  with  h<T  apprlUUmn.  ^  it  fat  improhahle  that,  m  ihr 
wifc  of  a  miaionary  at  Hurmah,  the  will  be  able  to  derot*  time  Hifflrtnit  to  Ihow  liaenuy  pwma»  m 
which  ehe  wrma  by  nature  ■>  eminently  calculated  (o  be  mvceHAd."— Daily  A'rw*. 

"The  ezqnirite  grace  of  ityleof  thcee  talca  prrtaina  cxcloMTely  to  the  fcir  wfitrr.**— If<w«<M 
JHvtrtiair. 

**  Thb  little  Tolume  ia  marknl  by  a  lorelr  purity  nf  ■rnttmeat,  a  frceilom  and  virartty  of 
and  much  pathua  uf  ilfwriptiun.  «hKh  will  oakar  it  tu  evary  reader."— JUater  GajeMe. 


rUBLISIIED  BY  SAMPSON  IX)W,  SON,  AND  CO.  11 


Select  Works  of  YioUon— continued. 


BY  MART  LANGDOy. 

IDA  MAY;  a  Story  of  Things  Actual  and  Possible.    By 

Mart  Laxgdox.    Edited  by  an  Enqlisu  Clergtmak.    Fq).  fancy  boards,  U,  M. 
A  yew  TaU  qf  extraordinary  merit. 

The  gmmt  expectotioaB  are  fanned  nf  ihto  work  on  both  tide*  of  the  AklanUr,  wkI  Um  paUUmni 
hare  every  reamn  to  brliere  its  tucoew  will  raual  that  of  the  moM  papilar  of  mcideni  worln  of  flrtion  : 
thejr  cooaeiiui'iitly  havo  Used  the  lowcat  pomble  price  upon  it.  Durmg  its  pragrrw  through  the  prcM^ 
niDongit  other  tceumouira  to  iti  intrinMc  xneritB,  they  may  quote  the  Ibllowhig  from  a  letter  reorivail 
by  tlitnn  from  Mii^.  Srowa. 

"It  isa  workorcloeeobaervation.  Cliarnctrr  itudled  from  lib^-Hiad  ineU  jfarfM— and  the  inteinl 
of  the  itory  hiteaee ;  it  mutt  create  a  ■meatlon,  and  coanmand  a  brilliant  nle." 


BY  A  pastor's  wife. 

THE  SHADY  SIDE ;  or,-  Life  in  a  Country  Parsonage.    A 

New  and  Che<q)er  Edition.    Sewed,  price  1«. 


Tbtf  Publiriters,  hi  coonectioa  wkh  Mcar*.  Coutable  uf  Edinburgh,  have  J«l  puhlidwd  an 
edition  of  thii  (harming  little  tale  at  a  price  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  elaiaea,  and  wcure  for 
it — what  it  richly  deernm — univenal  drmlation. 

**  It  i«  written  with  great  power,  and  nwcaeee  a  deep  and  captirating  intemt— an  hiterat  which 
will  enchain  tlie  attention  of  all  contemplative  rmderi.  We  remember  nothing  in  fictitinue  narmtive 
more  pathetic— we  migltt  add,  eo  pathetic.  We  wikh  euch  booke,  and  especially  thii  book,  to  be  read 
by  mWr—SUmdard. 

Tbe  Edition  in  the  '« Family  Scries."  with  Portrait,  cloth,  3«.  6<l.,  morocco.  U.  ed,, 
will  remain  in  print.* 


BY  TOE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ASIITON  COTTAGE." 

THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET ;  or,  the  Wedding  Garment.    Fop. 

8vo.,  cloth,  2i.  6d. ;  morocco.  It.  6d.* 

BY  THE  REV.  DR.  CHEEVER. 

LIFE  ALLEGORIES  AND  OTHER  SIMILITUDES  ;  inclndinK 

the  **  Hill  DiflDculty."  an  Alleoory.    By  the  Author  of  "  Wanderings  of  a  nigrim," 
and  *'  Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim  s  Progress."    Fcp.,  cloth,  2s.  M. 


LOWS*   FAMILY  READING  SERIES. 
Soaks  for  Uame  Emidatg,  DUtritt  amd  Pttnekial  LArarie*,  Prttntatiim,  amd  IXsm. 

It  la  the  aim  of  the  Tubliahet*  to  place  euch  work*  in  thie  Series  an  shall,  by  their  peculiar  inlerat  of 
narrative,  and  delightftil  apirit  of  unRMrord  yet  ptrrading  piety,  commend  thrmaelTei  to  Chrietian  ihmilica 
Ihr  aurial  rmding,  and  form  witable  book*  in  lendh^  and  pteMnting  to  young  pemm  f«prdnlly->bn>ks 
that  whilxt  afTording  plcninire  to  naders  of  all  agra,  may  rivet  the  atlmtioii  whhoul  impaiiti^{  the  mind,  or 
binding  llie  judgment  from  the  cauee  of  Scriptural  truth. 
In  ptibUvhing  this  Series  a  medhnn  will  hi*  oberrred  between  the  M><alled  ■*  rhranMis,"— to  whirii  cither 

md  comfort  in  reading  of  the  boot 
price.    The  rolumee  may  tiirr 
consequent  price ;  and  though  an  uniform  appearance  will  be  puneiicd,  each  work  will  ne  cnthely  disliiicl. 


the  mterrsts  of  the  author,  or  tbe  onality,  apprvancr,  and  comfort  in  reading  of  the  book  are  sncriflccd,^ 

iciu " 


and  the  former  old-fosliioned  exciiisiTennB  of  a  high  .ffic*-    I'be  rolumes  may  tary  fai  thicknna  and 
consequent  price ;  ai  "   "        " 
and  sold  separately. 


thankfulness.  2«.w. 

TRUTIL    2s.B(L 

RECORDS    OF    A     GOOD    MAN'S 

JJFE.    3s.  ed. 
SH-VDY  side.    3s.  6cf. 
GOLDEN  SUNSET.    2s.  %d, 
RF^^ORDS  OF  ALDERBROOK.  3t.6J. 


OLD  MINOR  CANON.    3».  ed. 
LEGENDS  AND  RECORDS.    3s.  9d. 
FACTS  IN  A  CLERGYMAN^  LIFE. 

3s.9d. 
UFE  ALLFXIORIES   AND  SIMIU- 

TUDES.    2s.  M. 


LOKDON  :  PRINTED  BT  WILLIAM  CLOWKS  AXD  SONS,  STAMFOBD  flTBEET 
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